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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  CowLBT,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ury of  English  biography,  has  been  written  bj 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  anthorwhoae  pregnancy  of  imagin- 
ation and  elegance  of  languaffe  have  deserv^j 
Ht  him  high  m  the  ranks  of  hterature  ;  but  his 
seal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 
prodoced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history : 
be  has  giren  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown 
confused  and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 

Abraham  Cowlet  was  bom  in  the  year  ono 
Ihofosand  nx  hundred  and  eighteen.  His  father  wa.« 
a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  been  less  carefully  sup- 
pressed, the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  Sl  Donstan^s  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  &ther  was  a  sectanr.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  (fied  before  the  birth  ot  his  son,  and  conse- 
qpently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  strug^ng  earnestly  to  pro- 
care  him  a  literanr  education,  and  who,  as  she 
fired  to  the  age  ot  eighty,  had  her  soUcitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
seeing  hixn  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  least,  from  Sprats  account,  that 
he  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  does  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spenser's  Fairy  Gtaeen ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  deUght  to  read,  till,  by  feeling*  the  charms  of 
verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remember»i,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propennty  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
nent,  which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The 
troe  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
aeddentally  determined  to  some  particular  direc- 
tioo.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  tor  his  art 
ezated  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
into  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tiogusbed.  He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
*  That  be  had  this  defect  in  his  memory  at  that 


time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surelv  very  difficult 
to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
politeness.  But  in  the  author^s  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  sud^ 
**  an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rales 
without  book.**  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  rules ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per^ 
form  his  exercises  without  them,  and  being  an 
"enemy  to  constraint,**  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  "  to  lisp  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  sincie  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;*. con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  compositions,  **  The 
tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  yeaiiold ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  prodiiced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
pubbshed  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  comedy  is  of  the  pMLstoral  kind, 
whioi  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 


*  This  volume  waa  not  published  before  16SS,  whsa 
Cowlej  wae  flfteen  ye»n  old.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as 
former  biographers,  seems  to  bare  been  misled  by  ths 
portrait  of  CowJej  being  bj  mistake  marked  with  ths 
a^  of  thirteen  years. — R. 


COWLEY. 


In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  }ret  a 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davideis ; " 
a  work,  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  "  Love's  Riddle,"  with  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  nis  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious ;  and  "  Naufragium  Joculare," 
MTComedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
flnidon  to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college  ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York, 
ne  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
"  Guardian,"  a  comedy  whicn  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  auring  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation ;  tliough  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
vately acted  witli  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643,  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parliament,  ejected  from 
Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John's 
College,  m  Oxford  ;  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  "  The  Puntan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  col- 
lection of  his  Works  ;|  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  elc- 
ffance  of  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amongst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whose  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the  queen  to  Paris, 
where  ne  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
afterwards  Elarl  of  St  Alban's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
kmff  and  queen  :  an  employment  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  pro- 
vince c£  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
weeiL. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "Mistress"  was  publish- 
ed ;  for  he  imagined,  u  he  declared  in  nis  pre- 
face to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "poets  are 
scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
lieve, its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and   uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 

*  He  WM  a  candidate  this  year  at  Westminster  School 
for  election  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved  unsuccessfuL 
— N. 

t  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote, 
"  which  was  never  inserted  in  any  collection  of  his 
works  ;**  but  he  altered  the  escpression  when  the  Lives 
were  collected  into  volumes.  The  satire  was  added  to 
Cowley's  Works  by  the  particular  direction  of  Dr.  John- 
Hon.— N. 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
ne  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
desened  his  tenderness.  C)f  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,^  who  had  means  enough  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own 
inHammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  difierent  men 
produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  efiusions  of  wit ; 
but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  "  airy  nothing,"  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difiicult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  serious  employment  No  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  Ufe  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  chareed 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to 
an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  dificrs  only  by  the  infrequency  of 
his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken  ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair ; 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and 
sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  was 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real  importance 
with  real  men  and  resi  women,  and  at  that  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in 
"Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  collection  of  papers 
pubhshed  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  things  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  above  the  afiectation  of  unseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  httle  forwarded  by  flowers  of 
rhetoric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  amtation : 

"The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  " is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  believing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made  ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  ne- 


t  Bamaaii  Anacrtontem.— Dr.  J. 
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COWLEY. 


CHBty  c/  an  accord  is  yisiblCf  the  King  is  per- 
soadad  of  iL  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I 
taike  to  be  a.n  argument  above  all  the  rest,)  Virgil 
Itas  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose.** 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present 
time  would  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or 
It  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Virsilian  Lots,*  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  '*  business/*  says 
Spnt,  **  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Covley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
16i6,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
occasbn  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  thi9  nation.** 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
fcticd  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment^ from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without 

•  ConsaUinf  the  Virgilian  Lot«,  Sortes  Viri^liann,  is 
•  BMChod  (MT  dirination  by  the  opening  of  Virgil,  and  ap. 
ptfihf  to  the  circumstances  of  the  peruser  the  first  nas* 
■ge  in  eitlier  of  the  two  pa^es  that  he  accidentally  fixes 
hii  ere  no.  It  is  said  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lora  Falk* 
Ittd'bein^  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
if  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages  equally 
io  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  following : 


At  bello  andacis  popuU  rexatus  et  armis, 
Finibos  eztorris,  complexu  avulsus  luli, 
Anziijum  imploret,  rideatque  indigna  suorum    - 
Fonera  :  nee,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniqua 
Tradiderii,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur : 
Bed  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

.^neidiv.  615. 

Tec  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose, 
OppreasM  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  neld, 
Hm  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expelPd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects  and  hts  son's  embrace. 
Ftr«t  let  him  see  his  friends  in  baule  slain. 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace ; 
2lor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
Rut  fiiJl  untimely  by  stime  hostile  hand. 
And  lia  unburyM  on  the  barren  sand. 

Dryden. 

Uiri  Falkland's : 

Hoti  hJBC,  O  Falla,  dederas  promissa  parent], 
Caadna  ut  scto  relies  te  credere  Marti. 
Rand  ifnama  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  annis, 
El  pradulce  decus  primo  cenamine  posset. 
frifflkUe  juTenia  miserse,  bellique  propinqui 
Data  nadimenta,  et  nulla  axaudiu  Deorum 
Tota,  prccesque  mec ' 

JEneid  xl  153. 

0  faHaa,  thoa  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word, 
To  lli^bt  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 

1  wam*d  thee,  but  in  rain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  penis  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  bnilinig  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Tounf  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  cars'd  esaay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Frelode  of  blcKxiy  fields  and  fights  to  come  ! 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war, 

Yafai  TOWS  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care  ! 

Dryden. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  ac> 
esvnt  of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  in  books ;  and 
ays,  that  it  was  osed  b^  the  Fsigans,  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
■kd  even  the  early  Christiana  :  the  latter  taking  the  New 
"  for  tlwir  oracle. — H. 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarl>orough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  "his 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him, 


biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him^ , 
ana  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessenedmi ' 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled  ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who» 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering,  comes  to  his  own  country,  and  stepe 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  quiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  for  a  irenius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  su^ 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
"to  dissemble  the  main  desiini  of  his  coming 
over;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  "complying 
with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,)  he  obtained  an 
order  to  he  created  doctor  ot  physic ;  which  being 
done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  ne  gained  the  ili-wiU 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  into  France  again, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  OUver's  death. 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
by  intelligence  or  any  other  act  If  he  only  pro- 
mised to  be  ouiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  tree  him  from  confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without 
any  violation  ot  his  integrity,  regam  his  liberty,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before  ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  notliing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

"  He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  deliverance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go,  to 
France,  and  act  again  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman  ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his 
frienifs  permission. 
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COWLEY. 


Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appearance.  There 
is  a  discourse  concerning  his  government,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  made  at 
Oxford,  in  December,  1657;  and  in  the  com> 
mencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  amons  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  I)r.  Cowley. 

:.There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  practice;  but  his  preparatory  studies 
have  contriDuted  something  to  tne  honour  of  his 
country.  Considering  botany  as  necessary  to  a 
physiaan,  he  retired  mto  Kent  to  gather  plants ; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
afiects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
^.  He  composed  in  Latin  several  books,  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the 
oualities  of  herbs,  in  elegiac  verse ;  the  third  and 
nrarth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  in 
heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
and  May's  poem  appeared,'*'  seemed  unable  to 
contest  tne  palm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Rome 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restotation,  afler  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  service,  and  with  consciousness  not  only 
of  the  merit  of  fideUty,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
ffreat  abilities,  he  naturaJly  expected  amole  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  tnat 
ffreat  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed  ;  and 
Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  delayed. 
He  had  been  promised  by  bom  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,  tne  mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but 
he  lost  it,"  pays  Wood,  "by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  muses.** 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortification ;  having,  by  such  alteration  as  he 
thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  **  The 
Guaraian,**  for  the  stage,  he  produced  itf  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cutter  of  Coleman-streeL"} 


*  B7  hlkj*B  poem  we  are  here  to  understand  a  continu- 
ation of  Lucan^s  Fharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
l>7  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  reinis  of  James  and  Charles  I.  and  of 
whom  a  life  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.— H. 

\  IMS. 

I  Here  is  an  error  in  the  desisnation  of  this  Comedy, 
^aich  o\ir  author  copied  from  the  title-page  of  the  later 
editions  of  Cowley's  Works  :  the  title  of  the  play  itself 
te  without  the  article,  "  Cutter  of  Coleman  street,"  al- 
though a  merry  sharking  fellow  about  the  town,  named 
Cttltsr,  Is  a  principal  character  in  II— H. 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  ailerward  censured  as  a  satire  on  tha 
King*spartv. 

Mr.  Dryd.en,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  "  That, 
when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill- 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  man.'' 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak- 
ness Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
that  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  the  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gra^ 
dation  and  comparison,  to  tlurow  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence 
and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  the  reason ;  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment  From  the  charge  of  disaf- 
fection he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by 
observing  how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fol- 
lowed the  royal  familv  through  all  their  dis- 
tresses, "  he  should  choose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
of  Downcs,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  his  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode  called  "  The  Complaint  ;**  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  mali- 
ciously enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ- 
ten about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat  ^  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  fiist  m- 
troduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teased. 

"  Savoy-missing  Cowlev  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  nim  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  10  all  he  could  say : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thought,  a  rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folh' : 
Writ  verses  unjustly  In  praise  of  Sara  Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy." 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  preferment  conferred  upon  him 
which  he  expected,  while  others  for  their  money 
carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontented 
into  Surry." 

"  He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  weary 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long 
compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  hfe,  though 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quiet  Those  were  the  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  indination 
of  "his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  the  mahce  ani  flxtteries  of  for- 
tune." 
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So  differeotl J  «re  things  seen !  and  BO  difierent- 
U  are  thej  inown!  bat  actions  are  visible, 
ooo^  motires  are  secret.  Cowlej  certainly  re- 
tired; first  to  Bam-efan^  and  afterwards  to 
Cbeitsey,  in  Surry.  He  seems,  however,  to 
kave  lost  part  of  his  dread  of  the  hum  of  men,* 
He  tbougnt  himself  now  safe  enough  from  in- 
trusion, without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
and,  instead   of   seeking   shelter   in 


party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  transactions  in  general  expressions^ 
and  to  leave  curiosity  often  unsatisfieo.  What 
he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  oe  considered 
only  as  a  slender  supplement 

Uowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 

with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in* 

America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle  I  tellectual  pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid 

ary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
praised,  and  too  much  n«- 


...  =     .      . 

of  life  as  that  he  might  easdy  find  his  way  back,  I  their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 


whoL  solitude  should  grow  tedious.  His  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated ; 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Elarl 
of  Sl  Alban's  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
sadi  a  lease  of  the  Clueen*8  lands  as  a£R>rded 
him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  will  be 
solicitoosly  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let 
them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  pre- 
served by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
aderation  of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

"To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertsey,  May  21,  1665. 

*'The  first' nigfat  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
■>  treat  a  cold  with  a  defluzion  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.     And, 
two  after,  had  sucn  a  bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a 
&11,  tibat  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 
self in  my  bedi.     This  is  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.    And,  bc»iaes,  I  can  get  no 
Doney  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my 
seti^hbours.     What  this  signifies,  or  may  come 
to  in  time,  God  knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
end  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.     Another 
misfortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  vour  word  with  mc, 
and  fail^  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
Bots  that  you  would.     This  is  what  they  call 
monatri  simile,     I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hart  so  far  within  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
ancertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) . 
as  to  walk  about  again.    And  then,  me  thinks, 
Tou  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
npon  St  Ann's  Hill.     You  might  very  conve- 
niently come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
Win?  there  one  night.     I  write  this  in  pain,  and 
can  sav  no  more :    Verhum  SajnentV* 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of  soUtude ;  for  he  died  at  the 
Pord»-houset  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  withgreat  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer, and  Spencer,  and  EangCharles  pronounced, 
"That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  Ehigland."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind ;  and 
this  posthumous  praise  may  safely  be  credited, 
as  it  oas  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by 
faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I 
have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Spnt;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  either 


•  VAUegn  ofMilton.— Dr.  J. 

t  Now  in  the  poMesaion  of  Mr.  Oark,  Alderman  of 
Dr.  J^— Mr.  Clark  w«a  in  1798  elected  to  the 
office  of  Chamberlain  of  London;   and  baa 
ertry  jeax  ainoe  been  unanimoualj  re«elected.— N. 


one  time  too  much 
glected  at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their 
ture  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  ami 
fashions,  and  at  difierent  times  takes  oifierent 
forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  b» 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets :  of  whom,  in  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning^ 
and  to  show  tfaieir  learning  was  their  whole  en- 
deavour :  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only 
wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear; 
for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  tho 
syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denomi- 
nated poetry  rixvn  mitnrticiit  an  imUaHve  art,  theso 
writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  their 
rij^ht  to  the  name  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing:  they  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  painted  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operation* 
of  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.    Dryden  confesses  m 
himself  and  his  contempKtraries,  that  they  fall  . 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
"that  which  has  been  often  thought,  but  wa4 
never  before  so  well  expressed,*^  they  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de- 
presses it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  con- 
ception, that  be  considered  as  wit  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  efibcts  upon  fte 
hearer,  may  be  more  rijgrorously  and  philosophi- 
cally considered  as  a  kind  of  maeordia  ecneon;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparency  un- 
like.   Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  than 
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enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked 
by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
nicked  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions ;  their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
tlety surprises ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though  he 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  whoDy  employed  on  some- 
thing unexpected  and  siu^rising,  they  had  no 
regard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
•nables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains 
snd  the  pleasures  of  other  minds  ;  they  never 
inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should 
have  said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature ;  as  beings 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
leisure;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks 
on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentation  ol  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only 
to  say  what  tbey  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach 
than  the  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first 
effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  produced  by 
aggregation,  and  littleness  by  Aspersion.  Great 
tm>ugnts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  posi- 
tions not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  ori- 
^al  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatness ; 
for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
servation. Their  attempts  were  always  ana- 
lytic ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments  ; 
and  oould  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particularities,  the  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he 
who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  subUme, 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hyperbole ;  their 
amplification  had  no  limits ;  they  lefl  not  only 
reason  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced 
combinations,  oi  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities, 
b  never  whoUj  lost ;  if  they  frecjuently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth :  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  oflen 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  bom  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors, 
the  mind  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or 
inquiry ;  either  something  already  learned  is  to 


be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  exam- 
ined. If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acuteness  oflcn  surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  always  gratifiea,  at  least  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  employed ;  and,  in 
the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity 
has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  per- 
haps in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to 
those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  as, 
when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and 
iipolished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copious- 
ness of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines, 
than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedlv  more  imitators  than  time  has  left 
behind.  Their  immediate  successors,  of  whom 
any  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony 
of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  metaphysic 
style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeces- 
sors, having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable  style 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  easily  understood 
without  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  collect- 
ed instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by  which 
this  species  of  poets,  (for  poets  they  were  called 
by  themselves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more 
desirous  of  being  admired  than  understood,  they 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  of 
learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Know- 
ledge: 

The  sacred  tree  'midst  the  fair  orchard  grew ; 

The  phcenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 

And  built  his  perfiini'd  nest, 
That  right  Porpnyrian  tree  which  did  true  logic  shew, 

Each  leaf  dia  learned  notions  give, 

And  th'  apples  were  demonstrative : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine. 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine. 

ON  ANACREON  CONTINUING   A  LOVER  IN   HIS  OLD 

AGE. 

Lore  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 

Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd ; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Of  thine,  like  Meleager's  fate. 

Th'  antiperistasis  of  age 

More  enflamed  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  allusion  to 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  manna : 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetual  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  us  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  h. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge 
in  some  encomiastic  verses : 
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In  tmrf  thine  there  naturally  grows 
A  hatwmnm  to  keep  U  fresh  and  new. 

If 'twere  not  injured  by  extrinsic  blows; 
Tour  yooth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

Bm  yon  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  Tirtue  and  such  ingredients,  hare  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Seeps  off,  nr  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Tboagh  the  following  tines  of  Donne,  on  the 
hst  night  of  the  year,  nave  something  in  them 
tfto  scholastic,  they  are  not  inelegant: 

Tbis  twilight  of  two  rears,  not  part  nor  next,  -^ 

Some  emblem  is  oi  me,  or  I  of  this, 

Whn,  raeceor«like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext, 
Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 
Ul  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

1  som  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th*  old,  nor  creditor  to  th>  new. 

That  cannm  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 
5or  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  tnie 
T%k  brarery  is,  since  tnese  times  show'd  me  you. 

Dtmne, 

Yet  more  abstmse  and  profound  is  Donne's 
reflection  upon  Man  as  a  Microcosm : 

If  men  b«  worlds,  there  Is  In  every  one 
8<»Dething  to  answer  in  some  proportion, 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Yinue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoof  hts  so  far-fetdied,  as  to  be  not  only 
mexpectet^  bat  unnaturaL  all  their  books  are 
fall 

TO  A  LADT  WHO  WROTE  POESIES  FOR  RINGS. 

They,  who  above  do  rarious  circles  find, 
SsT,  like  a  ring,  th*  equator  heaven  does  bind : 
When  heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  'Us  will  be,) 
*Tis  thoo  must  write  the  poesy  there, 

For  It  wanteih  one  as  yet, 
Tbaa  the  sun  pass  throught  twice  a  Tear, 

The  sun,  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit. 

Cowley. 

The  difficulties  which  hare  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
■kore  perplexity  apphed  to  Love : 

Five  years  ago,  (says  story,)  I  loved  you, 

For  whkh  you  call  me  meet  inconstant  now ; 

Pardon  me.  Madam,  you  mistake  the  man  *, 

For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  ; 

!Vo  flesh  is  now  the  wne  *twas  then  in  me. 

And  that  mr  mind  is  changed  yourself  may  see. 

The  same  thoughts  to  reuin  still,  and  intents, 

Were  more  inconstant  far;  for  accidents 

MuA  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove. 

If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move  ; 

My  members  then  the  father  members  were, 

From  vk  hence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  Jove  what  th'  other  did, 
*Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  difierent  women  is,  in  ffeographi> 
cal  poetry,  compared  to  travels  throu^  different 
countries: 

Hast  thou  not  fetmd  each  woman's  breast, 

(The  land  where  thou  iiast  travelled,) 
Either  br  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  ami  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  renose, 
In  countries  so  uncivilized  as  those  r 
Lust,  tl»e  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  Digged  northern  bear, 

In  otliera  nnkes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  tliese  are  temperate  known, 
The  soil's  all  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone. 

CowUjf 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affoctioii,  is  compared 
teEfypt: 

f 


'1  ne  Ate  ul  fe'gypc  J  sustain, 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain.    . 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley. 

The  Lover  supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 
When  sound  in  every  otiier  part, 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  re- 
cited of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  sounds 
arose  remained  for  a  modem  to  discover : 

Th»  ungovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew  j 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
Till  they  to  number  and  flxt  rules  were  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  Bass ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

Cote^. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti- 
cal account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  understood, 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  malce  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doth  each  tear, 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impre-sion  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  firom  thee  my  hearta 
dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — ''Confusion  worse  con- 
founded :" 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here, 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  anaall,  and  so 

They  nnio  one  another  nothing  owe* 

Domu. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telescope  7 

Though  Ood  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  tea 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he : 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perapective 
Deeds  of  good  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  Unes  so  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought 
together? 

Since  nls  my  doom.  Love's  andershrieva, 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  Intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  falls. 
Tour  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males. 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span, 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man, 
WhDst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

'  '  Cleiveland, 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  these 

may  be  examples 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two, 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay  ^^ 

As  shall  themselves  make  wings  Uffet  to  you. 

jCmtlay. 
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COWLEY. 


In  Mtn  VJX  waits  thfpt  ejes, 
Bj  loTO  fftfainljr  (wf 
So  lust  of  olo  the  Dolufo  poniahed. 


Cowley. 


All  ann*d  in  brass,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorious  sl^ht !)  he  shone  afar. 
Ths  sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright, 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright. 

Cowley. 

A  universal  consternation : 

His  bloodT  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  tne  ground :  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
Lashing  his  angry  tail,  and  roaring  out. 
Beasts  creep  into  their  dens  and  tremble  there  ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear ; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  : 
Echo  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  thesouna. 

Their  fictions  were  oflen  violent  and  unnaturaL 

OP  HIS  MISTRESS    BATHING. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishera  show, 

And  all  with  ss  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me  : 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear. 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  set  there. 

Coteley. 

THB  POETICAL  EFFECTS  OF  A  LO?ER*S  NAME 
UPON  GLASS. 

My  name  engraved  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass  ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  graved  it  was. 

Dofme. 

Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and 
trifling. 

ON  AN  INCONSTANT  WOMAN. 

He  enioys  the  ralmy  sunshine  now. 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears. 
In  the  clesr  heaven  of  thy  brow. 

No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay. 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Coteley. 

UPON  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  WITH    THE   JUICE  OP 
LEMON,  AND  READ  BT  THE  FIRE. 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new -bom  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows } 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  v.  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  lettera  stand  in  rows. 

Cowley. 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  inquire  whether  their  allusions  were  to 
things  high  or  low^  elegant  or  gross :  whether 
they  compared  the  httle  to  the  great,  or  the  great 
to  the  little. 

PHTSIC  AND  CHIRURGERT  FOR  A  LOVER. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  pam  must  needs  be  venr  much. 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hana  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow. 

Cotsley. 

THE  WORLD  AND  A  CLOCK. 

1 

Mahol  th*  inferior  world's  fantastic  face 
Through  all  the  turns  of  mnuer's  maze  did  trace ; 
Great  Nature's  well  set  clock  in  pieces  took ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wneels  did  look 
Of  lifs  sM  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 

CowUy, 


A  coal-pit  has  not  oflen  fouiid  its  poet ;  but. 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  CleiYelanQ 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  sim  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist  and  no  woman  whore  ; 

Yet  why  Hhould  halloWd  vestal's  sacred  shrine 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  .' 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be. 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pit^,  the  Persian  would  admire 

Nu  sun,  but  warm  's  devotion  at  our  fire  ; 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove  thai  wagoner. 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  store. 

Of  both  ?  'tis  here  :  and  what  can  suns  give  mof  * 

Nay,  what's  the  sun,  but  in  a  difl^erent  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 

The  sun  's  heaven's  coalery,  and  coal 's  our  suiL 

DEATH,  A  TOTAGE. 

No  family 
E'er  rigg'd  a  soul  for  heaven's  discovery. 
With  whom  more  venturen  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakra,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 

Jhfme. 

Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  stxne- 
times  grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no  figures  or 
licence  can  reconcile  to  the  understanding. 

A  LOTER  NEITHER  DEAD  NOR  ALITE. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  eanh  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled  ; 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  destin'd  is  to  bum  ' 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee. 
That  thou  should'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  agafai  ii*  me  ' 

A  lover's  HEART,  A  HAND  GRENADO. 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self-same  room ; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenado  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  : 
From  hers  th'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 

Cowley 

THE  POETICAL  PROPAGATION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  prince's  favour  is  diffus'd  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall : 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  8Urs,tne  bride's  bright  lyes, 

At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies. 
And  sows  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent, 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  iewels'  lustres  riss 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  flre. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

Donne 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  oflen 
gained  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more 
diliffent  to  idom  their  thoughts. 

That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expressed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand. 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  hanu ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are 
thus  taught  by  Donne : 
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la  aeoe  bat  vm  are  mKh  mixM  enginas  founa. 
Am  huwla  of  doable  office  ;  for  the  ground 
W«  till  wkh  them  ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raise ; 
Who  prayerleas  labours,  or,  without  this,  praja, 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

Bt  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
of  procraatinatiao,  is  thus  illustrated : 


-That  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  rav  voutb*9  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 

And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  must  do, 

Which  stray  or  sleep  all  dnv,  and  havine  lost 

Ughi  and  strength,  dark  and  tired,  must  ihen  ride  post 

Ail  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the 
wxaa  of  humanity  is  comprehended  bj  Donne  in 
the  following  lines : 

Thiak  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

kUer  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  nwaji  grown  to  most,  Uwas  a  poor  inn, 

A  province  pack*d  up  in  two  yards  of  skin, 

JLod  that  ttsurp'd,  or  threatened  with  a  rage 

Of  sickneases,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee ; 

ThoQ  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty  ; 

Think,  that  a  ra<ity  piece  discharged  is  flown 

la  fHeces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 

And  freely  flies  :  this  to  thy  soul  allow, 

Thiak.  thy  ahell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatched  but  now. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing.   Cowlej  thus  apostrophises  beauty  : 

^Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'st  no  man  free ! 

Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 
Thou  murtherer,  which  hast  kill'd ;  and  devil,  which 
wouldst  damn  me ! 

Thus  he  addresses  his  mistress : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety, 

So  truly  art  the  sun  to  me, 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I'm  sure  you  can, 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  lover : 

Though  in  my  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
So  much  as  of  original  sin, 
Saeb  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 
I>esires  in  dying  confest  saints  excite. 

Thou  witi)  strange  adultery 
Do«  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee, 
And  some  enjoy  thee  whenihey  sleep. 

THE  TRUE  TASTE  07  TEARS. 

Hhher  with  cryrtal  vials,  lovers,  come. 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love's  wine, 

And  try  your  mistres*'  tears  at  home  ; 
For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine. 

Donne. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate  : 

As  the  swe^  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still, 

As  that  which  from  chaPd  musk'Cats'  pores  doth  thnll, 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  the  early  East ; 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress*  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

Thev  seem  no  sweat^lrops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Eank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress*  brow  deflles. 

Xtoftfie. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when 
they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic  : 

As  aien  in  hell  are  from  diseases  free, 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality : 
Bat  all  pains  eminemly  lie  in  thee. 

Cowley. 

They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether 
the  opinions  from  which  they  drew  their  illus- 
trations were  true :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
are  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply 
commodious  allusions. 

I:  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke 
la  vain  it  somethtaf  would  have  spoke  ; 


The  love  wkhla  too  scrsk  forH  was^ 
Like  poison  put  into  a  yfvce«gla«^ 

V-  Ccwtef. 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not 
for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night  has  beien  a 
common  subject,  which  poets  have  contended 
to  adorn.  Dryden's  night  is  well  known; 
Donne's  is  as  follows : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest ; 
Time's  dead  low-wator ;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrow's  business  ;  when  the  labourers  bars 
Such  rest  in  bed,  that  their  last  church>yard  grave. 
Subject  to  change,  will  source  be  a  type  of  this ; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  Is 
To-morrow,  sleep?  ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who,  when  he  opei  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  thea 
Again  by  death,  although  sa«l  watch  he  keep. 
Doth  practice  djing  by  a  little  sleep; 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers, 
that  if  they  are  upon  uncommon  subjects  often 
unnecessarily  and  unpoctically  subtle;  yet, where 
scholastic  speculation  can  ht^  properly  admitted, 
their  copiousness  and  acutlhiess  may  jusUv  be 
admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  invention: 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  niin*d  is. 

Alike  if  it  succeed  and  if  it  miss  ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confotmd. 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound ; 

Vain  shadow  !  which  dost  vanish  quite 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
'TIS  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  shoiild'st  but  taste,  devour*ith; 

Thoubring*st  us  an  estate,  yetleav'st  us  poor, 

Bv  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  jovs  which  we  entire  should  wed. 

Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed  : 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taste, 
If  it  take  air  before  its  spirits  waste 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  it  may  he  doubted  whether 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim : 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Thouffh  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion. 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  ih'  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  h. 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  horns 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 

Like  th'  other  foot  obliquely  nm. 
Thy  flrmness  makes  my  circle  just. 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Donne. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  tn 
something  new  and  strange ;  and  that  the  wri- 
ters fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  geaeral 
representation  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particularly  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race,  and  unMibtedl^  the 
best 
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COWLEY. 


His  MiscelUnieB  cofl&in  a  collection  of  short 
coiiipo«tioii8|||^tten,  tome  as  they  were  dictat- 
ed by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  Afferent  occasions,  with  great 
rariety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to afforded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
good,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which 
he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  m^  Muse,"  for  want  of  which  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
haa  some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitapnf1|i|  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  wW,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  inteUecHon,  in  contra- 
distinction to  xoiUf  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exem- 

f>lified  their  own  precepts,  none  will  easilv  be 
bund  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

Yet  His  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part, 

That  thowi  more  cost  than  an, 

Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lighu  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the  sky, 

IT  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley's  compositions, 
some  striking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
wrought  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy  .*  the  series  ot  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
Uttle  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 
elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Ellegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  little  passion ;  a  very  just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions  ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself,  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by 
imwrfnyg  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
woiud  eraekle  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums,  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mind  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at 
easo  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
physiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
much  to  move  the  afiections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
•lone :  snch  gayety  of  fancy,  such  faciUty  of  ex- 


pression, such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.  His 
stren^h  always  appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  vola- 
tility IS  not  the  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  morahst,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance, 
Suckling  coukl  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge :  Dryden  could  liave  supphed 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorous- 
ly begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  Cowley's  critical  aBilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed ;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time  acces- 
sions to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  veir  curious  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  familar  descending  to 
the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  against 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi- 
cal poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
produce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assigned  it ;  that  of  jud^g, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of  re- 
velation. In  the  verses  for  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doth  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine 

So  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  must  assist,  too  ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 

Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  kno^r 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley :  ♦ 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  rays. 
Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stars. 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be- 
lieved to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own 
performances  by  their  just  vAlue,  and  has  there- 
fore closed  his  Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon 
Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  and  in  wnich  there  ore  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  ^naeremi' 
tiqueSf  or  paraphrastical  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  wnich  pass,  however  unjustly,  under  the 
same  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  these  songs  dedi- 
cated to  festivity  and  gayety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprightliness, 
but  lost  their  simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common 
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<  stjle  Uie 

TiwH  little  piecea  will  be  round  more  finishi 
aibar  kind  than  anr  other  or  Cowley's  work 
Tbe  iictioa    showa  aothing   of  the  mould   . 

nl,  aiKl  naUii 
B  aoifiimi.  Mod  hiie  been  wise  In  very  di 
fneot  loodes ;    but  tbej  have  always  laugher 


«  Crom  our  pre«ent  habitude 


Lcntjof  tbonghtnaturallr  prodijced  fii; 

'~   "        u»ge,  Md  Ihefanulir '    '' 

.    long   the   aame; 


Jliam- 


tomedy,  when  it  ia  tr»n»cribed  Troni  populu 
muubCTfl  and  real  life,  is  read  from  sgs  to  ^c 
whk  Filial  pleasure.  Ttiearbiiceaaf  inverBioii, 
In  which  uie  ealablished  order  of  words  i>^ 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  worr}s 
or  meaiiiDg*  of  words  are  introduced,  ia  priv-' 
tued,  Dot  by  those  who  talk  lo  be  underslooi^, 
bo  I  by  thooe  who  write  (o  be  admired. 

Tlie  Anacreontiquea  Iherefore  ofCowley  give 
BOW  all  the  [Jeaau  re  which  IhcJ  erer  gave.     " 


d  by  nat 


-e  for  01 


idofw 


iting 


nwre  than  for  another,  hii  , 

been  grealeat  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  feetivcL 

The  neil  class  of  his  poems  is  called  Th, 
JRrfrus,  of  which  it  is  Dot  neceasary  lo  aelei-! 
anT  pBiticular  pieces  for  praise  or  censuir. 
T&er  have  ■!!  the  same  bcauliea  and  faults,  iti<: 
Marly  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  wrii- 
Ua  with  exuberance  of  wit,  and  with  copious- 
DO*  of  learning;  and  it  ia  truly  asserted  hi 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  knoh'- 
ledge  flows  in  upon  his  pagc^  so  that  the  readi^  ■ 
a  commonly  surprised  into  Home  improvemeTi  t. 
But  considered  as  the  verMB  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  thecii 
They  an:  neitbe 
nuiher  gallantry 
too  far  sought,  and 


ly  nor  pathetic,  haii- 
Iness.  His  praises  ar<^ 
hypcrholical,  either  to 


TMwded  with  daita   and  flames,  with 

and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  brokcj 

heuta. 

The  piineipal  arliiice  by  which  Tht  ^iifrii 
is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copiously  dispiayii 
by  Addison.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  oUi-' 
preta,  eipresaed  metaphorically  by  flame  am 
fire;  Bud  that  which  ia  true  of  real  lire  is  saii 
gf  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  aame  word  in  tl  l 

Thoa,  "  observing  the  cold  regard  of  bis  mi-. 
iRSi'a  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  Ih^r  poWi' 
of  Dn>d<M-iruF  love  in  him,  he  consider)     ' 


»  that  hia  Samei  bad  burnt  up  am 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wil ;  tha 
■a,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  On 
•BBC  of  the  eipre»ioa,  and  false  in  the  olh-i 
Addison's  representation  is  sutHciently  indul 
fmt :   that  confuiiion  of  images 


but,  b 


tursl,  il 


tion  the  ancitals,  be  BHJkt  harafimnd  it  ftill- 
blown  in  modern  Italy,  ^hus  d^Mtaro : 
Aipict  quim  virlis  diicrintar  Ln|^  curls  ! 

One  of  the  severe  theolo^ans  of  that  limeceii> 
surcd  him  as  having  published  a  book  ofprtfant 
iRii  Jojctrunu  Fcrni.  From  the  charge  of  prt>- 
faneness,  ihc  conatanl  tenor  of  his  fife,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  disco- 
lera  no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him; 

|UBt,  the  perusal  of  bis  work  will  sufiicienllj 

Cowley's  Jtfidrai  has  no  power  of  seduction ; 
she  "  plays  round  the  bend,  but  reaches  not  the 


Jity.    The « 


:  such  ai 


by  a  philosophical  rhymer 

another  sex  ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  tha 
iter,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
the  subject  f>r  his  task,  we  Bometimeaealcem 
learned,  and  aometimea  despise  as  trifling, 
»ays  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con- 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 

red  ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 

thinks  PancioluB  might  have  ounted  in  hii  ti»t 

if  the  (oil  inDenJioiM  of  onfif  ut(y,  and  which  be 

liaa  made  a  bold  and  vigoroua  attempt  to  t«- 

The  purpose  with  which  he  haa  paraphrased 
in  Olymjrie  and  Nemiean  ode  is  by  himaelf 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
LO  show  prtciacly  ahat  Pindar  apokf,  but  hii  nun- 
ncT  of  ipnking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  lo  his  eipressiona,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments;  nothing  was  required  of  bitn,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  ode,  the  beginning  ia,  I 
think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  ThecoimeiioD 
IB  Buppliedwitli  great  perspicuity ;  and  thoughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  Ibbs  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
gether by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
jbruption.  Though  the  English  mode  cannot 
lie  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
confiulted  as  acommcnUry. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere 
equally  preserved.  The  following  _pretty  line^ 
He  not  such  as  his  detp  nuulA  was  u»ed  lo  potir ; 


If  inOlympuriop,  whtra  Ihou 

irinAlphciii'allTirlligbt, 
irin  mr  '"K  ihou  uk<  dillghl, 
M»T«M,  GretlBhM'iior   - 


'Vkbls 


In  the  Nemiean  ode  the  i 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  ia  said 
of  tht  originoJ  neic  moon,  hir  lender  forihiad  auj 
her  homi,  is  superadded  hy  his  panphraat,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  original;  as. 
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COWLEY. 


He  BOOMABiefl  eiMis  his  author^s  thoughto 
without  inqllNng  mem.  In  the  Olympionic 
an  oath  is  menti^ed  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  thre^  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Castas 
lion  itream.  We  are  told  of  Theron*s  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose  : 

But  in  this  thankless  world  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
»TiB  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  *tis  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  either  waking  or  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
his  own  subject^^e  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strams  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre  ; 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fiUed 

quire 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  wi(h  smooth  and  equal  measure  dance; 
While  the  dance  lanis,  how  long  sof'er  it  be, 
My  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company : 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drownHl 
Id  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  soond. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these : 

Bat  atop,  my  muse- 
Hold  thy  Pindaric  Peganus  closely  in. 
Which  does  to  rage  be^n — 
— 'Till  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouih'd  horie<- 
'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  tnat  sits  not  sure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be^ 
eomes  ndiciuous.  Thus  all  tlio  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
apon  the  original  than  the  secondary  sense,  more 
npon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn, 
«     than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  Muat^  who  goes  to  tcuce  the  air 
in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
Ikncy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  mvention.  How  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properly  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained :  we  are  how- 
4te'0ontent  to  suppose  tnat  he  could  have  jus- 
tdpd  his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

Let  the  poatiUion  Nature  moimt,  and  let 

The  eoaehman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy /oofmen,  rtmning  all  betide, 

Make  a  long  row  of  gooaly  pride ; 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  sentencee, 

In  a  weU-worded  dress. 

And  innocent  loves,  ana  pleasant  truths,and  aseftil  llee, 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveneM. 

Every  mind  ia  now  disgusted  with  thia  camber 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the 
four  next  lines. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futu- 
rity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing' eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  doat  spy 

Year«  to  come  a^forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Caaimir, 
a  writer  wh<J  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  Mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  et  futures 
Crescit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the 
liaht  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  water^s  name  :  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  was  ,ilbum  no  im>re, 
nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writer 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  Itighest  irri- 
ting  in  terae,  makes  tliis  address  to  the  new  year ; 

Nay  if  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean  ;  fur,  gentle  year, 

AUhoii::h  I  fear 
There  's  i>f  this  eautlon  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mininke  ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
An  by  thy  cruel  predecewors  has  been  shown  ! 
For,  thoujrh  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  fur  once,  if  life  can  live  without  k. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 

with  Prior, 

Ye  en'ti'es,  say^ 
How  poor  to  this  teas  Pindar^s  style  ! 

Even  those  who  trannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Nemapan  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
they  are  ill-represented  by  such  puny  poetry ; 
and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  he  the  old 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  must  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examinmg  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
bers, and  to  have  supphed  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat^  that  the  irre^danty 
of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  thtd 
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kkii  of  voetff  fit  fir  til  vitmntr  oftvhjeets.  But 
he  should  have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  Well.  The  great 
pleasure  of  verse  arises  from  the  known  measure 
of  the  linesj  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stan- 
zas, by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks 
it,  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of  writing  in  verse, 
it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  is  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for 
Us  near  ^nity  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  lazjness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspread  our  books  of  poetry ;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and 
they  that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like 
Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  :  a 
poem*  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verses  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Musa  Jlnglicana,  Pindar- 
ism  prevailed  about  half  a  century  ;  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  lon^  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  cen- 
sure; and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de- 
serve at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great 
fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  often  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
and  total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  naaterials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
claim  to  praise  ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
ten them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered ; 
a  poem  which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  iEneid  had 
that  number ;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
rance only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statius, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
wnole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mention  is  made;  it  never  appears 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the 
Spectator  it  has  been  once  quoted;  by  Rymer 
it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Drydeny  in 
'*  Mack  Flecknoe,**  it  has  once  been  imitated ; 

*  First  published  in  quarto,  1669,  under  the  title  of 
**  Carmen  Pindaricum  in  Theainim  Sheldonianiun  in 
■olennibus  magnifici  Operis  Enceniis.  Recitatum  JulU 
die  9,  Anno  1669,  a  Crobetlo  Owen,  A.  B.  JEd.  Cli^. 
Aloxnno  Authore." — R. 


nor  do  I  reooUect  mu^Mther  njlee  from  its 
publication  till  now  in  dv^holcrapccession  dT 
EngUsh  literature.  -    ^ 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,V  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overaw- 
ed and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  ve- 
racity with  such  humble  confidence  as  suppress- 
es curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 
some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mira- 
cle of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, is  best  described  with  little  diflusion  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  the  vsord,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troHiUfled  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Oncefreneral  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites. 

Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spanglea  nights ; 

But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,  he  came. 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  whicn  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  impropriety;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
his  breast  wUh  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her 
zeal  uttere  these  Unes : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky  ; 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  nre's  proud  element  aifright. 
Th*  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long-beaten  waj. 
Shall  at  thjr  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  daj. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measur'd  pace. 
And  atubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there. 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  system  of  life,  while  Uie  theoc* 
racy  was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  dxfr 
fercnt  from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  haltttually  con-, 
siders  it  as  tlie  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  Uved  and  act- 
ed with  mannera  uncommimicable :  so  that  il  ' 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  1 
sequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interest- 
ed in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  tnat  Davideia 
supphes. 
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One  of  thcrgreat  soiices  of  poetical  delight  is 
descriptionf^vr  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Tumus  lifted  against  iCneas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  circumspicit  in^ns, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  a^o  positus,  litem  ut  diacerneret  arvia. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  stone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  so  ^eat,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon ap]>earances.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twtxt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  show, 
In  life's  fresh  morn  nU  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance. 

His  forces  seem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderly,  and  loua ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar things  ;  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
as  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  placM  alone,  and  o*er  his  head 

A  welNwrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun^s  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  faul  gold  docs  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy : 

Te  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  surpasses  expectation  : 

Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning : 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
.  Cashiered  by  troops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

•"♦TPhe  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention: 

^  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright, 
That  e'er  the  mJd-day  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light ; 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
Waah'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red : 
An  harmless  flatt'ring  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes ; 


*  Dr.  Warton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  k 
IS.— C. 


This  he  with  starry  vapotkra  sprinkles  all. 
Took  In  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ; 
Of  a  new  raiabow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 
The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery : 
what  might  m  general  expressions  be  great  and 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  sky,  wc  might  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissea  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle^  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  m  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digres- 
sion, always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube- 
rance, and  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not  long, 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

I'  ih'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood. 

Yet  'twas  well  stor'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good, 

Writing,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 

Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  virgin,)  but  few  suitors  knew 

The  common  prostitute  she  latelv  grew, 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  press ; 

Laborious  effects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor* 
tunity  for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com- 
monly supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acauainted  with  tne  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  by  vision  :  but  he  has  been 
so  lavisn  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing 
of  his  matter:  and  pcrhap.sthe  perception  of  this 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  nim  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delignt.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
difHiscd  over  it,  and  the  notes  m  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright. 
Nor  tum'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  "which,"  says  ne, "the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged 
from  pedantry."  If  by  pedantij  is  meant  ttiat 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  by  a  wiae  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introdu- 
cing pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's  work 


Tuso'a  is  only  thnt  they  both  exhibit  the  [  !ii 
.  ^  inrjr  of  cslevtiBl  1.011  infemaj  spicits,  in  which  i  ai 
howover  thejr  diflei  widrly  ;  for  Cowley  mippo-  j  i-i 


see  them  commonly  to  ope 

BUggestion  ;  Tmso  represfnu  inem  »s  promo- 
tin?  or  obrtructing  events  by  eitertinl  aeency. 

Orpurttculat  pagea  that  can  he  properly  en m- 
p»red,  I  remember  only  tlie  description  of  Hea- 
ven, in  which  the  diflerent  manner  of  the  two 

■earcely  description,  unlesB  it  be  possible  to  de- 
acribe  by  neKalivei ;  for  he  tells  ua  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Taeao  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the 
regions  of  happiness.  Tasso  aflbrds  images, 
and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  howover, 
that  Tasso's  descriptions  sftord  some  reason  for 
Rh_ymel'a  censure.     He  says  of  the  Supreme 

Mlnii>trl  humll 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  peniaal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
ley's works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofita- 
bly  sijuandered.    Attention  has  no  relief  i  the 

Durprised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much 
adrmre,  but  little  to  approve.     Still  however 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
nature,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  ihnt  ho  wrote  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, but  with  negligent  or  unskilful  selection;  with 
much  tbought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime  j  but  always 
either  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 
It  is  said  bf  Denhaifi  in  hia  elegy, 


when  it  is  affirmed  of  Copley,  than  perhaps  of 
any  other  poet.— He  read  much,and  yet  bor- 
rowed little. 

Hia  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own :  he  unhappily  adopted  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant. He  saw  a  certain  wa^  lo  present 
praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquiring  by  what 
means  the  ancienta  have  continued  to  delight 
through  bU  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of, 
which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
gay,  hut  which  time  has  been  eontioually  steal- 
ing from  hia  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  on- 
rivalled  eicellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  weni 
before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  saiil  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poeta  were  Spen- 
ser, Shahspeare,  and  Cowley. 

Hia  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others  ; 
but  his  sentiments  were  hia  own.  Upon  ever]' 
subject  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  Was 
hia  copiouancas  of  knowledge,  that  somethinf; 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  hin 
mind  ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejecte<1 
a  commodious  idea  merely  because  another  hail 
used  it :  hia  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he 
mieht  have  borrowed  without  losa  of  credit 
fai  hia  elegy  on  Sir  Honry  Wotton,  the  last 


One  pisaage  in  hia  Mulrtu  is  so  apparently 

liorrowcd  from  Donne,  that  be  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  imngled  *vith  hia 
ciwn  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  peicaiva  him' 
relf  taking  it  from  another ; 

Tha  warcKilsisIf  reward!  Ihc  pilH.' 
Bo.  ^oLicbili*ch;mich)>gr»iiscmml*s, 
(For  ncipier  ii  In  Art  or  Kxare  is,) 


Sofflo  ihu  bB'fl  dosper  dlf  g'd  Lov<>a  miaa  iku  I, 
Bsv,  where  big  cenulc  hapnlneu  dcidi  H*  ( 
1  tuie  Lov'd  and  fot,  and  tald ; 

I  ahoald  not  And  if)4i  hiddea  afturj  i 

BWedonSS.E^'iCl.l 
™L  o.e™  "n'ai  t  rfc'h"iirt  ]™t"d.']ighl. 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Htird  remaikt, 

were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  bvCIarendon  that  Cowley  always 
icknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Jonaon  ;  but  I  have  found  no  tiacea 
of  Jonson  In  his  works :    to  emulate  Donne  ap* 

Sears  lo  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donna 
B  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
zioua  images,  and  that  light  allusion  lo  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sancti^ 
ire  lrec]ucnt]y  offended  ;  end  which  would  not 
he  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  per- 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  aeems  to  have  borrowed  from 
him.     He  saya  of  Goliah, 

Whichnuun  meani  loDie  tall  ship's  masl  shmUd  bs. 
Milton  of  SaUn : 

Hie  speir,  (0  equnl  which  the  ullen  pins 

Ornme  creai  idoilral,  weribuii  wud, 
He  wBlkeU  wilh. 

negfigenL  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not 
to  nave  conaidered,  that  words  being  aibitrtry 

iwe  their  power  to  aasocialion,  and  have 

uence,  and  that  only,  which  castom  haa 
given  ttiem.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought: 
and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  rnost  graceful  action, 
would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  ap- 

rialed  to  the  gross  employments  of  rustica 

Bchanics:  sathemoBtheroic  sentimentsfriU 

their  efficacy,  and  the  moat  splendid  ideas 

drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 

words  uaed  commonly  upon  low  and  liivJal  oc- 

isions,  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 

minated  by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  i* 


;old  which  defies  destruction ;  but  gold  may  be 
o  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  cby^ 
nist  can  recover  it ;  *ense  may  b«  so  htdden  in 
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miNfiiMd  and  pl^beiaa  words  that  none  bat  phi- 
loaophem  can  aistin^uiah  it ;  and  both  may  be 
■o  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  ofiends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  oiten  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  ^nefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Uf  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no 
■election  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  eitner  lucky  or 
elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
.  same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
in-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modem 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  Unes,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous: he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
earelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
cither  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh : 

Ons  fllogs  a  mounuio,  aad  its  rivtra  too 
Torn  up  with  *t. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  j>articies,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  diflSsrent  measures  is  some- 
times  dissonant  and  unpleasing ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide 
•asilv  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  line  that  admits  tncm, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided:  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  efl^t,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
Ument  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
ef  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Whtrs  honour  or  where  conscience  doea  not  bind, 

No  other  law  shall  ahackle  me ; 

Slave  to  mjielf  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  mj  Hitare  actions  be  confined 

Bj  mj  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  reeolres  and  rows  en^ag*d  dde»  stand, 

For  oajs  that  vet  belong  to  fate, 
Do€§  like  an  untnrlA,  mortgage  faJa  estate 

Before  It  fiills  into  his  hand ; 

Tbs  bondman  of  the  cloister  so. 
All  thai  he  doNst  rscslvs  doss  alwajs  ows. 


And  still  as  Time  comes  In,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  nin  hours  work  as  well  as  hours  doe»  tell : 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyl- 
lables ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimes  sVeet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  sound, 
Jlnd  reach  to  toorlds  that  must  not  yet  btfomnd. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
>7V«  Saul  that  it  his  foe  y  and  tee  his  friends. 
The  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
•And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  baek. 

Yet  amidst  his  neglieence  he  sometimes  at- 
tempts an  improved  and  scientific  versification ; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th*  endless  space. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  ana, 
as  It  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  observed  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses :  as  before, 

•And  over-runs  the  neigM>*ringJlelds  with  violent 
course. 

In  the  second  book ; 

Down  a  precipice  deep,  down  he  easts  them  alL — 
And, 

Jlnd  fella-down  his  shoulders  with  loose  care. 

In  the  third. 

Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o*er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  brass  he  wore. 

In  the  fourth. 

Like  some  fair  pine  overlooking  all  the  ignobler  wood. 
And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  east  themselves  down  headlong. 

And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out 
of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to : 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  {qtd  Musas  colunt 
severiores)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always  :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resem- 
blance that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only 
sound  and  motion.  A  boundless  verse,  a  htai' 
long  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of  strong 
brasSf  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous  and 
unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  hne  expressing  loose  cart^  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  tne  pine  is  taUer  in  an  Alex- 
andrine than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraua  him  of  his  due  praise,  he 
has  given  one  example  of  representative  venifi- 
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cation,  which  peihapf  no  other  Engliih  line  can 
equaL 

Bttfffai,  be  bold.  Had  ▼eotore  to  be  wiie : 

He  who  deftra  thia  work  from  daj  to  day, 

Does  on  arirer**  bank  expecUof  lUj 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  ■topp'd  him  shall  be  gone, 

WhUk  run»^  and  at  it  runty  for  ever  thall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  often  syllables ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  Hcentioua  £[e  considered  the  yerse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses tho  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  Mtty  and  SandySf  the  trans- 
lators (if  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  imitated  bi^  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;  because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one 
oroken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
line  intersected  by  a  ectsura^  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  effect 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  peiiiaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
ble ;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  changed  | 


his  mind,  for.  in  the  venee  on  the  gow^mmmd 
of  Cromwell  he  ineerti  theml  iberally  with  graat 
happiness^ 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  foxw 
gotten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversa* 
tion,  that  no  man  could  draw  £rom  it  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied 
to  these  compositions.  No  author  ever  kepi  hie 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equability,  whidi 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far^sought,  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all 
is  .easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  EMay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivaUed  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastie 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pagea 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  whidi 
books  could  supply  ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayet^  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  eoually  qualified  tor  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofly  lights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who 
freed  translation  from  servility,  anc^  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  exceUence  as  enabled  snoeeediiy 
poets  to  improve  it 
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Op  Sift  JoBH  DaifHaM  very  little  is  known 
but  what  is  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 
self. 

He  was  bom  at*  Dublin  in  1615  j*  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horseley.  in 
Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  EUeanor,  daughter  of  sir  Qarret 
More,  baron  of  Mellefont 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England, 
brought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educat4Ml  him  in  liondon. 

In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  "as  a  dreaming  young  man,  given 
more  to  dice  and  cards  than  study  :*'  and  there- 

e  In  Hamilton**  Memoirs  of  Count  Orammont,  Sir 
John  Denham  ie  said  to  hare  been  79  when  he  married 
Misi  Brook,  about  the  year  1M4 ;  according  to  which 
aiaiemaiit  he  was  bom  in  1565.  But  Dr.  Johnaon,  who 
has  followed  Wood,  la  right.  He  entered  Trinity  Col' 
tefe,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  16SI,  ae  appears  by 
the  following  entry,  which  I  copied  from  the  matri- 
eolation  book : 

Tria.  ColL  '*  16S1.  Nov.  18.  Johannes  Denham,  Ee- 
sex,  flilns  J.  Denham,  de  Horselev  parrt  in  com. 
pnedlet.  militia  annos  natus  16.**— Mmoim 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future  eminenct ; 
nor  was  suspectM  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness 
and  laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  re* 
moved  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
mon law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  applica^ 
tion ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and 
dice ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  gam^ 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  oelieved,  himseU* reclaimed; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  "An  Essay  upon  Qam- 


mg." 


He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the 
second  book  of  the  JEneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of  gaining,  and  lost 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  huD. 

In  1648,  he  pubUshed  "  The  Sophy."  Thb 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  hold  of  the 
public  attention ;  for  Waller  remarked,  ''TIhU 
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h»  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore 
Chouiand  itrong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  observation  which 
eould  hsTe  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
Abilities  been  known  betorc. 

He  was  afler  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surry, 
and  made  governor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the 
King  ;  bttt  he  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  published 
"Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence.— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  bad 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Aadison  of  Cato,  and 
Pope  of  his  Essa^  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  re- 

Siired  him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
oyments.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  dueen 
witn  a  message  to  the  King ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocitjr  of  Hugh 
Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
nas  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;  and,  as  he  says, 
discharged  this  ofnce  with  great  safety  to  the 
royalists:  and,  being  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince  of  "Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  "  Cato 
Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  kins ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  niTite  occasional  ver- 
ses ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 
ode  or  song  upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofls  procured  a  contribu- 
Uon  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
act  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who.  in  a  country  of  very  fittle  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
sided on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  tibat  travelled  with  their  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  ^eir  numbers  were  not  small, 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count At  the  restoration  he  obtained  that 
which  many  missed — the  reward  of  his  loyalty : 
being  made  surveyor  of  the  kind's  buildings,  and 
digmfied  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He~  seems 
now  to  have  learned  some  attention  to  money ; 


for  Wood  says,  that  he  got  by  this  place  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

Afler  the  restoration,  he  vnt>te  the  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  his 
other  pieces :  and,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  before  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and^  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  be  has 
failed ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  7 

It  might  be  hoped  that  tne  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  esteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  him 
so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  his 
understanding ;  and  Butler  lampooned  him  for 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provo- 
cation can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long;*  and  he  seems 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind  ;  for  he 
wrote  afteniv-ards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive; for  on  the  19tli  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  side, 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry.  "Denham  and  Wal- 
ler," says  Prior,  "  improved  ourversi6cation,  and 
Dryden  perfected  it"  He  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didac- 
tic, and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon 
proper  occasions  "  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousriess  of  Den- 
ham; he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  is  gross ;  but  he  is  never  merry,  un- 
less the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesoue, 
however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  nim 
to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commenda- 
tion. In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  an 
image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted ; 

But  whither  am  I  strayed  ?  I  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee,  from  other  men's  dispraise  } 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

Must  have  their  brothers,  tons,  and  kindred  slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues. 

Poets  are  sultans,  if  thev  had  their  will ; 
For  every  author  woulc  his  brother  kill. 

And  Pope, 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  Elegy 
on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini 

*  In  Orammonc*s  Memoira,  many  circumstances  are 
related,  both  of  his  marriage  and  hia  frenzy,  very  little 
favourable  to  his  character. — R. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  should  not  have  re- 
collected, that  this  image  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon.  Aris- 
toteles  more  othomannoram,  regna;  re  se  haud  tuto 

Ewse  putabat,  nisi  flratret  aaos,  crones  contra  udassat. — 
e  augment,  tdant.  lib.  iii. 


nn  KrTilapuh  ibnunoMj  doudHlInc, 

floi  Lhe  efl«-i  of  poetTT,  bui  pa^ni ; 
?loflijFbtroFihoufhu,  bui  poarl:r  alickv  it  wordi. 

The  excellence  of  those  lines  is  greater,  as  Lhe 
tnith  which  thej  conlun  was  not  st  that  lime 
gcaenllv  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  wu  his  last, 
and,  unoDg  hia  ahorter  worfcs,  his  best  perform- 
wkf:  ihenuiiiberaaieinusicaliUidthethonghtB 

"Cooper'f  Hill"  is  the  worti  that  conren 
Dpon  hiin  the  rank  and  difrnitj  of  an  aiiginal 


s,  theai 


He  I 


The  four 


composition  Ihal 
DUT  be  denominated  Ivcal  potlry,  of  which  the 
fbrndaiDeDtal  aubject  is  some  particular  laiid- 
wape,  b>  be  poetically  dcacribed,  with  the  oddi- 
bon  of  such  embelJisfamenta  as  may  be  supplied 
br  hiitoricsl  ntrospeclion  oi  incideatal  medita- 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry,  has  in  itielf 
a  itTj  high  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet 
iQi>re  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and 
Pope;*  after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained 
by  an  enmnention  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
m  soucetj  ■  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified 
otber  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

"CoDper'a  Hill,"  if  it  be  malicioualy  inspecl- 
(d,  wilt  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
dij^reasiona  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
It  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 
<■ which,  since  Dryden  baa 

tary  paat  has  imitated,  are  generally  known : 

Tbcuirh  dsep,  ja  cliiir  i  Ihongh  m"'''!  J"  °M  duti ; 

The  line*  are  in  themselves  not  perfect:  for 
nost  of  the  worda,  thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to 
be  nodastood  simply  on  one  aide  of  the  compa- 
Dsoii,  and  metapborically  on  the  other ;  and  if 
there  be  any  language  that  does  not  express  in- 
teUednal  operations  by  material  images,  into 
that  langDage  they  cannot  be  tnuislsted.  But 
»  nuch  meanins  is  comprised  in  so  few  words  ; 
the  paiticolan  of  resemblancea  ere  so  perapica- 
ocnly  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
ivparmted  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a 
hie  of  limitation ;  the  diSerent  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence are  so  accurately  adjusted  ;  and  the  flow 
irf'ibe  last  couplet  ia  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that 
the  paosagB,  tmrevrr  celebrated,  has  not  been 
pnised  slMTe  ita  merit.  It  haa  beauty  peculiar 
to  itadi^  and  must  be  numbered  among  tboae  fe- 
Edtiea,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
andkboor,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  to  some 
kovpaopitioiu  to  poetry. 

He  Bp]ieaia  to  have  b<-en  one  of  the  first  that 
_    ,  I.I Miy  ^emancipating  trans- 


and  bj 


lation  liom  the  dnidgery  of  counting  lin«a  and 
interpreting  single  words.  Hon  much  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier 
versions;  eome  of  them  are  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge, 
but  \>y  poetical  genius,  who  yet  by  a  mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their 
originals  and  thenlselves. 

Denham  saw  the  belter  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued it  with  great  sueceas.  His  veiaiona  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleasing;  but  they  taught  Dry- 
den to  please  belter.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
Tullyon  "Old  Age"  baa  neither  the  clearaeaa 
>f  prose,  nor  the  sprighttiness  of  poetry. 

The  "strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  w 
emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
ines  and  couplet*,  which  convey  much  meaning 
n  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with 
noro  weight  than  bulk. 


«™Si°^"J;i*>Sr'a'iu"ill^allPt"iffi 


In  did  he  move  our  pasaJoDi,  aome  vera  ks 


Hor»«'t  wit,  and  Virgtrs  uau, 
Hedldnoineil,  bumiDiiJiu: 
And  wh>D  he  Hoiild  likfl  ihem  appear. 
Their  gaiti.  but  n«  Iheir  clothee,  aid  wear. 
Aa  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  poateritf  anses  from  his  improrement 
nf  our  numbers,  hks  versiiication  ought  to  be  COD-' 
sidered.      It  will    allbrd   that   pleasure   which 
from  th*  observation  of  *  man  of  judg- 


lUy  right,  forsaking  1 


icing  t. 


lad  copies  bj 
a  better  prao- 


rgrees,  a 

^  as  he  gains  more  connaence  in  nunaeu. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  ha 

as  about  twenty-one  yeara  old,  may  be  idll 

found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  senia 

ungtiwefully  fror 


rrilido 


■11  ihOK 


!;Sf 


iroi«Minena'e>lur:  nen  did  bjned  ) 

«  Rlpheui.  whom  no  Tro>D  did  exceed    \ 
virtufl  ;  jtt  ihB  code  hie  fare  dccrHd,  ) 

len  Hjpinii  aDiTDjimu,  wnunded  br 
itit  Cntnit ;  nor  ihee,  Panlhani,  (by  pl«Ti 


Dbd,  uddeeerT'd  no  Ioh,  mj  oie  ulliid. 
From  this  kind   of  concatenated   metre  b* 
afUrwarda  rvbainad,  and  taught  Ins  foUoWMa 


ffl 


BOLTON. 


the  aft  Off  eonckkline  tlieir  mom  in  coupletf ; 
which  has  perhapa  Eeen  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay ;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment 
disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhjrmes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 

difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 

the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 

poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 

off  with  what  he  can  get : 

O  how  tranMform^d ! 
How  much  nnlike  th&t  Hector,  who  returned 
Clad  in  AehillM*  spoilt.' 

And  again: 

From  thence  b  thousand  lesser  poets  aprung 
Like  pettj  princes  from  the  fall  of  Aome. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a 
word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it. 


-Troyeonfbonded  &lls 


From  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  hare  stood 

By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  thould. 

— And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  kath 

Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

— Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercome, 

A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 

Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 

Nor  ten  ^ears  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail. 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
verses;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  he  was  less  skilful,  or  at  least 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only 
have  lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra- 
titude, though,  having  done  much,  he  left  much 
to  do. 


MILTON. 


The  life  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in 
■o  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  tew  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  hj  birth  a  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  the  proprietors  oi  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordsnire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 
His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin- 
herited his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
■till  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  com- 
mon literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  hini,  to  the  King's 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
having,  by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so 
honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  ICing  James,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge ;  but.  his  constitu- 
tion being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
fore any  disreputable  compliances  became  ne- 
eeisary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  oonsiderable  fortune  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary :  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man- 
ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
1608,  between,  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  care  of  Tho 
mas  Young,  who  was  aflerwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  nave  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 
He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,*^  Febi  12, 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  ton^e ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  learned  Politian  nad  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
bv  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporanr 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  their  first  essajrs,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost 


*  In  this  araertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Milton 
was  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will  vpp^x 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  College  Register, 
"Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  filius  Johannls,  Instku- 
tus  fait  in  literarum  elementis  sub  Mag'ro  Oil]  Oymnasii 
Paulinl,  prsfecto:  admissos  esc  Ptfuionarius  Minor 
Feb.  19«,  1034,  sub  M*ro  Chappell,  solvitq.  pro  Ingr 
0/.  lOs.  Od.'»-R.  ~n    1-     --. 
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At  fifiaen,  a  date  which  he  uses  tfll  he  it  six- 
teen, he  tranalated  or  Tendfied  two  Psahns,  114 
and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eye ;  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with 
Yery  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  translator  of  Poljrbius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Eln^hman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latm  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have 
succeeded  in  prose^  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  any  thin^ 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  perhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.*^ 

Ot  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univei^ 
sity  required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturer  years.  They  nad  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  per- 
form ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  be  was 
regarded  in  his  college  with  no  ^at  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashayied  to 
relate,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  Was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  m  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true  ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  rtuticaHonf  a  temporary  dis- 
mission into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflui  quam  Thamesia  alluk  undd, 

Meque  nee  invituro,  pairia  dulcis  habeL 
Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  reviaere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  veliti  me  lartM  angit  amor. — 
Nee  duri  libet  uaque  minas  perferre  magistri, 

Caeteraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
2)1  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  addiaae  penaiea, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  relpro^ugi  nomen  sortemve  reeuao 

Lstua  ei  exi7ii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kindness  and  reverence  can  give  the  term  vetUi 
lariSf  "a  habitation  from  whi(£  he  is  excluded ;" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
the  tkreatt  of  a  rigonut  fiuufcr,  and  something  eUe^ 
which  a  temper  like  his  cannot  undergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exi^,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  jperpetual :  for  it  con- 
cludes with  a  resolution  ot  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such 
as  inve  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees;  that  of 
bachelor  in  1G28,  and  that  of  master  in  1638 ;  but 
he  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution, alienated  either  by  the  injudicious  seve- 
rity of  his  governors,  or  ms  own  captious  per- 
▼erseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  oe  known, 
bat  the  efiect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 
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of  education,  mscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instructionL  being  intended  to  com* 

f>rise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  ia 
iterature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
'*  till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called,  masters  of  arts." 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeliest  way  to  re- 
move hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  he  ingeniously 
E  reposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
y  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  the  land,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that 
youUi  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  roeans, 
such  of  them  as  had  the  gifl,  bemg  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)Dy  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education| 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 
plays,  "  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
umbs  to  dl  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincalos,*  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostitutmg  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladiesp  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles." 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensatioii 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  anbrd  him. 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unleps  he  took  with  a.  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  per- 
jure himself.  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forsweap- 


mg." 


These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied,  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Articles ;  but  it  seems  more 

frobable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience, 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry, 
perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  haa  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him.  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task  ;  and  that  1m 
goes  on,  "  not  taking  thought  of  bcong  late,  so  it 
gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit" 

When  he  lelt  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which 

♦  B7  the  mention  of  this  name,  he  eridently  refen  10 
Albemazor,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  lfil4.  Ignoramiis  and 
other  plays  were  performed  at  the  aame  time.  The 
practice  was  then  very  frequent.  The  laat  dramaiie  psr- 
fonnance  at  either  Untreralty  waa  "  The  Grateful  Fair,»» 
written  by  Chriatopher  Smart,  and  repreaented  al  Pem- 
broke  CoUefs,  Cambridge,  about  1747.— R. 


time  he  m  Mid  to  have  retd  tU  Ihe  Greek  ud 
Lalia  wiilen;  Witli  whaL  linutationa  Uiis  unl- 
raraiiily  i«  to  i>e  undeielood,  who  bIuU  infonii 
iii7 

It  midil  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  -ci 
much  ahauld  have  done  nothing  etee  ;  but  Mil- 
lon  round  time  to  vriite  the  inaHkof  "Comus," 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  Uie  ren\- 
denceoflhe  Lord  Piosident  of  Wales, 


ilertTed  from  Homer's  Cil«s  j' 

refuse  lo  any  roodem  the  hborty  of  borrowitig- 

from  HooKir : 


His  noit  proJuclion  was  "  Lycidas,"  an  clp- 

S,  wcJtlen  m  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kin<s, 
>  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  B^Uzubeth,  James,  and  Charlr^'. 
King  was  much  a  favourite  at  CambridgG,  and 
niany  of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour  to  his  nx:- 
mory.  Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  Italiai] 
writers  may  be  discovered  by  a  nuiturc  of  Inng.T 
and  shorter  vcraes,  according  to  Ihe  rules  of  Tub- 
can  poetry,  and  his  maligoily  to  (he  cbun:h,  by 
■ome  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 


He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  hsva  wrillcn 
his  "  Arcades  ;"  for,  while  he  bvcd  at  Horton,  lie 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefleld,  the  house  ul 
the  Countess-dowaner  of  Derby,  where  the  "Ar- 
cadea"  made  part  of  a  dmmQtic  entertainment. 

Ha  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  countii', 
•nd  had  same  purpose  of  taking  chamboni  in  lln- 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  iii 
him  at  hberty  lo  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  hit 
(alher's  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotlon'a  direc- 
tioika  i  with  Ihe  celebrated  precept  of  pnidcni  c:, 
i  Bciuuri  itrcUi,  td  U  ciso,  iciolto;  "  though  l!< 
dose,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  lirat  Ui 
Paris  J  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudemoi  I-, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Qrotius,  ths'n 


Esrl  of  BiiilgewMor  bebij  PrcsldoniorWatesin  ilia  jen 
1U4,  had  hli  reiiiltDce  u  LiidlDW  Culls,  In  Shropthlri! 
at  «hkb  linu  Lord  Bracklji  and  Ur.  Egcmm,  bia  soid 
BodLadr  Alice  E^enon,  hladaufhtsr,  passing  Ihrouf  ft , 
|dac(  caUtd  ih«  HaywDiid  tott»i,Bc  Hnwoud,  In  Htralbnl 
■Urs,  vara  lisnlghted,  and  Iha  ladr  (or  a  short  tinw  loii 
Al*  uddoni  bcint  nliiad  lo  iheir  (oibir,  upon  ihFlrni 

Roni;r  Lawo^  who  laughi  mu«ic  In  ihe  family,  wni 
■hk  mask.  Lswss  •«  It  lo  muiic,  anil  ii  wu  acud  i 
MIchaelnias  night  J  lh>  tvo  broiKen,  Ihr  voMng  ladv 
and  Lawes  hlinieir,  bearing  sacb  a  pan  In  inerepnu*jj 

Thi  Ladv  Alice  Eganon  bt 
ofiheEarlofC--^ >■- 

Pirinlalhe'di 

tor's  HrmDU  laoneannerosun,  invairD  n 
Is  Antlr  pmusTsd.  HersiMer,  Lidr  Mar] 
Id  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert,  orCherrniTv. 
NMwIthBUndinf  Dr.  Johnson's  susrtion, 
!•  dsrind  from  HoDi<r>s  Clru.  H  mty 

b,  undsr  Ihs  Ikllon  of  a 
etisracur  of  l^omus  and  his  ausndanu  Is 
and  the  dellihis  of  iinaiullHi  eipoiedand 
•"■'-  "■■•i  tract  was  pdillihed  at  Ixiuvaln 
Is  ai  Oifbrd  Id  KM,  iha  nrr  jt 


lie  for  tha  plan  Df  "  Comus."- 


tured,  Ibu  ll 


residing  at  the  French  cou 

Christiana  of  Sweden.-  From  Paris  he  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  dili- 
gence studied  the  language  and  literature  ;  and 
Ihou^  he  seems  to  have  uitcndcd  a  very  quick 
pcntmbulalion  of  the  rountry,  stayed  two  month* 
at  Florence  j  where  he  found  his  way  inio  tho 
academics,  and  produced  his  compositions  with 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  and  confinned  hini  in  the  hope, 
that,  "bylabour  and  intense  study,  which,"  sBja 
be,  "I  take  to  he  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  Btrons  propensity  «f  iiauiie,"  he  might 
"  leave  aomcthiii);  so  written  to  aftcrtimcs,  ai  ihey 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  all  his  wrilimii  thai  he  had  the 
usual  cunromilant  of  great  abilities,  a  lollv  luid 
steady  confidence  in  himaelf,  perhaps  not  without 
some  contempt  of  others  j  for  scarcely  sny  man 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  sofuw.  Ofhia 
praise  be  was  very  frugal;  as  be  set  its  value 

security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not,  indeed,  complain  that 
his  merit  wanted  distinction.  Carlo  Dali  pro 
sented  him  with  an  encominslic  inscription,  m  the 
lumid  lapidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote  iiim  an 
ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise ; 
the  rest  are  pei4iaps  too  diffuse  on  conunon 
tomes  :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  and  bcautifuL 

From  Florence  he  went  lo  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  whore  he  was  again  received 
with  kindness  by  tho  learned  and  Ihe  great. 
HolUenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introdu- 
ced him  to  Cardinal  Barberini:  and  he,  at  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  wailed  for  him  at  Ihe  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly. 
Here  Sclvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tetraslic ;  neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  lite- 
rary commerce  ;  for  tlie  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  ajiainst 
a  stem  erammarian,  turn  the  balance  indi^tpu- 
tably  in  Milton's  favour. 

Cn  these  Italutn  leslitnonies,  poor  as  they  arc, 
he  was  proud  enough  to  pubhah  them  before  his 
poems;  though  ho  savs,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
but  to  have  known  tlial  they  were  said  non  tam 
dt «,  ouom  jiipro  it. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two 
months;  a  time  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired 
only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures;  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  Icani- 

From  (iome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  com- 
pany of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from  whom  Utile 
could  be  expected  ;  yet  lo  him  Milton  owed  his 
introduction  lo  Manao,  -Marquia  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tiaso.  Manso 
was  enough  delighted  with  his  accomplishments 
lo  honour  him  wilh  a  sony  diatich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  reliiiiiMi; 
and  Milton,  in  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Lalin 
poem,  which  mast  have  raised  a  high  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily 
and  Qreece;  but,  hearing  of  the  differeacea  be- 
tween tho  King  and  Parliament,  he  thought  it' 
proper  to  hasten  home,  rattier  than  pass  hu  Ufa 
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M  foreign  annisementfl  while  his  countrymen 
Were  contendinff  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants 
informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  «ept  on  his 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obthiding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
•ome  offence  by  visitmg  Galileo,  tnen  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Napl^  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  hv  his 
declarations  on  religious  Questions,  he  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  aistinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, thouffh  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently sate ;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  booKs,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metr(fpiilis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  m  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Jomi  Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  afler  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  lus 
friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
"  Epitaphium  Damonis,"  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lod^in^  at  the  house  of  one 
Russel,  a  tailor  in  St"Bnde*s  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate- 
street,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  is  now  ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  received  more 
boys  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
in  a  private  boardin^school.  This  is  the  period 
of  hi^  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
inclined  to  shiftk.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  leamin^nd  virtue ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


*  This  is  inaccurately  expressed :  Philips,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  say  a  rarden*house,  i.  e.  a  house  situ- 
ated in  a  garden,  and  oi  which  there  were,  especially 
in  the  north  suburbs  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  few 
else.  The  term  is  technical,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  collected  from  the  article,  Thomas  Famaby,  the  fa- 
mous schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  he 
taught  in  Ooldsmith's-rents,  ioTArippleute  parish.behind 
RaacroaS'iore^,  wh«e  were  larre  godens  and  hand* 
tome  houses.  Milto^^s  house  in  Jewln^treet  was  also  a 
garden-house,  as  were  indeed  most  of  III  dwellings  after 
Di»:fSttltm«nt  in  Londoa.— H. 


excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider 
as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive : 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  suppl'iea 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  employ- 
ment 

It  is  told  that  in  the  aik  of  education  he  per- 
formed wonders  ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given  t 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  reao 
in  Aldersgate-street  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  storieashould  consider,  that  no- 
body can  be  taught  wter  than  he  can  learn. 
The  speed  of  the  norseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advanc^  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  pduence  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indiiTerence, 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authom 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects  j  such  as  the 
Georgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an- 
cients. This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowins  what  was  want- 
ing to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  tliat  k^^owledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^cat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  nund.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasi^L  the  first  requi- 
site is  the  religious  and  moral  kinwledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  liiankind,  and  with  those  ezamplee 
whicli  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learn- 
ing is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
ately appears.  .^ 

Those  authors,  ther8ore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  ot  moral  truth,  and  most  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  heat 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  ai 
pedantic  or  pttB|doxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
against  me,  Imve  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  wai 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innova- 
tors whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plantSi 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rather 
of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

*OrT(  rot  h  niya^ici  Kiucirr'  ayaBivn  rhwermi. 
Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  efilects. 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very 
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•nunent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  pio- 
doetj  I  beUeve,  is  a  tmall  history  ot  poetry  writ^ 
ten  in  Latin  bv  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  avin  every  thing  else  which 
.he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
^Kre  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was 
careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  8yq||im,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch 
universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  airowod 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  Mid  indulgence 
with  some  ffay  gentlemen  of  Gray^s  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  ao^ainst 
the  established  church ;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  *' inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  tlie  celebrated  word 
SmectymnuuSf  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher ;  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  **  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  (riji  whereof  goes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  LonlBishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  this  book  he  disco- 
Yers,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  undertake  something, 
ne  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  hiNlttr,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  some 
measure  bo  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational^ttight  be  expec- 
ted the  '*  Paradise  Lost" 

He  pubUshed  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, ^pon  the  same  question.    To  one  of  his 

*  Johnion  did  not  here  allude  to  Philip's '*  Theatriim 
Poetarvm,'*  aa  has  been  Ignorantly  supposed,  but  (as  he 
himself  •informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  another  work  by  the 
aaroe  author,  entitled,  "  Tractatulus  de  Carmine  drama- 
tis Poetarum  Veterum  presertim  in  Choris  tragicis  el 
▼eteris  Comasdia.  Cui  subjunzitur  compendiose  enu- 
meratio  poetarum  (saltem  quorum  fame  maxim  emituit) 
qui  a  tempore  Dantis  Atigini  usquead  hunc  statem  da- 
ruerunt,"  kc— J.  B. 

t  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  CaIam7,ThomasToun/?, 
Matthew  Neweomen,  William  Sporstow.— R. 


antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  wta  *<  vomited 
out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "The  fellows  of  the  college  wiierein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  ta- 
ken two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  shodh  stay^^As  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  6^  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and 
tier  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the 
worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy  ;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness  ;  but 
before'  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment, 
I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  ban  been  injured.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct.  «iid  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  iMMi  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  a<^x>unt  of 
his  own  purity :  "  that  if  I  be  justly  charged," 
says  he,  "  witli  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  bhame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  pep- 
haps  was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : 
"  Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  himself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping 
short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  wnich 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self" Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  ot 
fensive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  tnat  hell  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex, 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire^ 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugaJLjUfe.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  :  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  '*  having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  aad  much  company  and  jovia- 
Hty,  her  friends,  pos%ly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  tlie  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ; 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  fullen  gjlbom  of  her  husbajid^s  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  ibillingiy  forgot  her 
promise.  Ha  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  an- 
swer :  he  sent  more  with  the  same  sucoeas..   It 
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«oiild  be  tlleged  that  letters  miflcarry ;  he  there- 
fore detpetched  a  messenger,  being  by  this  time 
too  angiy  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  some  contempt  The  family  of 
the  Lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  less  pro^ocati^l  .than  this 


might  have  raised  violent  resentment    Milloi»i  »o  settlement ;  if  everymurmureratgovemmm 


soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  aflniments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  llm)  ^  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce ;"  and  the 
next  year,  his  Tetrachordon, "  Expositions  upon 
the  four  chief  Pheas  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage." 

This  mnovation  was  opposed,  as  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected, by  the  clergy,  who,  then  holding  their 
famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords  ; 
•*but  that  house,'*  says  Wood,  "whether  appro- 
ving tlM  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  aodli  dismiss  him.** 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
against  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  seroing  man  turned  solictor,  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  ;t  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  nM|e 
worthy  of  derision  than  ot  confutation.  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in;|tero  sonnets,  of 
which  the  first  is  contemptibll^nd  the  second 
not  excellent 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had 
favoured  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by 
his  humour,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himself 
rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufllerer  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reimion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
one  BlackboTough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  le-Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from 
tnother  vjl^  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her 
knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
"  but  partly,**  amp  Philips,  "  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  incnnable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act*of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace.'*  It  weiK  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  afterwards  recmed  her  father  and 
her  broth^  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were 
distressed,  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  Jheopa- 
gitieoy  a  Speech  o/Mr.  John  Milton /or  the  Liber- 
ty of  tadiceneed  Printing.  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


i^h^ve  produced  a  problem  in  the  icienee  of 
government,  which  human  undf^rstanding  seemi 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothinff  may  bn 
published  but  what  civil  authority  wall  have 
previously  approved^  poirer  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth ;  if  every  dreamet  oi  innova? 
tions  may  propagate  his  projects,  mfn  C9am§- 


^  It  wu  animadrerted  upo^but  without  any  mention 
of  Milton^iname,  by  Bishop  nil,  in  his  Cases  of  Con* 
selence  Deeal^  4,  Omt  3-— J>  B. 

t  He  IsnnB  the  author  of  it  a  shallow  brain 'd  puppy ; 
ana  thus  refers  to  it  in  his  index,  *'  Of  a  noddy  who  wrote 
at^jpk  aboutwimiiof.)*-^.  B. 


may  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  lie  no  peace ; 
and  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  mey  teach  hio 
follies,  there  can  be  ^  r€||igion.  Tjie  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  tb  punish  the  authors ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
though  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinion! 
which  that  society  shall  think  pemicions ;  but 
this  punishiMII)  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  TOok ;  and  it  seems  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civikor 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  lohg  out  of  nit 
thoughts. 

AlK>ut  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  his  La- 
tin and  English  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
"Allegro'*  and  "Penseroso,"  with  some  others, 
were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  largo  house  in  Barbican  for 
the  reception  of  scholani;  but  the  numerous  |#» 
lations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grahi-' 
ed  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  lipms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  "and  the 
house  again,**  says  Philips,  "now  looked  like 
a  house  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great  ^pHpibly  his  having 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may 
nave  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  callinjg 
him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster;  whereas.it  is 
meW  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
TO  teach  all  the  young  fr}r  of  a  pansh ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  his  learning  apd  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  t^t  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sa- 
voured in  flie  least  of  pedantry.** 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuatoL 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  taan 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
ment This, .  however,  his  warmest  fnendi 
seem  not  to  htve  ^00^  they  therefore  i^ft 
and  palliate.  He  dionot  self  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber- 
milliner,  and  measured  nis  conmiodities  only  to 
his  friends.  « 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  wao 
not  long  conlll^ed :  and,  to  raise  his  character 
again,  nas  a  mmd  to  invest  him  with  military 
splendour:  "He  is  much  mistaken,*'  he  says, 
"  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  design  of 
making  him  an  adiutantpgeneral  in  Sir  Wuliam 
Waller*s  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design."  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  mucngreater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  designed  about  $ome 
time,  if  a  man  be  not  much  mUtaken,  Milton 
shall  be  a  pcda^gue  no  longer :  for,  if  Phflipo 
be  not  much  mistoken,  someoody  at  some  tmio 
designed  lum  for  a  soldier. 
About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-mn- 
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delled,  (1^5,)  he  ipmoyed  to  a  siBaller  houptlli 
Holborn,  whidi  opeYied  backward  into  LiiK 
cioln'a  Iim  Firidai  He  is  not  known  to  have 
published  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
death,  when,  Gnding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  praabyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
'd|M^  ^^"^  ^  compose  the  minds  of  the  people, 
^ne  made  some  "  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  bdtweifo  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels." 
While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  hia^tcon science  dictated ; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  gradual 
prevaleoce  of  opinions,  first  willingly  admitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged  ;  if  objections,  by 
being  overlooked,  were  forgottetl^'j|tod  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction ;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  fac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  )K>ne6t,  however  it 
mig[ht  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having 
intCpolated  the  book  called  **Icon  Basilike," 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's "Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  King  ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  **  Iconoclastes,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  fts  with  a  heavy  crime, 
ia  iha  indecent  languagi  with  which  prosperity 
ImA  imboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great ;  "  Who 
would  hate  imagined  so  httle  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  all-seeing  Deity — as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  relic  of 
his  saintly  exeitAes,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  ?" 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scaffold  the  regicides  took  awa^ 
so  thftt  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer ;  aad  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the 
question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 

€nsure  it,  with  a  httle  extension  of  their  ma^ 
e,  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 

Kins  Charles  the  Second,  oeing  now  sheltered 
in  HoTlan^  employed  Salmasius,  professor  of 
polite  learning  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  defence  of 
pis  father  and  of  monajp^y  ;  «nd,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  him,  atf  w«e  reported,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment ;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  con- 
fidence of  himself,  thought  he  pnbabTc  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own  quah- 
fications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  pubUshed  "Defensio  Regis." 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  iMiich  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Hoboes  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  langusge  was  best^  or 
whose  ai]guments  were  worst  In  my  opimon. 
Milton's  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  ana 
more  pounted;  but  he  delights  himself  with 
teasin^his  adversaxr  as  much  as  with  confuting 
htm.    He  makes  a  ioolish  allusion  of  Saknasits 


whose  doctrine  h*  considers  as  servile  and  un- 
manly, to  the  sti«am  of  Salmasius,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhap- 
pily married  to  a  scold.  Tu  es  Goi/ia,  says  Md- 
ton,  etf  ut  aiuntj  mmium  ^allinaceus.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  nis  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticisms,  with  vicious  Latin.  He 
opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he  has  used  per- 
sunOf  which  according  to  Milton,  signfies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  j|ipmans, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  persoiu  But  M  Ne- 
mesis is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical, 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  him, 
has  remarked,  propino  te  grammatistis  tuts  ya- 
puladum.*  From  vaptUo^  which  has  a  passive 
sense,  vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade  ;  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
mar, if  grammarians  discuss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight ;  but  bis  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  sapplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
eliily  gains  attention ;  and  he^  who  told  every 
man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly 
want  an  audieijplb 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
easerness,  is  very  credible.  He  tanght  only  the 
stale  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  unpleasing 
duty  of  submission,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literature, 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered. as  any  one^s  rival.  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  People,  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  wno  was 
then  at  court ;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa- 
vour the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  is  not 
much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  long  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and^.  might  in- 
cUne  him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  led  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  published  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration,  fm  the  beirinninp,  being  oro- 
bably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  be  enaea- 
Toursto  defend  his  use  of  the  word  persona;  but, 
if  I  remember  light,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in 
his  fourth  satire: 

— Q.uid  agas,  cum  dira  el  fodior  omnI 
Crimine  persona  est  ? 


•  Tbe  work  here  rtferred  U),  is  '*  Selscurum  d« 

)mgu&  Latint  obeervatloiicm  libri  dao.    Ducta  et  cur& 

Joanuis  Ker.  1719."   Ker  obeenres,  that  vapolanduia 

I  la  *'flogaU  aoladsmus  ;**  and  quotes  Yaraasst  and 
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ureproKhed  Milton  with  losing 
hu  vfm  in  the  qnurel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
leir  with  tha  twliaf  that  he  had  shortf^ned  Snl- 
minai'a  life,  and  botb  perhapa  with  mom  ma- 
lignity lluti  redton.  Saloiasius  died  at  the  Spa, 
Sspt  3,  1653 ;  and  u  controvcrtuls  nro  com- 
monly aaidMo  be  killed  by  tbcir  lost  £uiute,  Mil- 
ton waa  flatta^  with  tbe  credit  of  destroying 


prell'hl 


bj  tliM{|^hontjF  of  which  he  had  desiromd 
narcHTtnd  commenesd  inonarrh  himself,  under 
the  tlilB  of  Protector,  hutwitli  kingly  and  i 

than   kingly  power.      That  hia  authority 

lawful,  never  wa^retendeJ ;  he  himself  found- 
od  his  right  onlySFnaeBMity;  but  Milton,  hav- 
ing DOW  taaled  the  honey  of  public  employment, 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  phiioiophy ; 
se  his  ofRce  under  a  ma- 


.mmjlo 


nbe 


mare  just  than  that  rebel  I  inn  should 
very^  that  be  who  had  justified  the  murder  of 
his  kiof,  for  aome  acts  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
^  lawAlfdiould  now  sell  hie  services  and  his  flat- 
a  tyrant,  of  wlmm  it  was  evid^t  that 


hii 


luld  do  nothing  lawfi 

He  had  now  been  blind  foi 

f  intellect 

discharge 


luch,  rt 


tary.n 


of  lA 


His 


was  too  eager  to  be  di«crled,Md  too  strong 
be  snbdued.  ^ 

About  this  time  his  &nt  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, having  left  liim  Ihiec  dsuehters.  As  he 
probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
continue  the  appoarancp  of  lamentinir  herj  but 
aflor  a  short  time  murried  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Captain  Wondeock,  of  Hackney;  a 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  Uhe  hi^  IP' 
own.  She  died,  within  a  vear,  of  child-hirth^ 
or  tome  distemper  that  followed. it;  and  her 
buabud    honoured  her   memory  with  a   poor 


Thefinrt  reply  to  Milton's  "^Defensio  Populi" 
waa  publisHed  m  1651,  csIlM  "Apotosin  nro 
Rege  et  Populf    '--'^  -  "■  .^.      '  ■ 

"-' --lauasM.itam 

Of  ihi 

thor.waanotknown:  bm* Mil  ton.and  his  nephew 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an- 
swer ao  much  corrected  by  him  that  i1  might  be 
called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal ;  and, 
knowing  hitn  no  friend  to  ro^pcides,  (hoi^ht 
themaelves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  iflhey  had 
known  what  they  only  empectPd. 

Next  year  appeared  "  Rcgii  Sanffuinia  clamor 
ad  Coelum."  Of  thirthe  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  waaafterwardl  prsbeBdaiy  of  Can- 
leibuiy ;  but  Monia,  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, hartM  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  aa  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "Defcn- 
aio  Secnnda,"  and  overwhelmed  by  auch  vio- 
lence of  invective,  thalheliegan  to  shrink  under 
the  tempest,  and  gave  Ilia  pcraecutora  the  means 
of  knowing  the  true  author.  Dn  Moulin  was 
now  in  great  danger;  but  Milton' a  pride  ope- 
rated uainat  hia  nialignity  ;  and  both  he  and 
his  frirfda  were  more  wilting  that  Du  Moulin 
■hoaJd  escape  than  that  he  should  be  cpnvicted 
ofjoaitake. 
«Tn  this  tennd  defence  he  ahowa  thathii  elo 


^leneA  is  not  merely  satirical ;  the  mdenMi  of 
hia  invective  is  eqnatled  bj'tlHjnoun'w  of  hi« 
flattery.  "  Pesarimer.CrOIMI&e,  lu  aoliu  m- 
peres,  ad  te  ramma  nottraran  rerum  rediit,  in 
te  solo  conaiMit,  inauperabili  tn«  virtuti  cedimna 
cuncli,  nemine  vel  olMoquente,  niai  qni  a  qualei 
iiiEqiialis  ip°e  honorea  sibi  quoirit,  jb  dinlihi 
concesaos  Invidet,  autnon  i^leUlg^l^l  MtIV 
eodelatc  hominum  magil  vel  Da>  ^«)um,  vel 
ralioni  con iii-n ton eum,  esse  inViviUte  nihil  Equi- 
na, nihil  uliliua,  quam  potiri  rertim  dienisai- 
mum.     Eumteagnoscunfomnea,  Cromuelle,  ec 

conaitii,  cierdtuum  fortissimorum  iruwralor, 
paler  palriu?  geasiati.  Sic  tu  MpitaiA  bono-* 
mm  omniuBM  animitua  misaa  vSce  salutana." 
Carsar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dicta- 
torsliip,  had  not  more  servile  or  t 
RatlBry.  A  translation  may  ahow 
but  m  elegance  is  less  atlamable.  Having  ei 
posed  the  nnskilfulneaa  or  aelfiahneas  ofthe  tat' 
mcr  government,  "  We  were  left,"  say  Mjkon, 
"to  ourselves;  the  whole  national  interesTfUl 
into  your  hands,  and  aubaists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  ynur  virtue,  overpowering  and  renat- 
lesa,  every  man  gives  way,  eicept  some  who, 
without  e(]iial  qualiticalians,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  ofmeril  greater 
than  their  own,  or  whl^  have  yet  to  leariL  &at 
in  the  coalition  af  hslnan  society  notld|Kk 
more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  afreea8(e% 
reason,  tlian  that  the  highest  mind  a^uld  bava 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confesaion  ;  such  are  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  moat  glorioua  of  our 
countrymen,  the  direetor  of  our  public  conncila, 
Ibo  leader  of  unconquered  artniea,  the  father 
liyour  country;  for  by  that  title  does  every 
'  hail  you  with  aincere  and  volnotafy 


elegant 
r.i{lji 


undertook  his  own  vindication  agunst  Mor^ 
whom  he  declares  in  hia  title  lo  be  juatlycalled 
the  author  of  the  "  Regireangiiinia  Clamor." 
In  this  there  ia  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence,' nor  doea  he  forget  his  wonted  w% 
"Moras  ea?  an  Momus  7  an  uterquo  j^X 
eat  7"  He  then  reroembers  that  Moras  i^ 
for  a  mulberry- tree,  and  hint 


quojifla 


tafcrebat 


Qlib  pDM  nigra  lulil  Mon 

With  thia  piece  ended  his  controvernes  j  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himselfop  to  hia  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employmenL  * 

As  serrelnry  lo  thefrolector,  he  ie  supposed 
to  have  wiittan  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  wiill  Spain.  His  agency  was  consi- 
dered as  of  great  importance  ;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
detsy  waa  pubticlylmputed  toMr.  Milton't  iu 
disposition  ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  waa  pru 
voked  to  eipress  his  wonder^hst  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Lain,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  yean  old,  and  lewng 


'L*!r°^. 


b1  pinliy.    B«  <^Hg«  li  an 


Eve,      ) 

Conacience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

8ickne«8, 

PiFContenc* 


with  others : 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Chsptj. 


30  .MILltoN, 

himielf  disencofldbered  from  external  iflCo^lK 
tion,  he  seema  Ip  have  recollected  his  fonber 
purposes,  and  tAtve  resumed  three  great  woikt 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  i'utui[i  employ- 
ment ;  an  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Littin  tongue. 
,.  To  ool|^  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 

'  ^filers  MuA  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness,^  1^'*'^"^^ 
because,  H  depends  opon  perpetual  and  minute  ^"'' "'" 
inspection  and  dbllation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it  afler  he  had  lost  his 
eyes ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  "  almost  to  his  dying 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and 

>  denci^fct,  th^  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press.'*  ThKompilers  of  the  Ljtiin  dictionary 
printed  at  Cambriage,  had  the  uie  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  a^lhors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  apt  easy,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
affiiirs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  hie-  epic  poem,  after  much 

^A^'ation,  long  choosing,  ftiid  beginning  late, 
TOBxed  upon  "  Paradise  Lost ;''  a  design  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  designed  to  celebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
■us  ;  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
**to  another  destiny.'*^ 
It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 

^'ects  led  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  in  a 
ibrary  {  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested tts 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  mose  wil^ 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries  :^ 
and  Mdk  bad  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  teginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan's  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegoricv  persons  ;  such  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
If  Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans  ff 

j%  The  Persons.  The  Persons. 

JBjj^ael.  Moses. 

^Mmrus  of  Angels,  Divine  Justice,  Wisdom. 

Hearenly  Love.  Heavenly  Love. 

•  The  "  Camhrlflfe  Dictionary,"  pvblished  in  4to. 
1808,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  some  small  additions, 
ofthatof  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  I6d;3,  by  sundrv  persons, 
of  whom,  though  their  names  are  concealea,  there  is 
rrait  reason  to  conjecture  that  Milton's  nephew,  Edward 
Philips,  is  one  ;  for  it  \n  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
vol.  I.  p.  avt.  that  '*  Milton^  Thesaurus '*  came  to  his 
hands ;  and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  prefacaftiereto,  that  the 
«ditors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manu- 
script, collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together 
with  the  preface  above  mentionei,  and  a  large  pan  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Canbridge  Dictionary,*'  have  been  incor- 
porated  and  printed  with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
'«Liuleton*s  Dictionary,"  till  thai  of  1733.  Vid.  Biog. 
Brit.  3M3,  in  not.-%o  that,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  of  Miiton^s 
MS.— H. 

t  Id  e«f,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Blackmdhw— H. 

1  Trinitr  College.— R. 

f  The  ortmaa  Id  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  lie. 
wtrs   iotrn<Hesd,    were  Moralities,    not  Bfytteriea.— 


The  E«Hlfef  BcaTi  Res- 
pertis. 

R^t™'  I  with  the  Serpent    Chorus  of  Angela. 

Lucifer. 


}- 


Adam* 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour,     A 

Bickoess,     1 

Dlscotfent,  I 

lenorancf,    f 

Fear, 

Death..        J 

Faith,  Hope,  CterUy. 


Mules. 


PARADISE  LOST. 
The  Persona, 

Moies  TpoXoy/^ei,  recountilll  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body  ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah :  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God  ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

M.?.?'    I  debating  what  should  become  oTSM^  if  he 

ChoMi  or  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 

ACT  a 

Heavei^  Love. 

B^ening  Star. 

Chorus  sings  the  marriage-song,  and  describes  Para 

dise. 

ACT  ra. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adaai's  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  aad  relates  Lucifer's  rebellloB 
and  fall. 


ACT  IV. 

Adam, 

Eve, 

Conscience  cites  them  to  Ood's  examination. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost 


fallen. 


ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise, 
prene^d  by^an  anfel  with 
,  Orief,  Hatre' 
mine. 


t. 


H 


Motes. 


Labeur,  Orief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  F»* ' 
mine,   PestilenSe,   Sickness,   Discori* 
tent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death, 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise.  Winter, 
Heat,  Tempest,  Uc 

Faith,        ') 

Hope,        S  comfort  hijp  and  instruct  him. 

Charity,     )  -'? 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 

f»n>duced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.    The 
bllo¥ring  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  more 
maturity, 

^dam  unjmradUed  ; 

The  an^el  Grebriel,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing ;  showing,  since  this  globe  was  seated,  his 
frequen^  as  sMKfa  on  earth  as  in  hseven :  de- 
scnoes  Paradise.  Next  the  Chorus,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para^ 
dise,  afler  Lucifer*s  rebellion,  by  command  from 
God :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concemmg  this  excellent  new  crea- 
turcj  man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 
SHDufying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise 
vAk  a  more  free  office,  passes  by  the  statbn  of 
the  CbBltls,  and,  desired  by  theiii  relates  what  he 
knew  jf  man :  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their 


lorg  and  iribuge.  After  thaL.  I,iKifcr  ippcore ; 
after  tif  ovenhrow,  bemoiniHmsL'ir,  nnd  gd^n 
levedpwmtn.  TheChotusp>vparc!  icsislunce 
on  hisfint  ipprooch.  At  laat,  nliL-r  disrour^E'  or 
enmity  on  either  side,  heJepa-r-;  niiirfat  tlie 
Cho^m  Bings  of  LhcballjGlindiL.  luiv  In  htrav<yn, 

»,i|iiliiil  liiiinilil  Mil  I liBilim     ri^  bifiiro,  lUlfV 

*e  Sfsl  oct.Tii^  BOrig  a  H*™  '''  ''■"■  i'"'adon. 
Tim  again  mty  »pp«r  Lucifer,  i ,  [jriii[i  nnd  n- 
ulling  in  whalM  ti«d  done  %  I  he  di'slnirtinn  of 
man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  bavins  by  tliitj  time 
l)een  seduced  by  the  Serjenlj  appcara  confusedly 
covered  with  leaTee.  Conapence  in  a  ehape  iu> 
cuaeabira;  Justice  dies  him  tb  a  place  wnilhei 
JehoTah  called  for  hiiu.  In  Ihg  mctin  nliilc,  lii% 
Chorus  entertaina^  Bti«e,  and  ia  infonAcd  by 
Bome  angel  the  manner  of  Ihe  fall  Here  the 
Chonu  Gewaiis  Adun'a  fall  Ailam  then  and 
Eve  return:  aceuse  one  another;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wiTc;  is  aluhhom  in 
hia  ofienc^JustJcB  appear*,  reaeona  with  iiim, 
convinces  nhp  The  Chorua  admoiusheth  Adam, 
■nd  bids  him  beware  Luciter'a  eiainple  of  im- 
penitaace.  Thoangcl  ii  aenl  to  banish  them  out 
of  PinriNf :  but  before  cauaea  to  pane  before  hia 
'  eyes,  ia  ahuea,  a  mask  of  all  ilic  evils  ^  ihia 
life  and  wortil  HeishuInU^  relents,  dabrE; 
at  laat  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  piSbiaea 
the  Measiah;  then  calls  in  Fuilli,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  instrucla  him;  he  rei>iiits.  ohra  Gvi 
the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalti.  The  Chonj! 
briefly  concludes.    Compare  Ihu' viiili  iho  formci 

These  are  very  imperfect  nrriimcniB  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost^"  but  it  is  p^Mntloaecf^tal  works 
in  1h«i  seminal  state,  prfgnanl  with  lateut  posai- 
InllQca  of  excellence ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their 
gradual  growth  and  eipannoQ,  and  lo  obEcrve 
how  they  are  aometimes  auddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sameliinea  )<lowly  Improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  ia  almost  the  only  iilrrory  labom 
whictiMindneas  cannot  obstmcu  and  [licrefore  he 
naturally  aolaced  hia  sohlude  lAhc  iiidiilyeiue  of 
his  fancy,  airi  the  melody  of  his  nuinhet!.  He 
had  done  what  ho  knew  to  be  necessarily  preiH- 
ous  to  political  excellence;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  ivilh  aermty  arts  and  affnirs  :  his  coln- 
prehenaion  was  extended  by  vanoua  knowledge, 
and  hia  memory  stored  Mi1)ibitelleclnal  trcoaurea. 
He  was  akilful  in  many  lan^aees,  and  had  by 
reading  and  composition  attained  the  full  maateiy 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  bdp 
from  books,  liad  he  retained  the  ]>awer  of  perusing 

Butvhile  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  ather  aulhntM,  caught  the 
tove  of  publication,  he  amused  blrnaclf,  as  he 
could,  with  little  productions.     He  sent  to  the 

Ets  (16S81amanu«ctipt  of  Raleigh,  culled  "The 
binet  C)|ipacil;"  and  next  yew  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  Ihe  dergv,  by  ■  "TreBlise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  Ilie  Means  of 
removing  Hirehngs  out  of  IheClmrch." 

Ohver  was  now  dead,  Richard  wa.s  constrained 
to  resign:  the  system  of  eitcmpomry  govern- 
meut,  which  had  been  held  logelhei  only  by  force, 
naturally  fail  into  framnents  wl>nn  that  force  «is 
taken  aWay  i  and  Milton  «w  himself  and  tt* 
eauae  in  equal  dwer.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  aomethinA  He  wrote  Ictiers,  wbidr  To- 
iMcTbaa  fi^/H^ti,  lo  auch  men  aa  1 
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fliends  lo  the  new  commonwMUij  and  even  in 
liie  year  of  the  Restoration  buatcd  nn  jot  of 
heart  or  bppe,  but  was  fantilbsal  enough  to 
i)unk  IhalW  nation,  agitated  as  k  was,  mi^t  bo 
liv  a  pamphkt.  cBtleS  "  A  ready  and  easy 
0  Establish  a  n«E  CominonweaAif  "hick 
■nou^h  considered  lojApIh  s4 


it^lv  and  ludicrously 


-■'•'■  ■    <, 

m  of  tbe^rnmon- 

irK&btc  When  the 

ing,  Harrington,  with 

fanatical  as  himseB',  used  t« 

giavily  of  political  unportanc& 

-^vemment  by  rolaticui;  ami 

he  could  sbito  no  longer,  » 

pubhsh,  a  t^fr/eekM  before 


King  «aa  nppvendy 

meet,  wiili  all 

Millon,  ki        „ 

was  foohdh  enpogh  to  pubhsh, 

llie Restoration,  "^otea  upon  a  sermon  preacnea 

by  one  Griffiths,  enblled  '  The  Fear  of  God  and 

the  King-'"     To  these  notes  an  answer  wa» 

wrilt^  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  pamphkt  petulantly 

called  "No  Blind  Guides." 

'Millon  could  write,  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  about 
to  be  restored,  with  Ihc  irresistible  approbatiao  of 
the  people.  Hewastherefote  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  consequently  obbged  to  quit  the  house, 
wliich  he  held  by  his  office;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  dariger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance ef  liiswiilingLlhooghl  it  convenient  to  B«^ 
some  shelter,  andSi  hmiself  for  a  time  in  M 
tholomriv-close,  by  West  Smilhfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  peitiapa 
unconsduusly,  paid  lo  this  great  man  by  hia  bio- 
graphers r  every  house  in  which  he  resided  ia  bia- 
torically  n        '        " 


t  naming  any  place  [hat  he  hououred  by  hia 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
hOT^ierhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 
judge  oravcngerofhiBown  or  his  father's  wrongs  j 
Anif  promised  lo  admit  into  the  Act  oC  ObUvion 
all,  eice|it  those  whom  the  parliament  ^ki^^  ex* 
ccpl;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
puniahniiinl  but  the  wretches  who  had  immedi- 
ately co-operated  in  tlie  niftder  of  the  King, 
Milton  was  certtunly  not  one  of  them;  be  hu 
only  juBliied  what  they  had  done. 

'riii^  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  ofien- 
slv«,  and  (June  16)  an  order  was  issued  lo  iJik 
Milton's  "  Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  "  Obslru«ib 
of  Jueliee,"  aiiolher  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  burn  them  ta-thc  commo^lKngman.  The 
atlomey-genetB  waa  orderedfll  prosecute  the 
Bulhnra ;  but  Milton  was  not  sabed,  nor  perhapa 
veiy  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  inna> 
merabic  bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  Hke 
King,  that  his  mercy  mkiit  want  no  recommen- 
dalion  of  elegance,  rather  ^led  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Giace.  Goomrin  was  named,  wilh 
nineteen  more,  as  incapadtated  ibr  any  public 
trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  dd  exception.* 

Of  this  lendemeaa  shown  lo  Milton,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  has  not  forborne  |(i  inquire  ihe 


lie  WD  iiNl  eictpced  al  all,  aiat  «in(H|uenilx  (iGladad 
In  Ihe  ijeiietal  FanJon,  or  AtAT  Imlimnliy,  nuKil  ilw  i 
■isrh  cfAittii-ii,  law.  TolaiHl  b  ri^hu  li"  I  AmI  0«d. 
*"i  iiKl  rib  Bye,  iht  nilntHer,  u»pAl  In  IHa  Act,  bet 
M  iluin  i>Qi  iaiDsd,  HciiriTir,  bs  obiainsd  mihiIsI  bu. 
ilun  in  lirctaibgr,  l«n,  which  pmmal  (h<  (ul^-Jb,  im 
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reason.  Bun^et  Uunks  he  was  forgotten;  Vnt 
this  is  another  kptance  which  may  confinn  Dal- 
nrmple^s  observtSioo,  who  savs,  that  **  whenevei^ 
Burnet's  narrations  are  exanuned,  he'ftppeara  to 
be  mistaken.** 

Forffotlen  he  was  not ;  fof  his  prosecution  was 
•rdercds  H  roust  be  therefore  by  design  that  he 
Was  indnided  in  the  general  oblivion.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  friendl  ^Mthe  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sii«  Thomas  Ciaraes:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influ- 
ence. A  very  particular  story  of  liis  escape  is 
told  by  B-ichardson,*  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  n^ht  htm  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  betweeupw  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  priioner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  spared  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brous^ht  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing 
m  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
roflity  and  gratitude  so  pleasing,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit.  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  accountf  Bctterton*s 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
not  certain  that  MillMi  life  ever  was  in 
Goodwin,  who  had  ^nmitted  the  same 
of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  oi  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  WUle  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  oSd- 
passion  for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  '^o^ 
{>oo^&d  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
enc^n  mustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  ?{ 

The  publication  jf  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condraon  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretenc^  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
e  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
vrithin  the  shada  «f  oblivion,  a^d  knew  himself 
to  be  as  muchijiit  of  the  {xiiw^r  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
detemuned  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
li^dit  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Aldcrs- 
gate-street;  and,  beinjf^lind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  dWQstic  companion  and  at- 

^  . . 

•  It  was  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Alh.  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  413,  9d  ediu— C. 

t  That  Milton  saved  Davenant  is  attested  by  Aubrey 
and  by  Wood  from  him  ;  but  none  of  them  say  that  Da* 
venant  saved  ^Milton.  This  is  Richardson's  assertion 
merely. — Malone. 

t  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
secured  himself  is  given  by  an  historian  lately  brought 
to  light.  **  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dis- 
tinguished .bv  his  writia^s  in  favour  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  ppaiended jp  be  dead,^d  had  a 

{mbllc  funeral  pnceasioA.  The  Bmr  applaulnd  his  po. 
lev  in  •scaping  the  punishment  of  aeath,  \^  a  season- 
able a|0ir  «i  ay\ng.»—Cunmngham*9  HittOty  of  Great 
griim,  vol.  I.  p.  14.-R. 


taodant;  and, therefore,  by  the  recaqHnendation 
of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Ehzabeth  MinshuL  of  a 
geAtlcman^s  family  in  Cheshire,  probabhr  imiout 
a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ;  lor  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  grots  and  indelicate 
to  be  a  second  husbalid :  upon  what  other  prin 
ciples  his  choice  waamade  cannot  now  be  known ; 
bilttnarriage  affbided  not  much  of  his  happiness^ 
The  first  wife  leH  him  in  diajgust,  and  was  brought 
back  only  by  terror;  the  second,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  bd^n  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was 
short  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

g  Soon  afler  his  marriage,  according  to  ah  ob- 
scure atory,  he  was  offered  tha/Bontinuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  being  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accept  it,  answered,  "You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  Honest  man.'*  If  he  considered  the 
Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  that  had  shardi  authoritv, 
either  with  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  might 
have  forborne  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  omce  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it  lindec 
the  iMg.  But  this  tale  has  too  Uttie  evidence 
to  deHiffe  a  disquisition  ;  large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  most  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

*He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settle- 
ment with  any. of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.^  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a -proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year,  (1661,)  "  Accidence  commenced  Grain- 
mar;"  a  little  book,  wliich  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  countiy,  and 
was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 

Eerplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
le  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.*  v 
About  this  tini^  ElwoodI,  tlie  quaker,  being  re- 
commended to  him  as  one  who  woi^d  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation, 
attended  him  every  aflemoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  *<  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French^"  required  that  El 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  it  he 
would  talk  wth  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  g^eral ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  whi.;h 
eyeiy  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey ;  and  if  stpangcrs  visit 
us,  it  is  their  Mj^ess  to  practise  such'  Conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his,attendance  ;  for  lie 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew 


^  Yelden.  in  his  continuation  of  Langbaine's  account  ul 
tha  Dramatic  Poets,  8vo.  1698,  says,  that  he  had  been 
loUthat  Milton,  afler  the  Restoration,  kept  a  school  at 
or  near  Onsen  wich.  The  publicaUon  of  an  Accidence  at 
that  parioi  gives  eome  countenanca  to  thia  traditioo.-  • 
Maim  :  ^ . 

*^   ;    •  ' 
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as 


kf  U»  foiM  wtten  he  read  whifle  did  nof  under- 
ituMLaod  would  stop  him,  **  mnd  open  the  meet 
ifiok  Mssajges.^ 

h  a  iMMrt  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  ArtiUeiy- 
vi4l  leading  to  Bunhill-fields ;  the  mention  of 
wfiftfa  concludes  the  resister  oOkf  ilton's  removals 
•ad  habitatione.  He  lived  linger  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  ''Paradise  Lost" 
Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has  been  va- 
DOttsly  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
think  then^eives  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  dihgence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  nnauthonzed  storv  of  a  farce  seen  by 
MDton  in  Italy,  whifih  openecTthus :  Let  the  rom- 
h0m  he  the  fiddU^iHek  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven  * 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  tragedy  or  mysteiy,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  bcguKto  reduce  to  its  present  form  about 
the  time,  (nftS)  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with 
the  defemlers  of  the  King. 

He  tog  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  na- 
tive etprtiy  by  some  great  performance,  while  he 
bd  j«C  perhaps,  no  settled  design,  and  was  sti- 
Bobiea  only  by  such  expectations  as  niHurally 
iiose  from  toe  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
ooQsdousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
flndertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
*lonr  choosing,  and  began  late.** 

W^sie  be  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between 
his  pnvate  studies  and  aflbirs  of  state,  his  poetical 
labour  must  have  been  oflen  interrupted;  and 
periiaps  he  did  little  more  in  tliat  bus^  time  than 
ooostruct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  senti- 
BMnta,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
vritittg,  such  hints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
nppiy.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
Is^ual  operations  while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for, 
having  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  rieed  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Baitf  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  onhosity  to  his  re- 
tarement :  where  he  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chaldsof^  the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
"  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in 
warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjo}[  the  fresh  air ;  and 
io,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  distincuished  parts  as  well  as  Quality.*' 
Ks  visiters  <^liigb  quality  must  now  oe  ima- 
gined to  be  few ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reason- 
ably court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 

iDnstxious,  that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood, 

to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street,  where 

he  was  bom. 
Acoording  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in 

a  aniall  house,  ''neatly  enough  dressed  in  black 

dothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ; 

pale,  but  not  cadaverous^  with  chalk-stones  in  his 

hands.  H^said,  that,  if  it  were  tmL  for  the  gout, 

his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.*^^^ 
In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable 

lb  ose  the  common  exercises,  he  uMd  to  swing  in 

a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 
He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed 

vpoo  hb  poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be 

-  ■         ■         ^-^— a— .. 

*  It  M  aearetlr  nectmuj  to  iiilbnathe  reader,  thatfib 
rabiaon  of  Vt>kalre*a  waa  perfectly  tnia,  as  (ax  aa  relalaa 


noted  by  those  with  whom  he  waa  familiar ;  fiir 
he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  eiMaposed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  relainy 
to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant This  gave  opportunity  to  obsOTa|ions  and 
reports.  "  * 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  m  the  composure  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,**  which  I  have  a  particular  reason,** 
says  he,  **  to  remember ;  for  whereas  I  had  th« 
perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning^  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, 
(which,  being  written  by  whateiBp  hand  came 
next,  might  possibly  want  correctlA  as  to  the  or* 
thography  and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  summer 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerabla 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  there<^,  was  an* 
swered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Veraal;  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  hali 
his  time  therein.'* 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his 
opinion  Philips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year; 
for  Milton,  in  hiajjagies,  declares^  that  with  jh^ 
advance  of  the  epUg  he  feels  the  mcreaae  Q^p 
poetical  force,  redeunt  in  cormtna  vires,  ToMb 
It  is  answered,  that  Philips  could  hardly  mistake 
time  so  well  marked ;  ana  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  dbflerent  times  of  the  year  fa- 
vourable to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Kiehard- 
son  conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  taster  or  slower,  but  it  muiA  go  on. 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on^  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  m 
not  easy  to  discover. 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  noon  the  seaion% 
those  temporary  and  periodical  eobs  and  flows  ol 
intdlect,  maj,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  tht 
fumes  of  vain  imagination.  oapietiM  dondnabitut 
astrit.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weatheiw 
bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore^ 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  die 
inability  wnich  it  supposes.  Our  powers  ewe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  postunt  quia 
posse  videntw,  When  succMseems  attainable, 
diligence  is  enforced;  but  wMA  it  is  admitted 
that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  un  without  re- 
sistance, for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of 

nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to 
have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an 
opinion,  that  the  world  wtdm  ito  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  themisfortun^  to  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature,  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  Unguished,  that  neither  treea 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinkmg 
by  gradual  dimmution.*    Milton  appears  to  sus- 


♦  ThH  opinion  la,  wkh  great  leaning  >>m*^I<^'^ 
refbcedina  book  now  rery  ll||i?k"®TP»_  .^Jj^gjj^ 


now  rery  little 
Ikl  Power  dp  1 


or  DMslsradon  of  ft|  Power  tfP  ProvWence 
the  Ooreramont  of  the  worW,»»  by  Dr.  George  Hakewin, 

The  first  who  venturfd  to  propo- 
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pectthataoubpsitakeoftheffeneral  clegenencj 
and  is  not  withmit  some  fear  tnat  his  book  is  to  be 
wiitten  in  **  an  age  too  late''  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and 
sometimes  finds  reception  amon^  wise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  tlie  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  aegree  of  latitude  too 
hig^  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit  From  this 
fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  when  he  feiu^d  lest  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies, 
another  not  more  reasonable  might  readily  find 
its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  vi|[orous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying  na- 
ture, or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty 
groyellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
by  producing  something  which  they  should  not 
nwngly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
wfipwere  bom  in  better  ages,  lie  might  still  be 
gretii  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growingeveiy  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
composition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
perhaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  s6?ms 
to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
ooyera  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  ''that  he  would  some- 
times lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
oould  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetiu  or 
ffff  rum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half^  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  are  eagerhr  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  sometlmig  of  this  inequahty  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  tauj^ht  to  write;  nor 
would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casual  visiter  m  dis- 


thor  of  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
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burthening  his  mentory,  if  his  dangliter  conld  htT0 
performeathe  office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  ha«  been 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true 
of  every  fertile  and  copious  mina,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Mflton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  much  of  t^iie 
poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  business ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  on- 
premeditaten  verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
trom  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  his  conunand. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  ot 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known. 
The  begin nin|r  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  liad  clouded 
him  iivith  discountenance,  and  that  heiras  ofiend- 
ed  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothiuj^  required  fix>m  him  but  the 
common  duty  of  hving  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  noped, 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,  tlian  he  finds  himself  in  aanger,  '*  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tcxigues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compass'd  round."  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion ;  out  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  regicides  oould  no  longer  boast  their 
wickedness.  But  of  evU  tongues  for  Milton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates' 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  his 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
King. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Mil 
ton  took  refiige  at  Chalfon^  in  Bucks ;  where 
Elwood,  who  nad  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  and, 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  *  Paradise  Lost;'  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had 
ceased,  he  retomed  to  Bunhill-fields,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kmdnese 
from  a  chaplain  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
siniile  of  the  sun  ecEpeed  in  the  tint  book,  jet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
27, 16$7y  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
pajment  of  fiye  podndi^  with  a  itipJatiop  to  i»- 
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ccire  Surt  poluids  mote  whefr  thirteen  hundred 
■houM  be  sold  of  the  first  edition ;  and  agmiiL  five 
pounds  lAer  the  sale  of  the  same  number  oi  the 
second  edition ;  and  anoUier  five  pounds  aAer  the 
Mine  sale  of  Uie  third.  None  oif  the  three  edi- 
tions were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
comes. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  a  small 
quarta  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ; 
and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted 
inothers. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his 
second  pa3rment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed 
April  8d,  1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  given 
till  1674 ;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the 
number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ;  and  some 
other  small  improvements  were  made.  The  thurd 
edition  was  published  in  1678;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the^py  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
claims  to  Smunons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  1690.  Simmons  nad 
already  agreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Bra- 
bazon  Ayuner,  for  twenty>five  nounds ;  and  Ayl- 
mersold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17.  1683, 
and  half^  March  24. 1690,  at  a  price  consiaerably 
enlarged.  In  the  nistory  of  ** Paradise  Loss's 
deduction  thus  minute  will  rather  gratify  than 
fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
have  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
fflected  merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures ofiered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
truly  stated  7  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
been  lavished  on  an  evil  that  w^  never  felt  ? 

That  m  the  reigns  of  Charl^  and  James,  the 
**  Paradise  Lost**  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  court:  and  who  that  solicited  fa- 
vour or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fended of  the  regicides  7  All  that  he  himself  could 
think  his  due,  from  evil  tmii^es  in  evil  days,  was 
that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
mired. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the 
public.  Those  who  have  no  power  to  judse  of 
past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt 
their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Miiton*s  age  what  it  is  in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  a  general  amusement:  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  often  gentiemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  ipiorance.  The  women  had  not  then 
aspired  to  hterature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied 
with  a  dosel  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeea,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  But  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  aocomphshment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem 
Qrpoffrapby,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
smaU.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years, 
with  only  two  editions  oif  the  woriis  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
tnousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  m  opp')8ttion  to  so  much  recent  iMnit^, 
and  to  a  s^fle  of  versification  new  to  all,  iiod  dui- 


flitsting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of 
Uie  prevalence  of  genius.  Th||.demand  did  not 
immediately  increase;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  notaf* 
ford.  Only  tnTee  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven 
years ;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance ; 
Its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion  ; 
and  the  ooportunities  now  given  of  attractuig  no- 
tice by  advertisements  were  then  very  few ;  thtf 
means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  general  litera- 
ture which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put, an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  love,  and  "Paradise  Lost "  broke  into 
open  view  with  sufficient  security  of  kind  recep- 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  cahn 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de- 
jected, rdying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waiting  without  impatience  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  the  mean  timf  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
supplied  the  want  tf  sight  by  a  very  odd  expodi- 
ent,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  "that  though  our  author 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  bun  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of  younger 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end ; 
yet  excusing  only  the  daughter  by  reason  of  her 
bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other  two  were  con- 
demned to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly 
pronouncing  otall  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
ne  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  pe- 
ruse- viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,  the  Syriac,^ 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  tumost  beyond  en- 
durance. Yet  it  was  endure4  \ff  both  u>r  a  long 
time,  though  the  irksomeness  or  this  emplojrment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneasiness :  so 
that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
sent  out  to  leam  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
leam,  particularly  embroideries  in  ^old  or  silver.*' 

In  the  scene  ot  misery  which  this  mode  of  in- 
tellectual labour  sets  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are 
most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  under- 
stood can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure^ 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  conv^  meaning.  U 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise 
would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  <<  Paradise  Lost,"  (1667,) 
he  publisned  his  "  Histoiy  of  England,"  com- 
prising the  whole  fable  of  Geofireyof  Mo[^mouth, 
and  continued  to  the  Norman  uvasioiL    Why 
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he  thodd  ha^e  given  the  first  put,  which  he 
•eeme  not  to  belivve,  and  which  is  universally  re- 
jected, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
narah;  but  it  has  sometlung  of  rousfa  vigour, 
which  perhaps  may  often  strike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  history  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
but  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  tne  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  ap- 
l^ed  to  the  modem  clergy ;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament  anci  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  oi  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards publishad,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained,*' and  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
nas  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged firom  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  "Faradise  Regained** 
to  Elwood,  "  This,**  said'  he,  **  is  owing  to  you  ; 
for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  otherwise  I  had  not 
thooght  of.*' 

His  last  poetical  ofllsnring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwooci  relates,  endure  to  hear 
•*  Paradise  Lost**  preferred  to  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained.*' Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value,  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  be  has  been 
diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efforts  is  considered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessuily 
most  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
self. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
mooate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  ^rtis  Logica  plenior  Institutio 
ad  Petri  Rami  Methodum  concinnata;  that  is, 
**  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus.**  I  know  not  whether,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Univowties ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
the  first  oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  mnovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  that  he  forgot  his 
fears,  and  published  a  "Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popeiy." 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  vrith  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Thnty-nina  Articles    His  prin- 


crole  of  toleration  is,  agreement  in  the  snffldeiiej 
ot  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who, 
whatever  their  opinions  are^rofess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  The  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  hberty  of  either  puoUc  or 
private  worship ;  for  thoujfh  they  plead  con- 
science, "  we  nave  no  warrant,**  he  says,  "  to 
regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture.** 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit  The  term 
Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  '*  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls ;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  cathcJic  scnis 
matic.** 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preservative  against  popeiy,  he  recommends 
the  (uiigent  perusal  of  the  i^^criptures,  a  duty,  from 
wiiich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press, 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for 
his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vail^ over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  Ha 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunhill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chan- 
cel of  St  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was 
very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,**  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestoweci  more  words  upon 
himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  soli  Miltcno 
aecundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atterbuiy,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception. 
"  A  nd  such  has  been  the  cnange  of  public  ofMnion,** 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ao> 
count,  "  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls.** 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  ha>ing  been  in  his 
youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  Ught  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  snoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  he  hsis  given  of  Adeun.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  die  lieroic  stature,  but  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  accordin|^  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
commends the  use  in  his  book  on  education. 

His  ^68  are  said  never  to  have  been  blight; 
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becD  once  quick. 

Bi«  doioeMic  hafaiu,  k>  Iw  w  tfaef  u«  known, 
wen  tfaoM  of  t  lereie  atuduiL  He  draok  Utile 
Itrongdhnk  of  any  kind,  imd  fed  wilhoul  exte<« 
in  quantitj,  u)d  Ln  hiB  eu^ier  jew  without  deLi- 
cacT  of  diaice.  In  hia  jomh  be  studied  late  al 
ni^I:  but  sfterwudB  cbanaed  his  bours,  and 
rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  auiDDii.T, 
and  five  in  the  winter.  The  couise  of  his  dny 
wu  heat  known  aflei  he  wu  blind.  When  hi- 
fir«  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  BiWr', 
and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then  took  some  ei- 
erdse  Tor  an  hour;  then  dined,  then  plajed  un 
and  tang,  or  heird  another  sing,  thE^n 
I  six;  then  entertained  hia  visiters  till 
Ogbl ;  then  aupped,  and!,  sfler  a  pipe  at  Iobac<L'o 
and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  hia  life  descnbed :  but  this  even  tenor  ap- 
pears attainable  only  in  collegea.  He  that  livt  ~ 
in  the  woild  will  sometimes  have  the  auccesaion 
of  his  practice  broken  and  conTuacd.  Visiters,  nC 
whom  Milton  ia  repreaenled  to  have  bad  greni 
numben,  will  come  and  ata;  unseasonably ;  bui-i- 
neaa,  of  which  every  man  has  some,  must  be  don*.' 
when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had 
aomething  read  to  him  by  his  bedside  ;  perhap-' 
-'"-■-  ■" —  ■-■-  daughters  were  emnloyed.     Bi- 
in  llie  morning,  and  dictated  m 

___, ,  . ^  obliquely  in  on  elbow-chair,  with 

\ag  thrown  over  the  amt. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  hi? 
care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  perBonal  esia  te 
to  the  paHiamenl;  but  when  afler  the  con  test  Wcj^ 
deeidsd,  he  lolicited  repayment,  he  met  not  onlv 
with  nej^I,  but  sharp  rebuke;  and,  havingtired 
both  himeelf  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  lo 
puverty  and  hopeless  indignatjon,  till  he  showed 
now  able  he  was  la  do  greater  service.  He  wn<< 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  huadrtd 
pouada  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for 
hii  "  Defence  of  the  People."  His  widow,  who, 
after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich,  in  Cheahir-i?, 
and  died  about  1TS9,  ia  taid  to  have  reported  thai 
hs  lost  tvro  thousand  pounds  by  enlmaling  it  to  a 
scrivener;  and  that,  m  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of 
about  siin  pounds  a  year  belonging  to  Wcet- 
minster  Abbey,  which,  like  other  aliarers  of  tli.' 
plunder  of  rebellian,  he  was  afterwards  obliged  in 
return.  Two  thouaand  pounds,  which  he  bad 
placed  in  the  Eicise-olhce,  were  also  lost  Thert 
U  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  i^ 
duced  to  indigence,  Hia  wants,  being  fen-, 
were  competently  auppUed.  He  sold  his  library 
before  his  death,  and  left  hia  fartuly  fifteen  bun- 
drsd  pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold  aint 
onlvgave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  hterature  was  iinqueatian ably  great  Hi 
read  at!  the  languages  which  areconaidetedeithi  r 
aa  learned  or  pohte ;  Hebrew  with  ita  two  diii- 
lect^  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  aodSpanisFi. 
In  Latin  hia  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  th'- 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appear'^ 
lo  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence. The  books  in  which  hia  daughter,  whi> 
used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  ss  most  di'- 
h^ting,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost  rr- 
peat,  were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides, 
Hia  Eluhptdes  is,  by  Mr.  Cnulock's  kindness,  now 
Bmjhaads;  the  marginisaometimesnotedi  but 
f  hvn  fbmkd  ntrthing  remaiiuhlep 
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Of  the  English  poeta  he  set  most  valae  trpoB 
Spenser,  Shakepeare,  and  Cowley.  Speoaar 
was  apparently  his  favourite :  Shaksprare  he 

may  easily  be  supposed  to  Uke,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader  ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
different  from  hia  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
hia  approbation.  Hie  character  of  Dryden,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good 
rhymist,  but  no  poet 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  lo  hare  been 
Rrat  Calvinialical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians,  to 
have  tended  towards  Arminianiam.  In  the 
mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government  he 
never  thinka  that  he  can  recede  far  enough  from 
popery  or  prelacy:  but  what  Baudius  says  of 
Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  muii  AsMI 
ijaadfugml,  fuom  i^od  irqvtniur.  He  had  de- 
termined rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
approve.     He  has  not  associated  himaelf  with 

raOierwhathe  waa  not,  than  what  iiewaa.  Ha 
waa  not  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  he  was  not  of 
the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  it 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by 
decrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpresaed  by  eitemal  ordinances,  bjr 
atated  calla  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  hsv* 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundeat  veneration,  and  lo  have  been 
untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinbl^ 
and  to  have  hved  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  th« 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence, 
any  viaible  worahip.     In 

of  prayer,  either  solitary,  or  with  his  household  ; 
— itting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

>f  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
>n  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  thai  men  Uve  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  justify  their  conduct  to  theinselTes. 
Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfiuooa 
by  him,  who  represents  our  nnl  parents  ■■ 
irayinjt  acceptably  in  the  atate  of  innocence,  and 
ifflcaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  with 
>ul  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  his  studies 
md  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
leglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he 
intended  lo  correct,  but  that  deaOi,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

■ly  republican,  tor  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  gave  any  better  reaaon  than  that  . 
"a  popular  government  was  the  most  lirugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth."  It  ia  surely  very 
shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the 
chief  good:  and  even  this,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  IruCSc, 
for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 
tional impoverishmenL 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatneaa,  and  a 
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periority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  in  the  church  :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  f  eouired  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  preaominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much  the 
love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 
grant  it  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character, 
m  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consbted  of  women ;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordmate  and 
■  inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  micht 
not  bresk  the  ranks,  he  suflered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sister  first  married  to  Mr.  Philips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Exiward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine ;  *  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  A^r  in  the  Crown-office,  and 
left  a  daughter  living,  in  1749,  in  Grosvenor- 
Btreet 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  do- 
formed,  married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  oflen  read  them. 
Yet  here  increduhty  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  hnes  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
sad;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
commonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as.  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  aied 
soon  after.  Clueen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Port  St  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 

*  Boch  (hem  persons  were  living  at  Holloway,  about 
the  jear  1734,  and  at  that  time  possessed  such  a  degree 
of  health  and  strength  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 
prayer-days  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill  to  Highgate 
uhapel.  One  of  them  was  ninety-two  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Their  parentage  was  known  to  few,  and  their 
namea  were  corrupted  into  Melton.  By  the  Crown-office, 
msDiioned  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  we  are  to  under- 
stand  ibe  Crowp-offlce  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.— H. 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  jjetty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  wntc  ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  "Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  tliirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun« 
dred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  aflw 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  ;  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  ever  procured 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho- 
nour of  contributing  a  prologue. 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works, 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  early 
pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  ha 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  because  he 
was  "  nothmg  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done," 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  himselfl 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit.  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously 
eleflfant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  aflbrd  is 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  tne  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equal  value  ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes ; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"*  have  this  evi- 
dence of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence ;  if  they  differ  from  the  verses  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness ;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 

f>l easing  ;   the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
aboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  lire  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manuscripts, 
happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  nis  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  were  first 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired  ;   what 


t  With  the  exception  of  »« Comui,»»  in  which,  Dr. 
Johnson  afterwards  says,  may  very  plainly  be  diacerer* 
ed  the  dawn  of  twilight  of  ^*  Faradlaa  Loac**— C. 
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we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must  learn 
first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great 
poet  sometimes  force  their  own  judgment  into 
false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces^  and  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  tliink  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.  Ail  that  short  compositions 
can  commonlv  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
with  grace ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  suavitj  and  softness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  m  dangling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
been  bestowed,  is  "  Lycidas ;"  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
ges. It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  efiiision 
of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mmcius,  nor  tells  of 
icugh  satyrs  and  ^  fauns  with  cloven  heel." 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little 
grief: 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
no  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent improbability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Her- 
vey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 


amination.  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  bad  he 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  "L* Allegro"  and  "  II  Pcn- 
seroso,"  I  believe  opinion  is  uniform ;  every  man 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  differently  disposed  :  but  rather  how,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis* 
position  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  real  gayety  through 
a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 


suppose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion    or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star. 


of  nis  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
but  what  image  of  tenaemess  can  be  excited  by 
these  lines? 

"  We  drove  s  field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray  flj  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  Treih  dewe  of  nighL** 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it 
be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  alle- 
gorical,  the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phcebus, 
Neptune  and  iBolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
plies. Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or 
less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a 
shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
feea  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
■kill  in  piping ;  and  how  one  god  asks  another 

SkI  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  nei- 
er  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sjrmpathy ;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  ^sser  fault.  With 
these  trifling  fictions  aremmgled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as.  ought  never  to  be 
polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  least  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
kwwever,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 
conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired, 
tiMt  its  blaw  drives  awav  the  eye  from  nice  ez- 


to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  shade  of  his  meditation,  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  "When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,*  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog- 
nostication, or  some  music  played  by  aerial 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication :  no  mention  is  there- 
fore made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant, 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gay- 
ety from  tne  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  countrj^  tries  what  towered  cities  will  aflS>rd, 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
semblies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies 
of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsa- 
ken the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  music ;  but  be 
seems  to  think  that  cheertul  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 
a  conditional  release. 


*  Here,  as  Wharton  justly  obsertres,  #ohnson  "  haa 
confounded  his  description."  The  melancholy  man  does 
not  go  out  while  it  rains,  but  wails  till 

— the  aun  begins  to  fling 

His  iSaming  beams. —  — —  J.  B 
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For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no 
provision ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  cheerful- 
ness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  with- 
out asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguished  ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently 
discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  characters 
are  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion.* 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is 
the  mask  of  "Comus,"  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of 
"Paradise  Lost''  Milton  appears  to  have 
formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and 
mode  of  verse,  which  his  maturer  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "Comus"  afford  only  a  specimen 
of  his  language  ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power 
of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allu- 
sions, images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish 
almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a  series  of  hues,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the 
votaries  have  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient  The  action  is  not 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  where  suoer- 
natural  intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be 
given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ;  but, 
80  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers ;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness, 
wander  both  away  together  m  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  help- 
less lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli- 
tude. This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the 

Srologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
ant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode 
of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
support  it 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing speeches ;  they  have  not  the  sprightliness 
of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately  com- 
posed, and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion. The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 

*  Mr.  Wanon  intimates  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
or  the  truth  of  his  conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  many 
of  the  images  in  these  two  Ane  poems  from  ^*  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,^'  a  boolc  published  in  1631,  and 
at  sundry  times  since,  aboundini^  in  learning,  curious  in- 
formation,  an<^  pleasantry.  Mr.  Warton  says,  that 
Milton  appears  to  hare  been  an  attentive  reader  thereof ; 
and  to  this  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to.  aa 
many  others  have  done,  for  amuaement  after  the  fatigue 
of  study.— H. 


are  so  general,  that  they  excite  no  distinct  im^ 
ges  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangeroos 
hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  song  most 
owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  aelight 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tran« 
(^uillity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it  is 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  ana  inquires 
his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady 
is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  brother  moralizes 
again  ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration, 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comas  is 
the  most  animated  and  affecting  scene  of  thm 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  recipiD* 
cation  of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 
tion and  detain  it 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagerj ; 
but  they  are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  Yerj 
musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  figures  are  too  bold, 
and  the  language  too  luxunant  for  dislogue. 
It  is  a  drama  in  tne  epic  style,  inelegandy  splen* 
did,  and  tediously  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts 
of  Milton's  life,  upon  different  occasions.  They 
deserve  not  any  particular  criticism ;  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad  ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty- 
first  are  truly  entiUed  to  this  slender  commend»- 
tion.  The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termina- 
tion, requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  ** Paradise  Lost;" 
a  poem,  which,  considered  with  respect  to  d^ 
sign,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect 
to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  com- 
positions. Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  uie  help  of 
reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the 
most  important  truths  by  the  roost  pleasing  pr^ 
cepts,  and  therefore  relatM  some  great  event  in 
the  most  afiectiujg  manner.  History  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  dirersiiy 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation ;  morality  must 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds  and  different  shades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  firom  policy,  and  the  pnetice 
of  lifiB,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminatioas  of  ch»- 
meter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  ffitfiMmg,  eitbv 
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angle  or  combined ;  andphynology  iiiiut  tupplj 
hun  with  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  tnese 
materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing 
fiction.  Nor  is  he  jet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  ot  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrue,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
different  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical 
modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet*s  first  work 
is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards 
to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  process  only  of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  incicfental  and  consequent :  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  (he  most  ardu- 
ous ;  "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;*' 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable,  a 
narration  airtfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have 
equalled  every  other  poet  He  has  involved  in 
fats  account  oi  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 
preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it:  he 
nas  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appeara  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
■faorter  for  the  sake  of  qmckening  the  progress 
of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  crea- 
ted beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  original 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  im- 
mortality, and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only 
bj  persons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beings,  the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are 
•oeh  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  slight  occa- 
sions.   The  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

—of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Thoee  elements^  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  refione ; 

powen,  which  only  the  control  of  Omninoten|ce 
restrains  from  laying  creation  waste,  and  filling 
the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of 
beings  thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  ima^nation  represent 
them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  Poet  nas  un- 
dntaken  and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems,  much  specu- 
ktion  is  commonly  empfoyed  upon  the  charac- 
ton.  The  characters  m  the  '*  Paradise  Lost" 
which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angeb 
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and  of  man ;  of  angels  ffood  and  evil ;  of 
in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  ie 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescension  and  free 
communication;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and 
lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  A^el  and  Gabriel  appear 
occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ; 
the  solitary  fidehty  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiably 
painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characten  are  more  di- 
veraified.  To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such 
sentiments  are  given  as  suit "  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has  been 
censor^  by  Clarke*  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  firom  Satan's  mouthy  for  there 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  oh* 
servation  of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
good  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  speak  as  a  re^l,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
Milton's  undertaking :  and  1  cannot  but  think 
that  he  has  extricated  himself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebeUion  cannot  oe  the  same  with  that  of  mdi- 
ence.  The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haugh- 
tiness and  obstinacy:  but  his  expressions  are 
commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  offensive 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  relMllion  are 
very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 
second  books;  and  the  ferocious  character  of 
Moloch  appeara  both  in  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as  innocence  can 
generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  ate 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toiL 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  inno- 
cence left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mu- 
tual accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they 
regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  trans- 
gression. At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy, 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  superiority  of 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  themarveUouSf  two  parts 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption ;  it  dis- 
plays the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  probable  therefore  is  marveUous,  and 
the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To 
the  accident^  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  eveiy 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be 
made ;  but  the  main  fabric  is  immoveaUy  sop* 
ported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  thie 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  ad- 
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vantage  abore  all  others,  that  it  is  univenally 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  £ve,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil 
which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called' from  Ods  iir6 
I^VC^^i  by  which  is  meaiWt  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
Decause  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
conld  have  been  accompUshed  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the 
changes  to  happen  in  tnis  world.  Both  are 
closely  connected  with  the  great  action  ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires — a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  which  so  lit- 
tle can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared  ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  *<  Iliad'*  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself  7  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  reaxl  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs  ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
perly termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
Milton,  though  he  entitled    **  Paradise 
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Lost"  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
Bong.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome: 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Gato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan's  authori- 
ty will  not  be  suffered  by  dulntilian  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam*s  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  se- 
curely resume  his  human  rank. 

Ailer  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  9enHmentSf  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the  gteater 
part,  unexceptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
rality, or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem,  that, 
at  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conduct  Its 
end  IS  to  raise  the  thoughts  above  sublunary 
cares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, with  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes, 


may  be  accommodated  to  all  times  ;  and  Ra- 
phael's reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
of  hfe  which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were 
supphed  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its 
grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality 
of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends 
to  the  eleijant.  but  his  element  is  the  great  He 
can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace  ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others  ;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggra.vating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex- 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  p«at- 
ness.  To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility  ;  reality 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  ms  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worids 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ; 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
ruse  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "  through  the  spectacles  of 
books ;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  of  Enna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  rocks ;  or  Ulysses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
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mad  with  nbtice  of  their  vanity ;  but  they  con- 
tribute variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce 
an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memory  and  tlie 
fancy. 

His  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  vari- 
ous, than  those  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  does 
not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rii^orous 
comparison  :  his  great  excellence  is  amplitude  : 
and  lie  expands  the  adventitious  image  boyona 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  required. 
Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to 
affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  ail  other  poets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cient epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue ;  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice, 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the 
advantages  of  even  christian  knowledge  may  be 
possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto*s  pravity  is  gene- 
rally known;  and,  though  the  Deliverance  of 
Jertualem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  nas  been  very  sparing  of  moral  in- 
■truction. 

In  Milton  every  line  br^lhes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of 
the  rebellious  spirits  ;  and  even  they  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 
m  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence  and  con- 
firms piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable 
after  it  for  their  repentance  -and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  their  afiection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
sumption. When  they  have  sinned,  they  show 
how  discord  be^ns  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
ought  to  cease  m  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin, 
and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  mis- 
ery, it  be  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments ana  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great 
Our  progenitors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  angels ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra- 
ded them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  the 
portofmecai  suitors;  and  they  rise  again  to  reve- 
rential regard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers 
were  heard. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  what  little 
there  is  nas  not  been  lost  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consciouspess  of  transgression,  and  the 
horrors  attending  the  sense  of^  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly 


impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion  ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
modified,  sometimes  aescriptive,  sometimes  ar^ 


gumentative. 


The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
for  faults  and  defects  every  work  of  man  must 
ha^e,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  of 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  be- 
cause of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  wlat 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 
passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 
Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of 
our  country  7 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  ne  sometimes 
made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtro- 
sions  of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindneM 
obliged  him  to  employ ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  tnought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and 
pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprises  neither  human  actions 
nor  human  manners.'*'  The  man  and  woman 
who  act  and  sufier  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever.  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
efibrt  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has, 
therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  efiects  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him 
must  all  bewail  our  ofiences ;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all 
to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  honor 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy ;  they 
have  mingled  with  our  solitary  tlioughts  and  fa- 
miliar conversations,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,- 
from  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  hours  require  tlieir  association; 
and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,  indeed,  the  genuine 
sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con- 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 
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wit ;  the  mind  Binks  under  them  with  passive 
helplemneflSy  content  with  calm  belief  and  hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different 
appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  perform^  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  aflbrded  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them,  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from 
licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of 
study  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them :  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modem  science,  whatever  could  illustrate 
or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  dencience  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt. 
•*  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation ;  we  desert  our  master,  and 
seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  or  spirits.  He  saw  that 
immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he 
could  not  show  angels  acting  but  by  instruments 
of  action :  he  therefore  invested  them  with  form 
and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immate- 
riality out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  per- 
plexed his  poetr^r  with  his  philosophy.  His  in- 
ternal and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure 
•pirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning 
maiif  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  his  passage  be- 
tween hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of 
■inking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body ;  when  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts 
vptntUs  cwn  shaotf  he  nas  at  least  a  determined 
form ;  and  when  ne  is  brou^t  before  Qabriel,  he 
huu  a  ipear  and  a  shield,  which  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material 

The  vulw  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
kieorporeM  spiritSy  are  at  large,  though  wUhcut 
mumbeTf  in  a  iimit^  space ;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
fault  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  substancej  noio 
grown  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  happened 
to  the  uncomipted  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  sooner  for  their  armsy  for  unarmed  they  might 
ituUy  as  spirits  have  evaded  by  contraction  or  re- 
mme.    Even  as  spirits  they  are  hardly  spiritual ; 


for  contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter ; 
but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam^  is  material ;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity ;  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  beUeve,  the  favourite  of  children, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in- 
crease. 

Aflcr  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
allegorical  persons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract 
ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
has  always  been  the  right  of  poetrv.  But  such 
airy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  su^red  only  to 
do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard;  but  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is 
to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock 
the  mind  by  ascribuig  efiiects  to  nonentity.  In  the 
"  Prometheus"  of  iEschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strength,  and  in  the  ^'Alcestis"  of  Euripides, 
we  see  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  drauna ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Peath,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a 
iourney  described  as  real,  and  when  Death  ofiers 
nim  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  Uie 
passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  fi^ra- 
tive.  The  hell  assigned  to  me  rebellious  spints  is 
described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  ol 
man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacui^ ; 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated 
soily  cemented  with  asphaltus ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  £e  poem  ;  and  to  this  Uiere 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objectionB 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
brought  before  Gabriel  in  panulise,  and  is  sui^ 
fered  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  tiie  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  r\fe  in 
heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  iimocenoe 
was  very  difficult ;  and  something  of  anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  specula- 
tion of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether 
his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  fol*  curioai^  does 
not  want  something  of  propriety ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acouainted  with*  many  otlier  men. 
Some  philosopnical  notions,  especially  when  the 
philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
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Tlie  tauuHj  in  a  oompuison,  speaks  of  Hmorous 
dMtr,  b^re  deer  were  yet  timoroufl,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 

Diyden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
ail  the  parts  are  not  equal  In  every  work  one 
part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palace 
must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have  transi- 
tions. It  is  no  more  to  be  reouired  that  wit  should 
always  be  blazing,  than  that  tne  sun  should  always 
stand  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicis- 
situde of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
in  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  night 
Milton,  when  he  faAS  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth ;  for  what 
other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his 
flight  so  long? 

Milton,  wang  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  often  from  them ;  and, 
as  eveiy  man  catches  something  from  his  com- 
panions, his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto's  levity 
oas  disgraced  his  work  with  the  *' Paradise  of 
Fools  -f"  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
often;  his  equivocations,  which  Bentley  endea- 
vours to  defend  by  the  example  of  the  ancients ; 
his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they 
are  easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured; 
and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  attention  of  a  critic. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  perform- 
ance, "  Paradise  Lost  ;*'  which  he  who  can  put 
in  balance  with  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sen- 
sibility. 

Of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  the  geiieral  judgment 
seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts 
eieflaat,  and  every  where  instructive.  It  was  iiot 
to  oe  supposed  that  the  writer  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  could  ever  write  without  great  effusions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of^  wisdom.  The 
basis  of  ^  Paradise  Kegained,*'  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
logue without  action  can  never  please  like  a  union 
oTthe  narrative  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this 
poem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some 
mutator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni- 
versal praise. 

If  ^  Paradise  Regained"  has  .been  too  much 
depreciated,  "  Samson  Agonistes"  has  in  requital 
been  too  mudi  admired.  It  could  only  be  by  long 
prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  en- 
cumbraoce  of  a  chorus,  to  Uie  exhibitions  <^  the 
French  and  Enf^h  stages;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
blind  confidence  in  th'e  reputation  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the  intermediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
nasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  many  particular 
beauties,  many  just  sentiments,  and  striking  lines; 
but  it  wanti  that  power  of  attractihg  the  attention 
which  a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
writing;  he  knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross, 
and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contending,  passions.  He  had  read 
BTOch,  and  knew  yurhai  books  could  teach;  but 
had  Biingled  little  b  the  world,  and  was  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  which  experience  must  confer.   | 


Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a 
uniform  peculiarity  of  <2tc<ton,  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  former  writer:  and  Which  is  so  far  removed 
from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothmg  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious 
endeavours  alter  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas.  "  Our  language,"  says  Adctison, 
^'  sunk  under  him."  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  Was  aesirous 
to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  fieely,  neitlier  softened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity,  of  his 
thoughts ;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  witnout  resistance,  the 
reader  feels  himself  m  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  sul^ect; 
what  is  shown  with  ^eater  extent  in  **  Para£se 
Lost,"  may  be  found  m  "  Comus."  One  sonrce 
of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets ;  the  disposition  of  his  words,  is,  J 
think,  frequently  Italian ;  perhaps  sometimes  com- 
bined with  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  says 
of  Spenser,  that  "  he  wrote  no  language,"  but 
has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  **  Babylonish 
dialect,"  in  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  learning  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure, that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its 
deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can- 
not want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety : 
he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  fiill  extent; 
and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  ait  of 
Elnglish  poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  nis  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  hit 
versi^cation,  "  The  measure,"  he  sajrs,  "  is  the 
English  heroic  verse  without  riijrme."  Of  thii 
mode  he  had  many  examples  amongthe  Italians, 
and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  E^l  of 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme ;'"  and,  beside  our  tragecuei^ 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse, 
particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
Raleigh's  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petty 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  nmcn 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trissino's  Italia  Liberata;  and,  finding 
blank  verse  easier  than*  rh3rme,  was  desurouB  m 
persuading  himself  that  it  is  better. 

"  Rhyme,"  he  says,  and  says  truly,  "  is  no 
necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry."  But,  per- 
haps, of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjimct :  it  is  however  by 
the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languages  me- 
lodiously constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  ana  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another ;  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.    The  music  of  the  En- 

*The  Earl  of  Surrey  translated  two  booka -of  VfrgU 
without  rhyme  (he  aecond  «id  the  fourth.— J.  B. 
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||lMh  heroic  lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that 
It  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  cooperate  together ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
verse  unmingled  with  anotner  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  sounds  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  periods  of  a  deciaimcr ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  ''seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  En- 
ffiah  poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  :  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
meloay  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I 
cainnot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write 
blank  verse :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  hif^hest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support  His  great  works  were  per- 
formed imaer  discountenance,  and  in  blindness ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  wai 
bom  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and  his  woriL  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because 
it  is  not  the  first 
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Or  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibras,"  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority ;  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copjr  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  according  to  his 
biographer,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


*  These  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  short  ac> 
count  of  Butler  prefixed  to  "  Hudibras,"  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  above,  seems  to 
hare  supposed  was  wriuen  by  Mr.  Longueville,  the  fa* 
ther ;  bat  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
passage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
such  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Longueville, 
as  to  procure  f  )r  him  the  golden  remains  of  Butler  there 
mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  signifying  that  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  was  living  in  1736. 

Of  this  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wfl- 
Uam  Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  person 
who  was  well  aoqnaintad  with  him,  to  this  sflbct;  vis. 


moved  for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
long  in  either  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler^s  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  m  op- 
position to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
nim  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  beghi- 
ning  to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession  ;  that  ho 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  Integritv  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruined  his  fortunes  by 
extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  applicaticn  re-edi* 
Aed  a  ruined  family  ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  bnt 
for  him,  must  literally  have  starved  ;  and  received  from 
him,  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  **  Remains.** 
Life  of  the  Lord-keeper  Guilford,  p.  389.— These  havo 
since  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Bfan- 
chester  ;  end  the  originals  are  now  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  CoUafe,  Cam' 
bridfe. — U» 
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his  hall  or  eolleffe,  he  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
demical education ;  bat  durst  not  name  a  eol- 
leffe, for  fear  of  detection. 

lie  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefierys,  of  EarPs 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  jpeace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  hij,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  l4ash,  at  Earl's  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  bv  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  design 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  undisguisM  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Elarl  of  Carfoury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  :  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, aeentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  havmg  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain- 
ing three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
court,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessa- 1 
rily  admired  :  the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  ap- 
plauded it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
ter was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward.  *<  Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no 
such  aovantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  h«i- 
dred  guineas  ;  bat  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  no  proof. 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  VUhers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chanceUor 
of  Cambridge  ;  &s  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  vet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  pubUshed  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"Mr.  Wvcheriey,"  says  Packe,  "had  always 
laid  hold  of'^anv  opportunity  which  offered  of  re- 
Drescnting  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  dcseryed'of  the  royal  familv,  by 
writing  his  inimitable  *  Hudibras' ;'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough ; 
and  after  some  time  undertook  to  recommend 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wydier- 
ley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  mend 
attended  accordingly  ;  the  Duke  joined  them ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  tnp  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least 
effect  of  his  promise !" 

Such  is  tnc  story.  The  verses  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  misht  naturally  excite ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of 
expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design ;  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  part,  which  stUl  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  ana  abrupt.  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con- 
jecture. Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasinff. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per« 
haps  his  health  might  now  begin  to  faiL 

He  died  in  1680 :  and  Mr.  LonguevUle,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription  for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyara  of  Covent- 
garden.'*    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 

♦  In  a  note  in  the  "  BiogrtphJa  Briunnica,**  p,  107S, 
he  Ifl  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  younfer  Mr.  Loogne- 
vllle,  to  hare  lived  for  some  year*  In  Iloee>iireel,  Co- 
vent-garden,  and  alao  that  he  died  there ;  the  latter  of 
theoe  particuUra  li  rendered  highly  probable,  by  his 
being  interred  In  the  cemetery  of  that  parieh.— H. 


timdition,bvthecomp1unUorO]dhain,aDd  bj 
the  reprouhes  of  Dijdea  ;  uid  1  am  Blnid  t 
never  be  confirmed. 

About  silly  yevt  BfUrwerdB,  Mr.  Barber 


viraociui  impmnis,  idcr,  iniF^ri 
Operlbui,ln»iiil,  Don  Hint  peicMi,  fatJi 
8«]rHcl  mpudiH  Cumlnli  Anlfci  rungit 


Johuuiei  Bubcr,  Clria  LondinenaU,  lliU 
After  his  death  were  puhliBhed  three  nnall 
Tolumei  or  his  posthumous  works ;  I  know  not 
hj  wham  collected,  or  by  what  autliority  sBcer- 
tained  ;■  and,  lalelj,  two  volumes  more  hsvo 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Tbyer,  of  Mancheslpr,  in- 
dubitably genuine.  Prom  none  of  these  pieces 
can  his  life  be  traced,  or  hie  chsracler  discover- 
ed. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  (o  have  been  smon^  those  who  ridiculed  (he 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 

very  acrimonious,  for  what  re^pon  it  is  bard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosopheni  professed  not , 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 

mil  Ibe  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 
he  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  perisii  willi 
hia  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
cation are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are 
vatiously  related;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor.  I 

The  poem  of  "Hudibras"  is  one  of  Chose 
componCions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boast ;  as  tbe  images  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and 
peculiar.     We   must  not,  however,  snOer  the 

K'de,  which  we  assume  aa  the  coantTymen  of 
tier,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  mose  honours  which  others 
hare  a  tight  to  share.  The  poem  of  "Hudi- 
bras" is  not  wholly  En^ish;  the  original  idea 
is  (o  be  found  in  the  hisloir  of  "Don  auiiote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who  having,  by  the 
tnceaaant  perusal  of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
hii  underatanditig  to  his  imagination,  and  fami- 
liaiiaed  his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos-  | 
sible  existence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
Tcacue  captive  princesses,  and  tumble  usuitiers  ' 
ttom  Iheji  thrones  ;  attended  by  a  squire,  whose 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  bis  maiter.       | 

The  henj  of  Butler  ia  a  Fteibytarian  justice. 


who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  anthoritj  Hid  tlM 
rage  of  zealous  iguonnce,  ranges  the  countty  to 
repress  eupentition  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  an  independent  clerk,  disputatious 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  olteu  debates,  but 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kiodnees  for  Don 
Uuixote,  that  however  he  embarrassea  him  with 
afafluid  distresses,  he  gives  bim  so  much  sensa 
and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  wher^ 
ever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  ia  made  by 
matctilcBs  dexterity  commooly  ridiculoua,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibran,  hia  poet  had  no  ten- 
damess  ;  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity  should  be 
shown  or  respect  paid  him ;  he  gives  ^im  up  at 
nee  to  laughter  and  contempt,  witlwuC  ny 
Liality  Chat  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 
In  fotming  the  character  of  Hudihras,  and  de- 
^ribing  his  pervon  and  habiliment*,  the  author 
■.tarn  to  labour  with  a  tumultuoux  confusion  of 
asimiUr  ideas.  Hehad  read  the  history  of  iha 
mock  knights-errant;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
mannen  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowledge  which  baa  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
incumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  dvil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  colontBing,  and  yet 
never  brings  bim  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  consider^  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
liis  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
ar  useless ;  for,  whatever  judgment  might  be 
paased  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments, 
experience  had  sufficicnUy  shown  iLat  their 
iworde  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  iwiAgerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led  tOTth  to  ac- 
tion, with  his  squire  Ralpho,  an  independent 


[nade.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  lad 
llirough  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
pve  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  "bear 
md  fiddle,"  to  expose  the  ridiciuous  rigoor  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidropbel 
ind  Whochum,  to  mskfi  superstition  and  credu- 
lity contemptible ;  or,  like  his  recourae  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  different  professions. 

What  aeries  of  events  be  would  have  formed, 
Dr  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 

Biaished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
is  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect 
which  Dtrden  imputes  to  Spenser  :  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one  ;  there  could  only  hava 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  eould  not  all  co-operate  to  any  aincla 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  mif^ht,  how- 


have  been  eaady  forgiven,  if  there  had  been 
.  .  .D enough:  but ibeUeveeveiTreaderregrMa 
Ihepanctty  of  events,  and  eomphini  thatin  tbe 


tnt-a 


•  eglleeud  laio  one,  sod  pebllshwl  In  » 


poem  of  "  Hudibni,"  aa  in  the  hialory  of  Thn- 
cydidea,  there  ia  more  said  than  dcnie.  The 
HccDM  ere  too  seldom  changed,  and  IIm  attention 
is  tit«d  with  long  cc 


It  i^  indee|d,  ranch  mora  suj  to  form  diiloguo 
IhuitacantiiTewlraDtiireB.  Everf  pontionniskca 
way  (or  in  ■rgoment,  uid  every  objecGon  dk- 
UtM  u  anawer.  When  two  dupulants  are  en- 
^■fed  upon  ■  complicated  and  eitennvi-  ipi's- 
tloo,  ths  difficult;  ia  not  to  continue,  but  U,  I'Tid, 
the  conliovers;.  Bui  whether  it  be  that  ivi'  coiii- 
prehend  but  few  of  the  poBabihtiCB  of  tiff',  iir  tliitt 
tre  ilielf  aflorda  liltla  vahetj,  every  man  wliu  \ias 
tned  knowa  how  much  labour  it  will  coal  Ui  lonii 
■uch  a  combination  of  drcumatancea  a«  ahull  liaii- 
al  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibilily,  and 
d^hl  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhapa  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  ie  iinl  ptr- 
fecL  Some  power  of  enduing  the  AldiiunrL 
nui^t  have  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  imijr..- 
calian,  by  laaaonable  Lnlerruptiona,  by  -iiiiil,>ii 
quealiona,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  (t^ul:l^l:a' 
■prighlliness ;  without  which  tictiliouB  t-pr'nlits 
will  alwaya  tiie,  however  aparkhng  with  Bcjitr'ru^i -a, 
■od  however  variegaled  with  alluBJons. 

The  great  aource  of  pleasure  is  variet>.  I'lij. 
fonnity  must  tire  at  last,  though  it  be  unifuriiiLt y 
of  eicellence.  We  love  to  eipect;  anil,  wlun 
expectabon  ia  disapprunted  or  graTiiicd,  wr]  Hunt 
to  b«  again  expecting.  For  this  impatieni.'  :i(  llio 
preaenC  whoever  would  please  [bust  maki-  |>ri>vi- 
aion.  The  skilful  writer  irrilol,  iniiJccl,  riinkts  n 
due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animatcil  paiU, 
It  ia  for  want  of  this  artful  interteitGrc,  and 
those  Qscessaty  changea,  that  the  whiili'  of  n 
book  may  be  la<b>as,  though  oil  the  parts  am 

If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  plfn- 
aure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  thi'  » iirk 
of  Butler;  for  what  poet  baa  ever  brouahl  so 
many  remote  images  so  happily  together 


ia  a  toilsome  ptsasurs ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  woi 
ianng,  and  wag*  to  be  diverted- 

Omnla  ToUbsIl*  Hatho  dkon,  die  ilkt<iand<: 

Imagination  i8.UBcleBawithoulknowiedi.'(:  m 
tan  givBajnTamthepowerofcombinaioii,  unli - 
atn^  and  observation  supply  material-  \m  I 
combined.  Butler's  treaaurea  of  knowle  i !  lv  :i{ 
pear  proportioned  to  hJBeipeTise;  whate^i-r  ii'ji 
employs  bia  mind,  he  altowa  himaelf  qualitiiJ  i 
expand  and  illualrate  it  with  all  the  acn  i^^nrK 
that  booka  can  furnish  ;  he  ia  found  not  uiily  t 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  hy-piitii 
of  literature ;  notonly  to  have  taken  ^enciaisui 
veys,  but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  in 


if  the  ^Dch.  boast  the  learning  e£  Rabclaii'. 
we  need  not  be  i&aid  of  confronting  them  wilh 
Bntler. 

But  Iba  nwat  nliuUe  parts  i^  his  performance 
uetbaasWhichietiTeditady  and  native -wit  can- 
not Mopflj.  He  that  nlerdj  make*  a  book  from 
book*  may  be  osdul,  bnt  can  scaredT  be  greaL 
Butlar  had  not  auArad  life  to  dide  beside  him 
ataeeo  or  nnobserTed.  He  b^  watched  with 
gTMt  diCiaoce  the  opentians  of  human  nature, 
and  tiaoM  flw  eSbeU  oTopbiion,  humoiir,  intereat, 
anil  nawinn  From  anchtMnarks  proceeded  that 
peat  numbor  of  aentantiouB  diaticns  which  have 
[laiai  fl  into  eonToradon,  and  arc  aiUrd  aa  pro- 


o  the  general  atock  of  praetinl 


knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  andadmira)^ 
tbe  Grat  question  of  intelligent  cuiioaily  ia,  how 
was  it  pCTformed?  "Hudihraa"  waa  not  a  baa^ 
efliisioD ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  Runott 
of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  aucb  a  mass  of  tenti- 
ments  at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den oeceasity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  powei'  rf 
the  moat  active  and  comprehensive  mbid.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchealer,  that  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  author's  relica,  that  he  could 
show  Bomething  Like  "Hudibras"  in  prose.  Ha 
has  in  his  posaeaaian  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  Butler  repoaited  not  such  events  and  pT»> 
cepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  such  re- 
marka,  aimilitudea,  aUuaiona,  assemblages,  or  io- 


feiences,  as  occasion  prompted,  or  D 

duced,  those  thoufihts  that  were  generated  in  hia 

'nd,  and  might  be  usefully  apphod  to  soma 


It  humi 


at  esniy  found  without" 


periahable  part  Of  the  ancient  poets  every 
eader  feels  tbe  mythology  tedious  and  oppreesive. 
)f  "Hudibres,"  me  manners,  being  founded  en 


i{nnions,  ai 


readerfeels  t 

LS,"  the  manners,  being  ft.   . 
temporary  and  local,  and  there 
-.— /  day  less  mtellieible,  and  less  stak- 
ing.     What  Cicero  saya  of  phUosophy  ia  true 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  thaf'tmio  e&cea 
the  tictiona  of  opinions,  and  confirma  the  deter. 
inatione  of  Nature."   Such  mannera  as  depend 


Lding-re 


and  gener^  pi 


co-extended  with  the  race  of  man ;  but  those 
modificationa  of  life  and  pecuhaiili^ipf  practice, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perveraenesa, 
or  at  beat  of  aome  acodental  influence  or  traaaittnt 
persuasion,  muat  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans- 
ported the  last*  centun'  with  merriment  ia  lost  t» 
ua,  who  do  not  know  the  «tur  solemnity,  the  si^ 
len  superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseneas,  and  tbtt 
stubborn  Bcrupica  of  the  ancient  puritans  ;  or,  it 
we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  on^  from 
books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  bv  recollection 
and  stody  understand  the  linea  in  which  they  am 
aatiriied.  Our  grondfothera  knew  the  picliu« 
from  the  Ufe  ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contomplat- 

It  is  scarcely  poarable,  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  Uj  nnage  the  tn* 
mutt  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contraifiction, 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and 
disturbed  both  public  and  piivate  quiet,  in  thai 
afre  when  subonfinalion  was  brc^en,  andawe  wa« 
hiaaed  away ;  when  any  unactlTed  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to 
the  pubhc ;  when  every  man  mi^t  become  a 
preacher,  and  almost  every  preseber  coflld  collect 
a  congregation. 

Tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  nation  ia  very  msooably 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  pariiamenL  What  can 
be  concluded  of  the  lower  daaeea  of  tbe  people 
when,  in  one  of  tbe  parliaments  summoned  faj 
Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  propoaed,  that  all  tM 
racorda  b  the  tower  ahould  he  homed,  fliat  d 
menuny  of  thingB  put  aboold  be  e&ced,  and  tfaat 
the  whole  mtem  of  life  should  cc — * 

WohavoneT«^ ^ ~ 
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excited  by  the  use  of  mince-pies  and  plum-por- 
ridge ;  nor  seen  with  what  abhorrence  those,  who 
comd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old 
puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  church  invited  by  a  neigh- 
bour to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
for  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his 
kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  ot  chance  ;  and  he  that  reads  Gata- 
ker  upon  Lots  may  see  how  much  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  nrst  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
necessary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
a  very  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have 
rejected  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  under- 
takings care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  m  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public, 
whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
lity, is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
itand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  intelligence  wore  fast  away  ; 
though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Di^den 
among  theq;^  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  and  in  tne  government 
of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  neces- 
mty  of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  veiy 
miitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo- 
luntary penances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice ana  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  time,  that 
judgment  and  imagination  are  alike  ofiended. 


The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  famifitfy 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  tneir  native 
excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being 
such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.     The 
mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Diy- 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Diyden 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his 
decisions  oflen  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature.   When  he  \*ishea  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more,     if  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnatund  composition.    If  he  preferred  a  general 
stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 
different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloquia., 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments.'  But  such  numbers  and 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  ana  co- 
piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  consetquence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  aflbrd 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  conunon  thoughts  m  carelesf 
versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  Pauper  videri 
Cinna  vtdt,  et  est  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  oUier,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise, 
would  another  "  Hudibras'*  obtain  the  same  re- 
gard. Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  b^ 
tween  the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental 
subject  It,  therefore,  hke  all  bodies  compounded 
of  neterog:eneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  Ail  disproportion  is  unnatural  * 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  onhr 
the  pleasure  which  novelty  produces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  bodi^  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of 
tnose  tricks,  of  which  the  only  use  is  to  show  that 
they  can  be  played. 
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John  Wilmot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester, 
the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  10, 1647, 
at  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twelve  years  old ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  lAade 
roaster  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  person. 


He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court. 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  db- 
tinguished  himself  at  Bergen,  by  uncommon  in- 
trepidity; and  the  next  summer  served  anin  oo 
board  Stf  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  neat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captaiius  oomd  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  stonn  of  aiiot 
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He  hid  ven  etrly  m  indinitioD  to  mleoiper. 
vice,  which  he  totuLy  nibdiied  in  bis  IniveJs; 
but,  when  he  became  >  courtier,  he  unhappilf 
addicted  hinuelf  to  diosoLute  uid  vidoiu  com^ 
pan;,  bj  which  hie  prind^du  were  corrupted,  aiid 


SS 


,>rBTed.     He  Jolt  all  aenae  of  I 
lus  restraint,  and,  finding  it  not  coi 
'  the  authunl]'  of  laws,  which  1 


•aired  not  lo  obey,  riieltsred  hii  wickedneaa  he- 
hind  inSdelity- 

Aa  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  lieentioua 
riment  which  wine  eiciha,  hia  companiona  eagerly 
encouraged  him  in  exceae,  and  tie  willingly  i- 
dulgod  it;  till,  a«  he  confcsaeil  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
wae  for  five  years  together  continual  ty  drunk, 
■0  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ehriety,  as  in 
inlervai  lo  be  master  of  himself 

In  this  state  he  played  many  froUca,  which  it 
not  for  his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and 
which  aw  not  DOW  dislincUy  known.  He  oftei 
purauedlow  amoursin  mean  disguiseg,  and  alwayi 
acted  with  great  eiactnesa  and  deiteiity  the  cha 
raeten  which  he  assumed. 

Be  once  erected  a  stage  on  Towec-hill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and, 
having  made  physic  part  of  hi  a  study, '  —  '  ' 
bave  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  raucb  in  favour  with  King  Cbaites, 
that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodslock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he 
never,  except  in  hia  paroiysms  of  intemperance, 
was  whoQy  negligent  of  study;  he  read  what  is 
considered  as  piwte  learning  ao  much,  that  he  is 
mentionod  by  Wood,  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all 
the  Dobili^.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  amoaed  himselT  with  writing  fibels,  m 
vnnch  ha  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to 
troth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau, 
and  in  F-ngli«S,  Coi 


linai,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all 

decency  and  otder,  a  total  disregard  of  every 
moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
votuptuDuanesB;'lill,atthe  age  of  one-and-thirly, 
he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
bunseir  to  a  sUte  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great 
freedom  the  tenor  of  hia  opinions,  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  from  whom  ha  received  such  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  Imlh  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total 
^ange  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions.  The 
account  of  those  aalutsrv  conferences  is  given 
by  Burnet,  in  a  book  entitled.  "  Some  Passages 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  ofRochesIet," 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philaao)dier  tor  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for 
Its  piety.    It  were  an  injuiy  to  the  reader  to  ofi^ 


He  died,  July  SB,  IS90,  beibre  he  had  oom- 
^eted  hia  thirty-fouith  vear;  and  waa  so  worn 
away  by  a  long  illneaa,  that  Ide  went  out  without 

LoKlRDchesler  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of 

his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild 

pranka  and  sallies  of  oitrsvagance.     The  glare 

of  his  general  character  difliised  itself  upon  his 

writings;  IhecampositioDBof  a  man  whoscname 

was  hcsid  so  oflen  were  certain  of  attention,  and 

from  many  readers  certain  of  applause.     This 

blaic  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  (     ' 

and  hia  poetry  still  retains  some  s 

yond  that  which  genius  has  bestowc 

Wood  sjid  Bumel  give  ua  reason  to  Dcuere, 

at  much  was  imputed  lo  him  which  he  did  not 

rite.     I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  coUec- 

in  was  made,  or  hy  what  authority  its  genuine- 

liahed  in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  ofcon- 
cealment,  professing  in  the  tide-page  to  be  printed 
at  Antwerp. 
""  some  of  the  piecea,  however,  there  ia  no 
.  The  imitation  of  Horace's  satire,  tha 
!  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  satire  against  Man,  the 
lupon  "Sothing,"andperh«pssoraeothBr^ 
beueve  genuine,  and  perhaps  moat  of  those 
which  the  collection  cihibite.* 

As  he  cannot  be  aupposrd  lo  have  found  leisure 
r  any  course  of  continued  study,  hia  piecea  are 
.mmonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  reaolution 
ould  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they 
l[,[ikeother  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language, 
.  scorn  and  kindness,  di9mi8<<ion  and  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancT,  with  the  coonpon-places 
ifartifidal  courtship,  "fhcy  are  comiaEnty  smooth 
ind  easy ;  but  have  litde  nature,  and  little  aenti- 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  ■■>• 

elegant,  or  unhappy.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

"  ^ond,  began  that  adaption,  which  has  since 

in  very  frequent,  of  sndent  poctrv  to  present 

ics ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  tha 

parallelism  is  beltrr  preserved  than  in  this.     The 

rersilication  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 

B  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  strongest  efibrt  of  hn  Muse  is  his  poem 

CI  "  Nothing."  He  is  not  the  first  who  baa 
en  this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  bis  fer- 
tility. There  is  a  poem  called  "Nihil,"  in  Latin, 
by  Passerat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  stiteenth 
"  "  "y,  in  France;  who,  in  hia  own  epitaph,  ex- 
a  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : — 


His 


e  I 


ihtil  subjoin  his  verses. 
In  oamining    this    performtince^  "  Nothing" 

must  be  conaidered  aa  having  not  onilya  negative,  - 
lut  a  kind  of  positive  signification;  as,  I  n^  not 
bar  thievea ;   I  have  nothing ;  and  ncthing  ia  a 
eiy  powerful  protector.     In  the  tirst  part  of  the 
enlence  it  is  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  i« 

taken  positively,  as  an  agent    In  oneofBoilcau'a 


'  Dr.  Job 


of  "  Vsl. 


pritsu.  HOI  aalj  u  bilng  ona  of  ihi  gi 


(Inuoui  men  dial 
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lines  it  was  %  suestion,  whether  he  ehould  nee 
i  fim  fidre,  or  o  n«  rien  faire;  and  the  first  was 
pnferrad,  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some 
sort  positive.  J^othing  can  be  a  subject  onl^  in 
its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in 
the  first  line : — 

Nothing,  thou  elder  brother  ey*n  to  nhade. 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book,  "  De  Umbraj**  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  oualities  of 
sAsiie,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  whien  are  these 
lines: — 

Jam  primum  terrain  raJidis  circumspice  claustris 
Suapensam  lotam,  decus  admirabile  mondi 
Terrasque  tractuaque  maris,  campoaque  liquentea 

iBris  et  raati  laqueata  palatla  cobIi 

Omnibus  Umbra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with 
great  skill  through  the  whole  poem ;  though, 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative 
noihing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam- 
poon on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a  poem  called 
''The  Praise  of  Satire,**  ha!d  some  lines  like 
these  :^ — 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brare  companion^  and  then  run  away, 
Leaving  him  to  be  rourder'd  in  the  street, 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit : 
Him,  tnus  dishonoured,  for  a  wit  you  own, 
AimI  eourt  him  as  top  fiddler  of  the  town. 

This  was  qieant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon 
onuU  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying  often  mentioned, 
that  every  man  Ufoidd  be  a  coward  \fhe  durst;  ana 
drew  fix>m  him  those  furious  verses;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with 
these  lines: — 

Thou  canst  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  "  Man,"  Rochester  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  woriis  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour, 
and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  mina 
which  study  might  have  carried  to  excellence. 
What  more  can  he  expected  from  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to 
be  displayed.! 


*  I  quote  from  memory  .—Dr.  J. 

t  The  laie  George  Stephens,  Esq.  made  the  selection 
of  Bocheater*8  Poems,  which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
•dJtIon ;  but  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the  same  taslc 
had  been  mnrformed  in  the  early  pan  of  the  last  century, 
by  Jacob  Tonaoo.— C 


POEMA 

CI.  y.  J0ANNI8  PASSERATH, 

Regii  in  Academia  Parlsienst  Profeesoris, 

AD   ORNAT188IMUM  VIRUM  BRRICUM    MKMMIVM. 

Janua  adeat,  festee  poscunt  sua  dona  Kalends, 
Munua  abest  lestis  quod  possim  offerre  Kalendia. 
Siccine  Castaiius nobis  ezaruit  humor? 
Usque  adeo  in^enii  noatri  eat  exhausta  facoltai, 
Immunem  ut  ndeat  redeuntis  janitor  annl  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potius  nova  per  vestigia  qacrsBL 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  sese  venat  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Musa  niAi7,  ne  despice  munua. 
Nam  nihil  est  ffemmia,  nihil  est  pretiosiua  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignoe 
Rea  nova  narratur  que  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Auaonti  et  Oraii  dixerunt  cetera  vatea, 
Ausoniie  indicium  nihil  est  Oreesque  Camoaoa. 

E  coelo  quacun<][ue  Cerea  aua  prospicit  arva 
Aut  genitor  liqutdis  orbem  eompieetitur  ufaila 
Oeeanua,  nihtl  interitua  et  origmis  expera. 
Immonale  nihiif  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  ai  hinc  majestaa  etvis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabimur  aria  i 
Conspectu  lucis  nihil  eat  joeundiua  almas, 
Vere  nihil^  nihil  irriguo  formosius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  elementius  aura ; 
In  bello  sanctum  ntAw  est,  Martisque  tumulia  : 
Juatum  in  pace  rtihil.  nihil  eat  in  foedere  tutum. 
Felix  cui  nihil  est,  (nierant  hec  vote  TibuUo,) 
Non  timet  inaidias :  fures,  ineendia  temnit : 
Solicitas  seouitur  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
Ille  ipse  inviciis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonts  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optat. 
Socraticique  greeis  fuit  ista  scientia  quondam. 
Scire  niAi/,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  iudo  mavult  didicisae  juventue, 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opea,  et  culmen  honorum. 
Nosce  nihil,  noacea  fertur  quod  Fythagorea 
Orano  haerere  fabs,  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantle. 
Mulli  Mercurio  Ireti  duce  viacera  terra 
Pura  liquefaciunt  aimul,  et  patrimonia  miacent, 
Arcano  instantes  operi.  et  carbonibus  atris, 
Qui  tandem  exha*isti  dfamnia,  fractique  labors, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requinnu. 
Hoc  dimetlri  non  uUa  decempeda  poasit : 
Nee  numeret  Libycas  numerum  qui  callet  arena : 
Et  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  niAtTaltius  astria. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrana,  et  in  abdita  renun. 
Pace  tua,  Memroi,  nihil  ignorare  videria. 
Sole  taroen  nihil  eat,  a  puro  clariua  igne. 
Tange  nihil,  diceaaue  nihil  sine  corpore  taagj. 
Ceme  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  volatqne 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  sine  cruribus  ulM*^ 
Absque  loco  motuc^ue  nihil  wr  inane  vagatur. 
Humano  generi  utiliua  nihil  arte  medendi. 
Ne  rhom^a,  igitur,  neu  Tlieaaala  murmura  tentet 
Idadia  vacuum  ira^ectua  arundine  pectua, 
Neu  legat  Idaeo  Dictaum  in  vertice  gramea 
Vulneribua  aaevi  nihil  auxiliator  amoria. 
Vexerii.et  quemvis  trans  moestas  pordnltaidaa, 
Ad  Buperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocaoit  ab  orco. 
Infenu  nihil  inflectit  precordia  regis. 
Parearumque  eolos,  et  inexorabile  pensum. 
Obruta  Phiegrxis  campis  Titania  pubea 
Fulmineo  sensit  nihil  esse  potentiua  ictu : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  moenia  mundi : 
Diique  nihil  metuunt.    Quid  longo  carmine  plora 
Commemorem  ?    Virtnte  nihil  prestantius  (pea, 
Splendidiua  nihil  est ;  nihil  eat  Jove  denique  majua. 
Sed  tempua  finem  argutia  imponere  nucia 
Ne  tibi  ai  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  cnaita, 
De  nihiio  nihili  pariant  faatidia  rerstts 


^ 
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Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roflcommon, 
waa  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland'*  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafibrd,  who  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  sod- 
father,  gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  fatner, 
the  thira  Earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion  ;t 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinking  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  riiry  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  sodson,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  York»iire,  where 
ne  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  ffiven  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this  ac- 
count must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
structor whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one 
Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous 
Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

Wlien  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Bochart 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
Bochart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could 
not  oe  more  than  nind  years  old.  Strafibrd 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to 
death  ei^t  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
sent  to  Caen  is  certain ;  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  m  playins, 
leaping,  geffing  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  ta^  sober  enough ;  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him !  In  the  heat 
of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  'My  father 
is  d^!'  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from 
Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafibrd ;  and  I  have  heard  ms  Lordship's 
relations  confirm  the  same.'* — Aubrey's  Mis- 

CZLLAKT. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  JLhe 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because 

*  The  Biog.  Britan.  laya.  probably  about  the  year  1683 ; 
but  thia  ii  inconaiatent  witn  the  date  of  Strafford'a  rice- 
royalty  in  the  foUowin«  page.— C. 

t  It  was  his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  second 
Karl  of  Roscommon,  who  waa  conrerted  from  popery, 
and  hia  conreraion  ia  recited  in  the  patent  of  Sir  Jamea, 
Che  first  Earl  of  Roscommon,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  hia 
craatioD.— Monona. 


better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  he  regarded.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties 
on  both  sides  ;  here  is  the  relation  of  a  faet  ^ven 
by  a  nuin  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revved.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  7  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  si^  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  anticipations  as  this:  **lfo  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  trae ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent  from 
either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ; 
and  Uierefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  and  particularly  with  medals,  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  Uie  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  en&raged  in  frequent  (]^uarrel^  and 
which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual 
concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his 
estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : — 

"He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  affection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well 
deserves  to  be  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  ag^essors  :  whilst  a  genUeman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
anotner :  the  third  securea  himself  by  flight. 
This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbandeo  officer, 
of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation  ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the  partiality  t)f  fortune,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle.  But  his  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  diat  he  might  resign  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  his  friend ;  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Duke  returned  the  commissbn  to 
his  generous  benefactor." 
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When  he  hwl  finished  his  buiiiie«,  heretumcd 
ta  London :  wu  mtde  niMMr  of  Ihe  hone  to 
the  Dutcheu  of  York  ;  end  married  the  L>il y 
Fruces,  dsuzhler  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  u\d 
widow  of  Colonel  Courteney.* 

He  nowbuaied  his  mind  with  literary  projeclp, 
■nd  formed  the  plan  for  b  society  for  refining  Oiii 


ties  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  ibroid.' 
In  thii  design  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  hi\ 

The  lame  deaign,  it  ii  well  known,  was  rcM 
Tod  bf  Dr.  Swin  in  the  minietry  of  Oxford  ;  hi. 
it  baa  never  since  been  publicly  mentioned. 
though  at  that  time  great  eipectalions  wir 
formed,  by  aome,  of  its  eetablishment  and  it 
eflects.  Such  a  society  mijiht,  perhaps,  vi (ho ii 
much  difficult^',  be  collected  ;  but  thai  it  wool 
produce  what  is  expected  from  it  may  be  doubtM 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  ofatainL'J 


demy  tfaousht  that  they  refined  their  languaj:i , 
and  doubtlesB  thought  rightli^;  but  the  evttit 
has  not  shown  that  they  filed  it;  for  the  Freniii 
of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from  that  ul' 
the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expeclr-d 
to  do  but  httle.  If  an  academician's  place  w*r>- 
prDfitable,itwouldbcgiven  by  interest;  ifatleiiil. 
ance  were  gt^tuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paiil. 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  di?^-t. 
Unanimity  ia  impossible,  and  debate  would  Eu- 
parate  the  aaaembly. 

But  suppoBs  the  philolajjical  decree  made  ami 
promulgated,  what  would  be  its  aiitliorily  1  In 
ahaolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  ff- 
neral  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sonctirxi 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  fjeaM^'. 
Ilow  little  this  is  the  stale  of  our  eonntrv  necd^ 
not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  it  a 
kind  of  publle  sport  to  refu.ie  all  respiNit  thnt 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  EnglUli 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  roany,orilv 
that  they  might  he  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  nl 
corruption  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  7  The  present  manners  of  the 
nation  would  deride  authority;  and  therefon- 
nothing  is  left  hut  that  every  writer  should  crili- 
eiae  himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  wcri^ 
quickly  auppreased  bythecontenliousturhulcnop 
of  King  James's  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  foic- 
seeing  that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  stale 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Kome,  ollt- 
ging,  that  "it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney 
when  the  chamber  smoked ;"  a  sentence,  or 
which  the  application  aeema  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ; 
he  was  so  impatient,  either  of  hinderance  i 
pain,  that  hesobmitted  himsdrtoa  French 
piric,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  hit  bowels. 

At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
with  an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most 


■rrled  u  IMj  Francai  BotIs,  In  April, 
Isdv  he  had  no  Ihu«.  Ht  nunliid  h. 
—  -14,  lubtlla,  dauihui  gf  Hanhsw 
I,  la  rorkshir*.— MatoK. 


MfOod.  m^rutier,  andm;  rriiad, 

Be  died  in  16S4,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetjcal  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton  :— 

"In  hia  writings,"  aaj's  Fenton,  "we  view 
the  imase  of  a  mind  which  waa  naturally  seri- 
ous and  solid  ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  oriearning,  unaOeclsdly 
disposed  in  the  most  reirular  and  elegant  order. 
Hin  imagination  miaht  have  prohablybeen  more 
fniitful  and  aprightW,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
less  severe.  But  that  severity  {delivered  in  a 
masculine,  dear,  succinct  style)  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 


ng  at  the  same  time  that  he  ia  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  lire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

Ptom  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  bad  been  di*> 
played  in  lar^e  volumes  and  numerous  perform- 
ances 7  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  (ind  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  judg- 
ment, are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single  tKwk, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with 
Ihe  worlis  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
pettysiiel*  But  thus  it  is  thai  characters  are 
written  :  wc  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
(he  rest.  The  observation,  that  his  imaginalioD 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruiuiil  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  leas  severe, 
may  be  answereo  by  a  remarker  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  less  se- 
vere, if  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitful 
It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  imagina- 
tion {  for  it  docs  not  appear  that  men  have 
tty  leas  of  one  aa  they  have  more  of  the 


We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton 
has  not  mentioned  Bodistinctly  as  he  ought,  and 
what  ia  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,Jiiat  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  correct  writer  in  verso  before 
Addison:  and  that,  iftherearenotl 
so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions 
of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise ;  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wri- 
ter of  King  Charles'  reign  : — 

IJnhippj  DtjiiB'.  In  all  Charles' dars, 
RoKDinincin  only  tnuls  unspoiled  Ityt. 
His  great  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse;"  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  hi*  pre- 
face to  his  "Miscellfinies  ;" — 

II  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  '  Essay  on 


leTtorollhlB  Lordship'mpacmBEhHIBre  iiuly  renulne- 

an  tccoiiiit  or  Mr.  John  Pomrm,pTcniediDhUra. 
ilni ;  who  asHTU,  ihu  itw  PrcupFci  o(  Deith  was  wrii- 
1  bj  Ihu  penoD  many  yean  auer  Lord  BoauminoD's 
--Kue  ;  at,  alM,  Ihal  Ihe  panphriB*  of  ihe  Prayer  oi 

ftouhcoun,  Uvtof  la  the  ran  17M.— H. 
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TrmniUted  Vene,'  **  says  Dryden, "  which  made 
me  uneasy,  till  I  triea  whether  or  no  I  was  ca- 
pable of  following  his  rules^nd  of  reducing  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  pre- 
cept in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  mstructions :  I  am 
sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  one  of  those  cursory 
civilities  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for 
when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon^s  precepts 
is  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  trans- 
lator's genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
deserve  a  translation  ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
unusual  ana  uncouth  names  sparinj^ly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  style  of  the  original  should  be  co- 
pied in  ita  elevation  and  depression.  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed 
not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations 
with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  "  Elasay,"  though  generally  excellent,  is 
not  without  its  faults.  The  story  of  the  Gtuack, 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  im- 
portation ;  he  has  confounded  the  Briti^  and 
Saxon  mjTthology : — 

I  grant  that  from  mme  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  double  rhjrmes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak^  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  be- 
longed to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor  and  Wo- 
den  were  Sfczon  deities.  Of  the  double  rhymes, 
which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had 
no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank 
Terses  is  unwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets 
might  as  well  have  introduced  a  series  of  iam- 
bics among  their  heroics. 

EUb  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  **  Art 
of  Poetry ;"  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  leas  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  tne  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support 
itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poem  frigidly  didiuitic,  without  rhyme;  "n  so 
near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
pretending  to  be  verse. 


Having  disentangled  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  rhjrme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  it  This  demand,  how- 
ever, his  translation  will  not  satisfy  ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  "  Ecloffue  of 
Virgil*'  and  the  "  Dies  Ine"  are  well  translated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  "  Dies  InB"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  are  ofFensively  confounoed ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  a^e 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom- 
pensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
they  were  written  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  "  Guarini"  and  the  prologue 
of  "  Pompey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history. 

"  Lord  Roscommon,"  says  she,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  noblemen  in 
Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a  psalm  admira- 
bly ;  and  a  scene  of  "  Pastor  Ficfo"  very  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  only  two  hours  about  it  It  be- 
gins thus: — 

*•  Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
or  silent  horror,  Rest's  eternal  seat." 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  woriL 
of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism 
without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  la- 
dies that  had  seen  her  translation  of  "  Pompey," 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  and, 
to  promote  their  design.  Lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  "  which,"  says  she,  "  are  the  best 
performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw."  If  this 
is  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  which  Cesar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  right  He  is  elegant,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  afler  exquisite  beauties, 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versi- 
fication is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous:  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  Elnglith 
literature.'^ 


*  This  Life  was  originally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  "  OenUeman's  Magazine"  for  May,  1748.  It  than 
had  notea,  which  are  now  incorporated  with  the  text— C. 


0  T  W  A  Y. 


Of  Tbomis  Otwat,  one  of  the  first  names  in  in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  had 

the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  nim  than  to  pay 

Sr  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can  liis  reckoning.    They  desired  only  to  drink  ana 

e  pleasure  in  relating.  laush  :  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin,  in  Sussex,  March  3,  and  their  familiarity  without  friendehip.    Men 

1651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of  of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway's  biographers,  ro- 

Woolbeding.     From  Winchester-school,  where  ceived  at  tnat  time  no  favour  from  the  mat,  but 

he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a  to  share  their  riots ;  "  from  which  they  were 

commonerofChristrchurch:  but  left  the  univer-  dismiaiw]  again  to  their  own  narrow  circimi- 

Bty  without  a  degree,  wbetiier  for  want  of  mo-  stances^  Thus  they  languished  in  poverty,  with- 

ii«y,  or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint,  out  the  support  of  eminence.'* 
or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is        Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made, 

not  known.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles' 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  comet's  corn- 
busy  and  conspicuous  ;  for  he  went  to  London,  mission  in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders, 
and  commenced  player  ^  but  found  himself  un-  But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  cha- 
able  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.'*'  racter  :   for  be  soon  left  nis  commission  behind 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shak-  him,  whatev^  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 

■peare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared  likewise  some  London  in  extreme  indigence  ;  which  Rochester 

of. their  excellencies.    It  seems  reasonable  to  mentions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  **  Ses- 

cacpect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without  sion  of  the  Poets  :" — 

dimculty  become  a  great  actor  ;  that  he  who  can  Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell'a  dear  lany, 

feel,  could  express  ;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas-  i"**  ayre&n  forheroica  he  writes  best  of  any  j 

jlond.ould  exhibit  with  great  readings  its'ex-  ^Z^Sll^Jl^^'^.^i'^'^^X'lm^^ 
lemal  modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully  kill'd. 

proved,  that  of  these  powers,  whatever  be  their  But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  sta^e,  J 

affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree  tl^  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  \ 

byhimwhohasWlittleoftheotEerjitmust  Th«  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  ^re.     J 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  fa-       "  ^^"  Carlos,"  from  which  he  is  represented 

calties,  or  on  different  use  of  the  same  faculty  ;  ?"  }^^]PS  Jfceived  so  much  benefit,  was  played 

Aat  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  1!^  j^^^'     It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 


be^  ^nriderinrthought^'ani  the  otorwlioIH  i^*^>"  from  the  "practice  of  that  time  ;'  when 

one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con-  ^^^,  ^■t^'lIZ  ^«*i"f  ^  entcrtamments  wu  not 

templated  the  face  ^  dimised  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 

Though  he  could  not  gam  much  notice  as  a  audjence,consi8tmg  nearly  of  the  same  persona, 

player,  he  felt  m  himself  such  powers  as  might  "^^t^,  1™^  ^^       '  I^^k^*^  ^"^aS^    m.- 

quiify  for  a  dramatic  author;  and  in  1675,  L  •    The  "Omhan"  was  exhibited  m  16S0.    This 

^cnty-fifth  year,  produced  "Alcibiades,"  a  tra-  !?  ^"f  °^  ^^®/?^  P^fy»  5*^^  ^^^P  P?"«»«^n  of 

idy  ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat,  Hi®  ^^\f^^  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century, 

have  not  means  to  inquire.    Lanirbaine.  the  ^1°??^  ?^^  the  vicissitudes  of  dramaUc  fashion. 

easily  be  said.    It 


ft 


might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revi-  .      .  .        .    -  , 

Wat  DmiT-Une,  in  1749,  hissed  5r  the  stage  y^tnot  be  m«j,ed.        ,,._.„.  ^            . 

fii^  immorality  and  obscem'ty.                       ^  „  J.H^'^-^  ^^^  P'*^"*^*^   *  ^5®  ^Ptl^T^  *»* 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  ^*^lS^f^""!  ^S""' 5     ""^i^x^'r  TJ**^  au*T 

those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company  ^^^'°"  ^®      ^^""^  *°^  ^"^^^    ""^  ^^"^ 

and  next 

_       _        _  Soldier's  For 

paii^  of  Ac  dissolute  "wTtr  But'ITre  whlo  ^""^^^   two  comedies  now  forgotten;  and  m 

Sedres  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue  ^^^§   ^    '"^   *"^  «^^^  dramaUc  work. 


ofthe  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with   *P??S't*cQ»+  ur  u^  *i.    <:   ♦ 

himany  powJniof  entertoii^ent ;  and  Otway  is   J^/.f^*  ^  P"*"^?**.^!  ^S/ 
nid  to  hive  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com-   r\^?  •^*'"*^»  5^  ^^     1^^  ^""^^ 


^-    ,,  _      ,      ^     „  t  This  doubt  is  indeed  very  reasonable.    I  know  noc 

♦  In     RoscluB  Anglicanua,»»  by Downos  the  prompcar,  where  it  is  said  that  "Don  Carloa"  was  acted  thirty 

ft  14,  we  learn  Aat  it  was  the  character  ofthe  King,  in  nights   together.      Wherever  it  is  said,   H  fi  untrue. 

Mrs.  Behn>s  "  Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bride-  Downes,  who  is  perfecdy  good  authority  on  this  poim, 

K**??"  ^TSJ^  **'•  ^'''•y  atiempced  to  perform,  and  Informs  us  that  it  was  performed  ten  davs  succeasivs. 

edto.    Thto  event  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  \j.—Mahne. 
yeari«73.~R.  jicei.  |iom.  fiait 
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**  Venice  Preserved,**  a  tragedy  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  tne  ori- 
ginal design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile 
comedy*  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  **  Orphan/' 
it  will  appear  that  his  images  were,  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  lan^age  more  energetic. 
The  striking  passages  are  m  every  mouth ;  and 
the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  of  this  plav,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast.  ^ 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  thfl|^ms 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  andtrans- 
lated  from  the  French  the  "  History  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate." 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old ;  for  he  died  April  14,  16S5,  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
ving been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law.  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio^- 
phers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 

*  The  "  despicable  ecenes  of  vile  comedy"  can  be  no 
bar  to  its  beinc  a  favourite  of  the  public,  as  they  are  al- 
ways  omilted  In  Uie  reproMQtation,— J.  B, 


of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  ana,  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  nogfa- 
bounng  cofiee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  gumea;  and  Ot- 
wav  goine  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  nrst  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  rope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  m- 
formed,  relates  in  Spence's  "  Memorials,"  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  ha« 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
might  bring  him  to  the  ffrave. 

Of  the  poems  which  tne  present  collection  ad- 
mits, the  longest  is  the  *'  Poet's  Complaint  of 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure,  I  find  little  to 
commend.  The  language  is  often  gross,  and 
the  numbers  are  hars£  Otway  had  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi- 
pal power  was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  which 
Drydent  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious 
^  testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to 
I  have  been  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  wai 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  lojralty  j 
he  lived  and  died  neglected. 

t  In  his  preface  to  Freanoyi "  Art  of  PaintiDg .'*— Dr.  J 


WALLER. 


EoMVND  Waller  was  b^  on  the  third  of 
March,  1605,  at  Colshill,  in  Enrtfordshire.  His 
father  was  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Buckinghamshirej  whose  family  was 
originally  a  brandi  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  fatner  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds ;  which,  rating  together  the 
value  of  money  and  the  customs  or  life,  we  may 
reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at 
thepresent  time. 

He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at 
Eton  'j  and  removed  afterwards  to  Kine's  Col- 
lege, m  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament 
in  lus  eighteenth  if  not  in  his  sixteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  facts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro- 
nolo^,  has  ddivered  as  indubitably  certain : — 

''He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing 
behind  his  majesty's  chair ;  and  there  happened 
something  extraordinary,"  continnes  this  writer, 
^  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the 

8 


King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect. 
His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  'My  Lordi^ 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?* 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  reculily  answered,  '  God 
forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  turned, 
and  said..to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  *  Well, 
my  Lord,  what  say  you?'  *Sir,'  replied  the 
Bishop,  'I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliament- 
ary cases.'  The  King  answered,  'iNoput^ffs, 
my  Lord  ;  answer  me  presently.'  *  Then,  Sir,* 
said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neale's  money ;  for  he  offers  it'  Mr. 
Waller  said,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the 
Kin|^ ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
\^  Majesty  cried  out. '  Oh,  my Xord,  they  say 
you  li^  with  my  lady.'  *No,  Sir,'  says  hts 
Lordship  in  confusion  ;  '  but  I  like  her  compa- 
ny, because  she  has  so  much  wit.*  *  Why  then,* 
says  the  Kine , '  do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of 
Winchester  there  V  " 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  neJUfly 
together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the 
poem  that  appears  first  in  nis  works,  on  the 
"  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero :"  a  piece  whidi 
justifies  the  observation  made  by  one  of  his 
editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  in- 
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•tinct,  a  style  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be 
obsolete :  and  that,  '*  were  we  to  judge  only  by 
the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-score.*'  Hia  versi- 
fication  was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  performance.  By  the  perusal  or  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  "  Tasso,"  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own 
nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed 
such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
the  ruggedness  of  his  a^ ;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired by  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  ]x>em,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to 
fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be 
the  Address  to  the  Clueen,  which  he  considers 
as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  tlie 
mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to  her  fre- 

2 uent  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
tie  had  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  tne  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry 
their  own  dates  could  have  been  the  sudden  efiu- 
sion  of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Pnncess  of  France  must  have  been  written  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the 
King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show  that  time  was 
taken  tor  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they  ap- 
peared long  afterwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise 
who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their 
fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took 
care  early  to  grow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  freat  neiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
terest of  Uie  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Havinp^  brought  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Dormer,  ot  Oxfordshire,  she  di^  in 
childbed,  and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  pleaM  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably 
too  vain  to  tiiink  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his 
heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
01  the  Elarl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
all  the  poetry  in-  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  appellation 
of  augoTf  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a. 
spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  if, 
excites  rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  nevet* 
honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  diarms,  and  impe- 
rious influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amaze- 
ment rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  he 


•  Preface  to  hw  **  Ffibles.'*— Dr.  J. 


wibhes,  though  in  rain,  to  break,  and  whoit  pn* 
sence  is  wine  that  ti^/lotnes  is  mtubu$s. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-bora  dan* 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  its  influ* 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his 
disappointment  with  Amoret  oi:  Phillis.  She 
married,  in  1639,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  Kine's  cause ;  and,  in 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller, 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  such 
verses  upon  her:  **When  you  are  as  young. 
Madam,"  said  he,  "and  as  handsome  as  you 
were  tlien." 

In  t)p  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  a£:e  for  genius  and  litera* 
ture  ;  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantage  that 
they  who  read  his  character  will  not  much  con- 
demn Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descend  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excel- 
lence comprised  in  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his 
uncommon  Qualifications,  though  they  had  no 
power  upon  ner,  recommended  him  to  the  scho* 
tars  ana  statesmen;  and  undoubt^y  many 
beauties  of  that  time,  however  thej^  nught  re- 
ceive his  love,  were  proud  of  his  praises.  Who 
they  were  whom  he  dignifies  with  poeticcd  names, 
cannot  now  be  known.  Am<H^  according  to 
Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  has 
been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himself 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incident  as  a  visit  to  America, 
should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro- 
bability. 

From  his  twentj^ighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  vear, 
he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of  Ssllee ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's ;  to  the  Kinf  on 
his  Navy ;  the  panegyric  on  the  Ctueeh-moUier ; 
the  two  poems  to  the  Eail  of  Northumberland ; 
and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be, 
discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and 
giined  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux* 
The  time  of  his  meu'riage  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her, 
but  tliat  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow;  and 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  amouir* 
tion.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blase. 

Of  this  wife^  his  biographers  hav^  recorded 

that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  lon^  interval  of  parliament,  he  is 

represented  as  livmff  among  those  with  whom  it 

was  most  honouralue  to  converse,  and  enjoying 


WALLER. 


SO 


iUk  fooAMnm  fbrthne  with  that  independence 
«nd  liberty  of  epeeck  and  conduct  which  wealth 
eogfat  alwaya  to  prodace.  He  was,  however, 
considered  at  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour 
them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it 
appeared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  disidfection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate $  a  speech  filled  with  hyperbolical  com- 
Caints  of  miaginary  grievances :  **  They,"  says 
1,  «  who  thiiuL  themselves  already  undone,  can 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger:  and 
they  who  have  nothing  lefl  can  ne^M  give 
fieely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  dan||r  from 
the  praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamation  of 
patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being 
■ore  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose ; 
an  accusation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for 
preiennent :  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  eare- 
fidbf  to  frtmidi  for  their  firoltctkn  agabMt  pulpU 


It  alwairs  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  senti- 
ment. Waller  has  in  his  speech  quoted  Hooker 
in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  quoting.  ''Religion,"  says  Waller, 
"  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desiTei ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not 
always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well- 
being  supposes  a  being ;  and  the  first  impedi- 
ment whjdi-men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
is  the  want  of  those  things,  without  which  they 
cannot  subsist  God  first  assigned  unto  Adam 
nuintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  before  he  appointed  a  law 
to  observe." 

''GK>d  first  assi^ed  Adam,"  sa^s  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
taw  to  observe. — ^True  it  is  that  tiie  kingdom  of 
God  most  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires :  but  inasmuch  as  a  ri^eoualife  presup- 
poseth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  mre  virtuously  it  is 
impossible^  exc^t  we  live ;  therefore  the  first 
impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live." — ^Book  i.  Sect.  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  posi- 
tion, that  grievances  ouffht  to  be  reoressecl  be- 
fore supphes  are  granted,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
law  ana  reason :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biogrs'- 

£her  may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the 
[ing,  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened ; 
for  he  relates,  "  that  the  King  sent  particularlj 
to  Waller,  to  second  his  demand  of  some  subsi- 
dies to  pay  off  the  army ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
objectingagainst.first  voting  a  supply,  because 
the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to 


his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to  Me,  and  withal  this  mystery  once  revealed, 
Sir  Thomas  Jerrayn,  comptroller  of  the  hooie-  ^hat  we  must  <" 
hold,  to  save  his  master  from  the  eflfects  of  so 
bold  a  falsity :  'for,'  he  said,  T  am  but  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
Banff's  mind:'  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  con- 
tradict the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
St.  Alban's,  aflerwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
hb  father's  cowardice  mined  the  King." 

In  the  Long  Pariiament,  which,  unhappily  for 
Iha  nati4ivnet  Nov.  3, 1 640,  Walter  repretented 


Affmondesham  the  third  time ;  and  was  con« 
ndered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimomous  to  be  emploved 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley, 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money ;  and  his 
speech  shows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ar- 
dent, as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particu- 
larlv  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  bv  a  sentence 
whfch  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconsti- 
tutional, particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the  great 
(question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  abo- 
hshed,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  inno- 
vation so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

*  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what 
this  nation  hath  sofTered  from  the  present  bishops 
hath  produced  these  complaints ;  apd  the  appre- 
hensions men  have  of  sufieriiiff  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when 
they  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  oi  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like  ;  but 
now  we  have  cnsarmed  them  of  that  power. 
These  petitioners  lately  did  look  upon  Episco- 

gacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  claws  : 
ut  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (ana 
may,  if  we  sec  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  affreeable. 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  hecomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  rignt  use  and  antiquity 
thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene* 
ral  desire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 

"  We  have  alreatly  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I 
believe  ypu  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  the  church  are  minffled  like 
wine  and  water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abro- 
gation of,  at  least,  a  hunared  of  our  laws  is  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  oflen  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  this 
House,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence  ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
their  reitoal  but  this,  J^olumus  mtUare  Leges 
^nglia :  it  was  the  bishops  who  so  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  answer  the  people  now, 
with  a  J^olumus  miUare. 

"I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
hands  agsinst  the  bishops :  which,  I  confess, 
rather  inclines  me  to  their  aefence  ;  for  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork ; 
which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  peo- 


deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  pre- 
rogative. If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
tions, they  prevail  for  an  equidity  in  things  eccle- 

*  This  speech  has  been  rotrieTed,  from  a  paper  printed 
at  that  time,  bj  the  writera  of  the  Parlian^ntary  Hisco- 
ry.— Dr.  J. 
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■astictl,  the  next  demand^  perhaps,  may  be  Lex 
Jipwria,  the  like  equality  in  things  temporal. 

"The  Roman  story  tells  us,  'That  when  the 
people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate,  and 
were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  rogare  ffrew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre  ;  and  af^r,  when  their  le- 
gions had  found  that  they  could  make  a  dicta- 
tor, they  never  suffered  tne  senate  to  have  a 
voice  any  more  in  such  election.' 

"If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
expect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as 
in  church  preferments  :  Honos  tuU  ^tes.  And 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pdous  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  which  is  the 
season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  ex- 
celling others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

**  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against 
our  church-government. 

"  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  another  form. 

"  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

"  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this 
place  ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  whenever  an 
e<)ual  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de- 
sired, there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture 
found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  prefer- 
ment of  the  church.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
you  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this 
and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops, 
you  may  oe  presented  with  a  thousand  instances 
of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
from  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadvantage 
of  the  owners. 

"And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 
motion  is,  That  we  may  settle  men's  minds 
herein  ;  and,  by  a  (question,  declare  our  resolu- 
tion, to  r^orm,  that  is,  not  to  abUiah  Episcopacy.^* 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could 
speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal 
authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  House,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  King's  permission  ;  and, 
when  the  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  unt  him 
a  thousand  broad  pieces.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  :  but 
"  spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "  with  great  sharp- 
ness and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; 
and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took^new  supplies.    This,'  in  calmer  times',  and  more 


ledge  of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appealed  t^ 
terwards  to  nave  been  engaged  against  the  par- 
liament. Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  be- 
lieves that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal 
cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the  King's 
tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothing  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford :  he  was  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  Clueen's  council,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acouaintance, 
and  fflMkt  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
conv^Tng  with  great  confldence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  friends ;  and, 
surveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and 
many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  op- 
pose the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  these  good  intentions 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
might  overpower  uie  fury  of  sedition,  by  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tiem  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  P^ace.  They  pro- 
ceeded witii  great  caution.  Three  only  met  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others  :  so  that,  if 
any  shoidd  be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  Cla^ 
rendon  imagines,  incidentally  mingled,  as  he 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  purpose 
there  was  to  be  a]^inted  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result 
of  their  inquiry,  as  Pym  declared,*  was,  that 
within  the  waifs,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  this 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhape 
never  inquired. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  was 
comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
conndence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 


and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the 
sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
commisnoners  nominated  by  the  parliament  to 
treal  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour."  Whitlock,  who,  being 
another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King's  know- 


thtfl  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no  method 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty,  that 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance :  when  he  was 
a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  tiiousand 


*  ParUamsntary  Hiitory,  voL  zU.-49r*  J. 
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Mmdt;  and,  whenlie  was  driven  from  the  Ex- 
lange,  raised  a  reghnent,  and  commanded  it 
Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion 
lat  some  provocation  would  so  much  exaspe- 
i/&,  or  some  opportunity  so  much  encourage, 
le  King's  frienas  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
"oak  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
ant  onlv  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
»mmanaer ;  and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
dgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
commission  of  array,  directed  to  such  as  he 
tooffht  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to 
ondon  oy  the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not 
hat  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  tbe 
Kmmunication  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir 
icholas  imparted.  4 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
ady  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
tempted  to  raise  any  foi:ces,  would  have  been 
olain  destruction  ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
,e  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
I  act  preparatory  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
ould  unaoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
)n  of  parliament,  had  his  stren^  been  equal 
bu  zeal :  and  out  ^  the  design  of  Crispe, 
bieh  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil,  they 
opounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot 
Tne  discoveiy  of  Waller's  design  is  variously 
Uted.  In  "Clarendon's  History"  it  is  told, 
at  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
mginss,  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
ith  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
former,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pjmfi. 
manuscript,  quoted  in  the  **  Life  of  Waller," 
Iate8,that  "he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price, 
id  her  preshjrterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who 
>le  some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
rmngely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his  sister 
jA  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney, 
I  had  certainly  lost  his  Ufe  by  it"  The  ques- 
»n  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intel- 
;ence  from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
nt  of  Tomkjms  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
By  might  avoid  an  act  so  offensive  as  that  of 
•troying  the  brother  by  the  sister's  testimony. 
The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific 
anner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn  fast, 
ien  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mes- 
nger  entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
I  errand  to  Pvm,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
at  were  placedf  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
em  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  in  soli- 
Uide  and  amazement.  They  immediately  sent 
lards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  apprc- 
oded  Tomkyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  tra- 
d  nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted. 
>m  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 


what  such  and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repu- 
tation he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceecunes  m  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  inter- 
course they  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 

f^ence  thither."  He  accused  the  Eail  of  Port- 
and  and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
transaction ;  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  Noith- 
umberland  had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parliament,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  thej 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
suppressed  ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  tactions,  to  have  that  disaflection  known, 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkjms  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe'a 
commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  hew  it  was  discovered.  Tomk3ms  had 
been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  bis 
garden,  where, .by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one 
plot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  remote 
from  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent 
employed  in  both,  and  found  the  commission  of 
array  m  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  afiections  of  the 
people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to 
make  the  most  The^  sent  Pym  among  the 
citizens,  to  tell  them  of'^  their  imminent  danger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  thf 
design  was,  **  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  spare 
one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  cove- 
nant, to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspiracies  against  the  pArliament,  and  Us 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  TlRy 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  thia 
wonderml  delivery  ;  which  shut  out,  says  Cla- 
rendon, all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such 
a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custodjr  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  Sherifif;  but 
their  lands  and  goods  were  not  |»ized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immeiM  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Uonway  denied  the  charge  ;  and  there  was  no 


e  city  were  soon  to  be  deliv^d  into  the  handlli evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of 


the  cavaliers. 
They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
nd some  general  and  indistinct  notices.  "  But 
^aller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded 
ith  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  ho  had 
lard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others, 
itfaout  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
quality  toeiier,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had 
w  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ; 


Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  With  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  1i||» 
his  own,  by  a  letter  extantJn  Fenton's  edition. 
"  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  preparid 
for  another ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  your  own 
ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  perntting  unreMom^. 


WALLER. 


My  to  hide  that  truth,  which  without  yon  «h«ftdy 
ia,  and  will  every  day,  be  made  more  manifest. 
Can  yon  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  aeoret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  7  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  7 — ^If  you 

Sersist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who 
eserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  lon^,  I  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I 
nad  the  happmess  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  less  obliged  than  you  are 
aware  of.'» 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  "  is  m  custody,  as  he 
conceivea,  without  any  charge :  and  tnat,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — He  there- 
fore prays^  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
•onment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
falsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear.*' 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted  ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
his  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
lOORV  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
•*  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of 
tibe  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless 
•fBcac]r  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over- 
raisd  his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether 
offierBuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  dehvered  the  com- 
misaion,  knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  «|d  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  'Bfcnkyns  and  Chalonerwere 
hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  bumuHt; 


that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
tjU^eive  must,  by  necessity,  be  commumcated 
Vtjmmny,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
faithliil  and  all  prudest  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
wIm,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  npoa  the  advancement  oi  either 
Cmpt^  or  Walleea  ptot 


The  Earl  of  Northnmbeifand,  bein^  tt»  ffeat 
for  prosecution,  was  only  once  exammed  before 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  againat 
them,  were,  after  a  lon^  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  car^ 
ried  the  letters  to  Oxfora,  died  the  night  befbra 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family:  but  was  kept  in  priaoa 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  profed 
that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomina* 
lion  ;  but  they  were  considered  as  malignants, 
and.iheir  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  though  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  diaeimn- 
lation  afiected  such  a  remorse  of  consdenoti 
that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  eom* 
passion,  till  he  misht  recover  his  understandinc.'* 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  what 
hberaUty  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  c4^essed  and  lamented!^ 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  ibum 
"History  of  the  RebeUion."  (B.  vii.)  Th* 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preaer- 
vation  of  his  demr-hought  life,  is  inserted  in  his 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seeiDi  to 
have  been  misUken  in  relating  that  he  fvevaHad 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  to 
be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  ace<trdinf  ^ 
Whitlock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  Honio^ 
abandoned  to  the  tnbunal  which  he  so  muca 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  wa* 
reprieved  by  E^sex  ;  but  afler  a  year'aimpriaoo- 
ment,  in  which  time  resentment  grew  lesa  aori* 
monious,  pa^ng  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  hia  lifey  it  it 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opmioa. 
"  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biogra^ 
pher,^  "  condemn  him  with  untempered  saiv»- 
rity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodig]r  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  ui  charaetci 
included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero.** 
For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daufl^ 
ter  Margaret  was  bom,  who  waa  aflerwiirda liis 
favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remoT- 
ed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amnaed 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometime* 
speaks  of  the  rebels^  and  their  usurpation,  in  tho 
natural  language  of^an  honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessanr,  for  his  support, 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reduceo^  mm 
he  said,  at  lastfo  the  rump-jewel,  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 


and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope'  fljy  the  interest  of  polonel  Scroop,  to  whom  hia 


auter  was  marria^  Upon  the  remains  of  a  ibiw 
tune  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Halbam,  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsneld,  where  hi^ 
mother  resided.  His  mother,  thoudd  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zeuous  for  thd' 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cronrarell  visited  hiei; 
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mMt^promh  hSrn^  Jie,  in  return,  woold  throw 
«,  Q«|)kin  at  her»  an4  UM,y  he  would  not  dispute 
with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  Kinf,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a 

firiaoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house, 
f  he  would  do  any  thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 
Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  as 
his  kinsman,  to  familiar  conversation.  Waller, 
as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  versea 
in  ancient  history ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthu- 
siastic fiiends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him, 
could  sometioiM  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the 
cant  of  the  times :  but,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say,  **  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  com- 
mon style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1654) 
bv  the  famous  '*  Panegyric,"  which  has  been 
always  considered  as  tne  first  of  his  poetical 
productiona.  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics 
IS  yery  judicious;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in 
his  exsitation,  without  inquiring  how  he  at- 
tained it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  regicide.  All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  b  veiled  vith  shades,  and  nothing 
IS  IJibught  to  view  but  Uie  chief,  the  governor, 
the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the  en- 
lar^  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treatad,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  dedfred  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
diasolviad,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  mur- 
dered the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppression :  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the 
right  of  dissolving  them ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing 
them  invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  com- 
tunations  of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  princi- 
ples afford,  did  not  those  who  have  long  practised 
perfidy  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some 
passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
'* Panegyric;*'  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from 
his  conversation,  related  by  WhitlocR,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by 
rear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  invite  him  to  the  crown,  he,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, refused  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
his  coach,  when  he  piarted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  aeath  of  the  Protector  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same 
occasion ;  but  they  were  young  men,  strugglio^ 
into  notice,  and  hoping  for  Mne  favour  from  tlB 
ruling  party.  Waller  had  \kffp  to  expect ;  Ip 
had  received  nothing  but  hitf  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from 
those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied 
him  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exerteo  his 
inaguiation,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody,  with 
equal  alacritjp  Ibr  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  nfii 
pegjrible  to  g|||d,  without  some  contempt  and 
indignationi  poems  of  the  same  author,  aseiib- 


ing  the  highest  degree  of  pcwer  and  piely  tf 
Charles  the  First,  then  transferring  the  same 
poioer  and  piehf  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratu- 
lating Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
right  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  valqo 
his  testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  re* 
ceive  his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence:  they 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  mven* 
tion,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legiti^ 
mate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  digmty  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  the  **  Panegyric  :**  a^(| 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  King  told  Waller 
of  the  oisparity,  he  answered,  "Poets,  Sir,  suc- 
ceed better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  "  Panefl[3rric,"  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  ot  diligence ;  but  because  Cromw^ 
had  dope  much,  and  Charies  had  done  little. 
Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroie 
excellence  but.  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charlee 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without 
success,  and  suffering  vrithdut  Repair.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  nrst  parliament  summoned  by  Charlef . 
the  Second,  (March  8,  1661,)  Waller  sat  fuat 
Hasting,  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  difibrent 
places  m  all  the  parliaments  in  that  reign.  In 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the^  moot 
iwwerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  paeeed 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  from  which  even  his  obstinate 
sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank 
water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies  : 
and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  "no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but 
Ned  Waller."  ., 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  jp  a 
proof  ot  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  only  by  hit 
reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great  part  of 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con- 
descended to  understand  the  language  of  the 
nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parliament,  " he  was,"  says  Burnet,  "the 
delight  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said*  the 
UveRest  thin^  of  any  among  tlMHI."  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  m  his  account^  me  year  seventy- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  tiiventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey*s  Collections ; 
but  I  nave  found  no  extracts  that  can  be'  more 
quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  arf^ment. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  reroarlgi 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  ,Hi# 
of  York's  influence  was  h^h,  both  in  ScqtlBM 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a  lively  re* 
flection  from  WaUer,  the  celebrated  wit  He , 
sai^y  "  the  House  of  Commons  hsd  resolved  that ' 
tSjie  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  Kmg^ 
death ;  but  the  Kfaig,  hi  op|omtioii  to  tkcn^  mf 
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rasotved  that  he  should  rei^  even  in  his  life.*^ 
If  there  appear  no  eztraonunary  liveliness  in  this 
renutrk,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
have  been  a  celebrated  xdUj  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  oflered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and 
contentmg  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  Kins  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  ana  ob- 
tained it ;  tmt  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
hy  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  or- 
ders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  "  Biographia''  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  moralitv. 
aiB  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma- 
lice. "  We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a 
worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November ; 
then,  it  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
stroyed, there  had  been  a  succession  ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever.''  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
dmce  should  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost mtd  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
parsonage  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
Kinff  then  said,  he  coula  not  break  the  law 
which  he  had  made :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  obsequious  to  the  court  througn  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he 
was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  bf  t||M  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  present^  to  the  xting  on  his  birth-day.  It 
is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
ration for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
sealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
wh^he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to^t  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liaritT,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter oi  liis  life.  One  day  takins  him  into  the 
doMt,  the  Kinf  asked!  hun  howne  liked  one  of 


the  pictures:  "My  eyes,**^d  Wallet^  "are 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it'*  The  Kin^  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  "  She  is,"  said 
Waller,  "  Uke  the  createst  woman  in  the 
world."  The  King  asked  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Clueen  Elizabeth.  "  1  wonder," 
said  the  King,  ''you  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  had  a  wise  councU."  "  And. 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  7"  Such  is  the  story,  whidi 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axi- 
oms, and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  worid, 
and  are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  mshion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe,  that  this  falling 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King*! 
conduct ;  and  said,  that  ^*  he  would  be  left  luie 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  he  tiraa 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  siiiSer  lue  Ip  be  ex- 
tended, otherwise  than  by  a  future  state,  ho 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  hie 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous:  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  composed,  when  **  he^ 
for  age,  could  neither  read  nor  terife,"  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ;"  and  said, 
"  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where 
he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
nis  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the 
King,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  stoelUng  meanL 
"Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  linea 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com- 
posed himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament, 
he  desired  his  chilaren  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  with  the^reat  could  be  remem- 
bered with  delight.  He  related,  that  beinff 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
Ifofanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him, 
"My  Lord,  I  am  elg^at  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  i  believe,  heard  more  argu- 
ments for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did ; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no- 
thing in  them ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  wilL" 

He  died  October  21,  16S7,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  hie 
son's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  ia- 
Bcription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now/escued  fTOOi 
dilapidation. 
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He  led  several  children  by  his  second  wife  ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinhe- 
rited, and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon understanding.  Exlmund,  the  second  son, 
inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Asmondes- 
ham  in  parliament,  but  at  last  turned  quaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  famiharly  known,  with  nicety, 
wliich  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied ;  afler  which,  nothing  remains  but  a 
critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

"Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "was 
bom  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
frugality  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  and  he 
thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
ho  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to 
be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude incUned  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  ho  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
eamest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

"  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young;  and  so, 
when  they  were  resumed  again  (after  a  long  in- 
termission), he  appeared  in  those  assemblies 
with  ^eat  advantage  ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
had  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said  ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  delig^ht  than  weight. 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults  ; 
that  IS,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  viz,  a  narrow- 


ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree  ;  an  ab- 
jectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  Eim  io 
any  virtuous  undertaking  j  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ; 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa- 
sion in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  again 
from  the  reproach  and. the  contempt  that  was 
due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  viiylica- 
ting  it  at  such  a  pnce  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  tiiose  whom  he  had  most  offended- 
and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  vrith 
that  rare  feUcity,  that  his  company  was  accepta- 
ble where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  he  was  at 
least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested.'* 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"He  was  very  fittle  known  till  he  had  ob- 
tained a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three* 
and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  are 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court : 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com- 
nicncement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
been  ver^  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  recttfy  Iris 
first  opinion  by  consultmg  Walfer*8  booL 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  wasintrodaced  to 
the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  bat  the  wri- 
ter of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  Uiey  found  a  son  of 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Mor- 
ley, whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  codntry  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  nrocured  him 
admission  into  tlio  company  of  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature. Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parlfamentaiy  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  House,"  adds,  that 
"he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  wMch 
should  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  Tain 
and  empty,  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  troth  is  told.  As- 
cham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  we  term  wits,  says,  that  the  j 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  &em ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  aidala^ 
tion,  answered,  that  '*  nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  lady  might  l^  saved  fronr  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance."  This, 
however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  unu- 
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sual  deviation  from  truth :  had  his  hypocrisy 
been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ;  for  who 
forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  effect,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every 
party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recal  ; 
and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
his  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his 
relation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden's 
•on. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  tlie 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct,  he  was 
habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
from  his  connexion  with  Hampden,  for  whose 
sake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitter- 
ness ;  and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowlcdi^ed ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  nis  old  asre,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  fiends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time ;  he  was 
joined  M'ith  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of 
Comeille's  "  Pompey  j"  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  "  Rehearsal." 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  different 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifts  which  he  was  ft)rced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seauestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  wncn  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lord  St.  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou- 
sand a-year ;  ot  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems 
to  have  deviated  from  the  conunon  practice  ;  to 
Imve  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
nothinff  is  known  more  than  that  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  deda- 
mtion,  *'  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
Jine  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 
The  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to 


distinguish  his  writing,  are  sprightliness  and  dig- 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  to  be 
ffiv ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  great  Of  his  airy  and 
lignt  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  sup- 
plied with  grand  as  with  soft  images ;  for  beauty 
IS  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivated  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesmie, 
and  seldom  any  thin£f  ludicrous  or  famihar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  though  his  subjects 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time,  "  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases  ;"  at  another,  "  To  a  Lady  wno  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases ;"  now,  "  To  a  Lady,  on  her 
passing  through  a  crowd  of  people ;"  then,  "On 
a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  by  four  Ladies ;" 
"  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paper ;"  or,  "  To  a  Lady  from 
whom  he  received  tne  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
ing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus  ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are 
quitted  in  time  for  something  usefm;  they  are 
flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  aa  they 
foretel  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  which 
their  excellency  ought  to  secure  from  obhvion; 
as,  "  To  Amoret,"  comparing  the  different  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  "On  Love,"  that  begin. 
Anger  in  hasty  words  or  blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  eqnally  successful ;  some- 
times his  thoughts  arc  deiicient,  and  sometimes 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  soft  arms 

The  god  of  rage  confine  : 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  charms 

Which  onJy  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  thougli  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline , 

Thou  the  fiaroe 

Kindled  in  his  breast  canst  tame 
With  that  snow  which  uunielted  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment from  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoughts 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  and  his 
images  such  as  the  sujicrficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies  J  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  be- 
cause he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  know- 
ledge; and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too 
much  a  Copcrnican.  To  wliich  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "On  her 
passing  through  a  crowd ;"  and  a  line  in  a  more 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  understooa  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  composition  of 
the  Theriaca. 
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His  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyberboUcal,  and 
his  images  unnatural : 

-The  plants  admire, 


No  leas  than  thoae  of  old  did  Orphens'  lyre : 
If  she  flit  down,  with  tops  all  towards  her  bow*d, 
Ther  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd : 
Or  ii  flhe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 

In  another  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  painion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers, 
With  loud  complaints  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given, 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven  ! 

"On  the  Head  of  a  Stag:". 

O  fertile  head !  which  every  year 
Could  such  A  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  eanh  did  never  bring 
So  soon  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  it  never  have  been  cast 
£ach  year's  growth  added  to  the  last. 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  eanh's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride ; 
Heaven  with  these  engmes  had  been  scal'd. 
When  mountains  heapM  on  mountains  failed. 

Sometimes,  having  succeeded  in  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sacharissa*s  and  Amoret*s  friendship,  the  two  last 
stanzas  ought  to  have  been  omittea. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
highest  degree  deCcate : 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace. 
And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  sometimes  on  thy  face. 
But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  unconsequential ;  as  in  the  verses  on  the 
Lady  dancing : 

The  sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres : 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  mi^t  perhaps 
fill  a  distich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it 
grows  weak  and  airaost  evanescent : 

Chloris !  since  first  onr  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Tour  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows. 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  (rom  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 
following  passage,  he  compounds  Love  as  a  per- 
son with  Love  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint. 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  Inflame 
T|ie  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
degant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the  silver 
Pen;  and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  Q,ueen.  There  are  a 
few  lines  written  in  the  Dut chesses  Tasso,  which 
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he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  flummer 
under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beau- 
ties nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them, 
that  they  are  leas  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon 
a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  im- 
portant ;  and  the  empire  of  Beauty  is  represents 
ed  as  exerting  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  the  multiplicity  of  human  passions, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Sucn  books, 
therefore^  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
world  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  mr  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  youn^  and  inezpe- 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mis- 
guiding practice. 

Of  ms  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances 
the  greater  part  is  panegyrical :  for  of  praise  he 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator 
Lord  Lunsdownc: 

No  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallowed  ground, 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound 
Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraph,  on  the  Cable^  is  in  part  ridicu- 
lously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid. 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of - 
ouf  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

Tne  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
behaviour  at  the  death  of  Bttckingham,  and  upon 
his  Jfttvy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities 
with  great  propriety : 

*Twa8  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  frame  their  gods  amiss. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  wmch  suppose  the  king's  power  secure 
against  a  secorra  deluge  ;  so  noble,  th^t  it  were 
aunost  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  o(  centre 
for  surface,  or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea 
wotild  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  wa- 
ters terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  senti- 
ments ;  out  the  conclusion  is  feeble*  That  on 
the  Repairs  of  St  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious  ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion : 
and  something  violent  and  harsh :  as, 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  graco 
The  gentiles*  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  offat  nis  command. 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injured  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extrava- 
gant^ and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Clueen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she  "  saves  lovers 
by  cutting  oflf*  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  the  Umb,"  presents  nothing  to  the  mind 
but  disgust  and  horror. 

Of  "The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  it 
seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to 
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raise  terror  or  merriment  The  beginning  is  too 
splendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  light  for 
seriousness.  The  versification  is  studied,  the 
scenes  arc  diligently  displayed,  and  the  images 
artfully  amplified ;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  "  Panegyric"  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praise,  which  nowever  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  unjustly  lavished  ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are 
graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and 
then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spain"  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Wal- 
ler is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeeding 
parts  are  varie^ted  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There  is  something  too  far-fetched  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
to  lambs  awakening  the  lion  by  bleating.  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 
poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phoenix,  because 
ne  had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar : 

Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  bum'd, 
And  now  together  are  to  ashes  turn'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  "  Pane- 
^ric"  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  singly.  They  must  be  supposed  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest.    The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 

f>articular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
cr*s  declining  Ufe,  of  those  hours  in  which  he 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Retrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body  ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifly-fifth  year. 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
in  his  eighty-fiflh  year  improving  his  chronology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  mv  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 
his  other  works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifly-five, 
had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 
would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 


men,  that  verse  has  been  too  httle  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  nuscarried. 

Let  no  pious  car  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in 
op|X)sition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  aoctrines  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem  ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
guing in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject is  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety  ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mina  than  things  themselves  af- 
K)rd.  This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination  : 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  tlie  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  W hatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified  ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanks«rivin^,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksffiving, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion  j 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verso 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  use- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for 
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sloauence,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majes- 
ic  lor  ornament :  to  rBcommend  them  by  tropes 
md  fiffures,  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror 
lie  sideral  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing 
;o  the  soilness  and  smoothness  of  his  numbers, 
t  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
«  wnich  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
less  most  of  the  writers  who  were  living  when 
lis  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Ehzabeth 
lad  attamed  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
ifterwards  neslected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was 
icknowledged  by  him  as  nis  model ;  and  he 
night  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Davies,*  which,  though  merely  philosophical, 
'et  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong :  of  Me 
utt  resounding  line,  which  Pope  attributes  to 
^rjrden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples.  The 
ritical  decision  nas  given  the  praise  of  strength 
0  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abate- 
aents.  He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  frequently ; 
Jid,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  universally 
jected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
&st  compositions  than  in-  his  first.  Praise  had 
:iven  him  confidence ;  and  finding  the  world 
atisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words  :  so  is 
ound  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and 
€curs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes^  in  heroic  verse,  have  been 
ensured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
be  translation  of  Comeille's  "Pompey;"  and 
lore  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
elow  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
f  verbs,  as  toaxeth,  affecteth;  and  sometimes  re- 
nins the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  ad  amazed, 
\tpposed,  of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
>  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
>tally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing ;  but  he  did  notwholly 
>rbear  them:  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given 
o  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
ance  and  gayety.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and 
ay  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
aa  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 
lified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
beral  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
fe  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
len,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
re  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
aving  already  found  them  in  later  books,  do 
ot  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first 
'his  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the  original 
Qthor  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is 
iven.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
im  the  firsi  practice  of  what  Erythrseus  and 
)me  late  critics  call  aUUeration,  of  using  in  the 
une  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the 
une  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
alue,  was  so  frequent  among  early  writers, 

♦  Sir  John  Davies,  entitled,  **  Noace  teipsum.  This 
"acle  expounded  in  two  Elegies  :  I.  Of  Humane  Know- 
dfe ;  II.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Immortaliue 
lereof,  IJW."— R. 


thatGascoigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
warns  the  young  poet  against  afiectingit :  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is 
supposed  to  ridicule  it :  and  in  another  play  the 
sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
illustrations  from  the  olcl  mythology,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fic- 
tion, not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
afibrd  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  though  som^ 
times  it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modern  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  dtdf, 
he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  be  appbed  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  him- 
self and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the 
"  Pastor  Fido,"  he  cried  out,  "  If  he  had  not  read 
*  Aminta,'  he  had  not  excelled  it." 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  from  Fairfax,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  which,  afler  Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will 
perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the 
reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it. 

I. 

Erminla's  steed  (this  while)  his  miatresse  bore 
Through  forests  thicke  among  the  shadie  treene. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raines  forelore, 
Halfe  in  a  swoune  she  was  for  feare  1  weene ; 
But  her  tilt  courser  spared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 
Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  through  the  plaln«y 
And  still  pursued,  but  still  pursued  in  vaine. 

U. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruitlesse  chace. 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  ruwse  out  of  his  place  : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 

Yet  still  the  fearful!  Dame  fled,  swifl  as  winde, 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde. 


in. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  daf,  she  driued, 
Withouten  comfort,  cnmpanie,  or  guide, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiued, 
She  neard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  naught  beside. 
But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  dlued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  leame  vniide. 
On  lordans  sandie  banks  her  course  she  staid, 
At  laat,  there  downe  she  light,  and  down  she  laid. 

IV. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sorrowinga ; 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappy  night : 
But  sleepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  discontented  wight) 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  sofl,  and  nimble  wings, 
In  his  dull  armes  fouldiner  the  virgin  bright: 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladie  slept. 
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V. 

The  Itfrda  awakle  her  with  their  momhig  eong, 

Their  warbling  mueicke  pearst  her  tender  care, 

The  murmuring  broolces  and  whistling  windes  among 

The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beare ; 

Her  eiee  rnclosed  beheld  the  grouee  along, 

Of  flwainee  and  ahepherd  groomes  that  dwelliogv  weare ; 

And  that  aweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent, 

Prouoltt  again  the  virgin  to  lamenu 

VI. 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound, 
That  seemM  from  thickest  bushes  to  proceed, 
Some  iolly  shepherd  sung  a  lustie  round, 
And  to  his  voice  had  tun*d  his  oaten  reed ; 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 
(At  whose  right  hand  his  little  flock  did  feed) 
Sat  making  baskets,  his  three  sonnes  among, 
That  learned  their  father's  art,  and  leam*d  his  song. 

vn. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  annes  appeare 
The  seelie  man  and  his  were  sore  oismaid ; 
But  sweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare, 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid, 
Tou  happ7  folke,  of  heau*n  beloued  deare. 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmless  traid. 
These  dreadfull  armea  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toUe,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

vm. 

But  father,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and  towers, 
Distroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  spoUe, 
How  may  it  be,  unhun  that  you  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  apphe  vour  harmlcsse  toile  ? 
My  soune  (quoth  be)  this  pore  estate  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile ; 
This  wilderness  doth  vs  in  safUe  keepe, 
No  thundering  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  sleepe. 

IX. 

Haply  lust  heau'ns  defence  and  shield  of  right, 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thtmderlwlts  on  highest  mountains  light, 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  have  cause  to  feare  Bettanaea  might, 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toije  their  dinner  gains, 

Nor  euer  greedie  soldier  was  entised 

By  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised. 


O  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 
Can  moue  my  heart,  contented  vrith  my  owne : 
We  quen^  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood, 
Nor  rear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne : 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goates 
Oiue  milke  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coates. 

XL 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed : 
These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preserues  from  stealth 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servants  moe  I  need  : 
Amid  theae  grouee  I  walke  oft  for  my  health 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring,  and  lake, 
And  their  contentment  for  ensample  take. 


Thne  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doating  time, 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresees  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  aa  a  crime. 
And  from  the  forresta  sweet  contentment  ran, 
To  Memphis'  stately  pallace  would  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man, 
And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare, 
Tet  could  I  marke  abuses,  see,  and  heare. 

xm. 

Entised  on  with  hope  of  future  gahie, 

I  sufl!ered  long  what  did  my  soule  displease  ; 

But  when  mv  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  vaineK 

I  felt  ray  native  strength  at  last  decrease ; 

I  gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  complaine. 

And  wisht  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countne's  peace ! 

I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 

My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  spent. 

XIV. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Erminia  httaht  aiMi  still 
His  wise  discourses  heard^  with  great  attention, 
His  speeches  graue  those  idle  fancies  kill, 
Which  ill  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dissention ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 
Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

?V. 

She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate  ! 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feel  and  proue, 
Yet  lieust  now  in  this  contented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue. 
To  enteruine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 
Within  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my  hart 
Of  her  discomforts  may  vnloaid  some  part. 

XVI. 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deare. 
If  lewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hold  in  prise. 
Such  store  thereof,  such  plentie  haue  I  seen. 
As  to  a  greedie  miiide  might  well  sufiice : 
With  (hat  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  teare. 
Two  christall  streames  fell  from  her  walrie  eies : 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  old. 

XVU. 

With  speeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare, 
Tm  welcomde  her,  and  plast  her  by  her  side. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  paatoraes  gsare, 
A  kerchiefb  course  vpon  her  nead  she  tide ; 
But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I  gesse) 
Were  such,  as  ill  beseem'd  a  shepherdesse. 

xvra. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure,  and  hide 
The  heaulily  beautie  of  heraneels  face. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide. 
Or  ought  disp«rag'de,  by  those  labours  baee } 
Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 
And  inilk  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place. 
Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  frane 
Her  selfe  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame 


P  0  M  P  R  E  T. 


Or  Mr.  John  Pomfrbt  nothing  is  known 
but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account  prefixed 
to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates^ 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and  might  have 
risen  in  the  church,  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation 
of  some  passage  in  his  **  Choice  ;"  from  which  it 
was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mis- 
tress than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated ;  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other 
men  wno  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed 
from  his  purpose,  and  was  then  married. 

The  mialice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a  very 


fatal  consequence:  the  delay  constrained  his 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  cau^t  the 
small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;  and  has 
been  always  the  favourite  of  that  class  of  read- 
ers, who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only 
their  own  amusement. 

His  "  Choice*'  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  common  notions  and  eoual  to  common 
expectations ;  such  a  state  as  anords  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfiret's 
"  Choice." 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afibrded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder^ 
ous,  or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many  ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must 
have  some  species  of  merit. 


DORSET. 


Of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  largely  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  iamiliarlv  known,  that  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual  nand:  and,  as  its  au- 
thor is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
ciousness  to  transcribe  it. 

Charles  Sacktille  was  bom  January  24, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  Elast 
Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
and  licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of 
high  rank,  who  aspired  to  be  thought  wits,  at 
that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  in- 
dulge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of 
Wood,  come  down  to  posterity.  Sackville,  who 
was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  with  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the 
Cock,  in  Bow-street,  by  Covent-garden,  and, 
going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
the  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.   At  last, 

*  He  was  of  Queen's  College  there,  and,  by  the  UnU 
▼ersity  register,  appears  to  have  taken  his  bachelor's 
cegree  in  1684,  and  his  master's,  1698.  H.— Hie  father 
waj  of  Tri*>ity.-«.-C. 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked, 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awiaken- 
ed ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and, 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds :  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  Kiliigrew  and  another  to  pro- 
ciu'e  a  remission  from  the  Ring :  bnt  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begeed  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  uie  last 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Jtme  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Opdam,  the  admiral,  who  engaged 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  aDhifl 
crew. 

On  the  dav  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  celebrated  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land,"  with  eqiml  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wit  Seldom  any 
^lendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  bear^ 
from  the  late  Eai\  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it^ 
and  onlv  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memor- 
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able  evening.  But  even  this,  whatever  it  may 
subtract  from  his  facilityi  leaves  him  his  courase. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  uie 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  short  embassies  to 
France. 

In  1674,  the  estate  of  his  micle,  James  Cran- 
field,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the 
estate  of  his  family. 

In  16S4,  having  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James ;  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some 
other  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
countenance  the  bishops  at  tlieir  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  his  life,  was  emnloyed  to 
conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingnam  with 
a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
they  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her 
danger.  Whatever  end  may  be  designed,  there 
is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa- 
vourite of  King  Wilham,  who,  the  day  after  his 


accession,  made  him  lord-chamberlain  of  the 
household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed 
with  the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in 
very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined  ;  and, 
on  January  19, 1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  emd  judgment 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  Iwunty 
to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  public.  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark — 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord  Buckhurst  may 
do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  were  praised.  Dryden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandish- 
ments on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  so 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  au- 
thors of  our  own  countiy  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  says,  "  I  would  mstance  your  Lordship 
in  satire,  and  Shakspcare  in  tragedy."  Would  it 
be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  ana  that  his 
longest  composition  was  a  song  of  eleven  stanzas  7 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor; whose  performances  are,  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit ;  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  raow 
great  fertility  of  mind ;  and  his  Dorinda  has  been 
miitated  by  Pope. 


STEPNEY. 


George  Stepney,  descended  from  the  Step- 
neys of  Pendigrast,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  born 
at  Westminster,  in  1663.  Of  his  father's  condi- 
tion or  fortune  I  have  no  account.*  Having 
received  the  fii-st  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster, where  ho  passed  six  years  in  the  Col- 
lege, he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,!  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  public  life  by  the  Earl  of 
DorseL 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1692,  he 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandcnburgh  ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to^the 
Elector  of  Saxony ;  in  1 696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at 
Francfort;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Branden- 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  our  Poet  was  either  son 
or  grandson  of  Charles,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Stepney, 
the  flrst  baronet  of  thai  faniilj.  See  Granger's  History, 
vol.  iL  p.  396,  edit.  8vo.  1773.  Mr.  Cole  says,  the  Poet's 
father  was  a  grocer.    Cole^s  MSS.  in  BriL  Mus. — C. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1689.~H. 


bur^h  ;  in  1699,  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  in  1701 
again  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the 
States-general.  In  1697,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  trade.  His  hfe  was  busy. 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which 
Jacob  transcribed : — 

H.   8.   £. 
Georgiut  Stepnem8t  Armlgir, 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 
Literarum  Scientiam, 
Morum  Sua\itatem, 
Rerum  Upum, 
Virorum  Amplissimorum  Consuetudinem, 
Linguffj  Styli,  ac  Vit.-p  Elegantiam, 
Praeclara  Omcia'  cum  Britanniac  turn  £ivop« 
pra?stita, 
Sud  artaie  roultum  celebratus. 
Apud  po6tero8  semper  celebranaua  ; 

Pfurimai^  Leirationes  obiit 

E&  Fide,  Dilieentia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Augustii^simorum  Principum 

Oulieimiet  Annae 

Spem  in  illo  repositam 

Nunquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  rar<^  superaverit. 

Post  longum  hononim  Curfum 

Brevi  Temporis  Spiaio  cotifectum. 

Cum  Naturn^  parum,  Famje  satis  vixerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aspirantcm  placid^  efflaviL 
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Of»  th€  Ufi  hand, 

O.  8. 

Ex  Equesiri  Familii  SMpnaiomai, 

De  Pendemst.  in  ComiMtu 

PembrochieDM  oriundus, 

Westmonasterii  natus  est,  A.  D.  168S. 

Electufl  in  Collegijm 

Sancti  Petri  Westmonast.  A.  l<t7(SL 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cantatv  1682. 
Consiliariorum  quibu«  Commercli 

Cura  commiasa  est  169  r. 
Chelaei  e  more  lua,  el,  comiiaDta 
Maigni  Procerum 
Frequenili,  hue  elatua,  1707. 

It  18  reported  that  the  juvenile  compositioiui  of 
Stepney  made  gray  authors  blush.  1  know  not 
whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  present  age.    One  cannot  always  easily  find 


the  reason  for  which  the  worid  has  sometimes 
conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  he  wrote  very  early  as  weU  as  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  because  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  consi* 
dered  as  rivals  by  the  distributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the 
version  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is  a  very  licentious 
translator,  and  does  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  ori- 
ginal poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may 
perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short 
composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is, 
in  the  whole,  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or 
the  vigour  of  nature. 


PHILIPS. 


John  Philips  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1676,  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  of 
which  place  his  father.  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.    The  first 

Eart  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which 
e  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ; 
and  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much 
endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by  his 
civility  and  ^ood-nature,  that  they,  without  mui^ 
mur  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related,  that 
when  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in 
play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber; where  his  soverei^  pleasure  was  to  sit 
hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody  whose  services  he  found  means  to 
procure.* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church, 
a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest  reputation, 
by  the  transmission  of  Busby*s  scholars  to  the 
care  first  of  Fell,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
amon^  the  eminent,  and  for  friendship  particu- 
larly intimate  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of 
"Phaedra  and  Hippoljrtus."  The  profession 
which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ; 
and  he  took  much  delight  in  natural  history,  of 
which  botany  was  his  favourite  part 

*  laaac  Voaaiui  relates,  that  he  also  delighted  in  having 
his  hair  combed  when  he  could  hare  it  done  by  bflu-bers, 
or  other  persons  skilled  in  the  rules  of  prosody.  Of  the 
passage  that  contains  this  ridiculous  fancy,  the  following 
ts  a  translation  : — "  Many  people  take  delight  in  the 
rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and  the  combing  of  their  hair ;  but 
these  exercises  would  delight  much  more,  if  tlie  serrants 
at  the  baths,  and  of  the  barbers,  were  so  skilful  in  this 
art,  that  they  could  express  any  measures  with  their 
fingers.  I  remember  that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  who  could  imitate  any 
measure  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes 
to  express  very  intelligibly  iambic's,  trochees,  dactyls, 
kc  from  whence  there  arose  to  roe  no  small  delirht." 
See  his  **  Treatise  da  Poematum  cantu  et  Viribua  Ryth* 
■u.**     Ozeo.  167S.  p.  03.— H. 

10 


His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  University  ;  till  about  1703,  he  extended 
it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  **  Splendid  Shilling," 
which  stmck  the  public  attention  with  a  mode  of 
wnti  ng  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  high,  that, 
when  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult  op- 
position to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  ac- 
clamation of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that 
he  wrote  this  poem  at  Uie  house  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

"Blenheim"  was  published  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  his  great  work,  the  poem 
upon  **  Cider,"  in  two  £x>ks ;  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  praises,  and  continued  long  to 
be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  "  Georgic," 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  die  ori- 
ginal. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  ana  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on 
the  **  Last  Day  ;**  a  subject  on  which  no  mind 
can  hope  to  eaual  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  Uve  to  finish  :  his  di»- 
eases,  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put 
a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  ^eb.  15,  170S,  at 
the  beginning  of  hit  chirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  hisufe. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford ; 
and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chan- 
cellor, gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminstffr 
Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  wm 
written,  as  I  have  beard,  by  Dr.  Atterburji 
though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

Bis   BriTAPB   AT   BEREFOED  : 

JOHANNES  PHILIF8 
ObUt  15  die  Feb.  Anno.        \  ^^  JJJf -^ 

Cujus 

Ossa  si  requires,  hanc  Umam  insples  : 

81  Ingenium  nescias,  ipsius  Opera  consnli ; 

8i  Tumulum  deslderas, 

Templam  adl  Wesimonasterienasi 

<^ualia  qixantusqua  Vir  ftiedt, 

Dicai  atagaDs  Ills  at  praclara, 
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^um  eaouphlom  Ibi  d&eam, 

InKripUo. 

QuAm  Incnrim  erfa  Cocnatoi  ptoi  «t  oiBdostis, 

Tettetur  boc  MZttm 

A  Maria  Phib'p*  Matra  iptius  pientiuimi, 

DUtcti  FUU  MenuMiaB  non  liiie  Lacrymia  dicacum. 


HIl  SriTAPH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Herefordiae  conduntur  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  siaiuitur  Imago, 

Briunniam  omnem  pervaf atur  Fama, 

JOHANNIS  PHILIPS  : 

Q,ui  Yiria  bonia  doctiaque  juxta  chanuh 

Immonale  auum  Ingenium, 

Eruditione  muliiplici  excultumi 

Miro  animi  candore, 
Xximii  moriun  aimpUcitate, 

Honeatavit. 

Liuerarum  Amsniorura  aitira, 

QuamWintonis  Puer  aenilre  cceperat, 

Intar  JBdia  Chrisci  Alumnoa  jugiter  explerit. 

In  illo  Musarum  Doraicilio 

Pr»claria  jEmulorum  aiudiia  excitatus, 

Opiimia  acribendi  Magiatria  semper  intentua, 

Carmina  aermone  Patrio  compoauii 

A  Or«cia  Latiniaque  fontibus  feliciter  deducta, 

Auicia  Romaniaque  auribua  oronino  digna, 

Venuum  quippe  Haimoniam 

Rhytnmo  didicerat. 

Amiquo  illo,  libera,  multiforml 

Ad  raa  Ipaaa  apto  proraua,  et  attemperato, 

Non  numena  in  eundem  ferft  orbem  redeunUbua, 

Mon  Clauaularum  similiter  cadenti urn  aono 

MeUri : 

Unl  in  boc  laudis  genere  Miltono  aecundui» 

Primoque  poena  par. 

Raa  a«u  Tanuea,  aeu  Orandes,  aeu  Mediocrea 

Ornandas  aumaerai, 

JNuaquam,  nun  quod  deculi, 

Et  Tidet,  el  aaaecutus  eat, 

Egrafiua,  quocunque  Stjrlum  verterel, 

Fandi  auihor,  et  Modorum  anifox. 

Faa  ail  Huic, 

Auao  lie^t  4  tuA  Meirorum  Lege  diacedere, 

O  f  otaia  Anglicama  Pater,  atque  Condiior,  Chaucerei 

Alterum  tibi  latua  daudere, 

Vatum  carte  Cinerea,  tuoa  undique  atipantium 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  Hareourt^  Milea, 

Viri  ben6  de  ae,  de  Litteris  meriti 

Quoad  vireret  Fautor, 

Poat  Obitum  pi6  memor. 

Hoc  ilii  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

X  PhUiptf  Stephanie  S.  T.  P.  Arct^idiaconi 

Salop.    Filiua,  nalue  eat  Bamptoniae 

In  agro  Oxon.Dec.  30,  1676. 

ObUi  HerafonUs,  Feb.  15, 1709. 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  without  con- 
tradiction,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience  ^  beloved  by  tl\ose  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  Known.  He  was 
probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  con- 
venation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gayety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  in- 
timates; fi>r  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in 
company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only 

Sm  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to 
aoco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except 
**  Blenheim,"  he  has  fotmd  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
ofibndin|[,  and  whose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  were  admired.  He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John 
had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  <<  Splendid  Shilling" 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  design, 
iijiicifs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  an- 


cient Centos.  To  degrade  the  sounding  word* 
and  stately  construction  of  Milton,,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  over 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  things  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is 
always  grateful  where  it  ^ves  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  autnor.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  wliich  would  not  be  difficult,  must 
yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of  tlie  praise  which 
Philips  has  obtained ;  ne  can  .only  hqpe  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest. 

"  The  parody  on  Milton,"  says  Gildon,  **  is 
the  only  tolerable  production  of  its  Author." 
This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent. 
The  poem  of  "  Blenheim"  was  never  denied  to 
be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 
supreme  excellence.    It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
scholar,  "  all  inexpert  of  war ;"  of  a  man  who 
writes  books  from  books,  and  studies  the  world  in 
a  college.     He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  httle 
comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 
composition  of  a  modern  hero,  which  Addison 
has   displayed  with   so   much   propriety.     He 
makes  Marlborough  behold  at  a  distance  the 
slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  en- 
counter and   restrain  him,  and   mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  by  his  sword. 

He   imitates   Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudiciously.    Deformity  is 
easily  copied ;  and  whatever  tnere  is  in  Milton 
which  the  reader  wishes  away,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Philips.    Milton's  verse  was  bar* 
monioiis,  in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of 
our  metre  in  Milton's  age ;  and,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten afler  the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  numbers 
into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  re- 
solution to  make  no  more  music  than  he  found ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he 
is  very  far  from  having  what  his  maister  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable 
in  the  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  arc  contemptible  in  the 
"Blenheim." 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron, 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new 
purposes.  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  ode 
of  Hannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  "  Cider,"  written  in  imitation 
of  the  "  Georg^ics,"  may  be  given  this  pecuUar 
praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  pre* 


*  Thia  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  becauae  thera 
aeema  to  t>e  an  error  in  all  the  printed  copiea,  which  is,  I 
ihiali,  retained  in  the  laau    Thej  all  read : 
Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decentium 
O  !  O  !  label  lia  cui  Venua  inaidet. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Oratiarum  cura  decentium 

Omat ;  labellia  cui  Venua  inaidet — Dr.  J. 

Haimea  was  profeaaor  of  chemiatry  at  Oxford,  and  wroU 
one  or  two  poema  in  the  *•  Muse  Anglican*.*'— J.  B. 
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MpU  which  it  ftonUini  are  exact  and  juit ;  and 
iMt  it  ia  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
Mot  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expres- 
MD  was,  that  "  there  were  manj  books  written 
OB  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
Itin  so  much  truth  as  that  poem.'* 

la  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter- 
tpene  precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees 
with  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in 
euy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his 
mister ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
bUok  Terse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  feneration, 
combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
eurable  grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 
ages, which,  at  most,  can  rise  only  to  elegance, 
(^tending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of 
haven  in  blank  verse:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
Bsasttres,  ajid  the  embellishment  of  rhyme. 
Bust  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  en- 
friAing,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
lod  pearmaio. 

Wnat  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  is  never  lofly,  nor  does  he  oflen  surprise 
lith  onexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhaps,  to  his 
bit  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
York  of  Lucretia«,  tnat  it  is  written  with  much 
wt,  tkwmgh  with  few  blazes  of  genius. 

The  IbUowing  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
traasoibed  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

'*A  Pnbktorj  Discourse  to  th6  poem  on  Mr. 
Philipfly  with  a  character  of  his  writings. 

"It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account 
ihoold  be  given  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
Ihemaelvee  by  their  writings,  as  of  those  who 
•re  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
•ooable  they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
iaunioftality  of  others,  should  have  some  share 
in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their  j^enius  only  is 
Ascovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  tiiat  their 
virtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
BO  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  -write  of  was  in 
perfscdon)  will  write  their  own  pen^n^rics ;  and 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it 
The  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
tbt  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Mari  borough ;  we 
■Mst  bo  content  with  admuing  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
tiaascribed.  ThelifeofCowley  is  moreinstruc- 
tbe,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in 
oar  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since 
Mr.  Phuips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
tfiat  poel,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his 


The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their 
written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  afiec- 


The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men 


in  this  pobt;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  ea« 
die,  but  all  Europe  most  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise  and 
expect  it  m  their  turns ;  they  commend  their 
Patms  and  Molieres,  as  well  as  their  Cond^s  and 
Turennes  ;  their  Pellisons  and  Kacines  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  learned. 

"I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  of 
that  particular  turn  of  humour,  tluU  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics,  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  ougnt  to  submit. 

"  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  it 
And  indeedf  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (that  arc  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

"I  shall  content  myself  witli  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writings,  with* 
out  meddling  with  the  transactions  of  his  lif% 
which  was  altogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  ia 
any  one.  I  nave  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitlul  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  ^ods,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  oflfspung,  all  of  difierent  though 
unconunon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  something. 

*'  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  mastered, 
and  even  iniproved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  moie  refined  ones  of  PufiendotC  He  could 
refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  study  which  re> 
quires  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicety  of 
distinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  ha 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per> 
son  I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert;  ona 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima* 
ffination:  the  former  had  been  well  qualified 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory ;  and,  though  very  younsu 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.    In  aul 

Erobability  he  would  have  written  as  finely  at 
is  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  tha 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  celebrate  Marlborough,  tha 
other  his  beautiful  ofispring.  This  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes  at  th* 
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tiituM  of  pritmte  men*  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
litter  for  my  i>lace ;  and  while  his  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever 
produced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
nave  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say  of  his 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
^ey  are  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
miore  out  of  ignorance. 

**  The  *  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  reputa- 
tbn,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rest  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
lesque, that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
eome  nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
^m,  a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect 
vnderstanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 
tion. 

**  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree, 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton ana  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  Oarth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

"A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
6gores  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  hand. 

"It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  St  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  The  lofty  burlesque  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  wnte  it,  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different 
firom  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
fiuled  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  such  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
tiie  serious  writer  Uie  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  tiero;  even  from  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridi- 
cule the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
the  satirist  says  to  Haimibal : 


-I,  cunre  per  Alpei, 


Ut  poerii  plscMs,  tc  dedamatio  fiaa 

"  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases 
the  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising ; 
the  expectation  of  the  reader  is  pleasantly  de- 
cored,  who  expects  an  humble  style  from  the 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re> 
lish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  ol 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  Poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  his  galli- 
gaskins : 

My  gallij^askins,  which  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subdu'ii  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 

This  is  admirablv  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissituaes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
great  and  formidable  to  the  eye  ;  especially  con- 
sidering that,  not  understandmg  French,  he  had 
no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  should  have  no 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty ;  at 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength, 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

**This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out  vilely 
mangled  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  corrected  hy  the  author.  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  ri^t  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  wntings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  *We  have  nothing 
no%v  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the 
other  ?'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  pubUcly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  and 
avow  the  theft,  I  beUeve,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learn- 
ed, and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar ! 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence  ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writmgs  but  the  stupidity  of  them!  that  th« 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encoo- 
ragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  <^ 
Blackmore !  that  Tillotson  and  St  George,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  ^e  most  im- 
pudent and  scandalous  Ubels  are  publicly  vend- 
ed by  the  j)irates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libeL 

"  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  wretches 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  Virgil  was,  when 
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the  centurion  seized  on  his  estate.  But  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas  of  the 
present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it 
But,  whatever  effects  this  piracy  may  have  upon 
us,  it  contributed  Very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Philips ;  ithelpea  him  to  a  reputation  which 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  capable :  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes; 
that  he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a 
shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborougn,  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
genius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  senius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
and  want  a  spur ;  ouen  modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  their 
faults  in  the  worst  things  ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
are.  This  inauced  me  to  beUeve  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
oeau  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  nnds  in  writing  • 
but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated 
to  it  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  labour  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
very  unhappy. 

'*But  to  return  to  'Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
much  admired  by  some,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emptj 
criticj  who  could  have  as  little  understood  nis 
meanmg  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties  1 
in  his  own. 


**  False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  «ll 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  polite  court,  hai 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar- 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet  And  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  Mr.  Philips's  case. 

"But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philips ; 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequently 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  great  and  majes- 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  theu*  eyes,  when  he 
soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  *  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic  !Se 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems^ 
and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one  ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  the  subUme  out  of  *  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,'  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

'*  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

"  But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  he  has  come 
up  to  that  style. 

"His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  suostantive  to  the  verb ; 
and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  the ;  her^ 
and  his ;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 
be  conformable  to  the  true  sublime." 
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William  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom 
m  1 663,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood, 
who  relates  tnat  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham 
College. 

He  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  JLondon  and  at  home ; 
that  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
from  its  effect,  for  he  became  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
opinion  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion ;  and,  as  Dennis 
remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  parliament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  nis  native  county 
in  several  pariiaments  |  in  another  the  repre- 
sentative of^Richmond  m  Yorkshire  ;  and  gen- 


tleman of  the  horse  to  daeen  Anne^  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  po- 
litical ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  "Pastorals,"  in  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  early  tho 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to 
publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  men- 
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tioned  hini  in  one  of  hk  latter  pieces  among 
those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies : 

OranTille  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walih,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  ^ven 
him  more  splendid  praise  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  more  learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a 
little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  nis  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
him  in  his  "Essay."  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  m  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 
Ey  himselC 

Fis  works  are  not  numexous.    In  prose  he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Women ;"  whick 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

"  EsculapiuR,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  pub- 
lished afler  his  death. 

"  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorooa 
and  eallant,"  was  published  in  the  volumes  called 
Dryaen*s  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restored,"  there  was 
something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  were  re* 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  are  hapiuly 
turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  ar?  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  elegance 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  b# 
pretty. 
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Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  re<]uire  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  lett  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tra- 
dition have  supplied. 

John  Drtdkn  was  bom  August  9,  1631,t  at 
Aldwinkle,  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Titchmersh ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Nor^ampton- 
sfaire ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.} 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer.  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  his  faUier  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  given.§  Such  a  for- 
tune ought  to  have  secured  nim  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But 
though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  ¥nth  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 

•  The  Life  of  Dryden,  though  in  point  of  composition 
k  it  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  Johnson's  productions, 
It  in  many  particulars  incorrect  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
biofraphy  prelSxed  to  bis  "  Prose  Worlcs,"  has  colJected 
a  much  more  ample  and  accurate  account ;  and  from 
that  raluable  work  sereral  dates  and  other  particulars 
have  been  here  set  rirht.— J.  B. 

t  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proved  that  there  Is  no  satis* 
Uetoty  evidence  for  this  date.  The  inscription  on  Dry- 
den's  monument  says  only  nahu  1683.  See  Malone's 
Life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  '*  Critical  and  Miscella- 
Bceus  Pro«e  Works,»»  p.  6,  note.— C. 

1  Of  Cumberland.    Ibid.  p.  10.~C. 

\  Mr.  Malone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account 
of  our  Poet's  circumstances ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  income  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  ronsiderablj  embarrassed 
at  lis  CIOM.    See  Malone's  Life,  p.  410.— J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  ever 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony.  He  was, 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  his  first  reli- 

S'on.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  beheve  that 
errick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and 
partly  erroneous.! 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  in- 
structed as  one  of  the  King's  scholars  by  Dr. 
Busby,  whom  he  long  afler  continued  to  reve- 
rence, ho  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  tb^ 
Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge.11 

Of  his  school  performances  has  appmed  only 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  com* 
posed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  aa, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley 
still  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of 
the  small-pox ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  last 
exalts  them  into  stars ;  and  says, 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corpee  might  seem  a  constellation. 

.  At  the  University  he  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  eager  of  poetical  distinction,  or  to  have 
lavished  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitious  sub* 
jects  or  public  occasions.  He  probably  con- 
sidered,  tnat  he  who  oroposed  to  be  an  author 
ought  first  to  be  a  stuaent  He  obtained,  what* 
ever  was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col* 
lege.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  b« 
known,  ana  it  is  vain  to  guess :  had  he  thou^iit 
himselt  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain,  in 
the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  education 


II  Mr.  Derrick's  Life  of  Dryden  was  jveflxed  to  a  very 
beautiAil  and  correct  edition  of  Dryden's  BfiscaUaaias, 
published  by  the  Tonsons  in  1760, 4  vols.  9to.  Derrick's 
part,  howerer,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  sdbioa 
never  became  Mpular — C. 

V  He  went  on  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admhtsd  le 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  Jan.  1663-4,  and  in  1657 
made  master  of  arts.— C. 


th»l  ho  became  a  public  candid»te  for  fsme,'  bj 
Bubliahing  "Heroic  Stantaa  on  Ibe  IUb  Lord 
Protecfor;"  which,  eompired  with  the  verse i 
or  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  ume  occasjaa,  wen 
■nfiicieiit  to  niae  great  expectations  of  the  risins 
Poet. 

Wheri  the  Kin|  vai  tealored,  Dryden,  like- 
the  other  panegjrut*  of  usurpation,  chazieed  hi> 
opinion,  or  his  profesaion,  aad  publlBhed  "  A>- 
trea  Ruui,  ■  Poein  on  the  bapp;  Reitoration 
and  Return  of  bii  moit  ucred  Majeitj  King 
Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  ioconatancj  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, ahared  with  such  numbers,  that  it  pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace!  if  hechanged, 
ha  chantfed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however, 
not  totallj;  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 

The  same  ;^ear  he  praised  the  new  King  in  a 
second  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  "  As- 
trea"  were  the  lines, 


ridicule,  perhaps 
Silenci  is  indeed 
■idered,  cannot  invade  i    but  priralton  likewise 
certainly  is  darkntii,  and  probably  etU;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  ibe  right  of 
cribing  eflects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  posit 
iMwen.    No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  darkn 
Binders  him  from  his  work;    or  that  cold  has 
kiRed  the  plants.     Death  is  also  privation  ;  yet 


ne  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
it  enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a  patron, 

J . ,„]j,  jj(g  i,;g  dedi ----- 


The  time  U  which  his  fint  play  naa  exhibited 

printed  till  it  was,  some  yeara  anerwards,  altered 
and  revived  ;  hut  since  the  plays  are  said  to  be 

frinled  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
vm  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  olhera  may  be 
iRlVrred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1363,  in  the  tturty-sacona  year  of  his  life,  be 
Gommenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
lo  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 
Of  the  stage,  when  be  bad  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  manv  years ;  not  indeed 
without  the  competition  ofriTals  who  somet 
prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which 


tThfor^r '•niiiplin  h 
laiHil  bj  Mr.  Malon*.— 6. 


often  poignaot  and  oftm  just ;  but  with  mdi « 

degreeofreputation.as  made  turn  at  least  secnEB 
of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  d*- 
termination  of  the  public 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wild  GallanLf  He  began  with  no  happy  an- 
guries  ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  disap- 
proved, that  he  was  compelled  to  reoU  it,  and 
change  it  from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  lit 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  offollow- 
ing  the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing 
the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se> 
ries  ofhis  dramatic  performances  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  those  that  are  distingaiahed  by  anj 
peculiarity,   intrinsic  or  concomitant)    for  tha 


In  1664,  be  published  "The  Rirol  Ladies," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  «  man 
of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 


with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  favouraUa 
hearing ;  for  Onery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
Thymine  tragediea. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 
"  The  Indian  Clueen,"  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  Tha 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  diatin- 

"The  Indian  Emperor"  was  published  in  1B«7. 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  aeqnd 
lo  Howard's  "Indian  tlueen."    Of  this  connex- 


sed  to  be  ridiculed  ir. 
lyes  tells  how  many  : 
'     '    the  audience 


■  The  Rehearsal,"  whera 
!ams  he  has  printed,  to 
some  conception  of  Ua 


instil 
plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  deecriptiDn  of  Night,  wM<i 
Rymerhas  made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  thoM 
of  nil  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyma 
was  introduced  soon  al\er  the  Restoration,  as  it 
seems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
Ihe  opinion  of  Charlps  the  Second,  who  bad 
formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatra  :  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  tbal  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who 
perhaps  Knew  that  by  bis  dextenty  of  versiiica- 
lion  be  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in  rfiynia 
than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  moa- 
ter's  preference.  He  therefore  made  [hyminc 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest 
propriety,  be  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 
making  them  any  longer. 

To  Uiisplay  is  prefixed  a  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it. 

In  1667,  he  pubUshed  "Annas  MirabiKa,  the 
Vear  of  Wonders,"  which  may  be  esteemed  one 
ofhis  moat  elaborate  works. 

'    addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Hoiraid  by  a 
which  is  not  property  a  dedication  ;  and 
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writinff  to  a  poet,  he  has  interspersed  many 
critical  observations,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
consideration,  xie  began,  even  now,  to  exer- 
ciae  the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance  :  *'  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Prince  and  General*'  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  **  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
[  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  elocution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  affords.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  required.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
commend his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.* Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rh3rme  ;  and 
Howard,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howaid,  in  his  preface  to  "the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
in  a  preface  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis"  was  pubhshed.  Here  appears  a  strange 
inconsistency;  butLangbaineanords  some  help, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  m  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  repnnted :  and  as 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma"did  not  appear  till  1668, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 
Sow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
e  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
166St  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet-laureat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia- 
logue, in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 
ErincipaJ  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
)uke  of  Dorset.  This  work  seems  to  have 
S*ven  Addison  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
[edals. 

"Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Clueen"  (1668), 
is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface  he  discusses 
a  curious  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 

*  Bee  Malone,  p.  91. — J.  B. 

f  He  did  not  succeed  Darenant  till  Ane.  18,  1670 ;  but 
Bfr.  M&lone  informi  ue,  that  the  patent  had  a  retrospect, 
and  the  salary  commenced  from  the  Midsummer  after 
Parenant's  death.— C. 


well  of  his  own  productions  7  and  determiaf 
very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition, an 
all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predomi 
nates,  self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  mi^ 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  becaua 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  ba 
been  found  to  please. 

"Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comed] 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  i 
first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang 
baine  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  pit 
giarism  ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transit 
ted  from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  bot 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteration  c 
Shakspeare^s  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjuac 
tion  with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  " 
found  of  so  ^uick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  wa 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenl; 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  siii 
prising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrar 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  leai 
happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewis 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  H 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina 
tions  were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  an; 
other  man." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  conjunction  o 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shak 
speare^s  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon 
ster,  Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  orifli 
nal  play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brou^ 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  < 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  t 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  soo 
cess  of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  traged* 
written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle ;  which  wa 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  hi 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set 
tie  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  publishei 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi 
ance.  Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  wa; 
acted  at  \V  hitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy 
but  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  sucl 
criticism  as  malignantimpatience  could  pour  ou 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  "  He's  ai 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with 
out  reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  ii 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  o 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  oi 
English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rougl 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  nam 
bers  perpetually  harsh  ana  ill-sounding.  Th< 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  som» 
times  labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pud- 
der  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  oom< 
monly  still-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  expreai 
any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  tb 

f>ages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  bmta 
iiry.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  a' 
fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  Ibi 
them.    Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  hink     Hii 


nit  oT  the  father — their  folly  nu  bom  uid  brtd    , 
in  them,  and  aomethiiij  of  the  Elkainh  will  be  I 

This  »  Dryden's  general  declamalian  ;  I  will  i 
not  withhold  fromlho  reader  a  particular  remark. 
Havind  ^ne  through  the  first  act,  he  suya,  "la  I ' 
conclude  thia  act  with  the  moBl  rumbling  piece 
of  nonaenae  spoken  yet ; 

To  nuierlai  llfhlnlni  our  felgn>il  •mllei  conlbnB, 
Whidi,  bukil  Hlihibimdar,  da  biu  gild  a  mmi. 

Ctujerm  m  tmiU  to  UgUning,  make  a  mile  imi- 
tate'if  Unin;,  and  JlottcringiwUntng;  lightning 
■ure  is  a  Ihrealening  thing.  And  this  Lehining 
must  gild  a  ilerm.  Now,  if  1  must  conform  my 
mnilei  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  h 
-  -^  fiU  with  smili  ' 
^Id  a  1101 

under  is  part  of  the 
Bu  uiie  pari  m  ui«  Btorm  must  help  to  gwa  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  , 
giUling  b*  een/orminir,  imUing,  lightning,  back-  | 
ing,  and  ikiuutering.  The  whole  is  as  if  1  should 
ny  thua:  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles 
look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  hnea 
aboard  B<mie  snuu^k  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sea- 
sick, spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  dotted  nonaense 

Here  is  perhaps  a  sullident  specimen ;  but  a 


irders,  blood,  via  work. 

DM  btdw>uidnii«bu,aiidwflM 


iiyaeir  to  the  stomach  of  any  moderate  euaal. 
Vnd  a  rare  mess  it  is  lar  excelling  any  WeiU 
iiinstcr  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet  potx 
iili:'-.  made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  younr 
:■  -  ,  stodged  full  of  mefeon,  or6»,  tphtra,  frse£ 
'< ''  >.  '  drougUt,  iJarJt  c&oriutcri,  uUlt Jbniu,  and 
I  inij  ti^hlt,  designed  not  only  to  pleaaa  appe- 
iii.  I  id  mdulge  luiury  ;  bai  it  is  also  pfayaica^ 
I'  iriL-  in  approved  medidne  to  purge  choler  ;  fbi 
I  i^  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  recipe  lo  cnra 
lu'ir  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  an^ 
I'Tr^  u  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  th# 
vnrds.  might  ver^r  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bOL 


>i<:»ith  a 


Whencnifas  bleeds, 


'■  Tint  attmdi  l&oi  tnul*.— The  poet  is  at  brtalk 
again;  brialh  can  never  'scape  him;  and  here 
he  brings  in  a  brmlh  that  must  be  infietina  with 
! .    gjij  ijijj   


Uculi;  that  is, 

■entenced  alter;  and  the  prmmmeing  of  this 
ttntcnei  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others  will 
catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  oitd  this  in- 
fecting of  others  will  torment  a  man's  self.  The 
whole  is  thus:  icAm  iki  bladi,  Ihctt  naiul  no 
^toltr  AaU  or  UirmaU  U>  th^df,  than  ii^feittng  ef 
athtn  Ay  pnmmmd»t  » itntmce  upon  htr.  What 
hodge-podge  does  be  make  here  I  Nerer  was 
Dutch  grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indigestible 
•tuff.  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  slay  Uie  sto- 
mach ;  we  shall  hate  a  more  plentiful  mev  pre- 

'.o  diih  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  pr«- 


ir  freed  Hula  dnlvfad, 
mc-n  diKbirRsd, 

ilirDU(b  iG*  air  well  B; ; 


Aiy,  lis  I  know  not 
any  one  that  pra- 


o  the  mouths  of  tb 
vere  lo  speaK  it  belore  an  audience,  whom 
ill  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and  after  that  lo 
t  it  loo,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  of 
n-orld.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  flf 
stuff: 

r  wheii  wa'rs  dead,  and  our  rrud  aouls  ealina^ 
;rc  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  is  t« 
■  our  /TteJ  mill  nJ  fret.  Ndw,  if  lo  haro  m 
then,  to  hare  a  fl-t4 


'They  t« 

wo  wandering  meteors, 

—Shall  By  ihroiigh  ths  alr- 


have  a  dead 
uahtppf  l<<T«>isi(b— 

tigk,  and  that  onai^  lika 


cnndle. 

".'hid  in  tAeir  airy  tealk  itcal  into  their  cnuf 
fathtrs'  brtaiti,  Ukc  wubUe  giutta.  So  that  their 
/afWi' ireoili  must  be  in  an  otrywatt,  an  airy  ssrffc 
:(.,Jlia:  .^dthtri  thty  KOi  riad  Ihtir  taiii,  mi 
niik  Ihe  iphera  of  their  pairient.  That  is,  UieM 
lal king  fliers,  Jack  with  a  lanthom.tc.  will  put 
n  lii.-i  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading  SMib;  and 
oil  i>n  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  c/  tpiera  i 
.1  ilutt  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  sjid  fly,  at  Itaa 
nnii^iimel  Oh  I  nimble  Jack!  Then  kt  vtUl mm, 
m<  rweng*  here,  hme  omiitim  thert—  Tho 
irds  will  ^op  about.  ,Snd  then  vieie  lie  dork 
barrKleri  of  ntgu,  ruini,  murdtri,  blood,  and 
^ar>,  in  their  aril :  track  Ike  chvoeltrt  lo  their 
irnisl  Oh!  rare  iport  for  Jack!  Nbtst  wm 
>lH<7e  BO  full  of  game  as  these  breaita  I  Yoa  ean- 
lOL  stir,  but  flush  a  sphere,  starta  character,  or 

Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  the  Erst  play  tn- 
belhshedwiih sculptures)  ihoaa omanenta seam 
*-  have  given  poor  Dryden  jreal  distnrbonca. 

:  iriu,  howeter,  to  ease  his  pain  by  Tenting 
malice  in  a  parody. 

'  The  poet  hag  not  only  been  so  inpradeot  to 
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expose  all  thu  stufl^  bat  so  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arro- 
gance our  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
wk  him  a  little  the  shaiper,  I  will  not  transpose 
ms  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Orsst  Boy,  thy  tragedy  and  Bcnlpcures  done, 

From  preM  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run } 

And,  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

Their  course  in  ballad-singers'  baskets  guide, 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take. 

From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 

Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 

A  aanseless  tale  with  flauering  fustian  fill'd. 

No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear, 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  frum  players'  months  rebound. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  sound. 

By  thee  inspir'd,  the  rumbling  verses  roll, 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 

To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance, 

To  th'  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance, 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreaas, 

Fame  sings  thv  praise  with  mouths  of  logger*heads. 

With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 

*Tia  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  man  in  whispers  send  ioud  noise  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle :  and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  foob  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dr3rden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror; rage  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some 
■olace  to  the  consciousness  or  weakness,  and 
■ome  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"An  Evening's  Love^  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger,** a  comedy^  (1671,)  IS  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke  or  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only 
as  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
iinpleasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  tne  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  m  the  himdred  novels  of  Cinthio ; 
thoae  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries ;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himsel£  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profoimd.  He  enideavours  to  de- 
fend the  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 
ffreatest  offender.  Against  those  that  accused 
nim  of  plagiarism,  he  alleges  a  favourable  ex- 
preeoon  of  the  King:   "He  only  desired  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  would  steal  hini 
plays  like  mine  ;*'  and  then  relates  how  much 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  from  others. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspi- 
cuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous 
tiurbulence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  HTiter. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written 
in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," but  published  after  it.  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "  I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  whoUy 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  tnat  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  in 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose." 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana- 
da" (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming  determi^ 
nation  to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders, 
to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  ro- 
mantic heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  ia 
above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  revc»- 
renccd,  and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  Dryden  indulges  his  fa- 
vourite pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors ; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  post- 
script. He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  vrrit- 
ten  in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  Thia 
promise  was  never  formally  performed ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  he  has 
given  us  m  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himself^ by  the  comparison,  he  shows  faults 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general 
terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itself  the  vul- 
tures of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  at- 
tacked it  was  Martin  Clifibrd,  to  whom  Sprat 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene- 
ration of  his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally 
excite  great  expectations  of  instruction  from  his 
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nmarlcB.  But  let  honest  credolity  beware  of 
receiying  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Clifford's  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  E>r.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtained ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only 
^neral:  "  You  do  live,"  says  he,  '*in  as  much 
Ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all-trades*  shop ; 
they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value  ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever 
the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.*' 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient PistoL  "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  "strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  Alman- 
zor of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'ythee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  huffcap  once  the  Indian 
Eanperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
call  himself  Mazimin?  Was  not  Lyndoraxa 
once  called  Almeria  ?  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
ma, the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines :  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
IS  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  nigh  commenda- 
tion. To  expose  Dryden's  meth(Kl  of  analyzing 
his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  expenment 
upon  tne  same  description  of  the  ships  m  "  The 
Indian  Ejnperor,"  of  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thins  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  Alter  so 
much  of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  following  observations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
five  pages : 

Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  victory  could  ecarce  keep  pace  above. 

**  These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense 
OP  thought  in,  or  any  thin^  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  make  me  beUeve  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  *  Morocco'  sense." 

**  In  the  'Ejnpress  of  Morocco'  were  these 
lines: 

Ml  travel  then  to  lome  remoter  tphere. 

Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  an<i  crown  jou  there." 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

"  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Mo- 
rocco were  tne  globe  of  earth  and  water  ;  but  a 
globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  &c 
"  So  tphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  it.  1  would  desire  him  to 
expound  those  lines  in  '  Granada :' 

I'll  to  the  turreta  of  the  palace  go. 
And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  nght  beiow. 
Tlhence,  hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  side 
OTar  b«  the  omen  thoufh),  my  love  1*11  guide. 


No,  like  his  better  fortune  I*U  appear. 
With  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  flowlu  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  spnere. 

I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make 
so  bold  with  the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  cri* 
tical  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  tphertf  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  act. 

"Because  *£Ilkanah's  Similes  are  the  most 
unlike  things  to  what  they  are  compared  in  thft 
world,'  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  'An- 
nus Mirabilis:'  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

The  phenix-daughter  of  the  vanquished  old. 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim, 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  alofl  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  fires 

The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  dMign^d, 

Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  loW'laid  mouths  each  mounting  biltow  lavss. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  leogtli, 

She  seems  a  sea- wasp  flying  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  beautincations  of  a  ship ;  that  is^ 
a  pkenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  fliea 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like, 
but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  tul  the  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
Uiis  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  all  toother,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp's 
tail ;  for  mis  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why 
it  seemMl  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  pkenix  ses- 
waspf  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

'*  It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as 

this: 

Two  ifs  scarce  make  one  possibility. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  give. 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributive. 
To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 
Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  Ic^ 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting 
words  as  distribtUivef  altemoHvey  and  iwo  ^s,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  th» 
noise  of  But  he's  a  man  of  general  learning 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

"  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation : 
such  as. 

Move  swiftlv,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace ; 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

"But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover's 
or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  oehind  him  in  his  race. 

"  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-mft- 

thematics,  would  have  given  him  satisfaction  in 

the  point. 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate's  so  low, 
That  I  must  stoop,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow. 
But  mine  is  fixed  so  far  above  thy  crown. 
Thai  all  thy  men, 
Pil-d  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  It  down. 
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"Now  where  that  ib,  Almanzor*i  fate  is  fixed, 
I  cannot  guess :  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe 
Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalla's  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  mi^ht  not  pull  down  his 
UXe  so  well  as  without  piling:  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had 
told  him  that  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might 
do  the  feat,  he  woiUd  scarcely  bear  such  a  weignt, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
tud  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

Tke  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  eo, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow, 
But,  unoppos'd,  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course. 

A  very  pretty  allusion,  contreury  to  all  sense  or 
reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
■o  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
unless  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  ^  up- 
wards, which  is  unpossible ;  nay,  more,  m  the 
foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a 
T9ry  unfaithful  memory. 

But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow. 

Which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid 
stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  the  same  water 
run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  says :  for  it  is  by  being 
opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  ^  for 
all  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by 
compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
heaalong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
come  fore-richt  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
straight  to  their  former  course),  and  that  by 
opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drives  them 
back  again. 

"And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As 
bere^  for  example  of^  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  '  Ann.  Mirab.' 


Old  faiker  Thaaea  rained  up  his  reverend  head  : 
But  fear*d  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return ; 
Deep  In  the  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  twck  into  hui  urn. 

This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  '  Davideis,'  p.  9. 

Swift  Jordan  started,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  Spaniards  their  assault  begin, 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  wHiidn. 

"This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army  within  the  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing difficult:  but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  '  Granada ;'  Osmin, 
speaking  of  Almanzor, 

Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  battle,  ere  the  bodies  joined. 

Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  temjpeMt  thtd  cftUridet  the  toind  !  a  tempest 
that  outrides  itself  f  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  She  effect  of  wind  only,  to  eome  berore  the 
cause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  Uie  other,  those  two 
^t  will  scarcely  make  one  possibility,*^  Enough 
of  Settle. 

"Marriage  a-la^mode"  (1673)  is  a  comedy 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester;  whom  he 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  Yob 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang- 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  tlierefore,  was  the  famous  WiUnot, 
whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to  *  JuvenaL' 
**  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery," 
a  comedy  ( 1 67  3 ) ,  was  driven  off  the  stage,  against 
the  opinum,  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  best  judges. 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oppoxv- 
tunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment 
and  unreasonable  censure. 

"  Amboyna"  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia- 
logue in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  "  The  Virgin  Martyr ;" 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten- 
tatiously or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  him,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pro- 
duced iL  It  was  a  temporary  performance, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  epiloe:ue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  Less  destructive  than  that  by 
which  Tyrtaeus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare  -j  but  so  altered,  that, 
even  in  Langbaine's  opimon,  "  the  last  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece."  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  to  which  I  suspect  thalRymer's  book 
had  given  occasion. 

"  The  Spanish  Friar"  (1681)  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the 
papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  tune  have 
iriends  and  enemies ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible  part, 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  public 

It  was  Dryden's  opinion,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  he  maintained  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  altema 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mitagate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  "  Whoever,"  says 
he,  **  cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  half  a 
writer  for  the  stage." 

"  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  answered  by  him  ;  though  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play :  and  "he 
happened,"  says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  promise 

i'ust  upon  the  nnisbing  of  a  poem,  when  i  would 
lave  Deen  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Tirt^thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him  ;  and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  tlie  fifth." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the 
party  of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  whose  succession 
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was  then  opposed.  A  parallel  ia  intended  be- 
tween the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters 
of  England  :  and  this  intention  produced  the 
controversy. 

'*  Albion  and  Albanius"  (1685)is  a  musical 
drama  or  opera,  written,  like  **  The  Duke  of 
Guise,**  against  the  republicans.  With  what 
success  it  was  performeo,  I  have  not  found.* 

"  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man** 
(1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhymt,  out  of  which  the 
personages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
nibited  on  the  stafe.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Milton : 

'*  Or  Ifa  work  so  Infinite  be  spanned, 
Jealoua  I  was  leac  aome  lesa  sKilful  hand, 
<Siich  aa  diaquiet  alwaye  what  la  well. 
And  by  ill-imiuting  would  excel,) 
Might  hence  preaume  the  whole  creation*a  day 
To  change  In  scenes,  and  show  it  In  a  play.** 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  whidi  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
verse  and  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed :  "  I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  o#n  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me.**  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apolo^ 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
fause. 

"  Aureng  Zebe"  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then  rei^in^, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  cri- 
tics upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  nad  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentment.  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feign^;  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialc^c  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


*  Downes  saye,  it  was  performed  on  a  very  unlucky 
day,  viz.  that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
In  the  west :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  consternation 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  event  was  a 
reason  why  it  was  performed  but  six  times  and  was  in 
general  ill  recrlrea— H. 


I  tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  fhmiliar  in- 
cidents. The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  eiterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
self, if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem*  He 
mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  ooscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  "JuvenaL" 
"  The  defflgn,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  CSiglish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them.*' 

"  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  weU  Lost," 
(1678,)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;"  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  whicli  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  &gea. 
the  ^ood  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  Dad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma^- 
licious  and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  inddente 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elegance  and  sprighlliness. 

"Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,"  (1680)  is 
a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third  night,  waspro- 
hibited  as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What 
gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  indecency  was  objected  to ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  ''so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

"  Oedipus"  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"  Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  ana  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  di^ 
nity,  and  more  noise  than  meaxiing,  yet,  as  it 
makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of'^real  life, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  mtended  for  comic ;  but  which- 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend,  ana 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  me  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry- 
den had  for  some  years  discontinued  dramatie 

poetry. 

"  Amphytrion"  is  a  comedy  derived  from 
Plauius  and  Moliere.    The  dedication  is  dated 
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OtL  1690.  This  play  seems  to  hsye  succeeded 
at  its  first  appearance  ;  and  was,  I  think,  long 
considered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment. 

"Cieomenes"  (1692)  is  a  trasedy,  only  re- 
markable as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  "  Guardian/*  and  allusively  mentioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling:  '*HadIbeen  left  alone  with  a 
young  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan."  "  That,  sir,"  said  Dry- 
den, "  perhaps  is  true ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

"  Kinff  Arthur  "  ( 1691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  Uiat  Dryden  performed  for 
Kinff  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhi- 
bited, and  it  does  not  se^n  to  have  been  ever 
brou^t  upon  the  stsfe.*  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hali&x,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
his  latter  Ufe.  When  this  was  first  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  "Arthur" 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Saljsbuiy,  he  mentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694  It  is  said  to  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
ing merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
•diligence  vnth  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nury at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
tmtion  which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
house was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  bis  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden 
forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist.  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  oflen 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  critl- 
dsm ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  It  was  set  to  music  by  Puree  11, 
and  well  received,  and  is  yet  a  favourite  eotertaln* 


English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had  con- 
sidered with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  aole  to  distribute  copiously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  pub- 
lic judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swill,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruo- 
tions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
**  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you  :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.'f 

Though  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  had  ^reat  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678,^  he  pub- 
lished "All  for  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnou&:h  all  Langbaine's 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  of 
languai^e,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  nis  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distin^shed 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  hit 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671,  by 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal ;"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assists 
ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras  :"  Mar- 
tin Cliffbrd,  of  the  Charter-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ot' 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  by  some  ar- 
tifice of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  vrithout  so 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  oflen  dth 
pends  upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

"  The  Rehearsal "  was  played  in  1671,§  and 
yet   is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 


t  Johnson  has  here  quoted  from  memory.  Wartrar 
ton  is  the  original  relater  of  this  anecdote,  who  says  he 
had  it  from  Southern  himself.  According  to  him,  DiT- 
den^s  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  maas 
Southern  pay  six.  In  the  edition  of  Southern's  plays, 
1764,  we  nave  a  different  deviation  from  the  truth,  jlvt 
and  ten  guineas.    Malone. — J.  B. 

t  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  assertion  was  misled  by  Lanf- 
bame.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  in  1679.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  tliree  in  any  one  year.  The  dates 
are  now  added  from  the  original  editions. — R. 

$  k  was  published  in  1673.— R. 


DRYDEN.  ar 

*  The  Conquest  of  Granada**  and  *'  Aangnap  some  future  censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart 

tion.'*  which  were  not  published  till  1678;  in  of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approba* 

**  Marriage  a-la-mode,"  published  in  1673 ;  and  tion,  and  endeavours    to  repel  the  shafts  of 

in  **  Tyrannic  Love/'  in  1677.    These  contrap  criticism  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamantine 

dictions  show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied."^  confidence. 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orginally  intend-  The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against 

ed  against  Davenant,  who,  in  the  first  draught,  him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he 

was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Btidod.  Dave-  never  attempted   any  vigorous   defeiice;    for 

nant  had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer.  though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously 

There  is  one  passage  in  "The  Rehearsal"  censured,  he  would,  by  denying   part  of  the 

still  remaining,  which  seems  to  have  related  charge,  have  confessed  the  rest ;  and,  as  his 

oriffinaUy  to  Davenant    Bayes  hurts  his  nose,  adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 

and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  apjplied  to  the  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  a^nst 

bruise  ;  how  this  afiected  Diyden  does  not  ap-  facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it 

pear.    Davenant's  nose  had  suffered  such  dimi-  generally  produces,  a  question  which  it  was  his 

nution  by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a  mterest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked 

patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him.  by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty- 
was  once  meant.  The  desiffn  was  probably  to  five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be.  sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might  and- twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found 
owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured,  room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick-  takinga 

ed  the  manner  of  Dryden  :  the  cant  words  which  But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 

are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to  least  once  suspected  of  writing  more :  for,  in 

have  been  Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  cus-  1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  *' An  Essay  on 

tomary  exclamations.     Bayes,  when  he  is  to  Satire/'  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 

write,  is  blooded  and  purged  ;  this,  as  Lamotte  which  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchess  m 

relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  prac-  Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked, 

tice  of  the  poet.  that,  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal"  never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  whom 

by  which  malice  was  gratified :  the  debate  be-  they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and 

tween  Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince  beaten.      This  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 

Volscius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,!  the  true  writer,  in 

to  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  his  "  Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying  Though  prais'd  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes, 

with  a  mistress.  His  own  deserve  aa  great  applause  sometimei. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  rcpu-  His  reputation  m  tune  was  such,  that  his 

taUon  of  Dijden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec-  name  was  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of 

tion  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  there- 

that  Its  approbation  had  been  to  Uiat  Ume  mis-  forelirwas  engaged  to  contribute  something, 

placed.    feetUewas  a  while  m  high  reputation;  whatever  it  mTght  be,  to  many  pubUcationl 

Ins  "  Empress  of  Morocco,'*  having  first  delight-  g^    ^fi^^d  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  transla. 

ed  the  town,  was  earned  in  triumph  to  White-  tj^n  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ;  and  those  of  Lucian 

^11,  and  played  by  the  Jadies  of  the  court  ^^^  piutarch,  to  versions  of  their  woriis  by  dif- 

Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest :  ^^^^^  y^^^^^    qj.  ^^^  £„  u^i,  T^^citus  he  tJans- 

the  next  moment  began  its  fall.     Rochester  uted  the  first  book :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 

withdrew  his  patronage  :  seemmgly  resolved,  translated  it  from  the  French.    Such  a  charge 

says  one  of  his  biographers    "to  have  a  judg-  ^^^  i^^^^j    ^e  menUoned  without  some  degree 

ment  contrary  to  that  of  the  town ;"  perhaps  ^^  indignation  ;    but  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  so 

bein^  unable  to  endure  any  reputaUon  beyond  a  ^^^j^  ^  ^^  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 

certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con-  literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus, 

tnbuted  to  raise  iL         .,,.,_,,             ,  as  that,  considering   himself  as  hidden  in  a 

Neither  critics  nor  nvals  did  Dryden  much  ^^^^j   'j^^  j,^d  n^  \^^  ^^  ^^       bUc :    and, 

mischief,  unless  they  gained  from  his  own  tem-  ^^^^      ^^^^^    f^^  n^          ^„  contented  to  get 

per  the  power  of  vexmg  him,  which  his  frequent  it  by  the  nearest  way. 

bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect.  j^  ^ggQ  the  EpUtles  of  Ovid  being  translated 

He  IS  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of  ^y  the  poets  of  the  Ume,  among  which  one  wai 

♦  There  is  no  contradiction,  according  to  Mr.  Malone,  ^^  work  of  Dryden,;  and  another  of  Dryden 

but  what  arises  from  Dr.  Johnson's  having  copied  the  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 

erroneous  dates  anigned  to   these  plays   by  Lang-  duce  them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on 

baine-— C.    ..___,        .            s  r     ^  j  such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pr»- 

This remark,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes,  is  founded  upon    ^     "j      j-         —     «  .^...d^^..    «.u;^k  L.. 

the  erroneous  dates  with  which  Johnson  was  supplied  fixed  a  discourse  upon  ^^nsjation,  which  was 

byLangbaine.    **  The  Rehearsal  "                    '               .              --     -     ^  -. 
but  not  published  till  the  next 


lant"  was  printed  in  1669  ;   " 

1068;   "Tyrannic  Love»»   in  

"  Oranada  "  were  performed  in  1669  and  1670,  though    — 

lio«jprinted  till  1672.    Additions  were  afterwards  made  to  f  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  roL  B.  804. 

**  T^e  Rehearsal,*'  and  among  these  are  the  **  Parodies  3d  ed.— C. 

on  Assignation,*'  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Buckings  (  Dryden  translated  two  entire  epistles,      Canaea  to 

ham's  play,  as  It  originally  appeared.     Mr.  Malone  Macareus,"  and  "  Dido  to  JEneas."    *♦  Helen  to  Park »» 

denies  that  there  It  any  allusion  to  "  Marriage  a-la-  was  translated  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgrare.    Malmu. 

mode."    See  Malone,  p.  100.— J.  B.  —J.  B. 


DRYDEN. 


which  muvt  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the 
power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  had 
fixed  the  juds^ent  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
found  than  they  had  taken,  though  Fanshaw, 
Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  different  practice. 

In  1 68 1 ,  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora- 
ble satire  called  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,*' 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me  ne 
had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's 
Trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investii^tion  of  secrets  ; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names 
procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  resentment. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured  with- 
out resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  ot  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 

Sointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
rew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  '*  Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse ;"  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprightliness.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  had 
two  answers,  note  both  forgotten;  one  called 
"Azaria  and  Hushai;"*  the  other,  "Absalom 
Senior.'*  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apparently  imputes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  by  quoting  in  his  verse  against  him  the 
second  une.  "Azaria  and  Hushai"  was,  as 
Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  tnat  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "The  Medal," 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
ignoranau  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi- 
ple and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered 
"Absalom^"  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal ;"  and  published  an 
answer  called  "  The  Medal  reversed,"  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 

*  **  As:iria  and  Hushai  '^  vretB  written  by  Samue]  For* 
da^«,  a  dramatic  writer  of  that  time. — C. 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  sufflttges  of 
the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fasM^ 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  £B.shion,  that  th« 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  contriving  shows  for  fairs,  and 
carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  whicb 
the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  die 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  funeral 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  io 
scribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lies  the  Rival  and  Antagonist  of  Dryden, 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  "  Doeg,"  in  the 
second  part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  and 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de> 
scribe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  :  for  he  afleiw 
wards  wrote  a  panegj'ric  on  the  virtues  of  Judge 
Jefieries ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  dona 
by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  tides,  or  settle  the  dates,  woula 
be  tedious,  with  Uttle  use.  It  may  be  observ^ 
that,  as  Dryden's  genius  was  commonly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  wntra  upoD 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  afler  the  accession  of  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  rdi- 
gion  of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time  mighl 
have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kendm 
Di^by  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds^ 
reciprocally  converted  one  another;!  and  Chil- 
lingworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church. '  If  men  of  argument  and 
study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  rootivee 
as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an  artftd 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist 
overborne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre* 
sentation  which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progreai 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thoudit 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easdy 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com- 
mooious  time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  WhenopinioiMi 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  argnmemfl 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  become 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  profe 


t  Dr.  John  Rejnolda,  who  lived  temp.  Jac  L  was 
flrst  a  sealoua  papist,  and  his  brother  William  as 


a  protestant ;  but,  bj  mutual  disputation,  each  convami 
the  other.    See  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  47,  Beok 
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would  peihaps  have  ohanged  it  befordi  with  the 
tike  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was  the 
then  state  pf  popery ;  every  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  appearance 
■ufficientlj  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is 
likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest  I  am  willing  to  beUeve 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active 
as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
improvided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
ratner  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
not  for  man;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Judee. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause 
by  so  powerful  an  acmerent,  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.  They  en- 
gaged him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
what  yet  was  harder,  to  defend  them  against 
Stillinfffleet. 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbourg*8  History  of  the 
League  ;  which  he  published  with  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  Ukewise  prefixed  to  the 
English  Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  translator. 
Perliaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
effect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  beheve,  were 
ever  popiular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  Glueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
TOWS  to  him  as  her  tutelary  saint 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
translate  Varillas's  "History  of  Heresies  ;*»  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ]*  upon  which  Burnet 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

"  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and 
several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Varillas's  History  ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discon- 
tinued his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
covered by  his  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation ;  and  this  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  histonr  and 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  or  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has 
produced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
Both  proportionably,  he  will  hardlv  find  that  he 
has  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the 
worst.  It  IS  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  he  w&fl*    He  has  lately  wreaked  his 


•  ThitMamiviake. 
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malice,  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  Which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  shoula  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
E^lish  nation^  which  is  the  most  competent 
judge  in  this  matter^  has,  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas*s  favour,  or 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suflfer  a  little  by 
it ;  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  littla 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ- 
ment" 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  try- 
ing whether,  bv  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his  argil* 
ments,  he  mignt  become  a  more  efllcacious  de- 
fender of  bis  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers ;  but'  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op* 
posed  to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope 
of  fame,  he  published  "  The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figured 
by  the  **  milk-white  Hind,"  defends  her  tenete 
against  the  church  of  En^and,  represented  by 
the  Panther,  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the- 
ology, appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  a  parody,  wntten  by 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  hie 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time^ 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes*s  changing  his  Reli- 

gon;"  and  the  third,  "The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
ains  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-conver- 
sion." The  first  was  printed  in  16S8,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brouffht 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenius,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatie 

esetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
ayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  fellow ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  bufibonery ;  so  that  hit 
performances  have  nttle  intrinsic  vfuue^  and  were 
read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works: 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  UttU 
Bayes,  Ajax,  wno  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
"  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  shield 
as  would  have  fumi&ed  half  the  king's  army 
with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  ''Hind 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers ;  "  Seen  it  I  Mr. 
Bayes ;  why  I  can  stir  no  where  but  it  pursues 
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me;  it  hmimti  me  worse  than  a  pewteivbuttoned 
sergeant  does  a  decays  ciL  Sometimes  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  home 
my  linen  ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it 
lights  my  pipe  at  a  coffee-house ;  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your 
comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  'The 
Worth  of  a  Penny,'  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  reveb  in  stewed  apples  and  picnny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  comjpositions 
arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  ana  affected 
comparisons.  "  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says 
BiyeSj  "  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
on  a  correspondence  witli  the  other  sex,  which, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to  forbid  seeing 
The  Cheats  and  The  Committee  ;  or  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  The  Lotidon  Cuckolds.**  This  is  the  general 
strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  docs  not  wholly  forget  past  transac- 
tions :  "  You  began,"  says  Cntes  to  Bayes,  "  a 
▼ery  different  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
that  your  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tjrrant's 

auarrel,  should  employ  ner  last  efforts  to  justify 
le  usurpation  of  toe  Hind." 
Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
pated blessing.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
(xredictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predic- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how 
thev  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  Joyful  notes, 
and  every  blossom  of  Popish  hope  was  blasted 
for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed ;  but  seemed  very  anery  that  Shadwell 
succeeded  him,  and  has  there^re  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely 
satLncal,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"♦  of  which  the 
**  Dunciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 
tation, though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 
as  chamberlain,  he  was  constrained  to  eject 
Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own 
purse  an  allowance  equalto  the  salary.  This  is 
no  romantic  or  increaible  act  of  generosity ;  a 
hundred  a-year  is  often  enough  siven  to  claims 
less  cogent  by  men  less  famed  for  liberality. 
Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  suf- 
fering under  a  public  mfliction ;  and  once  par- 
ticularly demands  respect  for  the  patience  with 


*  All  Dryden's  biographers  have  misdated  this  poem, 
whkh  Mr.  Malone'a  more  accurate  reaearches  prore  to 
hare  been  published  on  the  4th  of  October,  1683.— C. 


which  he  endared  the  loaa  of  hia  httU  tottnam. 
His  patron  migfat,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  ■■ppn'— 
his  bounty;  batyifhemiflerediiothing^bauiBiild 
not  have  complained. 

During  Uie  short  reign  of  King  Jdmes,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  me  stage, y  being,  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controverp y 
and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  Jamea 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  luiopting  nis  reh' 
gion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no 
longer  the  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  for 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waited 
about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  aa 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  ex- 
pecting a  second  revolution,  he  produced  "  Don 
Sebastian"  in  1690 ;  and  in  the  next  four  years 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  of 
Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Jnvenal 
was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
preface,  in  the  form  or  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem. on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  or  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  neces- 
sarily including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  oe  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part 
be  ignorant. 

Tnis  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celes- 
tial interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afiford  very  striking  scenes,  and 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  aa 
Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defect, 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail ; 
for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  en- 
chanted wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  mat 
difliculty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  smgels,  he  must 
fight  in  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  is  reason- 
ably to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instructions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners. 

'VVliat  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condi- 

t  "  Albkm  and  Albanus"  must  however  be  ezcepu 
ed. — R. 
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bon  of  such  an  undertaking,  a  public  stipend, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  steal- 
ing ;  "  only,"  says  he,  "  the  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  16£^  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnoy*s  "Art  of  Painting"  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Virffil  ;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  "  Pastoiuls"  to  the 
Lord  ClifTord,  the  "Georgics"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  *'JEneid"  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulsrave.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
vation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  M ilboume, 
a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pone  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics," oecause  he  exhibited  his  own  version  to  be 
coniparcd  with  that  which  he  condenmed. 

His  last  work  was  his  "Fables,"  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 


verses. 


In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known 
"  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear* 
ed  by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  mis  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  ^[ears 
to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
"Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  Majr,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
tells  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Getrajad 
Street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg.  .  ■ 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  of  Con^eve's  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary : 

"Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Tnomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  EUizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  poimds,  with  all 
the  oUier  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would 
^ive  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Drydenj|»e  would 
inter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral, 


and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they 
had  ho  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  the 
Saturday  following  the  company  came ;  the 
corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  ;  and 
eignteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.  When  they  were  just  ready  to 
move,  the  Lord  Jefferies,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferies,  with  some  of  his  rakish 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was :  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
*  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  be  buried  after  thic 

f>riYate  manner!  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
oved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  inter- 
ment, which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  design,  (they  both  havinf, 
out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Lady's 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  she  cried,  Ao,  no:  'Enough,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he;  'my  Lady  is  very  good,  she  says, 
GOf  go,*  She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  m 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  remained  incon- 
solable. The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the 
real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
se||  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
ai^  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with- 
out receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefferies : 
who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned 
it  off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  fi-olic  de- 
served no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  mieht  do  what  he  pleaseid  with 
the  corpse.  Upon  mis  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  whkh 
was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handwme  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  re- 
turned it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
mors  about  it.    He  then  addressed  the  Lord 
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Halifax  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  ab- 
■oiutely  refused  to  do  any  thing  in  it.  In  this 
distress  Dt.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  funeral  by 
•uoscription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  noble 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
interment.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 
oration,  at  the  Colle^,  over  the  corpse ;  which 
was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord 
Jefieries,  who  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
■everal  others  and  went  often  himself;  but  could 
neither  get  a  letter  delivered  nor  admittance  to 
speak  to  him  ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to  answer 
him  like  a  ^ntleman,  that  he  would  watch 
an  opportumty  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand, 
thougn  with  aU  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lorcbhip  hearing,  left  the  town ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  thyden  could  never  have  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  confirmation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Far- 

2uhar ;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
>ryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused.* 
oupposinf  the  story  true,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  erradual  change  of  manners,  tnough  im- 
perceptible in  the  process,  appears  ^eat  when 
different  times,  and  those  not  very  distant,  are 
compared.     If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken 
lord  should  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of 
a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event, 
but  that  he  would  be  justled  out  of  the  way,  and 
compelled  to  be  quiet  f  If  he  should  thrust  himself 
into  a  house  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  flmeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not, 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
tributions.! 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where,  thoueh  tne  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Con^ve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
for  his  intention  of  erecting  liim  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  tlie  Duke  of 


•  An  earlier  account  of  Drjden's  funeral  than  that 
sboTe  cHed,  though  without  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Is  giren  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  his  "  Lon- 
don Spy,"  published  in  1700,  relates,  that  on  the  oas- 
■ion  there  was  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  We 
College,  and  that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
standing  at  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  there 
was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  dar  of 
Dnrden's  Interment,  he  says,  was  Monday,  the  18th  of 
May,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  twelre  days 
after  his  decease,  and  snows  how  long  his  funeral  was  in 
■ospense.  Wara  knew  not  that  the  expense  of  it  was  de- 
frayed hf  subscription  ;  but  compliments  Lord  Jefferies 
for  so  pious  an  unoertaldng.  He  also  says,  that  the  cause 
of  Dryden*8  death  was  an  inflammation  in  iiis  toe,  occa- 
sioned by  the  flesh  growing  over  the  nail,  wtUch,  being 
neglected,  produced  a  mortification  in  his  leg. — H. 

t  In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the 
following  entry :  '*  Maj  9,  1700.  Comitiis  Censoriis  or- 
dinariis.  At  tne  request  of  several  persons  of  quality, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  Irom  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  be  Interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unani- 
mously granted  by  the  President  and  Censors." 

This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  aflbrd  any  credit  to  the 
narrative  concerning  Lord  Jefleries.— R. 


Buckinghamshire  gave  him  a  tablet,  inscribed 
only  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  with  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  satire  imputed  to 
Lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either 
party :  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth  ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold."  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli- 
gious order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dry  den's  sin- 
cerity, in  his  second  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to 
his  sons.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  pro- 
fession in  liimself  is  not  likely  to  convert  others ; 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualified,  in  1693,  to  ap- 
pear among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
have  been  taught  some  religion  before  their  fa* 
ther's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  ac- 
count ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait,  which  has  oeen 
left  by  Congrevfe,  who  knew  him  with  great  fa- 
miliarity, is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  "  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "  of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  for^ve  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those 
who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasm^  access ;  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  difiident  in  his 
advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever. 
He  was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently 
his  character  became  more  hable  to  misappre* 
hensions  and  misrepresentations  :  he  was  very 
modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  nad  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed 
of  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it; 
but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural 
turn  of  the  conversation  in  whicn  he  was  en- 
ed,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  ref|[uired. 
e  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  errore  of  any  writer  who  thought 
fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 
to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect, 
of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  the  fondness  of  friendship  ^  and  to 
hare  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mmd  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry- 
den, however,  is  shown  in  his  character  rather 
as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation, 
than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts 
of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friendship  in- 
deed were  solid  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can 
from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  from 
those  notices  which  Diyden  has  very  lioerally 
given  us  of  himself. 

The  mJ|esty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  ad 
vance,  ana  so  easy  to  be  repulsed,  was  certainly 
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on  of  deAcient  merit,  or  nnconscious- 
if  own  vaiue:  he  appears  to  have 
I  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
«t6r,  and  to  have  eet  a  very  high  value 
1  powers  and  performances.  He  pro- 
not  offer  his  conyersation,  because  he 
t  to  be  soUdted  :  and  he  retired  from 
option,  not  submissive,  but  indig:nant, 
,  deference  of  his  own  greatness  as 
unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 

desty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
itatiousness  ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
e  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 
little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
fft ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
oqt  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
,  and  love  his  frankness. 
m,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea- 
huB,  He  is  accused  of  envy  eind  in- 
i;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
reech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he 
Uie  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 

ihaige  we  immediately  discover  that 
f  eoniectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
would  confess  ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
oof^  why  should  we  believe? 
bora  described  as  magisterially  pre- 
T  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
ntion  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who 
a  tight  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
Kontestable  may  without  usurpation 
nd  decide. 

'6  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
Bt :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
mieation  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
■sd  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
rerted  company ;  and  one  of  his  cen- 
lea  him  say, 

•  nor  lore  could  ever  aee  me  gaj ; 
Df  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

«  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
lerts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  : 
ilulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
n  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speak- 
l;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
at  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
ifled. 

len's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
ciarch  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
ted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
stoal  treasures  were  great,  though 
k>eked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  £s 
when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
t,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
i  which  to  reject."  Such  rapidity  of 
a  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk ; 
It  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
li,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself. 
STcr  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
ghest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
larte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
en  to  pass  a  night  with  Dry  den,  and 
whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they 


were.  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  wliich  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  in- 
deed reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  great :  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  esti 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perferments  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character :  he  abettea  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  disr 
solute  licentiousness  and  abject  adulation ;  but 
thev  were  probably,  like  his  merriment,  artifi- 
cial and  constrained ;  the  eflfects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  plea- 


sure. 


Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked- 
ness for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  de- 
pravity. Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  consolation  can  oe  had,  Dryden 
has  aflforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  whidi  the 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
eoualled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Qwyn.  When  once  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif- 
fuse pemimes  from  year  to  year,  without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
readu^for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  irorrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  peat  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homa^,  and  bnn&:s  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  ferw 
tility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  a^inst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  rever- 
ence, and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 
'  With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is 
always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a 
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querulous  munnur  of  distress.  His  works  are 
undervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  "he 
has  few  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was 
bom  among  Englisnmen."  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuous,  sometimes  resent- 
ful, and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives  last- 
ine^  importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  them- 
selves, would  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  ofien  depart ;  his 
complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repelhng ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  Ebel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  included ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
much  to  obtedn  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex- 
celled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles." To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cisms, he  makes  little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
the  claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  "  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;"  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meamng"  of  what 
be  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  t€Lxed ;  and  says,  with  great 
calmness  and  candour,  "  1  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
profaneness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemj,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  will  be  ^lad  of  my  repentance."  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  he  \e{i  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperity,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  "he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons :"  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "Arthur"  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
renal,  "  though  he  had,"  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel."       ^ 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduceJr  him 
was  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit ;"  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
fhould  be  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 
points masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
18  light  or  debased. 

*Ti8  true,  that  when  the  coane  and  worthless  dross 
Is  purg 'd  awaj,  there  will  be  mighty  loss ; 
£*en  Congreve,  Southern,  manlj  wycherlj. 
When  thus  refined  will  grievous  sufferers  be. 
Into  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  comes, 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  Aimes  ! 
How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purgM  away  ! 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition , 
but  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
the  censure,  banning  tluis: 


But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  Uwilt  bear 
Th>  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  softer  part  Such  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Dryden 
imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milboume  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms, 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  just  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficient. "  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foul  upon  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  panion  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  tiiat  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  nie  for  an  adver- 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competition  witli  him. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  mc,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  j 
Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
infamy." 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  his 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 
priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  raised 
nim  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrificer  in  the 
"  Georgics"  the  hdy  butcher :  the  translation  is 
not  indeed  ridiculous  ;  but  Trapp^s  anger  arises 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the  priest ; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  truuu 

Dr}'den's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse 
which  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Fables," 
that  he  never  designed  to  enter  into  tlie  church ; 
and  such  a  denial  he  would  not  have  hazarded, 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  religion,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.  His 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  all 
the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  lor. 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  tbs 
effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  converse-, 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  bt 
wicked  as  far  he  durst.  When  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pretena 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  tne  faxf 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations  ^  he  was  much  more  disturbed  hy 
the  importunities  of  want.  His  complaints  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either  with 
the  dejection  of  weakness  smkinf  in  helpIeM 
misery,  or  the  indication  of  merit  claiming  its' 
tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  nol 
to  detest  the  a^e  which  could  impose  on  sudi  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  t# 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  solip 
citations  without  necessity 


DRYDEN. 


Whether  by  the  world's  neeloct,  or  his  own 
impradence,  I  eim  afraid  that  tne  greatest  part 
of  nis  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  hi#expenses  no  proba- 
ole  estimate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the 
salary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  libeiul ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
on  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  other  work's  very  little  intel- 
ligence can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

"  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred. and  fifly  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
said  John  Dryden,  Esa.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson*s  possession. 
And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  make  up  the  saia  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifly  ^^uineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterUng, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
verses. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  169S-9. 

"Jacob  Tonson. 
''  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
first  duly  stamped,  pursuant 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 
that  purpose,  in  the.  pre- 
sence of 

"  Ben.  Portlock, 
Will.  Congreve." 

"March  24,  1698. 

"  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
■hillings,  in  pursuance  of*^  an  agreement  for  ten 
thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
livered to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand 
verses ; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me, 
"  John  Dryden. 

"  Witness,  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  U.  Is,  6d. 
is  2m.  15*. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
that  it  relates  to  theVolume  of  "  Fables,"  which 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remain- 


ing, in  which  he  desires  Tonson  to'bfing  him 
money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  ordersd 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave 
without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de- 
pendence. Dryden  had  probably  no  recourse  io 
his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par* 
ticular  character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less 
liberal  in  those  times  than  in  oiur  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  pers<Hi  entering 
the  house.  "  This,"  said  Dryden,  "  is  Tonson. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  eoes 
away  :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  whioh 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  i^protected, 
I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his  re* 
sentment  can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  b^ 
sides  the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  infonned  that  his  "Fables'* 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchess 
of  Ormond  ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  that  splendid  family ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  tne  use  of 
"  Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  eind  the  payments  of  the  Exch^ 
quer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain:  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, he  complains  of  those,  who,  beinff  «i- 
trusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Pnno^s 
bounty,  sufifer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guish in  penury. 

Of  his  pett^r  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  Uttle.  Of  the  only  two  men 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  which  be 
frequented,  called  WilPs  Coflfee-house.  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him : 
and  the  other  related,  tnat  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  affonled  * 
me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in 
the  present  age,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  tne  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidense 
in  the  prognostications  of  judiciiu  astrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narra- 
tive or  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ful- 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past- 
No  w  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  anionx. 
And  high-raWd  Jovey  from  his  dark  prison  freed. 
Those  weights  took  on  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriousl J  the  new  laid  works  succeed. 
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DRYDEN. 


HehaiilBewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the 
Blanetai^  powers  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
**  Fables''  nas  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  nan- 
ratiTe,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  prac- 
tice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which 
I  have  ^en  able  to  collect  concerning  the  .private 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
English  generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
M  a  critic  and  a  poet 


Drtdbn  may  be  proparly  considered  as  the 
lather  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  compoeition.  Of  our  termer  poets,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarelv  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach 
them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenliam, 
from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a 
few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
ley ;  but  Dryden*s  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
etry" was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  a^e  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  in- 
fltmction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
had  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients, 
'  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
fltmcture  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
biBtmct ;  and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by 
chance. 

A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion 
which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised, 
the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once 
.  made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judffe  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  tnem.  That  which 
IB  easy  at  one  time  was  difificult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  ms 
country  what  it  wanted  before :  or  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  hiaown  skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
.^t  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly 
by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
ilie  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  art- 
fully variegated  with  successive  representations 


of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened  with 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations.  Bis 
portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wroiight 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakspeare  ma^  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  cnticism ;  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofly  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  Uie  attestation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes, 
fiides  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibitecf 
a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  difiused  and  paraphrased  this 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  cnanged  Dry- 
den's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criti- 
cism of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theo- 
rems, nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  per^ 
haps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  commits 
ted  ;  but  a  g[ay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where 
delight  is  mingled  wiOi  instruction,  and  where 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his 
power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  efifect  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  pci^ 
haps  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  tht 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  waa 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematiciant, 
"  malim  cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere  ;"  that  **  it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  wiUi  one,  than  right  with  the  other,"  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  fed 
at  the  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Ry- 
mer*s  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  we 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance : 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  re- 
wards itself ;  we  are  led  only  through  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  takmg  a  nearer, 
takes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  her  habit  Dryden's  criticism  has 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Rymer*8  has  the  fero- 
city of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  ait 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notioiis 
bjr  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his  '^ 
mind  stored^  withprincipfes  and  observations ;  he  ^ 
poured  out  his  kftowleage  with  little  labour :  for  H 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  k 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  ^ 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To  write  con  amcfs^  j4 
with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perp6>  <^ 
tual  touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingiiess  H 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unweaiied  ^ 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  thiiiky  'j^ 
no  part  of  his  character.  S 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or  ^i 
occasionaL  In  his  general  precepts,  which  de-  ^ 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  stmctoM  ^ 
of  the  numan  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safelf  i^i 
recommendeiS  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader;  nil 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  wai*  In 
sometimes  interested,  sometimes  n^ligent,  nd  ^ 
sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  nBBB  N. 
that  Trapp,  ipiBaking  of  the  praises  which  he  b»«  v. 


DRYDEN* 


■towt  on  Palamon  and  Aicite,  rays,  ^'Ncmmut 
iudleium  Diydeni  de  poemate  qoodam  Chauceii, 
pulchro  tane  ilio,  et  adtnodnm  landmndo,  nimip 
ram  quod  non  niodo  vera  epiciim  ait,  aed  Iliada 
atiam  atque  ^neada  Bqoff^  imo  anperet  Sed 
noTinma  eodem  tempore  Tin  illiua  mazimi  non 
aemp^  accuradaaimaa  eaae  cenauma,  nee  ad  ae- 
veriaaimam  criticea  normam  exiltaa ;  illojndice 
id  plerumque optimam  eat,  quod  nunopra  mani- 
bu8  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc  occupattaKiR  4^ 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  consltfil  to  him- 
aelf.  EEis  defence  and  desertion  of  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  '*  OdjTssey,"  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquendile  quotation  from  Dry- 
den's  preface  to  the /<  JE«neid,"  in  favour  of 
translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
he  foivets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
"  Iliac^"  some  yeara  afterward,  he  departed  from 
his  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
are  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
aometimea  atands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  de- 
clares that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
roorahty  to  a  comic  poet 

His  remarka  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
versification  of  Ovid  with  that  or  Claudian  has 
been  veryjustly  censured  by  Sewel.'i'  His  com- 
parison of  the  first  Une  of  V  irsil  with  the  first  of 
Statiua  is  not  happier.  Virei^  he  says,  is  soft 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statiua  mad, 
if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out 

Qua  roperlmposito  moles  gemfauua  colosso. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  ezaggeiution  aomewhat  hyperboUcal ;  but  un- 
doubt^Qy  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
firat  that  occurred  waa  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  saya  at  hazard ;  he 
cited  Gk>rbuduc,  which  he  had  never  seen  ;  gives 
a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification ;  aAd 
diaoovers,  in  the  preface  to  hia  **  Fablea,"  that 
he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  <<  Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  aecond. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  provttthat  Dryden  ever 
made  any  gretit  advances  in  Mprature.  Aa,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Weatmioater  under 
the  tuition  of  Buaby,  who  advanced  Ma  achoUra 
to  a  height  d*  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
fframmar-schools,  he  resided  afterwardb  at  Can^ 
bridge;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  hia  akill  in 
the  ancient  languagea  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students ;  but  his  scholar 
tic  acqmaitiona  aeem  not  proportionate  to  hia  op* 
Dortunitiea  and  abilitiea.  He  could  not,  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  hia  name  iUuatii* 
oaa  mendy  by  hia  learning.  He  mentiona  hot  a. 
few  booka,  and  thoae  auch  aa  lie  in  the  beaten 
track  af  re^ar  study ;  from  iN^kh^if  ever  he 
depart%he  la  in  duiger  ofloBinghi^|8e]fili1lllp 
lulown  regiona. 


^ 
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In  hia  dialogue  on  the  drama,  he  fl|maunmi 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
"  Medea"  is  not  Ovid's,  becauae  it  ia  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  pathedfe>  He  mi(^ht  hava 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Gluintihan  as  the  work  of 
Seneca ;  and  the  only  line  which  remaina  in 
Ovid's  play,  for  one  Une  is  left  us,  ia  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 

Clot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already 
nown  upon  higher  authority  than  auch  diaeua- 
sions  can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dreaaing  it; 
or  superficial,  whidB^by  what  he  givea,  ahowt 
what  ne  wanted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastuy  collected, 
and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  ge4N  ia  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fanoi^nflMishea 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abouna  witnknow- 
ledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  ia 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  doea  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very 
widely  acquainteo  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  ia  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence :  yet 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Diyaen 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  appr^enmm, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  di> 
gestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permittea  libthinff  to 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  sufiered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost  A  wiui 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  alwaya  activa,  to 
which  every  understanding  was  proud  to  be  at' 
sociated,  and  of  which  every  one  aoHcited  the 
regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself^  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge tnan  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reaiding.  I  do  not  suppose  uat  he  despiaed 
books,  or  intentionally  neglect-ed  them  ;  but  that 
he  waa  carried  out,  by  the  impetuoai^  of  hia 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  ina^ctora  : 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematicaL 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  ^and  to  him  may  be  tran^HTod 
the  praiae  whiclrlie  gives  his  master  Cha^Pc 

His  conversation.  wH,  and  parts, 
Hii  knowledge  in  tne  noblest  oiefui  arts, 

Were  auch,  dead  auiliors  could  not  give,      , 

But  habitudee  of  those  that  lire : 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lighis  reedvei 

He  drained  irom  all,  and  all  tbej  knew. 
His  apprehensions  quick,  his  judgment  true ; 

That  the  moet  leam'd  with  shame  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  onJf  less. 

Of  an  this,  however,  ^the  proof  be  demanded. 
I  will  not  undertake  tr'^e  it;  the  atoma  of 
probability,  of  which  my  opinion  haa  bean 
formed,  fie  acattered  over  all  hia  works :  and  hf 
Inm  who  tfamka  the  qneation  worth  hia  notiee» 
hia  works  must  be  peruaed  with  very  elooe  attMi- 
tkm. 

Criticini.  either  didactic  or  defensive,  ocenpfcM 
almoat  all  hia  proae,  except  tboae  pafsa  wludk 


IS 
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Im  hm  jtlpotiwl  to  his  patrons;  but  none  of  his  I 
prefaeM  were  erer  thought  tedious.   They  have  ! 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  iMtence  betrays  the  other.  The 

Sauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
elled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  great, 
IB  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently;  but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem*  wo  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
by  the  play  of  images,  and  the  sprightliness  of 
expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  notliing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
harsh ;  and  though  since  Uy  earlier  works  more 
than  a  century  has  passed^  they  have  nothing 
yet  imcouth  or  obsolete. 

He  w]|fe  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 
mann^r-^-^lph  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  an- 
other  and  the  $anu ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with 
viffour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
eiUier  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 
•quable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
if  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  pans  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculod  by  an  overcharged 
resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration with  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refinpd  the  language,  improved  the 
sentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English 
poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller 
and  Denham;  they  had  s(iown  that  long  dis- 
courses in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  con- 
sisted not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do  ?  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
compoaition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  v^Marity,  and  the  introdudfen  of  propriety 
in  worn  ana  thought. 

Every  lan^ase  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  itoeif  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  gross  ; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  different 
parts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style. 
but,  if  we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  ori^nal  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  dehcacy  of  selec- 
tion was  httle  known  to  pur  authors :  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  Hap  of  confusion :  and 
every  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
mighl  ofier  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  renned  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use, 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  »propri- 
■led  to  particuUur  arts.    Words  too  fairaliar,  or 


too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet  FmA 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  small  «tHM 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  attong 
impressions,  or  deliflbtful  imagea ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearlj^  strangers,  whenever  thej 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  Wliieh 
distinguiaiiea  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempltAik^e  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of 
speech  \1im  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
the  bramble,  or  difierent  colours  had  n6t  beea 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Den- 
ham comd  have  overborne  the  prejudices  whidi 
had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  msy  be  con- 
nidered  as  owing  its  establishment  to  Drydoi ; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its 
former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ;  Fdtham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  tlie  best  versifier  of  the  last  ase, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  uie 
English  "Metamorphoses"  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood  his 
author,  with  so  little  re^^ard  to  the  grandeur  ol 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  inll  tht 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  autliors.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  translation. 

When  lan^ages  are  formed  upon  difierent 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla^ 
tion  may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  roust  take  its  natural 
course.  Where  dhrespondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necesssry  to  be  content  with  some*  ' 
thing  equivtdent  "  Translation,  therefore,"  says 
Dryden,  ^^  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase." 

All  polished  languages  have  different  s^les-; 
the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  num- 
ble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consbts  ths 
resemblance  which  Dryden  principally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  eriiibit  tucs  author's 
thoughts  in  such  a  drees  of  diction  as  the  author 
would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  been 
English :  nigged  magnificence  is  not  tone  soft- 
en^ ;  hjfimwIiBal  ostentation  is  not  to  bo  ra- 
prossed(  nor  sententious  affectation  to  ltty«  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  likeiiii 
author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him.  S? 
Thn  rrinn<i||lfmnnn  nf  thnnn  lulris 


^■t  fir  AMTTinAMtion;  and  the  eflbcta  pro- 
AMI  by  iiliiiiniim  tbam  wars  so  happj,  Ibat  1 
haav  Bdt  wbathn  they  were  grer  oppdiM  but 
by  Kr  Edwud  Bhittuiiic,  •  mui  whoM  levn- 
Bf  ne  graater  than  hii  pawns  of  poetry,  eiid 
Mb.  tMmg  better  qualilied  to  give  toe  meenini; 
e  iptrH  of  Seneca,  hu  introduced  his 
~ '  *bree  tragediM  by  ■  defence  of  clai^i: 
The  anlbotity  of  Honye,  whi-oli 
*•  Mw  truaUton  cited  in  deftitkW  their 
nelka,  he  has,  b;  a  JDdicioa*  eiplaMtian,  taken 
fairiy  bom  them;  but  reason  wants  not  Horace 
laaappoitit. 

ItaeMowbappena  Ibal  all  the  neceuaiy  caoaes 
tomem  to  any  great  eHect :  will  it  wanting  to 
power,  or  fower  to  will,  or  both  are  irapMcd 
W  eitewil  obitnictioiu.  The  exigencies  in 
ilUA  Diydcn  was  condemned  to  pa»  hia  liff 
■re  lauaoablj  iuppo»ed  to  hsTC  blasted  bia  ge- 
tiaM,  to  have  drixen  out  his  works  in  a  state  of 
■utntity,  and  to  have  intercepted  tbs  fiill- 
Uown  degaAM  wUch  longer  growth  would  have 

PonntT,  like  othn  rurid  powers,  is  sometim  m 
IM  haali^  accused.  If  the  excellence  of  Dr^- 
imft  woos  was  lessened  by  liis  indigence,  theji 
■■Bbor  waa  increased  :  and  I  know  not  how  li 
w3l  be  prored,  that  if  he  had  written  lees  he 
weuld  taTe  written  better;  orlhat,  indeed,  he 
woi^  bSTS  nndergone  tbe  toil  of  an  author,  if 
be  had  not  b«en  solicited  by  something  more 
■        —  •'■-11  the  lore  of  praise. 

•aid  by  bis  "  Sebastian," 


sereral  product! 


iawre  expedients  lor  ma  sun. 
paiii  ■»  !"•;•  -»«  therefore  often  borrowed : 
tadni  pMDU  were  almost  all  occasional. 
!■  ta  oceasiogal  performance  no'  height  o' 
ipected  &om  any  mind,  hou'- 
If,  and  bowCTW  stored  witt 
whose  work  ii  general  ini! 
nice  of  his  matter,  and  takf; 


Uit  niBfied  Um  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
«  at  liberty  to  delay  hia  publication  till  he  ban 
MlMeil  ^a  fiiends  and  Inmsetf,  till  he  has  rr- 
bsMid  his  Giat  thoughts  bv  subaequent  examin. 
BtiBB,  and  poUahed  away  those  faults  which  thi: 
lieli)iil«lli  II  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
h*B  beliiiid  iL  VirpI  is  related  (o  have  pouml 
Mt  a  great  nuniber  ^  lines  in  the  morning,  and 
la  hB*e  jaasrii  the  day  in-Ueducing  them  to 
Innr. 

The  oceaaional  poM  is  drcumsctibed  by  the 
■amnmeaa  of  hia  snbjecL  Whatnfrcan  hap- 
fm  to  man  haa  happened  so  often,  that  littlp 
laHBiDa  br  bney  or  inrentioD.  We  have  l>ern 
ill  beaa ;  we  uve  moat  of  ua  been  mairied ; 
Bid  ■»  Baoy  Ibts  died  before  as,thatouTdeat>is 
Wi  iipply  bat  tew  materials  for  a  poet.  In  th? 
t<«  of  pfmces  the  public  has  an  intereat;  and 
adBthappeOB  ti>tnm,<rf'  good  or  evil,  the  ports 
hsM  always  eansidered  a  bunneas  for  the  Muei'. 
B«l  tfter  ■>  nnuiT  inaugimtoiy  gntulatioii', 
Mlial  hynm*,  and  funeral  dirna,  W  must  he 
t^iy  &Tou»d  by  nature,  or  liy  ferine,  who 
>9i  any  thing  not  aaid  before.    Even  war  and 

'  ■      — -    *- —"Bodld,  ragge-'  "  

Ltdiaiiiga 


nonamfa  can  bs  decked  only  iritk<riM  otnb 
nents  that  bare  graced  hii  predeceMora. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  Tha 
pncm  must  not  l>e  delayrd  M  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  snimated 
magination  cannot  be  attended  i  elegances  and 
.llustrstions  cannot  tie  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
Mimulation  ;  the  composition  must  be  despatch- 
ed, wiule  conKersation  is'  yet  busy,  and  admira- 
tion fresh  1  and  haste  ia  to  be  made,  lest  some 
other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

casional  com)>ositions  may  however  secure 
vriter  the  praise  both  of  learning  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long  study, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the 
treasures  of  the  miod. 
The  death  of  ClHwell  waa  thi  first  public 
'ent   which    called    forth    Dryden'a   poetical 
iwers.    His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and 
ifecta ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  ^fL  though 
It  always  proper,  show  a  mind  rs^ete  with 
ens  I  the  numbers  are  smooth  ;  and  the  die- 
in,  if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 

Daveoant  was  perhapa  at  this  time  his  &• 
lurite  author,  though  "  Oondibert "  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenanl 
he  learned  to  please  his  esr  with  a  slanu.  of 
four  lines  aUernaleiy  rhymed. 

Dryden  veiy  early  farmed  hia  versificalioa ; 
there  are  in  this  early  production  no  iracaa  ot 
Donne's  or  Jonsoo'i  niggedoess  ;  but  he  did  not 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
ion,  he  aays  of  the  King's  exile. 

He,  IHi'd  bT  r^le, 
Could  tsMe  no  tweeu  of  /aui^'tdaiirtd  sft. 
But  found  his  Ill's  loo  uv«  s  pllfrimsf*.  ' 


On  NiEhl  Iha  honou-d  nimt  of  c-nmHtor, 

Since  MRKk  wlilk  rata  of  prHpamiia  fonuos  bJlod. 

W*  ll(hi  alDin  in  dank  slIUcUiHU  Hod. 

Hia  pnise  of  Monk's  deiterily  rnmptiwi 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unatlinl  u>  one  ao- 
her,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  eaaily  foimd ; 


Did  Crom  ibilr  aun  wiih  injtiH  wanlar  laan,  .^ 
To  aei  aioall  clab  draw  vsalaal  wciihla  als^F 
Noi  in  thiir  bulk,  Inu  In  ihelr  order  luoiii.         . 
TtauapancllicsDbToneaUibluuch  raaloTS 
Smllaa  h  Uibi  cbsDced  bee  Ihsl  wepi  befoTa. 
Willi  ea«  ancli  food  rblmana  <n  punus. 
At  fsnc*  framea,  for  IkiKv  u>  subdue : 
Bill,  whan  ounalTta  lo  >cllaD  wa  bMaln, 
li  ahuna  iba  mini  like  fold  ihu  chanlau  male 

Min'a  Aichilecl  dinlncllj  did  ordain 

Througli  ilaivlaaacondutuaplrkaia  dl4<aDa* 
Tha  aprinfa  of  modon  frOQ  (ha  aaalofatnaa: 
<Twu  B«  Iha  bsalf  prMhn  of  a  (lav, 
But  Ilia  wall  rip*n>d  frail  of  viae  daliv. 
He,  tik*  a  petltm  anftar,  are  ha  iU-aok, 
Would  IM  Ihem  plsv  awhU*  upon  Iha  hook. 
Our  haalihrul  food  iha  aiamacb  Isboun  Ihus, 
At  Aril  embrscinc  wbu  It  slralf  hi  doth  ouih. 
Wlaa  latcbai  will  D«  vain  recalpu  Dbnuda, 
WhllunwinTpalDa  proaouDc*  Iba  humoais«n4a 
Deaf  laesiaplafDU  Iher  wall  upon  tbs  III. 
TUl  ao<M  Bsb  crtiU  sulhoflsa  iMr  akUI. 
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H«  tat  BOf  vM  iMTiMd,  iiMteed  be  naTa- 
iMined  w«U,  loforbaar  ihiimproMriui     ' 
Ihology.    .uliar  biTiiig  rawuded  the 
deitiea  ibr  Ihcir  care, 

WMh  Mgi  who  Ihi  Morsd  iluu  ■liowi  f 

Amnio  jroUi'TiTiimpuu  or ihe  Miln.' 
H«  talli  us,  in  the  Ungunge  of  religion, 

Pnjar  mma'd  the  tklM,  «nil  raTUh'il  ChulH  from 

Ai  bHT'a  luall'  !•  look  br  tUiImm. 
And  afterwuila  mentiotis  one  of  the  moil  awful 
pMiagM  of  Sacred  Hialorj. 
Other  con«  -  •"■ —  — 
<|aile  omitls^; 

Tor  br  aibdptfl  moil  we  ilA^d  bafan. 

And,  (iH-likt,  deiratii  mli-d  wiili  IMlIj 

How  §m  ho  wu  jtl  from  thinking  it  neeei- 
mry  to  mod  hit  Mntimenu  on  nature,  appean 
from  the  extiaTogance  of  his  fictions  and  tiyper- 
bolM; 


9  there  are,  too  ci 


Afnld  10  b<(iii  Mc 


1  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  howeTcr  little 
be  iU  Taliie,  waa  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  Teraes,  in  which  he 
raprennla  France  aa  moving  out  of  ju  place  to 
MceiTe  the  King.  "Though  ihia,"  eud  Mai- 
barbe,  "  was  in  mjr  time,  1  do  not  remember 
it" 

Hm  poem  oD  the  "  Coronation  "  hu  a  niore 
•ran  twor  of  thought.  Some  lines  deaerre  to 
be  quoted : 

You  hnv*  einedr  qqflnch^Kdidon^s bread; 


Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
THtification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  hia  works, 
there  is  not  another; 

■m  Ihu  Jor,  but  flill 
In  the  verses  lo  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
doo,  two  years  afterwerdH,  is  ■  aonceil  so  hope- 
less, atlhe  fint  view,  thai  few  Irould  have  at- 
templMl  it ;  and  so  successfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  hist  it  gives  the  reader  more  pvp'o'^'y 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the  study 
that  It  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of 
a  mind  at  once  subtle  and  compTehensive : 

la  opoQ  pronMct  nothinr  bounds  ov  eve, 
Uoin  (he  einh  rMine  iotnM  uiiU  ihs  ak; : 
to  ia  this  twmlaphare  our  nimoai  liew 
la  oalv  boanded  by  our  hdnf  and  jou : 
War  algbi  la  Uailud  wher*  pta  siajoln'd, 
AndbSTewl  that  no  &RbN  haavea  con  Aid. 
■o  trail  TOUT  vlRina  do  with  blaaflM, 
Thai  dwii^h  Tour  orba  of  dUIerentjreataaaa  bo, 
Td  both  are  Fat  ucb  oibir'i  uae  dbpaaed. 
His  10  IncLoae,  md  jotin  to  ba  IncloHd. 
Hot  could  snolher  In  tout  room  hara  baau, 
Kicipl  an  smpiiiusi  W  come  batwaan. 
The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  of  Jh  In- 
did  leaves  all  resemblance  too  for  behind  It; 


TbOH  ticb  parAuBsa  which  ftoDi  Ihs  happf  shsia 
Wloaa  fuilij  awtauaaa  Bral  lha&  world  baira74| 

Thf^re  ia  another  comparison,  for  there  Mittlt 
else  in  the  poem,  of  which,  though  perht^  it 
catinol  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  mean- 
ing, liie  WMl  periciveB  enough  to  be  delighted, 
and  ri^aMf^ptet  its  obscurity  for  its  magni- 

atronfel^  actlTe  arv  Ibe  a 


To  this  Bucceed  four  lines,  which  peihapa  mt 
ford  (Myden's  firal  attempt  at  those  penetnlilig 
rpmnjics  on  human  nature,  fi>r  whidi  he  aeemt 
to  have  been  peciUiarly  formed: 

Lci  envr  than  Iboae  crliBta  withia  tou  aaa, 
Frmi  which  ihohapPT  nortt  iniiaibo  fraej 

Tha^of  ud  ihe  TeieDge'orTahi'd  pride. 
Into  this  poem  he  seema  to  have  coUeded  all 
his  powers;  and  after  this  he  did  not  often 
bi'ini^  iipon  nis  anvil  such  stubbtsn  and  umaal- 
li:i\l)k  thoughts;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  hia  abili- 
iies  tin  unite  the  moel  unsociable  matt«r,  be  haa 
ronrJiided  with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  my* 
«clf  aljliged  to  tell  the  meaning; 

V.-:  nnlnpalr-d  with  laboara,  or  wllh  Una, 


In  the  "Annua  Mirabilis"  be  retnrtied  to 
the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  be  totaUy 

quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  '"  ' 

nience,  for  he  complsins  of  its  diffici .. 
IS  one  of  his  |reatest  attempts.     He 
jr.i-is  squttl  to  his  abilities,  a  great  naval  war, 
iiTi<l  Llie  fire  of  London.     Battles  bare  always 
[bed  in  heroic  poetry ;  but  a  sea-fij^ 
_.  i.^j  ___.   u. —  ^  novelty. 


artillery  had  yet 


ithme  0 
(orld  b< 


lew  nrts  wa  long  in  the  world  before  poeta 
escrilw  them;  for  they  borrow  every  thi^g 
am  ibeir  predeceasors,  and  eomnuinly  deriva 
cry  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  BoilMD 
'as  ilie  fint  French  writer  that  had  ever  har 
Kardcd  in  verse  the  mention  of  modern  war,  or 
he  ciTect*  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  iam 
ifrsid  of  Dovelty,  had  already  poasesoion  cf 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  hod  daaoribed  B 
i-figlit.  Milton  had  not  yet  tranjfeirad  tb* 
'cniion  of  fre-arms  to  the  rebellious  ongllSL 

This  jmBB  is  written  with  great  diV 

doas  not  fully  answer  the  eipectalioi 


with  great  diligww^ 

?iib*fc^  , 

itiinza  of  Dare^iat  he  has  aometimea  hia  nK^ 


by  SUCH 


subjects  and  such  a 


nter.     Withd 


DRYDEN. 


idMfbuid  incideDUl  ditquintion,  and 
»iiarnitive  for  a  wiae  remark, 
xiliml  fault  is,  that  he  afibrde  more  sen- 
ban  description,  and  does  not  so  much 
scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  conse- 
joid  make  comparisons. 
Mai  stanzas  nave  rather  too  much  re- 
st to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on 
with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning 
ml,  ana  could  not  be  avoided  without 
».     Both  Waller  and  Dryden  might 
ir  hint  from  the  poem  on  tne  civil  war 
B^^Orbem  jam  totum,"  &c. 
ikin^  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

9  Sfwy  ship  their  soTereign  knowi, 
U  tiimiDoiM  tbej  to  loon  ober ; 

IS  aealj  herds  when  Proteus  blows, 

10  psscore  follow  through  the  se*. 

dd  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden 
ttan  the  two  first  lines  seriousl^jr,  and 
0  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 

Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  im- 
y  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  in- 

hyperi>olical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
ifierent? 

s  fl«et  upon  the  ocean  more, 
lr«w  wide  the  curuios  of  the  skies  j 
«Q,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
MB  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

leseription  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
Teiy  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tlMpoem: 

■Bpniach*d  th^  fleet  from  India,  franght 
1 IM  riches  of  the  riring  sun : 
CNM  sand  from  southern  climates  brought, 
il  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

•d  castors,  cousdons  of  their  store, 
raylald  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring : 
Cm  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 
brooded  on  the  Eastern  Spring. 


rf 


l«l 


h  scent  we  found  our  perAmi'd  prey, 
flankHl  with  roclcs,  did  close  in  covert  lie : 
1  about  their  murd'ring  cannon  laj, 
10  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

sa  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard, 
gOih  undertake  th'  unequal  war  t 
ps  akme,  bj  which  the  port  is  barr*d, 
tbs  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

be  Uke  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those ; 
Ub  would  keep,  and  thoee  more  fain  enjoy } 
ek  height  their  frantic  passion  grows, 
hat  bcui  love,  both  hazJard  to  destroy : 

hols  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
w  their  odours  arm*d  ag&lnst  them  fly ; 
donoly  by  shatier'd  porcelain  lall, 
as  by  aromatic  splinters  die : 

^{h  by  tempests  of  the  price  bereft,  ^ 
rsn*8  inclemency  some  ease  we  find  j  * 
ire  vanquish'd  by  our  valour  left, 
ly  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

■Mnner  is  the  subime  too  often  minsled 
)  ndicolouB.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
•hhy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illus- 

yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
1  on  the  same  occasion,  but  '*  like  hunt- 
on,**  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 
«  hunted :  for  we  winded  thenv  by  our 
Mr  perrames  betrayed   them,  v^ The 

and  tne  Uwetf  though  of  more  di^ty 
it  castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
SoMty  widi  tiie  faQfioBiJr^Ear.    The 


two  quatrains  that  follow  are  HRKtfafnpf  the 
Author.  *     ' 

The  account  of  the  difierent  eensaticms  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired.  When  the  night 
parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
English  poetry : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  es|^r  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave ; 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dTinje  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  old  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th*  English  fleet  each  ship  reeounds  whh  Joy, 
And  loud  applauae  of  their  great  leader's  ume  ; 

In  flery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin*d  ifame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tird  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  Ue ; 

Faint  sweets  all  down  theii|Blghty  membersnm, 
(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  HI  supply.) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread,  « 

Or,  shipwreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shoM^ 

Or,  in  dark  churchss,  walk  among  the  dead  ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  ds^re  sleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appro- 
priate terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general 
expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  rule  is  still  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  know- 
led^  ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navigation.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-nght  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical 
language ;  '*  and  certainly,"  says  he,  '*  as  those, 
who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it 
in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno- 
rance." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience :  for  by  ez« 
perience  at  last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please 
as  what  will  profit  In  the  battle,  his  terms 
seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  deals 
them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

Bo  here  some  pick  out  bullets  firom  the  side, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift  j 

Their  left  band  does  the  caIking*iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  InstoM ; 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  saU.sea  waves  withstand. 

And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  dropa. 

Borne  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marline  bind, 
Or  8ear*cloth  masts  with  strone  tarpawllnc  coali : 

To  trv  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 
Ana  one  below  their  ease  or  stiflfness  notes. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  eterj 
reader  aoes  not  wish  awa]^. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of 
navi^tion,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement 
whicn  it  shall  receive  from  the  Roval  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  consioered  as  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  ezcur^ 
sion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  ; 
he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosophers. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  foick  commerce. 
By  wtiich  remotest  regions  are  allied. — 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note 
''by  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude.**  It 
had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  feoiof 
to  have  li^hmred  science  into  poetry,  and  itv* 
ahown.  b^^cxplaining  longitudfe,  that  Tane  dU 
n0t  refuse  Hm  ideas  of  philoeophy. 
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.EUi  description  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  reso- 
lute meditation,  out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to 
reason  than  to  feel.  The  confla^ation  of  a  city, 
with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  ofier  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
•peech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  asain  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  nowever,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  desenre  attention ;  as  in  the  b^;in- 
ning; 

Tke  diliftnce  of  trade*  andjioifeful  gain, 
Aod  liizunr  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ! 

All  wat  the  Night'e,  and  in  tier  lilent  reign 
No  eound  the  rest  of  Mature  did  inrade 

In  this  deep  quiet 

The  expression  *'A11  was  the  Night's,**  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
line, 

Omnia  noctU  erant,  pUnddOj  eompotta  qmeUt 

tiiat  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

Owmia  noetU  erant. 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated: 

Thegfaosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridre  descend 
Wnh  bold  fanatic  epectrea  to  rejoice ; 
,  About  the  Are  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  ling  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
■hall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
oetter  been  omitted. 

Drvden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  uUly  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stage,  "  to  which,*'  says  he,  "  my 
genius  never  mudi  inclined  me,*'  merely  as  the 
most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion .  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  ffreat  attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of 
Tersification  in  1676,  when  ho  produced  the  play 
of  "  Attreng  Zebe  ;*'  and,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
•*  Tyrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
eence,**  he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  facility  to  exactness. 

RhynM  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  eflects  upon  tiie 
passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nience, that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
dMcription  of  nio^t  in  "The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  tne  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Qranada,"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
tnan  any  lines  in  "  All  for  Love,"  or  "  Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 
ientiAitious  elegiuice?,  or  to  fix  the  dales  of  any 
little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chanee,  or  by 
•olidtation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  dramatic  labomn  did  not  so  wnolly  ab- 


sorb his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgatifl  the 
laws  of  translation  m  a  preface  to  the  ^w^^fh 
Epistles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  whidi  he  traiuuated 
himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

**  Absalom  and  Achitophel**  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  if  luj^er- 
fluous.  If  it  be  considered  tis  a  poem  fxtUtical 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  tut- 
ceptibie ;  acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vig- 
our of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  lanffuaee,  ami 
pleasing  harmony  of  numbers ;  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  fiMmd 
in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  aie 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure 
of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  could 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni* 
ence  ;  it  admitted  little  imagery  or  descrqition ; 
and  a  lon^  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be* 
comes  tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  forcible^ 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  reheved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admira- 
tion, and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne» 
cessary,  the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  vol 
the  Poet's  power ;  there  is  therdbre  an  unpleas* 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  agree- 
ing in  their  purpose  of  misqhief ;  formidable  ibr 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kin^s  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  cliiefs  on  cither  part  are  set  forth  to  view ; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  times  begaa. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battlemeofs^ 
walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishss 
at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  7 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire, 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  re- 
sentment, though  no  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  great  foroe  to  general  principles.  SelA 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

**  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples wit|^**Absalom  and  Achitophel,**  but  upon 
a  narronibr  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  thougnil 
discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  su* 
perstmcture  cannot  extend  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannoC 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or  - 
niultiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  time  has  left  it  to  itself^  is  not  mudi  read, 
nor  perhaps  generally  understood ;  yet  it  aboinida 
with  touches  Doth  of  humorous  and  serious  satiieb  - 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis* 
chief  lyre  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in* 
abihty  Of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured : 

Pow*r  was  his  aim ;  but.  thrown  from  that  pi 
The  wretch  tunt,*d  loyal  in  his  own  defimes. 
And  malic*  ricoiicIl*a  him  to  his  prineo. 


r 


l^kAa  ucdA  orUa  Mol,  h*  Mn>d  g 


laC^wUuwiu 


j"  which,  bj  a  term  I 
uithonuil  nor  uiilogical,  he  cftlls 
,"  is  DM  unang  hi*  h&ppienl  produc> 
la  fiin  Nid  obiioui  defect  ii  Ihe  irregu. 
kii^  otilM  mtln,  to  whicb  ibe  em  of  that  age, 
*  r,  wen  kCCUMooed    Whst  i«  worse,  it 

ily  i  i[i«  neiihei- 

-J  »e8ins  to  look. 

P*"  irfiidi  ho  cmnnot  Sod,  and 

ohBl  ba  baa  be  liutorta  by  eodeiiounng  to  en- 
tvp  Ifcwii  "  Ha  is."  he  Myi,  "  petrified  with 
piaT;"  bot  tha  maibie  somedmei  leleaU,  and 
kkUMinajaka: 

Tta  IB*  of  ut  in  DHdllnu  trie], 
rmwdj  (pplisd  i 

-  — J:  iwij,  more,  Af^pra*d; 

ltaa*TKloita|  guns  iriih  btiur  UDdKi  plii;'i9. 

He  had  baan  a  Uitie  ihdiaed  to  merrimenl 
Ufwa,  ufWD  the  pnyera  ot  a  nation  Tor  iheii 


Tha  fca  wiI1-m— alng  nida  peiiU 


u  bj  offering  np  Ijwii  o< 


nece  ia  throagbont  the  compoiitian  a  desire 
rf^laadoiir  wilboul  wealth.  In  the  concluslun 
ka  naaa  loo  maeh  pleaKd  with  ihe  prospect  of 
t»atm  iMffi  to  ha>e  lamented  his  old  nuiler 


id  DM  miacury  in  this  attempt  Ibr  want  of 
'  r  inlTiicarelqgiBc  poetry.  Hispoem 
idtofMn.Kill«grewis  undaubtedly  ibt 
mHmK  Otia  tbal  Odi  laneuage  ever  has  produced. 
1W  faat  pun  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
Ifcatf  ^aiiiiniiiliii  nil.  All  Ihe  Itsnus  indeed 
■•  BOt  aqoaL  An  imperial  crown  cacnoL  tie 
saa  -— ■■""'^  diaoMMid ;  the  gems  must  be  held 

hUa  irat "  Ode  fbr  CKiUB-a  Day,"  which  is 
Im  m  tba  Milandour  of  the  second,  then 


The  conclusion  is  lilcewise  strikiiw  |  but  it  in 
ludes  an  Image  so  awful  in  iue^mu  it  oaa 
we  little  to  poetry ;  and  I  could  wish  the  aoti- 
leeis  of  music  untuning  had  found  sooie  MbM 


Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a 
1  his  £f«»ur<(,  of  which  the  fonowing 
3ter  their  author: 


Tbe  Ogun  HI  with  full  penec4lon  crowoll, 
Tliou^  not  IQ  larg*  an  orl),  ai  ituLr  raund : 
Ai  vbenlngLoij,  ihroughihepublK  pISH, 
TbeipQJUofcmifluaT'd  n>lii>n9  w«n  H>  psa, 
And  but  one  day  rbrulumph  waaallowd. 

And  ao  Ihe  6*/iti  proceaaion  huiry'd  on. 

Thai  all,  ihou^h  □«  dlsilnc^ilv,  oilfht  b«  ahom 


i"T^^M"m 


And  everf  act  Kooi  ready  a  reptw.  J 

Thia  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  fault! ; 
liere  ia  ao  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
an,  thaL  there  ia  no  illustialion.  As  a  kinf 
'ould  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamenlad  : 


Did  Dulclilasa  Elaanoraf  tut  proclaim, 

This  is  little  better  than  to  aay,  in  praise  of  ■ 
ihrub,  that  it  iaaanreenasatree;  oroTabroolt, 
Jiat  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  wsXers  a 
yiimtry. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  tha 
lady  whom  he  celebrates :  the  praise  beinc 
ihcrefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impcesdon 
upon  the  reader,  nor  eicitea  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  mate- 
■  ila  ore  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Kelieio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  "  Religio  Medici"  of  Browne,  ia  almost 
[he  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  efTusion  ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  eSulgelKe  of  hi* 
nniua  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  lbs  siib> 
jcct  is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical;  Ilia 
intended  only  a  specimen  of  metneal  diapuUp 


And  ihia  nnpDUih'd  ngpA  m 

A*  Bnaai  foTdlseonm,  and  d> 

This,  binrever,  is  a  eompoaitio 

cellenoabi  ita  kind,  in  which  IbsS ._, 

rly  divarnfled  with  the  aolanin,  aid  dw 


fma  with  thchumoratu;  iniriuch  metra  hu 
Butlnr  weakened  the  force,  nor  douded  the  per~ 
•pjeuity  of  •rgument ;  nwirilt  it  be  eaay  to  find 
UKWhcr  eiunple  equally  happ]r  of  this  middlt 
kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prowic  in  eome 
parti,  riaea  to  hi^  poetrj  in  otheii,  and  neither 
towera  to  the  ikiea,  nor  creeps  along  the  eround 
Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  il, 
is  "The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden'e  original  poenu  ;  an  allegory  intended 
lo  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controTeray  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Proteslanls.  The 
tcheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 

thatone  beast  should  counsel  another  to  reslhei 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  I  He  aeema  well 
eaingh  (kiUed  m  the  usual  topic*  of  argument, 
enSeaToura  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  lepioaches  the  reformera  with 
want  of  unity :  but  is  weak  enough  lo  ask, 
vdlp,  BiDoa  we  lee  without  knowinc  how,  we 
nuiy  not  have  an  intalliMe  Judge  without  know- 


His  caneial  charaetw  of  the  other  sDiti  ol 
beaeta  Uiat  never  go  lo  church,  thoash  ipil^dj 


A  IlldlJ-bora,  uh]  lun.bigoiun  kIIh, 

In  neid>*ih^'^ullcn'«!i"n(kJHraiuuL 
Tbgic  gr«>   Uir-aolnuUHl  lumpi  I  lun  ( 
Nor  on  I  ihlnk  whti  ihoufhu  ih<r  ud  ooncalr*  j 
But,  if  ihej  UUjik  SI  sll>  Hiimunna  Ufher 


lluioi 


1 1xeliB  thiDfi 


Ta'i£uaih(I 


ingwhe 

The  I 


The  Hind  at  one  lime  ia  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
oommon  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
but  waUdng  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicane  Others,  and  at  last  de- 
clares henelf  to  be  of  the  catholic  church. 

Thii  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  < 
in  the  "City  Mouse"  and  "  Country  Mouse"  of , 
Montague  and  Prior  ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
OBomrs  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
(onaists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  lemporaiy  paasiona,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a  coatury  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  jud^enC  was  perhaps  a  Ultle 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  lo  mention  this 
poem  ai  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
vernfication.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
■uppoaed  lo  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
leuberale  and  ultimate  Kheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformily  which 
confinee  tne  aense  to  eouplets,  since  he  has 
broken  hia  lines  in  the  initial  paiB|[rapb. 


Tnhsil  iba  Dit  Ikcd  chu'd  iriih  boriuud  hanails, 
tod  Scjllilan  ihsfU,  and  muiy-wlnfed  itaanils 
ItntM  u  her  hun ;  wu  altna  torc'i  10  Cr, 
And  dooo'il  (0  lieBih,  (haush  laced  not  lo  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical, 
QotwilhsCanding  the  interruption  of  Che  pause,  of 
which  the  eBect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
vahMy,  than  offence  by  ruggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  inCenticm,  he  says, 
"to  give  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy:" 
uid  perhaps  be  might  have  executed  his  design 
not  nnmccesiAitly,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
nitre,  trhidi  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  sotne- 
tii>M  in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbyts- 
lisn,  whoee  einblem  is  the  Wolf^  is  not  very  he- 
micaSy  majestic : 

Her*  haaaUt  IbaB  As  MM,  ibewoUahnes 

Appall  wMWlr  (MMK  s(yl  CunUli'd  be*  I 

ntvs  Was  ss  dePiffia'd  s  beist  of  fraci. 

Ifc imiil  tall  tHtwlB  Ui  )■(•  lis  wnn, 

<I*B  Aprd  Mr  sbaas  i  ba  bds  r>*(h  (nil  hs  nan. 


ee,  and  that  taken  tr 

Lc  dignity. 

ird,  luscd,  did  lau  repair 


Proffering  (he  Mlod  to  wilt  hor  hilf  iiu  ynj  \ 

Thai,  aliia.  ihe  ikr  m  clear,  so  bmvof  talk 

Hifflu  help  bar  to  bflfuile  Lhs  ladkiw  viJk. 

With  much  (ood-will  iha  oKKlon  ms  ■aifanc'd, 

Tochsl  mhlleon  iheir  adraniureapu): 

Borhad  Che  jraleful  HJnd  ■oioMitStloI 

Her  Tnend  >nd  feUow-nlTeror  In  lli«  pkc. 

Yet,  irondarinf  bow  oriue  ihe  gnwaumfi. 

Her  farehaad  cloudj,  andliar  counl'auea  elian(^ 

aba  ihouahi  ihla  bom  lb'  occsikin  would  pnsm 

To  liim  hu  •etnil  »uh  ardlKODleoI, 

Wbich  wall  aba  bowd  mlchi  ba  wbh  sua  ndnaa'^     1 

Coniidtring  her  s  well-bi^  li.ll  bsut,  i 

TheUdjof  lh4  tpoit«d  mulfbefaD. 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  profenM  to 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  own 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ;  the  diftf> 
encc  is  not,  however,  very  eastiy  perceived  :  lb* 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  ham 
sonorous,  lines.  TKe  ori^nal  incongruity  ions 
through  the  whole ;  the  Kiag  is  now  Caaar,  aad 
and  tha  name  Pan  is  girea  to 


But  when  this  constitulionil  abanrdi^  i«  (m^ 
given,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  tob«  wriltM 
with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  eztODt 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  mtdtipLicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  willi 
pointed  sentences,  diveniGed  by  illnstiatioa^ 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  SooM  M 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  andperhaps  there  may  beOMiiy 
satirical  paasagea  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defianoa,  ft 
compositioii  which  would  nalurallybe  exan  ' 
with  the  utmost  aciimonj  of  c^ticiso^  it 
probably  laboured  •  ""'"    " —   -"— 


added  to  the  ridicnlouinesi  of  its  fint 
has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  melUIy 
■tudied,  as  an  example  of  poetkal  wliaanatiai^ 
in  which  the  argnmeot  sofleia  lini  ftvM  tho 

InOapoam  "OnthaBbdi  of  tbl  PTSMtflf 


%. 


W41M1,''  Bathing  U  very  reinarluibl«  bbt  Ina  ex- 
■td4Dt  ■dolfttjon,  and  th&t  inHratbiliCj  of  the 
yaaae*  od  wbich  the  King  «&*  liiea  slandin^, 
vtncn  the  Imureat  ftpparcDtly  Ahara^  with  rh« 
Ktt  of  the  courtien.  A  isv  months  cured  him 
of  oatroreny,  diimissed  him  from  court,  and 
Bule  him  again  ■  )day-wHght  and  tranalitor. 

or  Javeiul,  theie  had  baen  a  liaaBlation  by 
StapjItoD  and  another  bj  Holiday  :  neither  of 
tliam  14 TFTj  poetical,  Stapyltoniflmorc  imooth; 
aid  Holiilaj'*  ia  more  eateemed  Tor  the  Uaming 
of  bis  ootea.  A  new  version  waa  proposed  to 
ibe  poeti  oT  that  time,  and  midertakea  by  Ihcm 
in  eoDJoactioD.  The  main  design  was  con- 
ducted by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  maa  waa  unwilling  to  serve  (he  Musee 
Dndethim. 

ThegeDeial  diaiacterof  this  translation  will 
be  girra,  when  it  ii  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but 
[■>  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
iaritv  of  Jinenal  is  a  mixture  of  gayety  and 
niltlmwifc  oT  pointed  senlencee,  and  dcclaina- 
tory  gnfMBoT.  His  points  have  not  been  ne- 
Reeled ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  bond 
•enned  to  coosder  as  oeceeBsry  to  be  Imitated, 
cmpt  Creei^  who  undertook  the  tbirlvcnth  s>- 
tim  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
hrttn  repreaentation  of  that  great  satirist,  even 
ui  Ihcaa  parts  which  Dryden  hinuelf  has  Inns- 
laled,  aesne  paaaiges  excepted,  which  will  never 
beeiceUed. 

With  Jnren^  waa  pubU«had  Pernos,  tnno- 
l»i«i  wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
fike  all  oIlMr  prodnclionaV  Dryden,  It  may  have 
riuuaf  paiti^  aaema  to  bavs  been  written 
nenly  Isb  ngea,  in  a  unifoim  mediocrity, 
witfaestf  aiy  eager  endeavour  after  eicetlence,  or 
hbanoiH  eObtt  of  tbe  mind. 

Then  wanden  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
Jfotbj,  that  one  of  these  salirea  is  an  exercise 
sftbaefaDoL  Dryden  saya,  that  be  once  trans- 
bud  il  at  BcjiDol ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
pahUgdthejnvenile  iwfarmance. 

flat  kmg  aftnwBtds  be  nndertook  pertiaps 
Aa  mmt  aidoou*  work  of  iti  kind,  a  translatioQ 
ttVwgL  fcf  whidi  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
wm  ^aalifiad  by  hia  vsnion  of  the  Potlio,  and 
Tail  HMsndna.  one  of  Niiua  and  Enryaln*,  the 
tdurof  M^MDliai  an^Laasm. 

Ia  Ike  coaipariBon  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
faoBaisatiTa  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
wdiMUnrtiiiiainn  of  thought,  and  that  ofVir- 
A  ia  (lace  and  aplendonr  oidiction.  The  beau- 
M  ^  HooMt  are  tberefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
^  tkae  of  Vhi^  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
*  nlimrait  ia  safe  by  its  solidity, 
\t  elocntion  easily  drop  away. 


(•MlBBcb  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin, 
■Hit  be  anwctad  that  they  who  read  tbe 
Maa^  •mf  tha  "  MaaA"  should  be  much 
iUM  with  any  vernoD. 

A  Am*  obataclea  Dtyden  nw,  and  all  tbeae 
hi^m^nti  to  aoconoter.  The  expectation 
<kb  V«fc*M  undoobtedty  great ;  the  nation 
mttilat  m  boaotn'  a*  inlemted  in  the  event. 
Oi^pM  ^t  Ibe  difiireiit  editions  of  Iril  an- 
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thor,  another  helped  him  in  the  suburdinata 
parLS.  The  aiyiinients  of  the  several  hooka 
H  era  given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  diaappoinled. 
11  !■  |)roducecl,  sajs  I'upe,  "  the  most  noble  and 
'■IJirited  iraoBlaUon  that  I  know  in  aaj  lan- 
<.ii»Ue."  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  *p. 
pi.'sred  in  English,  ami  sppcara  to  have  satisfied 
III*  friendi,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
I>v4  enemies.  Milboume,  indeed,  a  clergyman, 
^itjitked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
etiiillitiona  of  a  mind  sgilated  by  a  stronger  re- 
.".'nlment  than  bad  poetry  on  excite,  and  previ- 
i,u~ly  resolved  nut  to  he  pleased. 

Hia  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Pnfiet, 
/'ill  I  graft,  ind  Gtorgici :  end,  an  he  professes  to 
;;ivr'  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  repd^, 
111.'  Iius  added  his  own  version  of  the  firsluid 
iMirth  Fsitorals,  and  the  first  Georgic.  The 
M.irld  has  forgollen  hie  book  ;  but  since  hi* at- 
:.iii(ll  baa  given  him  a  place  in  literary  hislel^,! 
ivill  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  ciiticism,  bym- 
'erlinir  his  remarks  on  tho  invocstion  before  the 
ir5l  Uoorgic;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  Ini 


ik;: 


\  inilucA:^,  they  i^ay,  to  itumUc  at  Ihi  OrtikaUi 
Lit  what  hasap(oil«iti)Aon(jJ  todo  here)  Vir- 
il  u'onld  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  tkat 
Inch  depends  not  on  the  Atuftandnum'i  care, 
Lii  the  diipanlian  of  /Jform  altogether.  la- 
L'ed,  the  fkaitiiHu  crop  depends  somewhat  on 
ic  ;rw>'  mtlliod  oftmage;  and  whore  the  land  *f 
l-nianured,  the  corn,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
lit  tnd^rrtnt :  but  the  haneil  may  be  gtoi, 
liirh  is  its  propcrtil  epithet,  though  the  hut- 
imlnutn'i  iliia  were  never  so  indifftrtnl.  Tbe 
Litienltnccislmfiltral,  sndwAfli  Is  nfoug-ib  had 
L'cn  Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  eveir 
iidy  ;  and  whtn  la  «iw  tht  torn  is  a  needless  ai- 

•■  Thvcare  ofilicFp,  oTaicii,  indofkbie, 

Anl  wban to  gihl  Iha  Iambi,  ind  iburilia  ninii, 

I'Duld  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  eara  taum 
^vi  fliUiu  kitndo  M  ptcfri,  as  Mr.  D.'a  dntac- 
lien  of  particulars." 


But  where  did  eipmcniia  ever  signify  Urtk  mU 
f;tniiu  ?   or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
'  urc  in  this  place  I    How  nnicb  more  manly 
Mr,  Ogylby's  version !" 


• '  Wbsl  iDslua  rich  grDnnils,  Jn  what  esit 
■T«  goal  ID  ploujh.  sod  mirrr  (Ims  wth 
Wliu  bn(  flu  caBlc,  whal  widi  ihsep  ap 
And  several  arts  Impmvliifrnicalljna: 


IS  ntnau,  laUiuqiu  Lj/mt 
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"laTnui,  FiUu,  aTitwruunlatoll, 
Tbou  founder  of  tlu  pUiufb,  ud  pLoufliiiitn** 
Writlen  u  if  Uutt  had  b«ed  Polfau' 
Tktflmghvum't  teil  'a  impertinenL" 
_   •f  V«.1B. 

Why  ihrmid-Wit  7  I>  &  eiqtrtu,  pulled  np  bj 
the  f  Doli,  whicli  the  leulpturt  in  the  I«t  Eclo^iu 
fills  Silvaniis's  hand  with,  m  very  like  >  ilirDuI  7 
Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  ff  tyfrtu 
naed  nClen  for  tcorvei  and  /laltandi  at  funerals 
formerly,  or  for  loidcioi'  veiii,  Uc  7  if  so,  'Iwaa 
a  dtrpj  good  thrmghi.'* 

Ver.  X. 

^ ■nuwtti 

Wt  royi]  hnnouii  >nd  Incrow  ih>  jitr. 
What 's  mesnt  bj  inertMinj  tit  jeer  ?  Did  the 
gtii  or  goddiiiti  add  more  montb,  or  da/M,  or 
MIN,  to  it  ?  Or  hoH  can  orva  liuri  aignifr  to 
wear  rurid  Aminiri  ?  la  thla  to  trmilatt,  or  oftiui, 
in  nulW  7  The  next  coupfel  ia  borrowed  from 
O^ylby,  1  luppose,  becauis  lui  to  lj^  purpoii 
ihon  ordioaiy." 

"Thep 
liUt,  Rnd  n 

I  sricident cn.^  ...    .  _„  .. 

and  tlu  round  circlt  aj 
lerjyl  aJ  blaiingi,  wKieli 
.  a  ridiculoua  LatMm,  and 
an  iinptrlinnU  mUilun;  indeed  the  whole  piriod 
ia  hut  one  piece  of  abtvrdUy  and  iutuaui,  bb 
Ihoae  who  lay  it  with  the  origiiial  muat  lind." 

Waa  he  csnnJ  oi  dtclolor  there  1 

And  waurr  rlrglni  for  ihr  M  ahaU  ttrWa. 
Both  abaurd  mterpofaliinu." 


M,  happy  h- 
But  where  ia  lAol  v(>M7  Or,  what  doea  out 
(romtotor  mean  by  it '  He  knowe  what  Otid 
aiya  G«d  did  to  prevent  aucfa  a  mU  in  bea*ei) : 
perhapa  this  waa  Ihea  forgotten ;  hut  Vifgii 
talka  more  aenaibly." 

V«.«. 

"  Tho  Korpioii  raadj  lo  reealn  Ihj  lawa 
No,  be  would  not  then  h&*e  gattm  tut  ^  Ut 
uay  ao  faat." 

"  Thou^  Prcneiplne  iflwu  htr  tllant  mu. 
What  made  her  then  lo  ungrj  with  Jltcalaplna, 
for  preventing  her  return  I  She  waa  now  mua'd 
to  Palienct  under  the  dclenmtUmi  iff  Alt, 
rather  than  fand  of  her  ruidence." 

Vn.  n,  n,  M. 


Which  ia  each  a  wretched  ptnrrim  of  Virgil'i 
itMt  Uinig-U  aa  FUari  would  ha(e  hloah'd  at : 
but  Mt.  Ogylby  makei  ua  eome  amende  by 
hia  IMter  Unea :    ' 

"  0  whiians'M  Uun  an,  ftom  ttmoa  IncllM, 


rii]r,  whb  m,  pnn  h«U>t«iM«>i  aAbi, 
Thia  is  lawa,  and  la  lit  pwrf—i   the  otfaw. 


Such  were  the  stricturei  of  Milbonnie,  wbn 

3und  few  abeltora,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  nar- 
onably  ima^ned,  that  many  who  bioufed  hit 


admiration  had  aubaided,  the  tnuMU- 
lion  waa  more  coolly  eiamined,  and  found,  Hk« 
ill  athera,  lo  be  aomelimes  erroneoua,  and 
sometimes  licentioua.  Thaae  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  Ihcy  could  avoid  them  j  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verae  a  translation  of 
''"  "  £neid,"  which,  when  dragged  into  the 
.  did  not  liv<!  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have 
Been  it ;  but  that  auch  a  version  there  ia, 
s  been,  perhapa  some  old  catalogue  in- 
lormed  me. 

With  not  much  better  aucceaa,  Trapp,  when 


£n«d;"  to  which,  notwithilaiiijing  the 
(light  regard  with  which  it  waa  treated,  he  had 
aderwaras  perseverance  enough  to  add  the 
"EclogUBs"  and  "Georgics."  Uiibookniay 
Dotmue  in  eiislcnca  aa  long  aa  it  ia  the  clan- 
deatine  refuge  of  echoolboys. 

Since  tlie  Enghih  ear  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
of  poetry  hsa  become  mors  aplendid, 
new  attempta  have  been  made  to  Iranalate  Vir- 
gil ;  and  all  bis  workahave  been  attempted  b* 
in  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dtyden.  1 
11  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidiooacDinpui- 
1,  by  opposing  one  passage  to  ■lothei ;  a 
work   of  which  there   would  be  no  end,  and 
'hich  might  be  often  offensive  without  use. 
It  is 

leir  general  eflecta  and  ultimate  resulL 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  mora 
vigamUB  in  its  place  ;  to  find  a  happineaa  of  ei- 

-  --  the  original,  and  transplant  it  bf 

B  version  ;  but  what  is  given  to  IM 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  tha  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  m>j 
commend.  Works  of  im||pnation  excel  bjtbeu 
allurement  and  delight  |  by  thai  power  of  at- 
timcting  and  detainmg  the  attention.  Th«t 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throwi 
away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keepa  th« 
mind  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  an 
perused  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  oir  new 
pleasure  are  perused  again  ;  and  whoae  conclu- 
sion is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  aa 
tho  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will 
coDBsnl  that  Dryden  should  be  tried ;  ut  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Aiiosto  tha 
darhng  and  the  pride  of  Italy  J  of  this,  wliieb,in 
defisnce  of  criticism,  continuea  Shakjapeara  llM 
aovereign  of  the  dratna. 

Hia  W  woik  was  his  "  Fables,"  in  whtcb  ha 
■lofa        ■      "      ■ 

ancient  writera,  by  medemiiina  Ibair 
Thus  the  old  poem  of  "Bouido" 
oas  neen  nsw-dreaaed  by  Domeoioti  and  Beni 
The  woifca  of  Chaucer,  which  npft  thia  kkid 
of  rt;|BTe(Wac«iice  has  baanbartMrad  KyPii^ 


# 
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da,  reqnin  bttle  critidnii.  The  tale  of  the 
Cock  leoiiis  hardly  worth  rerival ;  mad  the  story 
of  **PeluiMm  and  Ardte,"  oontainiBg  an  action 
onmiitahle  to  the  times  in  which  W  is  placcKd, 
can  hardly  be  aufiered  to  pass  without  censure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dry- 
den  has  ffiren  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in 
a  poeticM  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original 
feodneas  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have  re- 
vived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 
*Sigiiwinda**  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity 
cf  the  story.  **  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  though 
it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  aflS>rded  oppoz^ 
tnnitieB  of  striking  description.  And  "Cymon** 
was  formeily  a  tJe  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was 
still  improving  our  measures,  and  embellishing 


enrlangai  _ 

la  IJBi  volume  are  interspersed  some  short 
onguMT  poems,  which,  with  nis  prologues,  epi- 
kf^ea,  and  son^s,  may  be  comprised  in  Con- 
givvePt  remark,  mat  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten BoCfaing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to 
Ike  praise  of  excdlence  m  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
gnisked.  The  ""Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,*' 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
ahrays  oonndered  as  exhibitmg  the  highest 
iu^  of  fancy,  and  the  ezactest  nicety  of  art 
This  is  aUowed  to  stand  without  a  rivsl.  If  in- 
deed there  m  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some 
other  of  Diyden*s  works  that  excellence  must 
be  fotmJL  Compared  with  the  **  Ode  on  KiUe- 
giew,"  iTmay  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  equal 
to  the  first  stanxa  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnights 
kboar;  hot  it  does  not  want  its  negligences  ; 
ssma  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
ikymea ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
smr  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  eatfanaiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him 


His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the 
fciisi  ;  but  it  is  not  kss  elesant  in  the  diction. 
The  copctusion  is  iiilfciis ;  the  music  of  "Ti- 
■othavs^'*  which  ndiMd  a  nuirtal  to  tke  skiety  had 
eaty  a  mctaphorica]  power;  that  of  *' Cecilia," 
wfcseb  dmo  ca  angd  downy  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
Bvided. 

la  a  general  survey  of  Dryden*s  labours,  he 
appeara  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehensive 
by  aatore,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired 
knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of 
amoroas  geaiusoperating  upon  large  materials. 
'Hw  power  that  predominated  in  ms  intelleo- 
!■!  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
'  aensibQity.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
~  he  stndiea  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
itiments  not  such  aa  nature  enforces, 
bet  BWffitation  snpphea.  With  the  simple  and 
laaaions,  aa  they  spring  separate  in 
.,  ae  Miems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 

deecTibes  them  but  as  the^  are  compli- 

cUsd  Ivtiie  various  relations  of  society^  and 
MdHilpi  the  toraults  and  agitations  of  life. 

WhiHE|  aaja  of  Love  may  contribu^  to  the 
flolaMfiett  ofhii  dMiaeter :  ■  • 


L0T6  TarioiM  mindi  does  rarioutlj  inipirt : 

It  fUra  in  genu*  botoms  gentle  fire. 

Like  that  of  incenee  on  the  altar  laid  ; 

But  raging  flamea  tempestuous  aouls  Inrade : 

A  fire  which  every  windy  pauion  blows, 

With  pride  it  roouuu,  or  with  revenge  it  glowa. 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  genth  ii^itoma  : 
Love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  wiUi  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
corresponding  kindness ;  such  Love  as  shuts  out 
all  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  bis  faculties  in 
motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent effervescence  with  some  other  desires  : 
when  it  was  inflamed  b]^  rivalry,  or  obstructed 
by  difficulties ;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excel- 
lence, not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural, 
that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others :  sipwli- 
city  gave  him  no  pleasure  ;  and  for  the  firnvt 
of  his  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
thou^  at  last,  indee^  very  late,  he  confessed 
that  in  his  play  there  was  AVUure,  wHch  it  the 
chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nuine operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  servile  sub- 
mission to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled 
his  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  cap- 
tivated only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity ;  by 
reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  things ;  sentences  were  readier 
at  nis  call  than  imaees ;  he  could  more  easily  fill 
the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those 
ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratio- 
cination ;  and,  that  arsument  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingence ;  these 
he  discusses  in  the  language  of  the  school  with 
so  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  he 
uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dispu- 
tation, thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side ;  he 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he  had  always 
objections  and  solutions  at  command ;  "  verba- 
que  provwam  rem" — gave  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character 
nicely  aistinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises ;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  pas- 
sionate, he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature, 
but  from  other  poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary, 
at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and 
daring  sallies  of  sentiment  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  lie  delighted  to  tread 
upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  mingle ;  to  aaproach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  bover  over  the  abyss  of  iBiaeal 
vacancy.  Thia  inclination  sometimes  proaueed 
nonsense,  which  he  knew ;  as, 


led   in   sbaurditin 


More  iwiUf,  Bun,  ind  Af  m  ] 
LsftTa  waeka  tad  atoaibt  btk 

Mr  tUBlof  •oord  itxi 
ALI  kaaot  »nd  groiuul 
And  BometiDici  i 
which  perhaps  he  wb»  not  eonwiou 

From  Ihepce  DutroJIln;  nci^bbnuri  on 
And  on  Ihtlunu- world  iicurejjr  prf, 

Theie  lines  have  no  meaning; 
not  a%y,  in  imitation   of  Cowley  on   another 
book, 

This  endeavour  after  the  f>rBnd  and  tlie  new 
produced  many  sentiments  either  (treat  or  bulk;, 
and  many  imagea  either  juaL  or  aplendid  : 


ril  alum  jaa  tnt  hon  CMy  ■di  lo  iw. 
—There  villi  >  Toreft  of  Iheii  daiu  be  ureia, 
And  tLAixllikc  Capjinrua  dt^ing  Jon, 
Widi  hn  bnud  laToTd  EhD  bohSpK  bcuinv  dovi 
While  Kale  new  pale  lea  he  ehould  win  ihe  U 


litd  nmed  me  <j 
>r  mine  eball  III 


Of  thdie  quotations  the  two  Grat  may  be  al- 
lowed [o  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  seTccCion  there  is  no  end.  I  vrill  add 
only  a  few  more  paaaaj^  ;  of  which  the  litat, 
though  it  may  not  perhapsbequile  clear  in  prone, 
ia  Dot  Ino  obacure  for  poeliy,  ae  the  meaning 
that  it  has  ia  noble  ;* 

No,  Ihere  li  a  □•{eulir  in  l^le, 
WhT  Kill  Ihe  bra'e  tnild  men  Ji  (bnunUe ; 
He  keen  hli  ebjeci  ever  nnl  In  elihl ; 
And  Ihu  auunnce  holih  him  Btm  anil  rlihl ; 
True,  'U>  a  narrow  wa,  ihellead.  loblUe,  } 

Bia  tifbl  before  ihrm  li  no  precipice  i  \ 

Ftarnukaa  men  look  aild<,anili»lhelrr«Ua(nilta.  i 

It,  the, 

just,  let  the  readei 


Oft) 


nilicent ;  whether  eidi 
judge: 

What  pnelinH  dropi  ere  iheie, 
Wbkh  afianiljr  «ch  olber'a  irack  i 
Brif  hL  H  |oHnf  dlamonda  L~-  Iheir 


Terr  lond  proH;  "ICwc  took  Ibrward  lo  Him  (Iha 
Dellj)ftr  help,  wo  iball  never  bo  In  denrer  oTIklllnii 
down  Ihoio  prerlptcei  which  oar  bnailnailon  It  •«  id 

M>  Mt«»d  upon  ona^nl,  we  ma/  aiop'tbrward  u- 
rmlf;  wheraaa  an  tmorudenl  or  cowardly  (tance  on 
^tbK  alda  will  laralliblr  dfMro;  ui."   ipec  Ho.  (IB. 


These  bunti  of  extravaguce  Dryd«i  calk 
tha  Da^alu  c/lht  Thtairt;  and  owns  that  man* 

noisy  lines,  of  "Maximin  and  Almanior"  ckU 
out  for  vengeance  upon  bim;  "but  1  knew," 
sn/»  he,  "  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
..^en  when  I  wrote  them."  There  fs  sunlly  rea- 
.triA  to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himaelf  as  well 
ii?  bis  audience;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
nf  other  men,  had  bia  love,  though  not  his  ap 

He  bad  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  goieioua 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  aunost  all 
cither  poelS|Very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometimes  connects  religion  and  fable  loo  cloaelj 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  bia  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation  ;  as  when,  in  translating 
Virgil,  he  says,  tiuk  la  Ihi  larbtarJ — and  vtcr 
slarbaard !  and  talks  in  another  work,  of  sWas 
afHiontng'  i«/er(  tht  wini.— His  vanity  now  and 
liiisn  betrays  his  ignorance  : 

Tt.»r  KaluEo'.  king  Ihroujh  Nature'i  op6ci  vl^^  i 
ReieraM,  Iher  view'dhimleeaen'dloibelieTM. 

ird  of  reversing  a  telescope,  aod  on- 

melimes  uneipoctedly  mean.  When 
es  the  Supreme  Being  as  moveil  bj* 
itop  Che  fire  of  Lond^  what  is  hn 


Hnhad  hi 

"He»"J 


.tndbixidaihe  namei  chai  la  iheii  quuTf  sireia. 
When  hedescribeslhelasldsy,  andth«dedatT« 
Inbunal,  he  intermingles  this  image : 

II  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to  resist    . 

ihr  temptation  of  a  jesL     In  his  "Elegy  oo 

>>iaoiiner  waalheFrenchmu'acauae  embnc'd. 
He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  )us  aUliliea,  to 


wonle  which  had  then  erSfit  into  coBversation : 
luch  as  /roicAnir  for  coolntn,  ftugtu  for  tvri%. 
nice,  and  a  few  more,  none  oi  which  the  Ian- 
•Mtge  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  OOD- 
inue    only  where  they  stood  litst,   perpetual 

These  are  his  faults  of  afrerUtion ;  hu  bnhs 
,f  ne^jligcnce  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
ini^renncss  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
Lie  seldom  found  together  without  something  of 
vhich  the  reader  is  ashamed,  Dryden  was  no 
riijid  judge  of  his  own  pages  ;  be  teldom  strus- 
'ei  alter  supreme  eiceUence,  but  snat'iied  m 
iijte  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  andwhenba 
.  >iild  content  others,  was  himself  contniled. 
Hi- did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  psKcction  ;  nor  compare  his  woila,  such 
ns  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
Hi>  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  oDPOsed.    Ua 


■o  music  than  Waller,  r 
s  contemporaries  he  was  u 


'tsnding,  therefore,  in  the  highest  iriao^  bebad 
gfo  rise  by  coalending  with  bitaMelf  j  bat, 


■Ui  then  wma  no  nune  abovs  hii  own, 
williog  to  enjoj  fune  on  the  easiest  teitna. 

Hevaa  no  lover  of  labour.  Vfhit  be  Ihouglit 
nfficieiit,  he  did  not  stop  (□  make  betti?r  f  nnd 
■Unred  himsdr  to  leave  many  paxtH  unfinmhod, 
IB  confidence  that  the  j;ood  lines  would  ovcrba- 
him  the  bad.  What  he  hud  oncR  wnuen,  he 
disnuMcd  from  his  thou^htfl,  and  1  bdipv'c  there 
>  00  exampls  to  be  found  of  any  cortei'lirjn  nr 
BptoTement  made  by  him  after  pTiblunitlnri. 
The  kasUnesa  of  hia  productions  might  Ur  yh'- 
tftctof  nocessitj;  but  his  auhsequent  n^'i-li-rl 
todd  hardly  have  any  other  cause  thai i   liiijiii- 

Wfaal  can  be  aaid  of  his  versiiicatiou  will  h'' 
little  nxre  than  a  dilatation  of  the  ptaiiit'  I'ivtn 
k  by  Pope  : 


ut  Drjdm 


u«l.<i> 


long  iBiieilicmucli,aiii]in»gy3liiln9.  ) 
Some  improve] nentu  had  been  already  mncle 
a  Eogikfe  numbers;  but  the  foil  force  of  our 
UB(tiag«  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse  thai  was 
■niooth  wai  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  hsd 
HKtiiDes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  cluuice. 
Drjdin  knew  how  to  choose  the  Bowing  and 
the  sonorous  wordi ;  to  vary  (he  pauses,  mid 
tdjiiu  the  Bcc«nu  ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
yti  preserre  the  smoothness  of  hia  metre. 

(k  triplets  and  Aleiandrines,  (hough  he  did 
col  introduce  the  use,  he  esiabtished  il.  The 
iiongui 


VirjFil,  wriiieji  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in 
HiB's  "  Satires,"  published  five  yeara  before 
iIk  death  of  ElizAbetk 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  bsed  by 
Epuuer,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  starisn  with 
>  [iiller  sound.  We  hsd  a  longer  meaaiu-e  of 
fbBiueniy)lables,inta  which  the  "£neld"  was 
nvBlated  by  Pliaer,  and  other  works  of  the 
U  by  other  writers;  of  which  Cliapman's 


The  two  first  lines  of  Phi 
■in  tiemplify  tliis  measure  : 
WWsl^a^  state  trssotarthrDwnendPriBip* 


third  "^neii 


;ln|Jof 


is  these  lines  had  (heir  break,  or  capiri 
■Iwap  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thou»hi,  i 

c(  lines  alternately,  consisting  of  eight  and  si 
■rilsliks,  make  the  most  soil  and  pleasing  < 
■u  lyric  measures :  as, 

BdnUas  Time,  imavyivg  powT, 

In  the  AJezandrine,  when  its  power  was  one 
t  poems,  as  Drayton's  "Poljrolbioi 


a  (he  I 


■otwhoUy. _-. 

ana  el  twelve  and  fourteen  ayllable*  i 
imkanged  with  one  another.     Cowley  was  tin 
imthat  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at  plea.'un 
■woclha  heroic  Knes  of  ten  syllables,  aiiii  Tioii 
kiml5ryden  profeases  (o  have  adopted  it.' 
Tta  tiiplat  and  Alexandrine  are  not  imivcr 

•  Tkfa  Is  SB  srroi.  Th»  ilsmndrlm  inmrlsJ  amoni 
te^  lliHS  of  wn  ■tIIsMh  Is  foOBi  le  dsd;  nr  ih 
?HfT rf^nr—  '""'Mf  raton.    HirlU U safflclaD 


£N.  IM 

.ally  approved.  Swift  always  censured  Ihen^ 
ind  wrote  lome  lines  lo  ridicule  them.  In  exb 
niniiig  their  propriety,  ii  is  to  be  considered, 
h,il  Ilie  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  aad  iti 
irnamenl  is  variety.     To  write  verse,  is  W  dia- 


m  liex.imelcr  19  formed  from  daci via  and 
':■■!  differently  combined  ;  the  English  he- 
liiiils  of  acute  or  grsve  syllables  variously 
cil.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
r  ^iceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylln- 
liiiL  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  tht 
I  lounds,  and  Burpises  the  reader  with  two 
]!■*  more  than  he  eipecied. 
;  effect  of  the  (rifrfet  is  the  same;  the  ear 
en  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  JK 
.._!..    !...■_..  '■  n  surprised  willi 

the  reader  could 

--,  -i  ha  not  obtain 

of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  mar- 
gins.     Siirely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
(he  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 
'"— sidenng  the  metrical  art  simply  aa  a 
,  and  consequently  eieluding  all  casualty, 
\il  allow  that  triplets  end  Aleiandrines, 
J  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  thai  con- 
to  winch  science  aspires.    And  though 
^  which  they  produce  may  very  juauy 
yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  (here  ou^t 
ome  stated  mode  of  admitting  them, 
till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed, 
them  still  to  Em  retained  in  their  present 
They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
poet.    Fenlon  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 
'he  rhymes  of  Uryden  are  commonly  just, 
he  vnlued  himself  for  his  readiness  in  nuding 
them  ;  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objectioru 
I  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  lo  and 
coiid  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable : 
rnfMlwio'crlh*  Alps  melhJnks  m  Hv, 
Fiil'ilKlihldoaafliirliiiif. 
>utB  the  1 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  ot  paraeraph 
■itli  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  which,  thot^h 
„ie  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
alwavs  displeases  in  En|;lish  poetry. 
The  AlexniMlrine,  though  much  his  AMvite, 
''Igently  fabricated  by  him. 
a  break  at  the  sisfJi  syl- 
he  modem  Frenchpo«t~ 
never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  sometimea  in 
glccted  ; 

And  *1ili  palsmal  diundai  vlodlcstaa  his  tbnDs. 
or  Dryden'a  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that 
he  could  select  from  Ihem  belter  speomens  of 


is  not  always  very  diligently  (abricat*d  by  him. 
It  iDTOriably  requires  a  break  at  the  sisfJi  syl- 
lable i  a  rule  which  (he  modem  French-ppeta 
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•very  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  Eng:]iih 
writer  could  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improTement,  perhaps  the  completion,  of 
our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  aeqtere  tt  fari^  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies 
has  reasoned  in  rh3rme  before  him,  it  may  be 
perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  lx>und8  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may 
be  ap];^ed  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English 
poetry  embellished  by  Dryden,  lateritiam,  moenit, 
marmortom  reUquU.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  "Qeorgics"  is  here 
inserted  from  Mr.  Milboume's  version,  that 
according  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signs 
To  plouf  h,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines ; 
What  care  with  flocks,  and  what  with  herds  apees, 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees ; 
I  sing,  M«cenas  !    Ye  immenselv  clear, 
Vast  orbs  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year ! 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fau'nlng  corn  for  hungry  man  pursue ; 
If  taught  by  tou,  we  first  the  cluster  prest. 
And  thin  cold  streams  with  sprighilv  juice  refiresht ; 
Ye  lawns,  the  present  numens  of  the  field, 
Wood-njmphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield ' 
Your  gifts  I  sing;  and  thou,  at  whose  fear'd  stroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke. 
Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  song ! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong. 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flowery  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Caean  Isle  maintains ! 
Pan,  happy  sheplierd,  if  thy  cares  divine, 
E'er  to  improve  thy  Menalus  incline. 
Leave  thy  Lyciean  wood  and  native  grove. 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve ; 
Be  PalJas  too,  sweet  oil's  inventor,  kind  : 
And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  designed, 
Sylvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear. 
Whose  hands  a  new>drawn  tender  cypress  bear  ! 
Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
Te,  who  new  plants  fri>m  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  rondfensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  fruitful  showers ; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers  ! 

And  thou,  great  Caesar  !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'lt  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shall 

bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year. 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear ; 
WImMNt  ihou'lt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway. 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray ; 
Thale.  the  fairest  island,  kneel  to  thee, 
Aqd^that thou  may'st her  son  by  marriage  be, 
TM|V>  ^>U  ^'^^  ^^^  bappy  purchase  vield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  field  : 
Whether  thou'lt  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign, 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine  j 
Where,  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee } 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  declines, 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whate'er  thou'lt  be :  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  tny  command  can  show ; 
No  such  ambition  sways  thr  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elvsian  fields  admires. 
And  now,  at  la'n,  oontented  Froserptoe, 

*    .  Can  all  her  moriior*s  earnest  prayers  decline. 

.    Whate'er  thou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course ; 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce  j 
Whh  me  ih'  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relieve, 
Aad,  though  on  eaitli,  our  sacred  vows  receive. 


Mr.  Dryden,  having  received  firom  Rymer  his 
"  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Aee," 
wrote  observations  on  ue  blank  leaves :  which, 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Oarrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  lost. 

"  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  rorings  on  which 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  the 
French  tragedies  now  ail  run  on  the  tendre; 
and  eives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the  passion 
which  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 
pid, unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amongst  the  FVendi 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stroneer 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  Um 
writing  are  much  stroiijger;  for  the  raising  ot 
Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  iht  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than'tiie  just- 
ness of  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
the  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetry  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dicfio,  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tra^^edy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m  the  last 
rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin*s  words  are  remarkable :  ^'Tis 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  are  Shak- 
speare's.* 

"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"  1.  The  fable  itself. 

"2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivanee, 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

"  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for 
them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

"  4.  The  thouehts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these.  Homer  excels  Vwgil : 
Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shak- 
speare all  modern  poets. 

"  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  beghi- 
ning,  middle,  £md  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part,  e,  r.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  uie  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles  and  EuripidMP 
example  |  but  joy  may  oe  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  peihapt 
indifi;nation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  u|^. 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  proiP 
able  to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation  of 
manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  ai  it 
begets  pity  in  the  audience  ;  though  Aiistotla, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  Idnd  ia  lbs 
second  form. 
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Ill 


''Hewho  xndatMkm  to  answer  this  exoel- 
kaft  oritiq[iid  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  <tf  our 
Kadiih  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it 
ia  uis  manner  :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
eouists  in  this,  that  the  ^t43«f,  i  e.  the  deaifo 
lad  eooduct  of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the 
Greeks  lo  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
■ad  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and 
niy;  yet  tne  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
uredLB  abore  the  English  poets. 

"Bat  the  answerer  ought  to  prore  two  things : 
Vim,  Thai  the  (able  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
Hrpieoe  of  a  tragedy,  though  it  St  the  founda- 
ofii. 

'  Seooodly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
Bia  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  English, 
which  were  not  m  the  Greek. 

"Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  quoad 
Sptii&ieaHf  Mtd  fwssrf  fimdmnaUitm  :  for  a  fable 
BBf«r  so  movingly  eootriyed  to  those  ends  of 
\m^  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing  on 
car  a&eCioos,  except  the  diaracters,  manners, 
lhmi|h>B,  and  words  are  suitable. 

"So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
tka  ia  aU  thoae,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we 
lie  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and 
tUi  he  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure ;  but,  I 
tliiak,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

"For  dM  fiUble  itself,  'tis  in  the  English  more 
idoiaed  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Greek  poets;  oonseauently  more  diverting. 
For,  if  toe  action  be  out  one,  and  that  plain, 
withoot  any  oountertum  of  design  or  episode,  i  e, 
how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
^^rhieh  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned 
eh  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
§ttit  eatastrophe  7  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets 
ve  SOS  throuen  the  whole  design  at  first. 

"For  the  cnaraoters,  they  are  neither  so  many 
Bar  so  varioua  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
iaSl^kspeara  and  Fletcher:  only  they  are  more 
■dipted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Ajristotle 
'^—WftrHT  to  UB,  pity  and  terror. 

"The  manners  ik>w  from  the  characters,  and 
eoaae^uently  must  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

"The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
finrth  and  fiAh  beauties  of  tra^y,  are  certainly 
BMie  noUe  and  more  poetical  m  the  English  than 
IB  the  Ghneek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compar- 
iag  thera  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr. 
Rymsr  has.  done. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eng- 
iih  way  is  less  oondivine  to  move  pity  and  ter- 
ror, because  they  often  uiow  virtue  oppressed 
•ad  vice  punished :  where  they  do  not  both,  or 
cither,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

"AjmI  if  we  dioold  grant  that  the  Greeks 
pais  mod  this  better,  puhaps  it  may  admit  of 
dH|Rii^  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the 
yria^or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

"Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ; 
fcr  Aiistaftle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
fl<|diiitlia  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 

C^mighilu^ve  chanced  ois  mind  And  chiefly 
have  lo.say»  (whatl  hmted  on  pity  and  terror, 
bibs  lait  paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
iiiWBt  of  Tice,  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the 
9m  jHrfi— *^  ends  of  tragedvy  because  most 
mitaag  to  food  axample  of  life.  Now,  pity 
hnot  ie  eaauy  raised  nr  a  criminal  (and  the 


ancient  tragedy  always  represents  its  chief  peiw 
son  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  ami^ 
suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the 
offender  is  of  the  nature  of  English  tragedy  : 
contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are 
not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of 
men  so  much  as  of  lovers ;  and  this  was  almost 
imkiiown  to  the  ancients :  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Ry- 
mer boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they 
the  best  commonplace  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

'*He  therefore  unjustly  olames  us  for  not 
building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us  ;  for  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

"  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  tnis :  that  it  ii 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients  ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
characters,  &c;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
taught  here  justly  to  adniue  and  imitate  the 
ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference 
with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own 
country. 

**  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob- 
scure. 

*'  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which 
are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

"And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distin 
ruished.    The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  to  instruct, 
which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  tnat  instruction  ;  for  poesy  is  an  art, 
and  all  arts  are  made  to  profiL — Rapm, 

"  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he 
be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
pitiea ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment 
will  be  unjust. 

"  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says,  Sopho- 
cles perfected  tragedy  by  introducing  the  tnird 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  a/ Jiction : 
one  company  singing,  or  sneaking ;  ^|llother 
playing  on  the  music ;  a  third  dancing. 

*' To  make  a  true  judgment  in  this  ooauieti- 
tion  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  lk|piah, 
in  tragedy : 

*'  Consider,  First,  How  Aristotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly,  What  he  assigns  the  end 
of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinlu  the  beau- 
ties of  iL  Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets 
justly,  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

"  Then,  Secondly,  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  just  oefinition  of  tragedy,  of  itt 
parts,  ofits  ends,  and  of  its  beauties;  andwhe* 
ther  he,  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those 
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of  Sophoclef ,  Eurijpides,  &c.  had  or  truly  could 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  example,  in  tlie  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons  ;  and  try  whetlier 
that  be  not  a  fault  in  Uie  Greek  poets  ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
variety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
thev  did  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

"  Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties :  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as, 
namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  touched  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  tliey 
were  of  Fletcher  [ 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
caiyra  of  the  example  alleged  of  Phsdra :  and 
how  far  Shakspeare  has  ouUione  them  in  friend- 
ship, &c 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry; 
consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.    If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice ;   by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant 
**  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
discouragement  of  vice  m  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  though  ^ood 
means,  are  not  the  only.    For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poeVs 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  theb* 
fortunes; 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  bad,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against 
these  plU9  are  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that 
we  may  fee  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  count^men. 

**  It  is  evident  those  plays^  which  he  arraigns, 
have  mdred  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  ijlory  of  this  away  from  the 
poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 
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"  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  acton  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved : 
wnich  shows  that  there  is  something  ot  force  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  sup- 
pose them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  Ufe, 
upon  the  stage ;  but  cannot  give  it  wholly  where 


it  is  not  first  But,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  withm 
them:  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  i^ 
Mr.  Rymer's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single 
testimony. 

"  This,  bein^  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;    as,  if  one  mam  ■ 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  l^  day,  there  needs  no  faKher  argo* 
ment  against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  waj 
to  raise  those  passions  :  but  experience  proveo 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  havo 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

**  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  this ;    that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same  ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  maj 
be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 
I     "  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
I  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
:  speare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  EngUsh,  it 
only  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a  more 
j  judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  cep* 
tainly  to  please  the  audience. 

'*  W hether  our  English  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
I  with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  isu 
i  whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and  • 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  b}r  them  And 
perhaps  wc  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly :  let 
It  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  that 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  jud|p- 
ments,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de> 
sign,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in   manr 
places  than  reasonably  urged ;    and  as  mucn 
may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who  ^ 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

*<They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric ;  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  Kin?,  in  'King 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love ;  so  tnat  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  apphed 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

"And  RoUa  committing  many  murders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  se- 
verely arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and  ^. 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we  * 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  ofience  which 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  moch  in  the 
death  of  an  oflTender  as  the  raising  a  hr  rror  of 
his  crimes. 
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**  Th&t  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly 
|Bltj,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating 
if  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
lunly  a  sood  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob- 
Krred  ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike  ;  which  objection  be  foresaw,  but 
ks  not  fully  answered. 

**  To  conclude,  therefore  ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
indents  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
Dore  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
fusions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
«v  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
paiti  of  it  the  E^lish  have  manifcatly  excelled 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  pre- 
MTTed  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
bodlj  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
DtVyse. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  90ns  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933, 
p.  56. 
{Btifencnbei) 

**  Al  illustrissimo  Sigre. 

**  Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 

"d'HonoreA-S.  S. 

"In  Roma. 

"fnacM,  per  Mantooa. 

"Sept  the  3d,  our  style. 

**De«r  Sons, 
"Beinff  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the 
aMDitrr,!  cannot  write  at  large^  because  I  find 
■fHtt  aomewbat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
iBi  tfaiek  of  hearing,  ratner  worse  than  I  was  in 
toWB.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
lldly  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 
Wt  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent 
M  to  fixrget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
ii  vibch  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
te  joa  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  jou,  and 
4Nibt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
Bve  to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
HtB  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
vd  put  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
noe.  Bat  the  master's  name  I  remember :  he 
ii  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
ts  Le^om,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Tkooiaa  Bah,  mcsSiants.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
tebjTonion'aDiMuiB  almost  all  our  letters 


have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.    But.  how- 
ever, he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  aedica* 
tion,  though  he  had  prepared  Uie  book  for  it : 
for,  in  every  figure  of  iEneas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a 
booked  nose.     After  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."    It  will  cost  me  six  weeks'  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounda. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  thepatroneas 
of  music.    This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewards 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de- 
sire  that  kindness,   one   of  them  being   Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are'  your  mother's 
friends.     1  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town. 
1  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na- 
ture, and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  degenerate  ordler.    In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake  ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.    Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
predicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover more  health,  according  to  my  age.    Re- 
member me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  praters  I 
earnestly  desire.    My  VirgU  succeeas  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  Yon 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I 
suffer.    It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  thej 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negh- 
gent  of  me.    I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  ex- 


cuse I  and  am 


"Your  most  affectionate  father, 
*<  Jomf  Dbtdbx." 


SMITH. 


Ebhwd  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
«hs  hate,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
W|wlitkiii,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
lOHo  nflier  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
«f  meommon  abilities, 
or  his  life  little  is  known;  and  that  little 
BO  pnis6  bat  what  can  be  given  to  intel- 
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lectual  excellence  seldom  employed  to  any  yir* 
tuous  purpose.  His  character,  as  given  by  Mr* 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendships 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  '*  what  fine 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  ii  bettor  W 


t  thu)  to  Uks  bj  piecei.  I 
^wll  subjoin  aucb  littte  memoritlB  u  uddeni 
has  eaabl«d  me  to  eollecL 

Mr.  Edhcmd  Smith  wm  tbe  onl;  kih  of  ui 
sminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neile,  by  a  dau^. 
tar  of  tbe  famouB  Baron  Lechmere.  Some  mit- 
fortunei  of  hinratbec,  which  were  >oon  followed 
bj  hii  deilh,  were  Ihe  occaaioa  of  tbe  lon'ii 
being  left  very  young  in  the  bandi  of  a  near 
relution  (one  who  mairied  Ml.  Neale'i  nsler) 
whone  name  wa«  Smilli. 

This  gentleman  and  hig  lady  trealAd  him  as 


theii 


chUd,  a 


t  him 


»Wi 


re  of  Dr.  Busby 
after  Ihc  loas  of  bis  faithful  and  generous  guai- 
dian  {whose  name  he  asiumed  and  retained)  be 
was  removed  to  Chriatchurch,  in  Oxford,  ani.1 
there  by  bis  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
her  death  ;  afler  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  wiihin 
Gtc  yean  of  his  own  ;  thoush,  Borne  lime  before 
hii  leaving  Chriflchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Woreesler,  and  owned  and  ac 
knowledged  as  her  legitimate  son  ;  which  baii 
not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  aspet- 


«llic. 


;by., 


birth.  It  is  to  be  rememaered,  foi 
honour,  thai,  when  at  WeatminBtor  eiecuon  nr 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  h^ 
10  signally  distm{>uighed  himself  by  his  cod- 
■picuous  performances,  that  therearose  no  small 
contention  between  the  representative  electors 
of  Trinity  Ct.Hege,  in  Cambridge,  and  Ch^i^^ 
church,  in  Oion,  which  ofthoi  ' 
cieties  should  adopt  him  as  theii 
dectora  of  Trinity  Coll  ece  having  the  preference 
of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
lum  i  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to 
ChriBtchurch,  choae  to  accept  of  a  Btudentahip 
there.  Mr.  Smith's  perfGctions,  as  well  natural 
as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  unm 
HolBca't  plan,  who  says,  in  his  "  Art  of  Pih 
Miy," 
— Ein  nee  Mudtuin  tin*  dl'lu  ri-na, 
Nk  riida  qukl  prafli  'Idea  Ingtnlum ;  alurlai  ah 


His  memnry  was  large  and  tenacious,  vet  by  a 
curious  fvlicity  cfaieflr  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impreaaions  it  received  from  tha  best  authors  he 
read,  which  it  always  preserred  in  their  primitive 
(tjenglh  and  amiable  order. 

He  bad  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  ti- 
Taciiy  of  understanding  which  esHly  took  in  and 
Burmounled  the  miat  siibtte  and  knotty  parts 
of  mithemaiicB  and  metaphvsics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yel  solid  and  piercing;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  wayofei- 

rresaing  his  thiughta  perspicuous  and  engaging, 
ahall  say  nothing  of  nia  person,  which  was  yel 
■0  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  hia 
dress  could  render  it  diBB.greMb1e ;  insomuch  that 
the  fair  sex,  wb/)  observed  and  esleemcd  him,  at 
onse  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name 
of  the  (ioiufiemc  aloven.  An  eager  but  generoui 
and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him  ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  ralioniJ  surt  of  imtinct)  pushed 
him  upon  sixiving  lo  eicel  in  every  art  and 
acieDca  that  oould  maka  htm  a  cretlil  to  hii  Col- 


mverwty ;  and  it  waa  ua 
a  to  have  several  ccmlemporario*  and 
,udents  who  eisrcised  and  eidted  thia. 
themselves,  and  others,  thereby  becom- 
(sarvedly  in  favour  with  this  am,  and  M 
iroirfof  lis  nice  discenimenl.  Hiajudg- 
'— Tally  good,  aoon   ripened  into   an 


viiioruua  and  m«Dly,  keeping  even  pace*  with  M. 
nch  anil  strong  imagination,  always  upon  tha 
wiriL',  nnd  never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it 
niL-:,  ihat,  though  he  writ  as  young  aa  Cowlej, 
lie  had  no  puerilities ;  and  hia  earUeat  produo- 
Uon<^  went  to  far  from  having  any  thing  m  them 
mean  and  trifling,  ihsl,  like  the  jimior  compoai- 
iioiia  iif  Mr,  Stepney,  they  may  majie  gray  au- 
tliora  blush.  There  are  many  of  hia  first  eaiaya 
in  oraiury,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic,  auU 
handed  about  the  University  in  manuacript, 
whieh  show  a  masterly  hand ;  and  IhcMich 
maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  transcribins^ 
iiuke  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miac^ 
l.iriu-1,  \ihero  ihey  ahine  with  uncommon  lustre. 
Ur-ii:!-'.  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  which, 
liL  I'liiild  not  help  Betlmg  his  name  to,  acTeral  of 
hii  c<>m[in«kition8  came  abroad  under  other  namoa, 
H'hicii  his  own  singular  modesty  and  Eiithfal 

anil  public  CoUeciiona  of  iha  University  upon 
"    -■'■-- ....        ^eulior- 


itjac  who  knew  bis  peculiar  way  of  wrilinf 
rii  to  Ilis  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  tho 
teliihing  part  of  the  entertainment.  Aa  bit 
were  eitraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how 
ipiave  Ihem;  and  not  only  to  potiih  lb* 
snd,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metal.  Thou^  he  waa  an  ocadanio  Ih* 
"'"""''  pari  erf'  his  Ufe,  yet  he  eootractad  no 

..Can,™. "■—ofpedontry,  no  itch 

,  or  ODBunaie  contenlion  for  the  old 
)pby,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating 


rne.s9  of  temper,  no  sp 


e  faults  (mou^  eicusabM) 
some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are  ooik 
:d  to  dwell  long  within  tho  wall*  of  * 
;  college.  His  conversation  waa  pleaauA 
slrucUve;  and  what  Horace  said  of  Pla<ia% 
!,  ajid  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  t» 


Sal  T.  L 1. 


As  comet  a  writer  as  he  waa  in  hii  moat  elabo- 
aie  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others  with 
undoiir,  and  reserved  hia  greatest  severity  for  hi* 
<ivn  compositions  ;  being  readier  to  cherish  and 


^  than 


ml  of  being  eicelled  bimaelf  (if  anj 
icel  him)  as  induEtrioua  to  excel  othen. 
i-rr  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  hiinadf 
irdcular  profeasian  who  wai  capable  of 
Eiing  in  any;  but,  in  this,  hia  want  of  ap- 
in  was  in  a  great  meaaure  owing  to  h^a 
wa[ii  oi'due  encouragemenL 

He  y(\'>ed  throu^  the  eietciset  of  the  Col* 
Ici;''  !<ii'l  Moiveraity  with  unusual  apptaaaaj  and 
th'>ii[;ti  Im  often  lufleied  his  friends  to  call  hint ' 
nfl'  fiorn  his  reUrements,  and  to  lengthen  out 
those  j'lvial  avocations,  yet  hii  rMum  to  lua 


MNI«WK>MltnitMiimp>Mianila,aiid  his 
■UBdoD  upon  tba*e  leliiied  pleuimi  ofmding 
lidihinkiiigto'rebeinan,  (to  which  hi»  fact  doue 
m6  OMbaMoed  mtervalB  bore  nopropgnian.)  thai 
ikchibu  Rcw  upoD  him,  and  die  Mriei  of  medi- 
lUiM  MM  r«fleCDi>n  being  kept  up  whole  weeki- 
ID(Mhir,  he  Mmld  betUr  lort  hii  Ideas,  uid  tnki; 
■  the  SBtdry  paiu  of  a  ideace  at  one  riew, 
wilhaQl  mURupuon  or  confuaion.  Some  indeed 
(f  tn  acqnaiataDcc,  whvwerepleued  todistin. 
IbA  bMwven  ths  wit  and  the  scholar,  eilol- 
U  t^  ^together  on  the  account  of  thes 
k«  (then,  wbo  knew  him  trelter,  could 
hat  doiiiK  bim  justice  u  a  pnxliej 
halt,  [m  had  dgnaliuil  hiouel^  in  ihe  •choole, 
*■  a  pUliMapher  uid  polenuc  of  eiteneive  know  ~ 
hlft  and  deep  penelnlion  ;  and  went  Ihrou^h 
atflw  eaamm  wilb  a  wite  rtganS  to  the  digniif 
ni  ia^ortance  ot  each  idence.  I  rememW 
im  m  the  DiTinity-iehool  responding  and  dia- 
f^iaf  with  %  penpicDOtu  energy,  b  ready  ex- 
MtoH^  Bnd  commanding  force  of  argument, 
m%m  Dr.  Jane  worthily  preaided  in  the  chair  ; 
rtnt  mrnlnrnding  mi  itininTrrriilrcl  conunea- 
Adan  of  him  pre  him  mch  a  leputalion  ai 
-" '  •' nudice  of  hi»  enemiei,  who 


alMril7  Ii«ir. 


[1  terms  and  bjr- 


p-*tMt  mntd,  and  abatnue,  wtiich  some 
wpiiluai  sdoiut*  (so  Tcry  amooth  and  DoIiLo  as 
ta  adBit  of  no  irapreaaion^  either  out  of  an  un- 
flUiftf  iDdolencfl  or  an  ilt-grounded  piejudice 
Ua£ad  ID  this  sortof  atudieii.  He  knew  the 
ttal^tMBM  ctf  jdiiloaopby  aerred  well  to  fence 
«  dia  uva  <lo«rin*a  of  religior     — '  '— '— ' 

.  mighlal 

Mil  ib«  Chrtttian  hero,  and  equip  him  (or 

Ifc.  SBBth  had  a  long  and  perfect  intinuu:y 
«M  an  tha  Greek  and  Latin  clasaica ;  with 
aiiA  ha  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
«grtt  pamainK  in  the  tnnch,  Spaniah,  and 
lldaa,  [to  whidi  Isn^nagea  he  was  no  stranger,) 
aii  ia  all  the  calefied  writers  of  his  awn 
■BHBT.  Bat  then,  according  to  the  curious  ob- 
nWHooflhe  UteEarlofSbafleibmy,  he  kept 
thapoat  la  awe  by  refnlar  uiLiciam  ;  and.  aa  it 
*B>i  manied  the  two  aita  for  ibeir  mutual  sup- 
pat  and  iDQaarement.  There  was  not  a,  tract 
tfet£t  npoo  that  subiect  which  be  had  not  dili- 
ptir  tWT'—^j  6aa  Ariatolle  down  lo  Hedelin 
Ml  MMV  i  ao  uat,  having  each  nila  constantly 
Mh«  him,  ba  eonld  canj  the  art  through  every 
IBN^  and  alonee  point  out  ths  gi«c««  and  defor- 
BDdM  BftUameatia  he  seemed  to  read  with* 
^sp  (o  correct  aa  wdl  aa  imitate. 

Bnp  dnn  prepared,  he  couU  not  but  taste 
twr&tlk  doicacj  that  was  ael  befDre  him ; 
daa^  it  waa  impoanble  for  him  at  the  aame 
Ms  10  ba  bd  Bilif  nourished  with  any  thiiiff  but 
•hatwwsubaianlial  and  lasting.  Heconaidered 
tt^atMitM  aod  modema  not  as  paniea  or  ritals 
hta^butaaarchileeiaupnnDDeand  the  same 
Mi^  Ite  Alt  ef  Poetn ;  according  to  which  h« 
flit,  m«ond,  and  blamed  w^ot  flaltery 


ra  lis 

or  detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend 
Ihe  compoailiDna  of  others,  it  was  not  ilUnature, 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper,)  but  atriel  justice 
would  not  let  him  coll  afew  flowen  set  in  ranks, 
a  glib  meaiure,  and  no  many  couplets,  by  the 
name  of  Poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion. 


bearing  vanity  made  him 
.ter  pari  of  mankind  were 
m  of  his  reflections. 


world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  mixed  with  ihe  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demostbenea,  tbe  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of 
Tacitus. 

Smcc  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  under* 
nood  Horace  better,  especially  oi  tu  hia  happy 
diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautdul  imagery,  and 
illemale  mixture  of  ihe  aoft  and  tbe  subUme. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
&nest  genius  for  l.atln  lyric  since  (he  Augustan 
•ge.  HisfriendMr.  Pliilipa'sodeloMr.SuJohn 
{[ue  Lord  Elalingbroke)  after  the  manner  of 


•sLuso 


in  Odes. 


[.inly 


but  Mr.  Smith's  "  Pocockius"  i 

e  autiLmer  kind,  (liouali,  like  Waller's  wHl- 

upon  OUverCromwdl,  it  wants  not  the  moat 

ddicate   and  surprising    tuma   peculiar  to  tlie 

person  praised,     1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 

ly  thing  like  ilin  Dr.  Baihurat,*  who  had  made 

me  atlempu  this  way  with  applause.     He  waa 

I  excellent  judee  of  humanity  ;  and  so  good  an 

bialorlan,  that  in  familiar  ducDurse  he  would  talk 

le  most  memorable  facia  in  antiquity,  the 

icuons,  and  characters  of  celebrated  men, 

mazing  facility  and  accuracy.     Aa  he  had 

ihorougbly  read  and  digealed  Thuanus's  works, 

I  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him  ;  and  hii  talent 

I  this  kind  was  eo  well  known  and  allowed, 

lat  he  had  been  aingled  qui  by  some  ^al  men 

I  write  a  history  wtiich  it  waa  iheir  interest  to 

shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design 
as  dropped,  though  [hey  are  very  much  to 
Ir.  Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak 
before  living  witnessea,  whilst  on  agreeable 
impany  could  lix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful 
:enituienobodyahone  to  grealer  advantage)  ha 
seemed  to  be  that  Menuniua  whom  Lucretiu* 

^.-^usm  Ln,  Det,  teirpora  Lb  omn] 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered 
Lip  and  down  in  miscellanies  and  collections,  be- 
\na  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  together 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
■hich  Ilea  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numer- 
ns  acquaintance  j  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 

lew  of  ihem  had  his  lost  band,  and  the  traiv- 
ticriber  waa  often  obliged  to  take  the  libertiei  of 
'  ■      '      Hia  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 


lU 


SMITH. 


Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath 
done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
lan^piaffe,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  nad  contracted  a  perfect  friendsliip ;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of,  and  wnose 
laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
bestow  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
and  the  differences  between  each  ot  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other  ^  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spint  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
modems,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. Hjs  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  images  lively  and  adeauate ;  his  sen- 
timents charming  and  majestic ;  his  expressions 
natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  vanous  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affecta- 
tion sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  peKinent  and  agreeable. 

His  "  Phedra**  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  ^*  Phsdra,'*  she  has  cer- 
tunly  made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
con^ct  upon  the  English  stage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  **  Phaedra,"  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  one,  though  embellished  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  soilness 
Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith ;  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycnerley  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, m6ved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish 
•everal  subjects  he  undertook:  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspcaro  and  Jonson,)  is  clear  from 
hence ;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the  entire 


disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  cen- 
sures he  even  courtea  and  sohcited,  subnutting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  nave  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  analytically; 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  ao 
well  fitted  to  the  niles  of  art,  and  s(}uared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I 
have  oflcn  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men 
are  affected  at  the  si^ht  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antioue  figure  or  build* 
ing.  Those  fragments  of  tne  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  nains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, wliich  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
bo  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketchei 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  tew  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  most  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  faults ;  but,  if  the  world  had 
half  hi^  good- nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  i>overty,  calamities,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  those  so  truly  valuable,  roust  have  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un* 
der  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touchinff  the  favours  she  flung  in  hu 
way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du- 
rable reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings witn  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  hie 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did 
ot  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated : 

Meo  lum  pauper  in  ere. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  foncf 
ness  for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  instances, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Smith's  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  preposses- 
sions which  had  been  conceived  in  his  fayour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have 
to  the  age,  yet  amidst  a  studied  neglect  and 
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Mil  dime  of  mil  those  ceremonial  attendancet, 
ftikioiiable  equipments,  and  external  recom- 
■adatkm,  which  are  thought  necessary  intro- 
iictioiis  into  the  grande  monde,  this  gentleman 
was  to  happy  as  still  to  please:  and  whilst  the 
ridifthe  geT»  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 
bov  much  ne  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they 
cufly  forgave  him  all  other  differences.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr. 
Piior  obserres  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
trae  of  hina,  iluU  moit  </  hit  faults  brought  their 
uauiwUk  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
Isut,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulgar  to  charge 
u  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
fecm  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
kive  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
eoopany.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
■ike  a  great  mune,  that  single  exception  can 
isver  pass  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  e<jui- 
tible  obsenrers  of  mankind  ;  and  when  the  time 
caiHi  ibr  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  w^e  may 
JMtly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  (or  their 


few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
p^  himsefr  in  several  considerable  under- 
tikisft ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world 
to  expect  mighty  thin^from  him.  I  have  seen 
akost  ten  dieets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
gttseded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 
ksse  Ibr  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out 
apian  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
bM  sone  through  several  scenes  of  it  But  he 
eovu  not  wdl  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
ketter  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
Wdged;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 


Hii  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was 
pmis.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transia- 
of  the  **  Sublime,**  which  he  sent  to  the 
Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his, 
hSe  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Gmk  toocue,  from  whom  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  Preo£  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
feiij  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it  He  pro- 
psBsd  a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
ifcsiiislious  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
if  tfis  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
tidsB  of  Thougki^  Dietumj  and  Figure,  I  saw 
lbs  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
vhieh  he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and 
Msfinff;  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
lit  oT&hetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fiasd  heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
■Stt  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
i«y  sanuiw  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  aseful  and  ornamental  in  poetir.  Under 
caab  hsad  and  chapter  he  intendea  to  make 
upon  all  tne  ancients  and  modems, 
'  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
and  to  note  their  several  beauties 


Wbat  remains  of  his  works  is  lefl,  as  I  am 
■ftoMd,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
jilfMBt,  who  loved  him.    It  cannot  be  sup- 

Sthey  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
It  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
vtatof  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
hidbegiiii. 


Such  is  the  declamation  of  Oldisworth,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh,  and  hii 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  such  as,  with- 
out any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perform* 
ance.  The  praise  is  oflen  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  htlle,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

Edmund  Neale,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lechmcres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  de- 
tain those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  had 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July.  1696; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him. 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  efiect 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  for- 
given to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist.  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Musa;  Anfflicanae,"  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latmity,  is  by  fu 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  m  classical  diction ; 
its  digressions  and  retiuns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Tesiitur  hinc  tot  penno  colorlbua 

Quotiu,  Pococki,  disBimilis  tui 
Orclor  effers,  quoi  vicis&im 
Te  memorea  celehrare  gaudenL 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  co- 
lours memory  and  delight  I  quote  it,  however, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines  : 

So  inanj  langiiagva  he  had  In  atora, 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  iktna  flam- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
ffreat  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  July  8, 1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


*  By  his  epiuph  he  appears  to  have  been  fbrty>two 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  conaequenUy  bora  Is 
the  year  IMS.— R. 
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At  hit  yean  advanced,  he  advanced  in  lepu- 
tation  :  for  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
though  he  did  not  amend  hie  irregularities :  by 
which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  24, 
1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  "the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean 
when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution.'* 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet 
wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  dnve 
him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assimied  an  appear- 
ance of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he  whitened 
himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship, 
an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  col- 
lege ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior ;  the 
•ame,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an 
edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust 
the  superintendence  of  others  to  a  man  who 
took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  single  line 
too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  ;  he  was  en- 
dured, with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer  ;  but,  on  Dec  20,  1705,  at  the  in- 
stance of^all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
five  years  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
der ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned 
much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
cause they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories 
had  expelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 
principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
nowever,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported 
by  the  liberality  of  those  who  delighted  m  his 
conversation. 

There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business 
was  to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
derUke  it  I  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
character  of  Lord  Sunderland  7'  and  Addison 
immediately  returned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drank  last  7'  and  went  away." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Ox- 
ford by  his  negligence  of  dress. 

This  story  f  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend 
of  Smith. 

Such  scraples  might  debar  him  from  some 
profitable  employments ;  but  as  they  could  not 
deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  in- 
trodoead  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that 


violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  4  prolocve 
epilogue  from  the  mi  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  difierent  courses.  His  play  pleased  the 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addisoa 
has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  mghL 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  menL 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applaudera,  nor  used 
any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  waa  not  sufficient  for  its  owa 
support 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintoi; 
who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty  gumeas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  geiieral 

f matron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indo* 
ence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  tffl 
Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave  notiee 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it  Now. 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expectsd 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prenared  te 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  poends 
a-year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indo- 
lence, or  bashfulness,  neelected  to  attend  hiiBi 
though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  b^nol 
goin^  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  "  Spectator."  nsentioned 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tra^fedy  as  magracelul  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addi- 
son is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  dunk  the 
people  in  the  right  The  fable  is  m3rthologioal, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  our 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understana 
the  action ;  Uie  learned  reject  it  as  a  schoolbo3r*s' 
tale ;  incrediUus  odu  What  I  cannot  for  a  nn^ 
ment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  life  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  dictioo, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogoei 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  dispuys 
them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as  may  (Mease 
the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  me  work 
of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mmd,  accustomed  to 

E lease  itself  with  its  own  conceptionS|  but  el 
ttle  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  life. 
Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  Aat  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of 
"  Phaedra ;"  but  was  convinced  that  the  actioii 
was  too  mjTthological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  **P1m»- 
dra,"  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fdlow- 
collegian  of  Smith,  wno,  on  that  occasion,  wrote 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  ths 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  ribow,  aa 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiratioii,  ef 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  somenssjagie 
too  ludicrous;  but  every  human  petiomieiiee 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  fiiends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and  as  ma  acquaint- 
ance was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 
Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I 
have  never  otherwise  heard.  His  Longinus  he 
intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustratioBB^ 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sub 
time  from  the  wdkks  of  Blackmoie. 


17  lu,  invited  Dy  .Mr.  ueor^  uiicKei  lo 
matt  at  Gartham,  in  Wiltshire.    Here  he 

fluch  opportunitiei  of  indulgence  at  did 
ndi  fiBrwaid  hit  etudiea,  and  Darticiilariv 

strong  ale^  too  delicious  to  bo  rensteo. 
A  Via  dimnJL  till  he  found  himself  pletho- 
nd  then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  eva- 
D,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  nei^h- 
Md  a  prescription  of  a  pur^e  so  forcible, 
le  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
le  had  given  notice  of  its  dancer.  Smith, 
Baaed  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
saatful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 

with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
■edicine,  which,  in  July,  1710,  brought  him 
grave.    He  was  buried  at  Gartham. 
Bj   years   afterwards.  Ducket  communi- 

to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
tdcd  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
ndon's  History  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
I  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ; 
■t  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  insert 
torations. 

■  itory  was  published  triumphantly  by 
son,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
J  received;  but  its  progress  was  soon 
sd:  for,  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
u.  it  feU  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  tlicn 
]•  m  France,  who  immediately  denied  the 
1^  vith  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
in  faia  whole  life  hod  once  spoken  to  Smith  ;* 
■pany  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ac- 
1  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 
»  cnarge  was  afterwards  very  dihsrently  re- 
bj  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
ova ;  and,  thoufrh  not  of  the  same  party 
Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 

to  leave  them  burdened  with  a  false 
Bu  The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
eoovinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  false- 


m  eontroveray  brouizht  into  view  those  parts 
■Ih'a  life,  wmch,  with  more  honour  to  his 
,  might  have  been  concealed. 
Sonth  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.   He  was 


to  nis  mind  tbat  he  could  use  or  improve,  be  did 
not  suflbr  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  convenatioii,  yeiy 
diligentl3r  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quirei 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Kowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  conid  make^ 
a?  he  says,  very  httle  use,  but  wliich  the  collector 
considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute; 
and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gavety  of  a  man  of 
pleasure :  but  his  dress  was  always  deficient ; 
scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  he 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  very  little  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ment,  and 
was  sometliing  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  manv  frail- 
tics  ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  lie  had 
gre^t  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  from 
Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron- 
age of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  declared, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  false- 
hood ;  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  tne  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  eariy ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope 
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azamplion  from  its  Tice*  oT  H*  ToIUm,  but  bid 
nercr  noglecled  the  cultivalion  of  lus  mind ;  hi'? 
balief  of  Rerel&tion  wag  unBhaken  ;  hia  learn- 
ing preaeived  Kii  priaciplo ;  he  grew  6nit  ragij- 
Ur,  and  then  jhous. 

HU  studies  bad  been  bo  varioui,  that  I  un  nnl 
kble  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledjre.  Hf 
acquaintance  with  booki  waa  tiient ;  and  whi^t 
be  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  loosl 
tall  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  i^t 
learning,  and  auch  tua  copiouaneas  of  eommum- 
eation,that  it  may  b"  ^  -'-■-'  --'—<--  -  -" 
----  ^- which  1 

_  .  .  a  table  I  enjoyed  many  choeifn 

aod  inatmclive  hours,  with  companions  such  n 
■re  not  often  found;  with  one  who  has  lenplli 
ened  and  one  who  has  aladdened  life ;  with  Di 
James,  whose  akill  in  physic  will  be  Ian 
bered,  and  with  David  Ganick,  whom  1 
have  gratified  with  thia  character  of  our 
Mend :  but  what  ere  the  hopea  of  ma 
disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  \i 
eclipaed  the  gayely  of  nationi,  and  irapoverialici] 
the  public  stock  of  harmlesa  pleasure. 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  luili 
cnnis  Analyus  of  Pocockius : 


oliqtundo  odcD  banc  ad  te  mitto  Bablmsnif  t^ 

I,  flebilem,  suavem,  qualem  demum  divuius 
uais  vacaret)  scripsiasel  Gaatrellus:  adso 
:t  sublimem  ul  mter  legendutn  dormiiv, 
flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegaDtiam 
jtmeliu.sinepicias,ierBUumordinemetmateriam 
de  duobus  piK- 


(Senl  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  TJny.) 
OtricttLnii  hoc,  Halbei 
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5tuB.  de  catems,  subdibua,  uocia, 
ligrihus,  et  crocodiUa.  Gua.  7us.  8u». 
Liufl.  oe.  ijonMrrhA,  de  Babylone,  Babele,  et  quo- 
dam  domi  sura  percj^no.  lOua.  aliquid  de  qoo 
damPoeockio.  Ilus.  19uB.  de  Sjni,  SolymL 
13u9.  Hub.  de  Hoaeft,  et  quercu,  et  de  jmeno 
quodam  valdc  sene.  15ua.  16iu.  de  Mtni,  et 
quomado.£tna  Pocockio  lit  laldesiimlia.  ITua. 
]8u3.  do  tubfL,  astro,  umbrft,  flammia,  roti^  Po- 
cockio  non  ncglpclo.  Cectera  de  Chriatiuui, 
Ottomanis,  Bahylaniis,  Anbibua,  et  gnvissiml 
Bgronim  mclBncholi& ;  de  Ceaare  Flacco,*  Ne*- 
torc,  et  misciando  juvenia  cujuadam  florentiiaimi 
fato,  auno  f  tatis  sute  centesimo  pmmaturi  ab- 
repti.  Q.uie  omnia  cum  -accurate  cipenderiau 
nccraae  eat  ut  odcn  banc  meam  admiiandL  plane 
varielate  conatare  fatcaris.  SulMtA  ad  BaUraa 
proficiscor,  laiiro  ab  illis  donaadus.  Piiua  raft 
Pembrochienses  voco  ad  certamen  PoMkum. 
Vale. 

lUuitrisBiiiui  toa  deosculot  cran.  

E.  SMITH. 


sritui  magis  quam  bipennis.   Tandi.! 


•  Pro  Flaa 


Or  Mr.  RicBian  Dnita  I  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Weatminster*  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Jacob  relates,  thai  he  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  hia  wrilinga  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  composiliona;  and, 
being  conacious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the 
University,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wils. 
He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway;  and  was 
etkgagedf  among  other  popular  names,  in  the 
trsnaUtiona  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  hia  "  Re- 
view," though  unfinished,  are  some  viijorous 
lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity ; 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praiaed.f 

With  the  wit  he  seema  to  have  shared  the  dis- 
soluteness of  (he  times  ;  for  some  of  his  com- 
poaitioas  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed 
with  detestatioti  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
lished those  sermona  which  Felton  has  com- 
mended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men. 


•  HawuidmiDHl  Ihan  la  ISTDi  wai  tlKUd  [ 
akt  Cdntgt.Ctmtaiigc,  Id  IOTA;  MOd  took  bis  nu 

f^ThiT  Biake  a  pan  of  a  laliuna  pubUalwd  In  TansDO 
hi  Sirs.  1111,  (oaulDlni  the  ikmsu  of  th«  Zarl  of  R< 


bail  in  Hie  first  part  of  his  life,  wai 
surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  hia  belter 
judgment 

In  1G83,  beini!  Ihenmaater  of  aita  and  fdlow 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  • 
poem  on  tlie  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  widi 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders ;{  and,  being  made  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor  in  coQ- 
vocatioD  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  QiImhi 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  ef 
Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney,  ia 
OiTordshiie,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  moalha. 
On  February  ID,  ITIO-ll,  having  returned  &aa 
an  entertainment,  bb  waa  found  dead  tbe  nait 
morning.  His  death  U  mentioned  in  Swifts 
Journal. 


FoHrr ;  bm  wcr*  flc«  pabliabnl  in  Di7dan<a 
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KING. 


WiuiAM  KiHO  was  bora  in  London,  in  166^; 
Um  toil  of  £zekid  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
ilfied  to  the  family  of  Ularendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a 
tcholar  cm  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bubjy  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ- 
dmioi,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
noated  his  studies  with  so  much  intcnseness 
ud  actiTitT,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
ilmding  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
ipoo,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
lad  manuscripts.*  The  books  were  certainly 
sot  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  difh- 
akf  nor  the  remarks  very  large ;  for  the  calcu- 
btor  will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
far  srery  day  of  his  eight  years ;  with  a  rem- 
unt  tbat  more  than  satisnes  most  other  stu- 
He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
mahner.  as  a  p'ond  compounder ;  whence 
i  ii  infeiTed  that  he  inherited  a  considerable 
fortoDe. 

In  16S8,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
Bttster  of  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
yiriDas's  account  of  Wicklifie;  and  engaging 
b  the  stndy  of  the  dvil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1I9S,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors' 
CommoDB. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tincal  nieces ;  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
liihed  nis  ^^  Account  of  Denmark,"  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
eoDtempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinu- 
itiag  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 

rm  liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
adrersaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
adgoirerninent  is  endangered. 

Tub  book  ofiended  Pnnce  George ;  and  the 
ptaiah  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
tL  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
ivte  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
mtj  is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
iddom  lire  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
kre  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tvsen  Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of  those 
^riio  tiied  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
egold^ecMle. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  <*  A  Journey 
to  London,"  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin 
Litter,  who  had  pubUshed  "A  Journey  to  Pa- 
mP  And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Ro^al  Soci- 
ity,  at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
tvo  diaJognes,  entitled  **  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
cowts  <x  civfl  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
fcjTofeision,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business 
^'bdi  intermpted  his  voluntar]^  dreams,  or 
fiwoed  him  to  roose  from  that  indulgence  in 

*  Tkn  appean  hj  him  **  AdTersaria,**  printed  in  hia 
•■k^  adk.  17W,  2  volt.— C. 
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which  only  he  could  find  delight  His  reputation 
as  a  civihan  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judg- 
ments in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  raised  very 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he 
discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl 
of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutch- 
ess of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1 702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  pnzcs,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar- 
gcneral  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dubljn,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  ana  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  HTote  "Mully  of  Mountown,''  a 
poem  ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter- 
pretation, was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
Lt  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  with 
his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub- 
lished some  essays,  called  "Useful  Transac- 
tions." His  ;*  Voyage  to  th6  Island  of  Caja- 
mai"  is  particularly  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "  The  Art  of  Love,"  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  "Art  of 
Cookery,"  which  he  pubUshed,  with  some  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church, 
on  the  side  of  Sachevcrell ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Kennet's  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^ 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  a  book 
composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  might  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of  King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "  Rufinus,"  an  histori- 
cal essay ;  ana  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Diike  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his 
business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome; 
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and  he  would  not  wait  tin  hany  ihonld  be  at  an 
end,  bat  impatiently  reeiffned  it,  and  returned  to 
hifl  wonted  indigence  ana  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
bishap,  by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
son*s  political  bigotry  did  not  suflTer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar^ 
rels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  honest 
merriment 

In  the  autumn  of  171S,  his  health  declined ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degreee,  and  died  on  Chnst> 


mat-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  wMmoI 
irregularit]jr,  his  principle*  were  pare  and  ortho* 
dox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  loppoeed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  of 
idleness  than  the  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  ende»> 
voured  rather  to  divert  than  astonish  ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  famUiaf, 
he  attained  what  he  desired.  Hit  parpote  it  t^ 
be  merry ;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  hit  oiillk  il 
may  be  sometimet  ntoeatary  to  thiak  wttt  •fMi 
opinioni.* 


SPRAT. 


Thomas  Speat  wat  bom  in  1636,  at  Talla^ 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clernrman ;  and 
having  been  educated,  at  he  tells  of  nimself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  in  Ojdbrd,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be- 
came master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  wat 

Fiublished,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller, 
n  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  ho  appears  a 
Tery  willing  and  liberal  encomiaat,  buUi  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron^s 
excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling  "  so  infi- 
nitely below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,**  and  being  ''  so  little  equiQ 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  Uves  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.**  He 
proceeds:  "Having  so  long  experienced  your 
care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
bjr  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  bie 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.** 

He  pubUshed,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
"  Plague  of  Athens  ;**  a  subject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  iL  To 
these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's death. 

Afler  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writing  "  The  Rehearsal** 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Rojml  So- 
ciety, he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and 
when,  after  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessaxT  to  reconcile  the  public  to  me  new 
institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history, 
which  he  publithod  in  1667.    This  is  one  of  the 


few  books  which  teleetion  of  tentiONiit  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pr** 
serve^  though  written  upon  a  subject  flus  and 
transitory.  "The  historjr  of  the  Royil  So- 
ciety,** is  now  read,  not  with  the  wiiJi  to  knov 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  traat* 
actions  are  exhibited  by  SpraL 

In  the  next  year  he  published  "  Obaemtioni 
on  Sorbiere's  V  oyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren.**  This  is  a  wont  not  ill  petlbmt* 
ed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  itt  foft 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poioii^ 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  AuthATf 
whicn  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be* 
fore  Cowley*8  English  works,  which  wero  bj 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Elcclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fiut  upon 
him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendarr  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  churdi  dT 
Sl  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  wi^ 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor :  in  1683^  daaa 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684,  biah<^  of  Bj^ 
Chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  dilifeiioii 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  hia* 
toryofthe  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685, pub* 
lished  '*  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  or  iIm 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  hm 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Qoveminent  ;^ 
a  performance  which  he  thought  oonyenimity 
after  the  Rerolution,  to  extenuate  and  eotcoae. 

The  same  year,  being  derk  of  the  closet  to  iIm 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapeUroyal : 
and,  the  year  aflerwards,  received  the  last  prooi 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiatticalaffiira. 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  dia- 
tinguished  the  true  sons  of  the  chnidi  oTEli^ 
land,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  lobe 
read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to  tio* 


*  Dr.  Johmon  sppesra  to  have  made  but  Uuls  use  «f 
the  life  of  Dr.  Kin;,  prefixed  to  his  *<  Worka,  in  t  vob.** 
1776,  to  which  H  nay  noc  be  Impertinent  to  reftr  the 
reader.  Mis  talem  for  humour  ought  to  be  psaissd  la 
the  higheet  terms.  In  that  at  least  he  jislded  u>  aoas  at 
hla  contemporaries. — C 
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-^  ..  ^^— ^,,»^>, ,  and  when  the  Biihop  of 
Laodoti  wms  Vrouffat  before  them,  ^ve  hie  voice 

Thus  fiu  he  safiered  interest  or  obedience  to 
cttirbim;  but  further  he  refused  to  go.  When 
hi  KHnid  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conmMasioa  were  to  be  exercised  acainst  those 
vho  had  refused  the  Declaration,  ne  wrote  to 
and  other  oommiiaoners,  a  formal 
of  hit  miwiUingnees  to  exercise  that 
any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself 
Afier  thej  had  read  his  letter,  they 
•gn<>dfi>r  «  month.,  uid  Karedy  erer  mM 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  Mremmeni  was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was 
ene  of  taooe  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cuity and  manfully  spoke  in  fiiTour  of  his  old 


Ha  eootplied,  howerer,  with  the  new  esta- 
HiAmfnt,  and  was  lefl  unmolested ;  but,  in  1698, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Rebst  TouM  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
MB  eoBTicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
the  aeheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
Theae  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
diey  whose  names  were  subecribed  de- 
tlaenr  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
m  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
imI  lo  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
matt  KJaag  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
Ah  they  pat  the  names  of  SancrofLSprat,  Marl- 
WramJhy  SaBabury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
DtSpBat'a  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
Met,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
minfh  Hia  hai^  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
MMaed  it  floight  haTe  deceived  himself  Black- 
hui,  why  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
wkh  a  nlanaiUe  message,  was  very  curious  to 
Mtka  Vooae,  and  paruculariy  importunate  to 
Wkt  iMo  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
~  to  leave  the  association.  Tnis^  how- 
denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
in  the  parlour. 

BOW  laid  an  information  before  the 
and.  May  7,  1698,  the  Bishop 
waireated,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
Mdct  guard  d,even  days.  His  house  was  search- 
tif  awl  diree^ons  were  given  that  the  flower- 
putiJwmld  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  ho  w- 
mm,  mimed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
hft.  Bkidhead  went  therefore  a  tnird  time; 
md,  findiBg  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
Innght  it  away. 
The  Biriiop^  havinff  been  enlarged^  was,  on 
the  10th  and  13ui,  examined  a|^n  before 
fnwf-cmxDed,  and  confronted  with  his  ao- 
Toimg  persisted  with  the  most  obdu- 
^  irfence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ; 
te  ihrreaolotaon  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  ffave 

at  last  no  doubt  of  the 


Bishop's  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  exami nation  and 
deliverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  inat  he  commemorated  it  through  life 
by  a  yearlv  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  Sa- 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  hved  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  80,  1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory  ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
dajTS  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  thaf 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  bv  a  loud  hunij  continued  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preadii- 
ed,  part  of  his  congregation  kmnmed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  When 
Sprat  preached^  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  '*  Peace, 
peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  1  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnetts  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark- 
able for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Buiw 
net  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  King,  which, 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  uanlis  of 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems, 
are,  "The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  "The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere," 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteria* 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
conndered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  ap- 

{)roached.  Nothing,  theretore,  but  Pindaric 
iberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few 
productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thouffht  excellent :  and  of  those  our  judement 
may  oe  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  hia 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Crom* 
well's  "  fiime,  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it 
igrowaokL" 


HALIFAX. 


Thb  Life  of  the  Gael  of  Hauiai  ma  [m>- 
peri^  that  of  aa  artful  anil  acuve  st(it«nnui,  eni- 
plojtd  in  balancing  porues,  contriving  eipedt- 
enu,  and  combating  oppoaition,  and  CKpoted  to 
ths  Ticiuituda  of  adVancement  and  aegrada- 


here  to  be  eipecced  may  praperly  be  propaition- 
ed  not  to  Ma  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  hie 
rank  among  the  writers  of  verse. 

CuAKLis  MoMTioui  waa  bora  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  son  ol 
Mr.  George  Montague,  s  younger  son  of  the 
Eartof  Moncheiler.  He  woe  educated  fiiet  in 
the  countTT,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  echolar, 
and  reconunended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  feli- 
-----      Hi  contracted 

Cambridge,  the  election  ofMontasue  being  no 
to  proce^  till  the  Tear  following,  he  was  afraia 
leM  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  miffat  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  wr-'*-- 
forlhe     ' 

It  s. 
for  he 

His  relaiion,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  mivster 
of  the  college  m  which  he  was  placed  a  felloW' 
commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular 
care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquainwnce  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1S35,  hia  verses  on  the  dealh  of  King 
Charles  mode  such  an  impression  on  the  Earl 
of  Dorael,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
Iradoced  by  that  universal  patron  to  Ote  Other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  wicb  Prior  in  "The 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,"  a  bur- 
lesque of  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther."  Ho 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Oronge, 
and  sal  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
lime  married  the  Countrss  Dowager  of  Man- 
chester, and  intended  to  liave  taken  orders  j  but 
afterwards,  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased 
for  1,5001.  the  place  of  one  uf  the  clerks  ofthe 


deserved  his  ]V 


— "Sir,  I  have  bmught  a  ntouit  to  wait  on  yoi 
Majesty."  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have 
spiled,  "You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 


giant  the  asaiatance  of  counsel  in  tntb 
treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  spead 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  ail* 
recovering  himself,  observed,  "  how  iw 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  t 
nale  before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  a 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  asaemb 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body."' 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honour*  ■ 
ployments,  being  msde  one  ofthe  commi 
ofthe  Treasury,  and  called  lothepiiry> 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  ofthe  Eio 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  (he  great 
of  the  recoinage,  which  was  iu  two  n 
pily  completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  tl 
ral  fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  (he  Em 
id,  after  inquiry  coocerojng  a  grant 
own-lands,  Jt  was  determined  by  a  vol 

that  Charles  Montague,  E 

'  vour.     In  IBS 

lission  of  theT 

appmnted   one  of  the  regenc} 

King's  absence  ■    the  nejt  year  be  wi 

iditor  of  the  Eichequor,  and  the  je 

eated  Baron  Halifax.     He  was,  hoWC 

■ached  by  the  Commons  ;  but  the  artiel 

smissedby  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  iM  T 

issed  from  the  council ;  and  in  the  finl 

enl  of  her  rejgn  was  again  attacked 

ammons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  pr 

□f  Iho  Lorde.    In  1704,  he  wrote  an  ai 

Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  coa 

.i_   i._.j_j  .L.i ■_,  '^(^  (j^g  dangai 

proposed  and  nit 
Ihe  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  tb 
nover  had  received  the  garter,  i 
lassed  for  securing  the  proleati 
le  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court  H« 
ane  of  the  judges  of  Sachcverell  j  bntv 
1  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  loli{i 
vour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  tl 
ing  the  Electoral  Prince  to  parliament  a 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Q.uecn's  death  he  was  appoio 
if  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
.  was  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  knichtof  I 
er,  and  tir?t  commissioner  of  the  Tream 
I  grant  to  liis  nephew  of  the  revenioD 
luditorship  of  the  Eichequer.  Morewa 
be  had,  and  (his  he  kept  but  a  tittle  whT 
on  the  191h  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an 
— -—  of  his  lungs. 


making  a  nun  of  him  ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  Sve  hundred  pounds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  seems  (o  have  been  made  after  the 
event.  The  Kins'a  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  posubly  have 


Mi,  WnJpnle,  in  his  "Cauliwue  of  Rural  as 
fiiilior«,"oflli»E>rliif3lnftmbiir^«uMnjror4 

■e  en  to  undcmind  Ihil  Ihe  wants  were  t( 

!ing  ihroHSOlU  bvUie  House  nf  Lords.  Ii  b 
iwlnihi  TihWIIUsiD,  wbsD  Hslifsi  siiil  Sbi 
xli  hait  Msti.  Tbe  edllori  oT  Ihe  "  Btoinaphli 
ici  ■'  sdoped  Mt.  Walpolt'i  tatf,  bill  Ihsr 
Kiklng  ft  ihli  pni«).  Th«  siMr  Am  npiwaii 
irt  of  LorJ  Halifsi,  published  In  ITIJ^C 
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Of  hun,  who  firom  a  poet  beeame  a  patron  of 
fMU,  it  inll  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
would  not  miaa  of  celebration.  Addison  began 
to  praise  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  accom- 
fttued  by  other  poets;  perhaps  by  almost  all, 
enept  Swift  and  Fope,  who  forebore  to  flatter 
kin  m  his  life,  and  aner  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
Sinft  with  alight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
BClsr  of  Bttib,  with  acrimonious  contempt 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  "fed  with  dedica- 
lipoi;*'  fi>r  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication 
VM  VBiewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
•e  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
the  eocomiaat  always  knows  and  feels  the 
Bboods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 

r  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules, 
Wtoo  eaqwnence  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
dvajiy  in  aome  de^^ree,  subject  to  afl*ection. 
Y«7  Dear  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Biwy  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
ikidb  he  leeeiTea,  and  considers  the  sentence 


StfiSi 


passed  in  his  frvour  as  the  sentence  of  discern- 
ment We  admire  in  a  friend  that  understand- 
ing which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to 
blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  graauaJly  away ;  and  per- 
haps the  pnde  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in- 
creased, that  modest  praise  will  no  lon^r please. 

IVlany  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  die 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bimdies  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solenm,  he  sings  like  Montague. 
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Tn  Life  of  Dr.  Parmbll  is  a  task  which  I 
iMid  rerj  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
Wy  written  by  6k>ldsmith,  a  man  of  such 
mietfof  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
aaee.  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
wUa  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
■nute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
Bonloeion ;  whose  lan^age  was  copious 
eznherance,  exact  without  constraint, 

J  without  weakness. 

What  each  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 

\  T    I  have  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 

> ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 

^  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay- 

I  tobnte  to  the  memory  of  €h>ldsmith. 

PamiiBLL  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
_  of  Uie  same  name,  who,  at  the  Re- 
left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where 
had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
^  __  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
Mt, winch,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
hths  Doet,  who  was  bora  in  Dublin,  in  1679; 
tai,mar  the  usual  education  at  a  grammar- 
■^gl^  wma»  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
AtCoOflge,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master 
tf  iito;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea- 
ai,thiNigh  nnder  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
fiHrtioo  firom  the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

Ahiat  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
Mt;  and  m  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
OUbv,  eonferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
tfCCdwr.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
MniinBe  Minchro,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
It  W  two  eons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
IwwhelongenrnvedhinL 
At  Ihe  MCtion  of  the  whigs,  in  the  end  of 
Aam^  leigOy  Pvndl  was  persuaded  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  ranch  censure  from 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  th»t  Dr.  Paiv 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  hit 
treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope's  dedication,  admittea  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in 
no  great  need  of  improvement 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment 
As  he  thought  himself  <)ualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ;  but 
the  Gtueen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expe^ 
tations,  abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  Tepr»> 
sents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  m  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind — ^the 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son  :  or,  as  others 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (1712)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  fiiture  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  with 
his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unre- 
garaed.  He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  Archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
nim  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  dioceM 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Such  notice,  from  such  a  man,  mdines  me  to 


btliive,  tbat  tlit  vice  of  whicfa  he  hu  been  te- 
coiad  was  not  grati,  or  not  notorioui. 

But  bis  pro«|)erity  did  not  last  long.  His  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  prefemient  little  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,   1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth 

CMir,  he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
nd. 

He  seemi  to  hare  been  one  of  those  poets  who 
take  delist  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published 
more  than  he  owned.  He  lefl  many  composi- 
tions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  tnose 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has 
given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  justpraise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,"  "The  Fairy  Tale,'» 
and  "  The  Pervigilium  Veneris ;"  but  nas  very 
properly  remarks,  that  in  "  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Frogs,**  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  original  effect 

He  tells  us,  that "  The  Book- Worm**  is  bor- 
rowed from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  modem  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers that  '^  Gay  Bacchus**  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Pamell*s.  Another  poem, 
**  When  Spring  comes  on,*'  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  Fren(£.  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  barrentusa,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  Secundus ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read.  1 
could  not  find  it  The  *«  Night-piece  on  Death** 
!•  iadincUy  pnfiured  by  Goldsmith  to  Giay's 


"Chmcfayard:**  but,  in  my  opinios,  Oim]pl 
the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  origMJ 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  st«iy 
the  "  Hermit**  is  in  Mora's  ^  Dialo|^ee^  • 
Howell's  "  Letters,**  and  supposes  it  to  1m 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  t 
"  ELegy  to  the  old  Beauty,**  which  is,  perita 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  '*  Allegory  on  Ma 
the  happiest  of  Pamell's  performances ;  the  I 
of  the  "  Hjrmn  to  Contentment"  I  suspcil 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  gi 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertilitj[  of  ni 
Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  hit  en 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  m 
sweetness  of  his  diction :  in  hie  verses  then 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprislitlywi 
out  effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  M 
ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  1ft 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  seme  appeaimapi 
elaboration  in  the  "  Hermit,**  the  narrativiji 
it  is  less*^  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  of 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whet 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  exceO 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so 
fined  as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  p 
lished  by  Pope.  Of  the  larse  appendages,  wi 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  tiu 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever 
quired  whither  they  are  ^ing.  They  el 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers. 


•  Dr.  Wanon  sales,  **  less  thsa 


GARTH. 


Samvbl  Gaetb  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Torluhire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  Julv  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  Mareh 
the  ISth,  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
obtain  very  extensive  practice;  and,  if  a  nam- 
phlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
nivoor  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radcliffe 
had  of  the  other. 

He  b  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  thst  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
seal  (or  the  Dispensary;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to 
be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
facolties,  1  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
libaralitj  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
efliMMm  of  benflSoenee,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  hMntive  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 


Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  ef  I 
sicians,  in  July,  1687,  published  an  edieiL 
quiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  hi 
tiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  ~  ' 
bouring  poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  up 
lation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  ( 
le^e  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficieei 
bnn^  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  o6k 
ing  m  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  fid 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant 
position,  and  made,  to  a  great  degree,  veio 
the  high  price  of  physic ;  they  therefore  ¥e 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  < 
leee  should  be  accommodated  to  the  prepeiw 
of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepavsA 
their  reception  ;  and  that  the  contriottters  to 
expense  snould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apotheci 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  peevK 
medicmes;  but  they  took  another  eoerae.  Thi 
ing  the  whole  design  pemidoos  to  their  iaiH 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  (action  agaimt  i 
the  College^  and  found  some  physacutne  ■ 


OARTa 


in 


to  aoficii  thdr  pttrontge,  by  betniong 
ti  tlMm  the  cooBBsels  of  the  Colles^e.     The 

raput,  howerer,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
I,  iht  ibraier  oitler  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
iba  nayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  oom- 
■iltae  to  treat  with  the  CoUe^  and  settle  the 
Bode  of  admimsterinff  the  chanty. 

desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 

of  dunchwardenf  and  overseers  should 

;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and 

to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con- 

This  likewise  was  granted  by 


who  should  distribute 
and  wi»  should  settle  their 
Tko  physicians  piDcured  some  apothe- 
to  —durtake  the  dispeimtion,  andofiered 
km  woiden  aad  o—n>any  of  the  apothecap 
odflMt  the  pfice.  This  offer  was 
1;  sad  toe  apotheoarieswbo  had  engaged 
Ike  chan^  were  considered  as  traitors 
U  tlueateiied  with  the  imposition 
offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
oi  their  engagements.  The  apo- 
▼eatured  upon  public  opposition,  and 
a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the 
to  tbo  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
lOOBdeaceaded  to  confute ;  and  at  last 
to  have  prevailed  among  the 
MMof  tmde;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
Mm  becB  coosiderBd,  a  paper  of  approbation 
VBS  omra  o|s  but  postponed  and  foigotten. 

Iks  fbjmamam  stdl  persisted ;  and  in  16M  a 
sibseriptioo  was  laised  by  themselves,  aocord- 
■ctoea  ogreeaMDt  prafixed  to  the  Dispensary. 
Tas  poar  were,  for  a  tiine,  supplied  wila  me«fi- 
dass ;  for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not  The 
■sdinaal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dear,  tat  aooD  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gimdo- 
•firaway. 

Jkboot  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
•efisB  of  *'The  Dispensary."  The  poem,  as  its 
wb|m  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  ikm  pessions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 

to  its  intrinsic  merit. 


I 

r 


eis  uttveiMUT  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was 
•  Ika  mde  cf  charity  agamst  the  intrigues  of 
■Ivrst,  Mid  of  rageltr  learning  against  the 
iealMe  UMopatiQn  of  medical  autrority,  and 
wnltaiefcw  natiually  favoured  by  those  who 
ml  aad  cea  jndge  of  poetry. 

Ii  li97,  Oarth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
te&fvaiae  Oration ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
*S^fBifhia**  mention  with  more  praise  than 
fb  MHMEe  anotad  in  their  notes  will  fully 
iatily.  Oafto,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
tffmAMt  has  these  expressions : — "  Non  ta- 

1  ista^  agyrtarum  colluvies,  sed 

magis  perniciosa,  non  pyrio, 

io  <|iio  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 

■ed  pdidk  eoue  lethalibus  inter- 

aa  certainly  tnooght  fine  by  the 

_^ il3l  admurad  by  his  biographer. 

IfrOililMiL  170L  hehecame  one  of  the  censon 

Gii^  bcuig  an  actiTe  and  lealous  whig,  was 
liiHtar  of  the  Kit*cat  club,  and,  by  conse- 
pii^,  ihwilMiljf  liiiiieii  to  an  the  great  men 
f  ttt  JMiimliifimi     In  171Q.  when  the  go> 


vemment  fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  ''Examiner,**  and  so 
successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mr. 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero^  Marl- 
borough ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  tba 
army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid*s  **  M^ 
tamorphoses,**  translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  abdity :  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodicallr 
confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  died 
Jan.  18, 1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Harrow-on* 
the-hilL 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  liberaL  He  communi<^ted  himself 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his 
principles.  He  was  an  early  enccura^r  of  Popeu 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuoosnews 
and  irreligion;  and  Pope,  who  savs,  ''that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  know- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,**  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  lest 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
popery :  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perp^ 
tual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit  In  "The  Dispensary**  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few 
lines  are  eminently  elegant  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it 
The  plan  seems  formed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  characters ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
laid  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
kaps,  open  to  criticism  ^  but  the  composition  can 
leldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  ne||[Ii- 

Jence.  The  Author  never  slumbera  in  self-in- 
ulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ; 
•carcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  bv  constraint,  or  a 
tfiought  imperfectly  expresseo.  It  was  remark- 
ed by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary**  had  been 
eorrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement  It  appears,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  som^ 
thing  of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  acci- 
denUl  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  ^-^ — 
scarcely  able  to  support  itsel£ 


ROWE. 


Nicholas  Rowb  was  bom  at  Little  Beckford, 
in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  &mily  had  lonff 
posaessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good 
noase,  at  Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit* 
ted  luB  paternal  acres  to  practise  anv  part  of 

{>rofit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
ow's  and  Dallisou^s  ** Reports*'  in  the  reign  of 
Janies  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
boned  in  the  Temple  cnurch. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Highgate;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was.  at  twelve  years,t  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby, 
who  suilered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless :  and  his  exercises  in  several 
languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
nncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  uttle  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinioi), 
made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiencv 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced "The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  which 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 


occasional  praise.  "  Tamerlane  "  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  nifl^t 
when  King  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with 
Lewis  has  been  lon^  over ;  and  it  now  gratifief 
neither  zeal  nor  mahce  to  see  him  painted  with 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 

"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  oo 
the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  ior 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  onee 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  by 
the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  there- 
fore easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  as> 
similated  to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  soil  or  sprightly  as 
occasion  requiries. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  hav« 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  Uie  moral  H 
feet  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  bo 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator^ 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardscm 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detests^ 
tion,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  - 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former :  th« 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  snf^ 
ficiently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  C^ 
lista,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  re- 
pontance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  tnan  frtna 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  ( 1 706)  was  "  Ulysses  ;"  which,  wiA 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  b  now 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any.  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  theoiy 


ceived  notions. 

**  The  Royal  Convert"  (170S)  seems  to  haT« 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.    The  fable  is  drawn 


His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tamerlane,"  astlieyhaye  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgust 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  in- ,  by  repetition  ;  to  give  them  new  equalities,  or 
tended  to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis  new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The  virtues  of 
Tamerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  oUier  qualities  than  those  which  from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which 
make  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of!  fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted ; 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  |  for  when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  thej 
can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatever  |  easily  take  forms  from  imaj^ation.  The 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
M  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
Uam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause ;  but 
occasional  poetry  must  often  content  itself  with 


•  In  ths  Villsre,  Lomerfon.— Oris.  Edit 
t  He  wasDot  stoctsU  UU  1888— N. 


hes  amonff  our  ancestors  in  our  own  countij, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Ro- 
dogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  teoH 
pestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  viituouiL 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his 
characters  require.    In  "  Tamerlane**  tbeie  it 
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nilous  mention  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
g;one,  a  savage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
igle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter, 
ly  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predic- 
le  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 

r-omises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na- 
iToduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed, 
e  ( 1706)  tried  to  change  liis  hand.  He 
on  a  comedy,  and  produced  "The 
ith  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
*  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight* 
he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
B  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest  But, 
lat  he  and  the  public  had  no  sym- 
mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 

The  Royal  Convert"  (1714)  appeared 
ore,**  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
m  of  Shakspeare^s  style.  In  what  he 
ifluelf  an  imitator  of  Shakspeare,  it  is 
y  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
lents,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in 
tation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
gree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
mas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their 
luBtory.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
ic  scenes  and  pnvate  distress,  lays 
I  the  heart  The  wife  is  forgiven 
be  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
canse  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is 
pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 


t  tragedy  (1715)  was  "Lady  Jane 
rhis  subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
hose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe's 
;li  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface, 
f  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
I  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 

y  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
ntj  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
ta  ni  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
ve  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
ew  marks  of  negligence  or  nurry.  It 
able,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
I  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
ra ;    he  afforded   help,   but  did  not 

fodiee  necessarily  made  him  acquaint- 
lakspeare,  and  acouaintnnce  produced 
I,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
,  liom  which  he  neither  received  much 
r  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I 
oae  who  compare  it  with  former  copies 
bat  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
id  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
Criticism,  many  passages  are  happily 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such 


n,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
ace  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
profandity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
d  to  the  popularity  of  his  author, 
willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
ills  than  poetry.  He  was  under-se- 
tfaree  years  when  the  DuKc  of  Queens- 


berry  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
employmentf  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish  ;  and  when,  some  time  afUrwards.  he 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation :  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading  *  Don 
Gluixote*  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whig,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  prefennent  from 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope,t 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowe*s  disappointment,  doubted  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  accession  of  Kin^  George  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk 
of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lu- 
can's  "  Pnarsalia,"  which  had  been  publiidied  in 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whole 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prenxed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  is  contained  the  following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
emimal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  langw^ges; 
and  snoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  ouer  two 
tolerably  welL 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  original  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  tunes  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuasion  of  tne  truth 
of  revealed  religion  ;  and,  bein^  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied, 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men 


•s  prrfacs,  howeTer,  is  not  distinct,  as  h 
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vpon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  religion ; 
and,  h^ng  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  inimitable  manner  of  divertingr  and 
•nlivening  the  company,  made  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in 
IL  Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
Ibreign  to  his  constitution ;  and  whateyer  provo- 
cations he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
Ibrmances ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
genius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for- 
give them  ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody^  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. The  late  Duke  of  Glueens  berry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary 
for  public  affairs  ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
oame  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased 
as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After 
the  Duke*s  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment  ^  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  rei^, 
ke  passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

**  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good  humour 
to  the  last :  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
•ame  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
by  the  second  a  daughter,  manied  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1719,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  are  interred,  over  against 
Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  I>ean  and  choir 
officiating  at  the  funeral." 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  add^  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  "Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest.  1  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  )rou,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
ga3rety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure." 

^  Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
hb  companion,  less  advantageous,  which  is  thus 
reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 


"  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  • 
decent  character,  but  had  no  heart  Mr.  Addison 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr, 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satis- 
faction he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it 
would  affect  hira  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.' — ^Mr.  Pope 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under- 
stood Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
confirming  or  refuting ;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentences, 
which  even  he  tiiat  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  tlian  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  quickened  by  anger  ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  traffic 
writer  and  a  translator.  I n  his  attempt  at  comAj 
he  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  **  Biter"  is 
not  inserted  in  his  works;  and  his  occasional 
poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  the 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difhculties ;  as,  in  "  Jane  Grey,"  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  euid  are  wondering  how  the 
neroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — 
pass  and  be  gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pem- 
oroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress :  all  is  general 
and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
afifect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,"  who 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation? 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  s<Mne 
of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  dictkm, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.    He  seldom  moves 
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other  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
flcntiments^  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he 
ahr&ys  delijghts  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 
understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  "  Golden  Verses,**  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Ctuillet's  Poem,  have  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.  The  "Grolden  Verses" 
are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest 

CKiuetions  of  English  poetry  ;  for  there  is  per- 
ps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
rather,  as  duintiiian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently  j 
and  SQooeasfully  preserved.    His  versification,  I 


which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  practiscsdy 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  Hit 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to 
be  expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
"  Pharealia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed* 


*  The  life  of  Rowe  is  a  very  remarkable  tnatanoa 
of  the  uncommon  aurength  of  Dr.  Johnson's  memorv. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  oo- 
served,  "  that  the  criticism  was  tolerably  well  done,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  not  seen  Rowe's  Works  for  thirty 
years.»» — N. 
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Jossra  Addison  was  bom  on  the  first  of  May, 
167^  at  Afilston,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Addiaon,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
WiHshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
lire,  be  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  asual  domestic  education,  which  from  the 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  stron?  impressions  of 
piety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Naish,  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
iUustrious  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously 
diminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  1683, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father, 
beinf  mi^e  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  nraily  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  bun  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
onder  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lacfafield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
ierrJRMvf,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An- 
drew Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage 
ticenie,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the  bo^rs,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
time  of^  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 
Khool,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade 
their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 
master  would  do  noore  than  laugh ;  yet  if  tra- 
dition may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard 
to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out 
tt  Lichfield ;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 
Mid.  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addison. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
ilory,  I  have  inqnired  whfn  lie  was  sent  to  the 


Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of^  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lich* 
field,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la- 
bours have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele,  it  is  not  hard 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi- 
tual subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  r^ 
verence,  and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  b^  playing  a  Uttle 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance 
or  resentment 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vani- 
ty of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundreid  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  dt 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger.t 


*  Spenee. 

f  This  fact  was  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hear- 
ing by  a  person  of  unquestionable  reracitr,  but  whoaa 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had  it.  as  ha 
told  uSf  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  h 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stintun  conflrmad 
it  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooke,  aa- 
thor  of  the  Roman  History :  and  he  firom  Mr.  Pope.— H. 

See,  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  898,  this  traoaacUon 


aomawhat  diirarently  ralatad. 
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In  1687  he  waf  entered  into  Ctueen's  College, 
in  Ojdford,  where,  in  1689,  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
Ctaeen*s  College ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars ;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
■hips.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin 
compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
aa  a  diUgent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected  a  second 
Tolume  of  the  "Muse  Anglicanae,"  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  "  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry." 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  efiect  of  his  civility 
lAuier  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes ;"  "The  Ba- 
rometer;" and  "A  Bowling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, afibrds  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the 
•onorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
writer  conceiQs  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from 
himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his 
power  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden  ;  and  soon  afterwards  pub> 
lished  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of^  the 
Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  '*  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the 
hiving." 

At^ut  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Geor- 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sacneverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  his  version 

•  He  took  the  deme  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14,  1093. 

t  A  letter  which  I  found  amonf  Dr.  Johnson's  papers, 
dated  in  January  1784,  from  a  ladj  in  Wiltshire,  con- 
tains a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history, 
viz.  that  by  the  initials  H.  S.  prefixed  to  the  poem,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell, 
whose  trial  is  the  most  remarlcable  incident  in  his  life. 
The  information  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  verses 
in  question  were  not  an  address  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sache* 
verell,  but  to  a  very  inf  enious  gentleman  of  the  same 


of  a  small  part  of  Virgil's  "  Qeorgica,"  pab-  • 
hshed  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  enco-  > 
mium  on  Clueen  Mary,  in  the  "  Muse  Angli-  < 
canaB."  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  < 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other,  * 
friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  ma-  a 
hgnity  ot  faction.  i 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi-  i 
nate  character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had  1 
then  never  read.|  So  little  sometimes  is  criti-  ^ 
cism  the  effect  of  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  > 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was  I 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  i 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Addison  was  then  i 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined  i 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of<Cow-  i 
ley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur-  : 
ring,  according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo-  \ 
desty,  he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design  i 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  alleged  : 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  em-  i 
ployments  without  liberal  education  ;  and  de-  i 
clared,  that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  ! 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  iL  i 

Soon  after  (in  1695^  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King  ; 
William,  with  a  rhymmg  introduction  addressed  i 
to  Lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature ;  his  study  was  only 
war  ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  pro- 
cured, without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  by 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  afterwards  called  by  Smith,  "the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *  JEneid."*  Praiae 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined  ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorouaand 
elegant. 

Havin|5  yet  no  public  emplo3rment,  he  ob- 
tained, (m  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travd. 
He  stayed  a  year  at  Bloi8,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language;  and  tnen  proeeeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  witii  tha 
eyes  of  a  poet 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far 
from  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  hia 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of 
*«  Cato."  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  TickdL 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita- 
ly, he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant/u 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home ;  bemg,  as  Swift  informs  ua,  di^ 


name,  who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for 

that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man ^That  this 

person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  la^ 
says  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  a  contemporary  and  ia- 
timate  with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxford,  who  died  near  flfkf 
years  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester.— H. 
\  Spence.  ^  Ibid. 
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by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become 
Ihe  tutor  of  m  travelUng  squire,  because  his  pen- 
■QQ  wai  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with 
« dedication  to  Lord  Somers.  As  his  stay  in 
ftnign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
as  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
ist  dbaefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
of  the  country  witn  the  descriptions  leil  us 
hj  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
pantory  collections,  though  he  might  have 
the  trouble,  h^d  he  known  that  such 
had  been  mide  twice  before  by  Italian 


The  moat  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his 
aeoount  of  the  minute  republic  of  .San  Marino  ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 

S,  tbat  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
i  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prase  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  be- 
cains  in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
itspfice. 

When  he  returned  toElngland  (in  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  gave  testimony 
of  ^le  difficulties  to  which  he  haabeen  reduced, 
he  feond  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was, 
tiMiefore,  for  a  tmie,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
thratioB  of  his  mind  :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
BweB  reason    to    believe   that  little  time  was 

Bat  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
loa.  The  victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread 
tramph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and 
Lotd  GMolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
lo  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
for  genius  ;  that  worthless  men 
onprofitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
xo  this  Oodolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  be  rectined :  and  that,  if  a  man 
emdd  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  pro- 
poaed,  he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense. 
Hafilax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
Oodolphin  sent  tne  message  by  Mr.  Bo}^le, 
Lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addison,  having 
I  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
r,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  imme-. 
dmXthf  rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  f&ee  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  iryr  what  would  be  the 
efiect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hiffSf  d  or  neglected  ;  but,  trusting  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
raaeh ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  udlJ,  in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication 
was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity. 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced 
by  **  The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  most  successful 
scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  prc^ 
logue. 

when  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint* 
ed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  opi- 
nions. Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wrong:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  bo 
said  of  Addison  :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  thej^ 
were  connected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their 
other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con- 
demned. It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes  ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate ofi[icer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  ha 
acts,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted,  as  far  as  be 
was  able,  the  malignant  and  blasting  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis- 
chief prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him- 
self, as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
re^lar  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends :  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two :  there  is,  therefore, 
no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and 
the  evil  suffered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Tatler;"  but  he  was  not  lonF 
concealed  j  by  inserting  a  remark  on  Virgin 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret^  he  was 
not  lucky  ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  EUs 
first  Tatler  was  published  April  22,  (1709,)  and 
Addisq^*s  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Tatler"  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true ;  but  the  work  did  not 
suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  absence  at  its  cessation  ;  for 
he  continued  his  assistance   to  December  8S, 


*  Dr.  Johnson  sppears  to  have  blended  the  eharsciar 
of  the  Marquis  whn  that  of  his  son  the  Duke.— N 
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and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  9.  He  did 
not  distinguish  hij  pieces  by  any  signature , 
and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  "  Tatler,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator  ;'*  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  tiut  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  tne  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
facility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that  time  almost  nothing  else. 
The  "Spectator,"  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  tne  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  had  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Glueen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  Spectator." 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those 

{grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  ca- 
amities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Castiglione  in  his  "Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufiiciently 
attested  b^  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere's  "  Manners  of  the  Age," 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
liveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Spectator  "  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
show  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics;  but  an 
Jhlnter  ElegarUiarum^  &  iudge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of 

*  This  panicnlar  number  of  the  **  Spectator."  it  it 
•aid,  waa  not  published  till  twelre  o*c1ock,  that  it  might 
eome  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majeaty^s  brealc* 
fkBty  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  deliberating  about 
serving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of 
the  "Tatler,"  with  notes,  vol.  vi.  No.  271,  note  p.  453, 
ftc— N. 


daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  w« 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,t 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudicrs  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "Mercarius  Aulicus,"  "Mer- 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civicus."  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  tms  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  immppy 
days  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  compositions  ;  and  so  much  were 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'EIs- 
trange's  "  Observator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
"  Rehearsal,"  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  comm(Mious  manner  but  controversy  relat- 
ing to  the  church  or  state  ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  tliat  the  Royal  Societr 
was  instituted  soon  afler  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content The  "Tatler"  and  "SpecUtor"  had 
the  same  tendency;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  acritatmg  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  ana  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancies 
of  knowledge. 

The  "TaUer"  and  "SpecUtor"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  the  "  Tatler  "  this  is  told  by  Stede  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "  Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  tne  preface  to  "  Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  sometimes  embellished  and  some- 

f  Newspapers  appear  to  hare  had  an  earlier  date  than 
here  assigned.  Cieiveland.  in  his  character  of  a  London 
diurnal,  says,  "The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was 
Dutch ;  Oallo-Belgicus,  ilie  Protoplas,  and  the  modem 
Mercuries  but  Hans  en  Kelders.*'  Some  intelligence  given 
bv  Mercurius  Oallo-Belgicus  is  mentioned  in  CarewHi 
"Surr^  of  Cornwall,"  p.  136,  originally  published  In 
1603.  These  vehicles  of  information  are  oflen  mentioned 
in  the  plays  of  James  and  Charles  the  FirsL— R. 
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times  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  lay  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers  is  to  give  them  but  a 
■mall  part  of  their  due  praise ;  Uiey  superadded 
literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
fkr  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with 
great  justness  ot  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
elegant  fictions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated with  different  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Bud^ell,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  "Spectator,"  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated^  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  mnocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna- 
tion, that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  sola  nacio  Don 
Quixote f  y  yo  para  el^  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
were  bom  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wrone. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
up  his  original  delineation.  He  describes  his 
Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped:  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
Tery  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  bjr  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  ^y'lng 
Tapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
teems  to  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeoort,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
little  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
**  would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people ;" 
but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  countiy, 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
for   twelve  old  husbandmen;    for  men,  with 

*  The  errors  in  this  account  are  explained  at  consider* 
able  length  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Spectator  '*  prefixed  to 
the  edition  in  the  <*  British  Essayists."  The  original  de- 
liaeaiion  of  Sir  Roger  andoabcoJiy  belongs  to  Steele. — C. 


whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and 
whom  he  commonly  considers  with  Uttle  kindp 


ness. 


Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day  :  tms,  at  a  hal^nny 
a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and  eightyj 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swifl  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less ;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  **  Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  "Cato^came 
upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  plannea  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  and  nad  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censnre  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  affected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  pre- 
serve it :  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of^  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 
To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act  Hughes  sup- 
posed him  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
nis  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  ho  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  "Cato"  was 
made  public  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  ty  contradicting  in  the  "Spectator"  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
oMHi  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant  The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we 
must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed 
to  bar  all  avenues  against  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  plav,  there  were 
these  words:  "Britons,  arise!  bo  worth  like 
this  approved,"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 

f  That  this  calculation  is  not  ezaggeraied,  that  it  is 
even  much  below  the  real  number,  see  the  notes  on  tha 
"  Tailer,'»  ed.  1786,  toL  »i.  p.  463.— N. 
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probation  of  public  virtue ;  Addison  was  frighted, 
tnt  he  Bhould  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  *' Britons, 
attend." 

Now  <<  heavily  m  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
the  great,  the  important  day,"  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  might,  however,  be  lefl  as  little  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  nrst  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  says  Pope,^  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  **Distre8t  Mother;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  Uberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tories ;  and  the 
tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt  The  story  of  BoUngbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetual  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play^  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
factious  praise,  was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  :  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwanis  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Ctueen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  "  but,  as  he  nad  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,"  sa}rs 
Tickell,  "  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements  ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
a  cloud.  No  sooner  was  "Cato"  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  they  ccdled  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  guiet  at  a  successful  play ;  but  was  ea^r 
to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  mis- 
placed their  admirations.  The  world  was.  too 
stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
censurer  of  Comeille's  Cid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  "  Cato  " 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
frienaship  of  Addison,  oy  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play)  without 
appearinff  to  revenge  himselfl  He  therefore 
puoUshed  "A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
John  Dennis ;"  a  performance  which  lefl  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  ^md 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope*s  'fiiend- 
■hip;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  die 
consequences  of  his  ofiiciousness  to  himself,  in- 
formed Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
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the  insult ;  and  that  whenever  he  should  think 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subse- 
quent review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is 
hard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mingled  wiih  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  7 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to 
pay  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 
The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

"  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen« 
sured  as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Adoison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  oould 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  yersioD 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poet^^which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  rorffotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  tncrefors 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  literap 
ture  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  tliough  sometimes  iDteroperate,  waa 
oAen  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  was  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  "  the  Guardian,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious :  it.  might  properly  enoueh  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  liie,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  Uterary  speculations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men, 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  prolusionsf 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  sax!, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Spectator  "  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steele's 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  Mo- 
tion. He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  "Guardian"  to  vrrite  the 
"  Engushman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Olio,  and  in  the  "  Guardian "  by  a  hand , 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
othera,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the 

f  Ibid. 
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air  of  renown^  but  that  with  great  eagerness  he 
kid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  pronts. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  discrimination  of 
cfaaraiOers,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural 
or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  staee,  tiU  Steele  afler  his  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  *'  Drummer.**  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
thnony ;  for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
his  hands,  1^  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  "Qentleman  in  the  company  j**  and.  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cola  disap- 
probftCion,  he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim 
It.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  ms  collection  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with 
otlwr  poetry.  Steele  carried  the  "Drum- 
to  tne  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the 
,  and  soki  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 
To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
"  supphed  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the 
:ter8  are  such  as  Adoison  would  have  de- 
,  and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
woold  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  iU  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 


He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  difierent 
eofendes  required,  (in  1707,)  *'The  present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Aug- 
SMOtation;*'  which,  however  judicious,  being 
'Viitieii  OQ  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
powers,  laia  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
:t.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
StJed  "The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  which  is 
enploijed  all  the  force  of  j^y  malevolence  and 
bonaorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just 
smpoired  and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  ex- 
nltation,  that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
Ben."  *  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  na- 
tioa  are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wish 
iir  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa- 
flioo  was  Uie  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 
my  wets  more  evidently  appear.  His  "Trial  of 
Coont  Tariff^**  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
eoamerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
yy^iwi  that  nroduced  it 
If  oC  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
the  "  Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
&vQfurable  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
of  a  new  fiunily  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
with  anxiety,  mscord,  and  confusion :  and 
er  die  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
of  the  leaders  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
•a  experiment  of  offh^  numbers,  which  were 
dUnrards  coUected  mto  an  eiffhth  volume,  per- 
bane  laore  valuaUe  than  any  en  those  that  went 
bXia  it    Addknn  produced  more  than  a  fourth 


•  Tnm  a  lory  soof  in  vofns  at  the  time,  the  burden 


lad  ke  dwt  wUl  thb  health  deny, 

I^owa  aaoaff  Che  dead  Bien  let  hhn  lie.— H. 
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part,  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The 
time  that  had  passed  durins  the  suspension  of 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  bad  not  lessened  his 
power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
disposition  to  seriousness:  the  proportion  of  his 
rehgious  to  his  comic  papers  is  grater  than  in 
the  former  series. 

The  "  Spectator,"  from  its  recommencement, 
was  published  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  no 
discnminative  remarks  were  added  to  the  pa* 
pers.  To  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty- 
three,  f 

The  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  him  always 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a 
paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which 
Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  tit- 
tle use ;  havine  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints, 
the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essavs  on  Wit,  tliose  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  re^ency^nd  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
Ctueen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant To  do  this  would  not  have  been  diificnit 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  tor  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readily  told  wnat  was  neces- 
sary in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  va- 
lued himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  viras  better  qualified  for  the  "Freeholder," 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec  23, 1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
blished government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elennt 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's  ^ur- 
nalj  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  povertr. 
This  mode  of  abuse  nad  been  employed  by  Mil- 
ton against  King  Charles  II. 


((. 


-JocobcBi 


CeDtum,  exulantis  viscera  martapii  refie." 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  he  expect- 
ed from  Milton^s  savageness  or  Oldmixon'i 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  <<  Freeholder** 
too  nice  and  sentle  for  such  noisy  times ;  and 
is  reported  to  nave  said,  that  the  ministry  made 

t  Numb.  5«,  557,  658,  559.  551,  5«t.  665.  507,  505, 
560.  571.  574,  575.  570,  560.  563,  561,  664, 565.  506.  60f. 
508.600. 
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ADDISON. 


nte  of  a  lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a 
trumpet 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  soHcited 
b]f  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Ro^er 
to  his  disdainful  widow  ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  pas- 
sion.   He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.f  "He  formed,"  said 
Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  first  recommended  into 
the  family."    In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not    His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
creased ;  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  I 
give  thee  tnis  man  for  thy  slave."    The  mar- 
riage, if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal.     She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.     Rowe's  ballad  of  the  **  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
either  before  or  ailer  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  leflt 
behind  hun  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

Theyear  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
qualiiiea  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his 
regular  ascent  through  other  ofHces  ;  but  expec- 
tation is  oflen  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  uneaual  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  In  tJbe  House  of^  Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  dc- 
ftnce  of  the  government  In  the  ofHce,  says 
Pope,|  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
by  experience,  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to 
•olicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 
and  quiet 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  life. 
He  purposed  a  trageoy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
ia  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
eoald  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
ever'have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
•entiments  or  elegance  in  the  languap^e. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  eompositions  Pope  imputed§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 


•  Aufiist  3.         t  Speocw.  i  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 


orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  ^  for,"  said  h^ 
"  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart" 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proo( 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from  their 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  gpess 
it ;  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
might  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  tne  "  Psalms." 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make 
an  English  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Tulotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
clerk  of  the  Leathersellcrs*  Company,  who  was 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collected  from  Tillotson*s  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistmctJy.  I  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  oispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  agitated  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of 
great  importance.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  pro- 
posed an  act  called  "  the  Peerage  Bill ;"  by 
which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  King  restrained  trom  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  woufd  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  Ring,  who  was  yet  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  prerofi:ative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almost  indifierent  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuadeo  to 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among 
the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 
posed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Wat- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  pubhshed. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminish- 
ed by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly 
by  the  introauction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tories  in  the  last 
reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  vi6lent  enough,  yet 
certainl]^  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  contempt  of  national  ri^t  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigap 
tion  of  whiggism,  the  Commons  chosen  by  Uie 
people  for  tnr^e  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  tho  people  hsS  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford^  was 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy :  for  a  majonty  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  lieen 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient 
establishment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  second- 
ed his  political  passions,  enaeavoured  to  alarm 
the  nation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Plebeian." 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Whig,"  in  which 
it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then  known 
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li  bs  At  ■rdioeU«  Tor  the  Commoru.  Sle«t 
icplied  by  >  ■econd  PUbtiait ;  and,  wbetber  b;> 
iptonnca  or  by  oomteay,  confined  hinuelf  Ir 
hw  qssODD,  without  tny  penonil  notice  of  hi- 
appoaent.  NotliinE  hitherto  i 
a^iart  iIm  lawm  of  friendship  or 
decaocy ;  bat  caatioTErtiits  cuinat  long  reuiri 
Ihair  kindneti  for  csch  other.  The  "Old 
Whic"  unreTed  the  "PlebeiiiD,"  and  could 
oat  fsrtiemT  Kinie  conUnipt  of  "little  Dicky. 
wboM)  timde  it  wu  to  write  piniphli'U."  Dickj 
lM>wv*ei,  did  not  lose  his  wltJed  venention  for 
Ini  fnttod  ;  hot  contented  huiuelf  with  quoting 
■OOM  liiMiaf  "CbIo,"  which  were  tt  once  Je. 
Ittiop  uid  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aiide 
donnf  that  (anion;  and  Addiaon  died  befort- 
tbe  next,  in  which  iti  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hoodred  and  lixty-five  lo  one  hnadrec 

tw»  il 

passad  in  oonfidence  and  endeannent,  in  unity 
of  interaat,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
dup  of  tfodj,  ■konld  nually  part  in  Bcrimoniaut 
oppOBtion.  Such  a  controversy  was  fielfiini 
fiatnmm  cMft,  ■■  Lucan  eiprcssn  it  Why 
c«ld  not  (action  find  other  advocaten  7  bul 
""~'g  ^  nncertaintiea  of  the  human  utate,  we 
~  ir  the  initability  of  friend- 


"wthbd 


ive  little  knowledge  hut 
fian  tba  "  Bioaraphia  Britannici."  The  "  Old 
WlnlT  il  not  nuerted  in  Addison's  works,  nor 
ia  it  M«atione>l  bj  Tickell  in  kia  life ;  why  il 
«■■  aaaiHail,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
tn>  nwii>  1  the  fkct  wu  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  iMcn  heat«d  in  the  contention  were  not 
yeteooL 

Tha  iMoemty  of  complying  with  times  snd 
ofipanof  penoni  is  the  great  impediment  of 
Kapapbj.  Bisloiy  may  be  formed  from  per- 
■a>aat  rBonnmenta  and  records  ;  but  liTes  can 
oaly  be  writtan  bom  peiwnal  knowledge,  which 
M  jpawiof  arery  day  less,  and  in  a  abort  time 
ia  wC  for  arer.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be 
^Hadialaly  toU  ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  ■  DO  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
af  tha  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  cbarac- 
lar,  and  tiia  minate  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are 
aaaai  oblileTated;  and  it  is  sarely  better  that 
f  aininTj  obatiiiaey,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
m>f  m^it  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
■Irmllj  fnrffittrn.  than  that,  b;  wanton  merri- 

W  pvan  to  a  widow,  a  daughter, 

fiisiiil      Aa  the  process  of  these  ni 

maw  bringing  me  amonc  my  contemporaries,  1 

bagiB  to  leel  myself  "  walking  upon  ashes  under 

Wfi^  tha  fire  i*  not  eitincuished,"  and  coming 

Is  the  time  oT  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 

aur«iwthiiiglhatis  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

Tba  Mid  (Uthis  naefiil  Ufe  waenowapproach- 
ii^  Addiaon  had  far  some  time  been  oppressed 
ty  ^btntaem  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggta- 
v«tad  by  a  dropay ;  and,  finding  his  danver 
praaan^  he  prepaied  to  die  conformably  to  his 
•STB  precapta  and  profeanona. 

Dnriag  tliii  lingsring  decay,  he  sent,  aa  Pope 
whIiM.-  a  measage  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lo 
Wt  Osy,  ilasiiiin  to  see  him.    Qay,  who  had 


.pane  should 


'  not  visited  him  for  some  timf>  before,  obeyed  tha 
summons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great' 
.  kindness.  The  purpose  forwhich  the  interview 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi- 
son lold  him  that  be  had  injured  him  ]  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  eiplsin  ;  nor 
did  Gay  evci  know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's 
intervention,  been  withhplii. 

Lord  ^V'arwick  wns  a  young  man  of  very 
■rreeular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  nnininna. 
Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  war 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  rec 
bul  his  argumenis  and  eipostulations  nan  no 
eSect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried,  when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  ereat  tenderness,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  (low  a  Christian  can 
die."  \Vhal  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  tha 
Earl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in 
a  short  time 

lu  Tickell's  cicellent  "  Elegy"  on  his  friend 


~C 


I  which  he  a 
■vingin 


1  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to 

Having  "given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
[he  publication  of  hia  works,  and  dedicated  ihea 
in  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cragga,  hfl 
diedJuneI7,  1719,  alHolland-house,  leavingno 
child  but  a  daughter.* 

or  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  that 
ihe  resentment  of  party  has  transmitted  no 
i;harge  of  any  crime  He  was  not  one  of  those 
"ho  are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  hia  merit 
ivassogenerally  acknowledged,  tlut  Swift,  bav. 
,ng  observed  that  hia  election  passed  without  a 
ivnteat,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

Hia  zeal  for  hia  party  did  not  extinguish  hia 
lindnesa  for  the  menl  ol^  his  opponents  ;  when 
le  waa  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  in- 
ermit  bis  acq^uaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  hia  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
s  BO  often  mentioned  as  that  limoroui  or  suUen 
acjtumity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
oo  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentioni  with  great 
endemess  "  that  remarkable  bashfulneas,  whidi 
3  B  cloak  that  hides  and  mufiles  merit;"  and 
etis  us,  "  that  his  abilities  were  covered  onir 
.y  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  whi(4 
ire  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that 
ire  concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms  that "  Ad- 
lison  was  the  moat  timorous  and  awkward  man 
hat  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
,iC  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  (« 
ly  of  himself,  that,  with  respect  lo  inlalleo- 
jal  "  wealth,  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  hia 

That  he  wanted  eurrenl  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obstructed 
and  distressed  ;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by 
unproper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  tea- 
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timony  coneun  to  proTe  ;  but  Chesterfield^s  re- 
presentation is  doubtless  hyperbolical  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  inexpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  Uie  highest  rank  of  wit  and  litera- 
ture, but  fiUed  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  '*  for  he  was," 
■ays  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quamtance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed."  Tnis  Is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rivaL 
"  Addison*s  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  "  had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
■ingle  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a 
■tin  dlence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  &  the  first  name  in  modem  wit ; 
and;  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  thenuf  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  roan  of  whom  he  could 
be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied  him  with  conscious  excellence.  Of 
▼ery  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofs.  He  seems  to  hJEive  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poeu  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skilL 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments :  his  wit 
always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. He  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  sur- 
fiboe  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
"  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
■■  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
tated." 

Pope,t  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring 
kis  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  writtan  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 

*  Spsnce.       t  Tonson  and  Spenee.        t  Spsnce. 


seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  tim« 
for  much  revisal. 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  **  any  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication  ;  but  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  *  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  "  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written. 

And  oh  !  nw88  this  that  ended  Gate's  life. 

Pope  mifht  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  conduoinff  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  '*  from  nence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Dryaen's  Virgil.  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  secona,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
Uiird  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison^s  familiar  day,§  be> 
fore  his  marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perfaape 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele^ 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Conntesa  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  aide 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  firom  Covent- 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Countess,  he 
withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-nouse  he  went  again  to  a  tav^ 
ern,  where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  eom* 
fort,  cowardice  for  coura^,  and  bashfulness  for 
confidence.  It  b  not  unlikely  that  Addison  wee 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  whidi 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  pr^ 
sence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  so- 
perior  will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  coii>  *• 
versation  :  and  who  that  ever  asked  suooome 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  ' 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxilisiry  ? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  die»   - 
played  the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accomplisli* 
ments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  at    i 
Pope  represents  them.    The  remark  of  Mende- 
ville,  wiio,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  ia  ,H 
his  company,  declared  that  ne  was  a  parson  m  «  '^ 
tie-wie,  can  detract  little  from  his  character ;  he    i 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  ■■ 
manners,  theinterventionof  sixty  years  has  now  4 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve  i 
and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his  ch»»  : 
ractar  ;  out  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the  •*. 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his.  I 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at  ' 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  - 
hands  of  Tickell.  -t 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  •. 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he  ' 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  his 

(Ibid. 


et: 


■Uoiu  bjr  Mquii  ..  , 
iMper  in  abnTdily.  Thu  utifice  of  mischief 
nta  ulmind  bjt  Sulla ;  uid  Swift  uecns  to  ap- 
Wowa  her  admiration. 

Hij  worki  will  lupply  Mmfl  infonnatian.  h 
Mpears,  from  hia  vanoui  pictures  of  ibo  world, 
Ut,  with  all  hia  baihfiilnesi,  he  had  CDiiverscd 
villi  menydiBtinct  claues  of  men,  had  suneycd 
fcm  ways  wilh  rery  diligent  obserralion,  aiid 
M^ed  with  rraat  acuteneu  the  efTects  of  dif- 
hrmt  model  M  life.  He  wu  a  man  in  nhcisf 
pTCMOce  nolhinc  repreheniible  *a>  out  of  dan- 
gv  :  <]n>ek  in  diaeeniing  whatever  wtus  wrong 
or  ndiculom,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  IL 
**  There  are,"  eayi  Steele,  "in  his  writings  many 
oUique  ilrokei  uponaoraeof  (he  wilticsL  men 
of  tnc  age."  Hia  delight  wu  more  to  excite 
M«i  I  iment  than  deteatatioo  ;  and  he  deiecLB  Tol 
baa  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  hia  boofci,  of 
Mm  moral  chancter,  nothing  will  be  found  but 

E'tj  and  eieellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
M,  leueiteiuive  than  that  of  Addison,  i^tll 
■how,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  difTnr- 
MU.  Many  who  praiiie  virtue  do  no  more  than 
Bkiae  iu  Vet  it  u  reawjnable  to  believe  thai 
jLddiaon's  profeeaiona  and  practice  were  at  nc 
anee,  aince,  amidd  that  atarni  of  far- 
lieh moat afhii life wai  pasied,  though 
an  aiBiion  made  him  conepicuoua,  and  his  net! 
vky  made  him  formidable,  the  character  pie 
him  by  hii  friends  wasnevercontradick'dtijr  hi 
•nemiei ;  of  Lhose  wilh  whom  intereii  or  opi 
■ian  tinited  him  he  had  not  only  the  eatccm,  bu 
IkakindneM  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violenc 
of  oppoaitioQ  drove  agaiiut  him,  though  he  might 
toM  the  love,  he  retained  the  revereom. 
It  ii  jually  obMTved  by  Tickell,  that  he   - 

ayad  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  n\igi 
not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit 
atU,  bat  taught  it  to  othera ;  and  from  his 
k  has  been  generally  gubeeivient  to  the  cm 
fMSon  and  of  trutn.      He  has  dissipatpc 
frajudice  that  had  long  connected  eaytly  with 
lica,  and  easineas  of  manners  wiUi   liii' 
piinciples.   He  has  restored  virtue  to  itw  dip 
•nd  tau^t  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed, 
li  an  elevation  of  iiterary  character,  "  abci' 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame."     No  gr 
Micity  con  genius  attain  thin  that  of  hi 
purified   iatellectual  pleasure,  separatee)  : 
avai  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiouencs: 
having  taught  a  luccesnon  of  writers  to  bring 
dennca  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  gnoilnr 
.and,  if  I  may  use  eipresnona  yet  mote  nwiui, 
of  having  "  turned  many  to  rigbteaoancf^s." 

Addison,  in  hia  life,  and  for  some  time  nil er- 
Warda,  was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
TMJers  as  supremely  eicelhng  both  in  poetry 
and  etiticiBm.  Part  of  his  reputation  mnv  be 
ptopeily  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
brtane ;  when,  •*  Swift  observea,  he  becnme  a 
rtatesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levep, 
h  was  no  wonder  that  praise  waa  ace  umuUlrd 
Japan  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  ho- 
naaiably  ascribed  to  his  penonal  charactri :  he 
who,  if  he  had  dailDed  it,  might  have  obtained 
1)w  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 

But  time  quickly  pula  an  end  to  artificial  and 
•eddenlal  fame  ;  and  Addison  ia  to  pass  tlirough 
ftatnritj  piotactM  only  by  tus  genius.    Every 


Bngesnce  ol  criticism,  sink  it  in  ttM  aamt 

irtioa.     A  great  writer  has  lalaly  styled 

'  an  indiflerent  poet  and  a  worse  critic" 

n  poetry  is  fint  to  be  considered  1  of  which 

St  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  <rflen  Ihoae 

ties  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  aentl- 

9,  or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  tt: 

in  :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  v 

port :  there  is  very  rnraly  the  swfulnesa  of 

grandeur,  and  not  veiy  oden  the  splendour  of 

elegance.     He  thinks  --^'-     ■— •  ■--   -■---'— 

faintly.   Thisishiegen  ... 

douhucas,  many  ungle  passages  will  funush 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  aupreme  excellence, 
)  rarely  sinks  into  dulneas,  and  is  stJU  mors 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
L  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmnesa  and 
juabililr,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
ith  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  wilh  any 
linp  that  ofiends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  hie  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somets,  and  to  the  Kins.  His  "  Ods  on  St. 
Cecilia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  baa 
Qmething  in  it  of  Dryden'e  vigour.  Of  lus  ac- 
ount  of  the  English  poets,  be  used  lo  ipeak  as 
'  a  poor  thmg  ;"*  but  il  is  not  worse  than  his 
isual  strain.  He  bos  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
a  his  character  of  Waller, 
Thy  vFiie  could  iho*  fa  Cmmirell's  Innocane*, 

But  BciMi  nest  frsHiii  on  Ihe  Brtilih  Ihrinis, 
Hon  bBihlnrtuinphfUilir'd  inihy  ps^el 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  oonid 

Eliment  Cromwell  had  been  (he  proper  po«t 
ing  William?    Addison,  howevsr,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Itsly  has  been  always  praiaad, 
lut  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  It 
s  more  oorrect,  with  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, t)ian  any  other  of  hia  poems.  There  is, 
iwever,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
ay  properly  be  taken : — 

Flrd  HJIh  thai  nsnis— 
I  brUle  In  my  airufgllni  MuH  wldi  pain. 

To  bridle  a  gtddin  ia  no  very  delicate  idea  ; 
jl  why  must  ahe  be  bridlid  7  becauss  she  lean 

tanned ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  bj 

brrdJr .-  and  whither  will  she  lawuk}  into  a 
Mer  ilnm.  She  is  in  the  Grst  line  a  kerit,  in 
the  sRcoad  a  tool ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  it  to 
keep  his  hunt  or  bia  (ool  from  siaring. 

The  next  composition  ia  the  far-famed  "  Cam- 
paign," which  Dr.  Warton  baa  termed  a  "  Oa" 
letlc  in  Rhyme,"  with  hanhneas  not  often  used 
by  the  good  nature  of  hia  criticism.  Before  a 
cenaute  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  connder 
ihDt  war  ia  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
t)icn  inquire  who  has  dsscribed  it  with  SMHW 
juflnesa  snd  force.  Many  of  oar  own  writsn 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory  ;  yat 
Addison's  is  coDfeasedly  the  best  peifomwnoa : 
hiti  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by 
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the  duit  of  learning ;  hie  images  are  not  box^ 
rowed  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which 
he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  ^*  mighty  bone,**  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  paissions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

Marlb<m>ufffa*8  exploit!  appear  dirinelj  bright— 
Raia'd  of  themaelvee  their  genuine  charme  thej  boaat, 
And  thoee  that  paint  them  trueat,  praise  them  moat. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts  ^  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  welKiung  woea  ehall  aooth  mj  pensive  ghost ; 
He  beat  can  punt*  them  who  shall  feel  them  mosL 

Martial  exploits  may  bepatnleJ;  perhaps  tooes 
may  be  pabUed;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
by  oeiag  wtU  ttmg :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
■ong,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  '*  Campaign"  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  '*Tatler"  to  be  "one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
effect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exemplification.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Heda  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
■o  iEtna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
tays  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain 
rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself,  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tions, as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey ;  he, 
in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  witn  the  resemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  bc^y.  But 
if  Rndar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
hsd  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished 
nis  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have 

f  liven  the  same  portraits  with  difierent  names, 
n  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  Engli^ 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  oreaks, 
with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Hollands 
This  is  a  simile ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Mariborouffh's  person, 
tells  OS,  that  "  Achilles  thus  was  S)rmed  with 
eyerr  grace,"  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
empu&ation.  A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
lent as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
an  exemplification  may  be  considerod  as  two 


parallel  lines  which  nm  on  together  witbarit 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  BflW 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poeoL 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  ana 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Mailr 
borough  "  teaches  the  battle  to  rage ;"  the  angel 
"directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  ia  '*mk- 
moved  in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel  is  "oalsi 
and  serene:"  Marlborough  stands  "unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the  angel  ridii 
"  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Mail» 
borough  are  just  and  noble ;  but  the  sinule  giv€9 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptionfly  Mpft 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexteriij 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  naint 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  mt 
his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  "  ten  schocJ- 
boys  to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  an4 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  shoula  nol 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  "  Rosamond,"  thoujp;h  it  is  aelp 
dom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison't 
compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  th9 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Mailbo* 
rough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  mns 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  g^ 
nius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  aad 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  m  tW 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  ia  litd* 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  Tb* 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  songi^ 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  ^4 
Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  rach 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trusty's  accoant  of 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grosdj 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  if  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  ezcdled^ 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  which,  contraiy  t»' 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  otbflr 
poets,  has,  by  tlie  weight  of  its  character,  feice^ 
Its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unqoestioa* 
ably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  geniua* 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  any 
thing  new.  About  things  on  which  the  pnblie 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right; 
and  of  "  Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  detei^ 
mined,  that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  thaa 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  scntimentf 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  ct 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothin|(  here  "  excitea 
or  assuages  emotion:"  here  is  "no  magical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety,*' 
The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  wi  thout  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  thft 
agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  whal 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering:  wt 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  en'  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  resl 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ; 


*  "  Palm**  meaiui  (saya  Dr.  Warton)  expre»»  or  de-\     t  Bat.  aceordinf  to  Dr.  Warton,  **  ougiu  not  to  haie 
Hb$  them.— C.  I  intended."— C. 
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fci  flieie  is  not  one  among  them  that  stron^y 
tfncU  either  mfiection  or  esteem.  Bat  they  are 
Bide  the  Tefaicles  of  such  sentunents  and  rach 
opreaaton,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
pj  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
ifoiD  his  memory. 

When  ••  Cato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
nied  the  Anthor  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
iBcal  exhibition ;  supposing  that  it  would  be 
Md  more  faTourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
dsed  himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
^  jn^MHtonity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
m  the  staee.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
itioeQeasfiu  beyond  expectation ;  and  its  success 
\m  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of 
#ilogue  too  declamatory,  or  of  unafiecting  ele- 
|HKe,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  unirersahty  of  applause,  however  it  might 
fieU  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
Qlber  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike : 
1st  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He 
hnd  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
iriesd  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acute- 
■BM^  such  as  ouf  ht  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
Adrian  ;^  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
ft  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
4afoiirs  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
■sfience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

"A  deierence  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
pkaaa^  when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
■itval  and  spontaneous  j  but  that  little  regard 
kto  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  afiected  and  arti- 
idsL  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
ki?e  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
kcD  eneOent,  few  have  been  jolerable,  most 
kive  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a 
tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
Ms  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
owu  ment^  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabaL  That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tra^edjry  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
Aebuve  imagination,  or  invincible  preposses- 
M ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
■ipressiDns  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make 
OB  iheniy  and  to  judge  oy  their  own  reason,  and 
tfiBr  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
■eot  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
to  make  jMroselytee,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
srar  the  imaginations  of  others.  But  that  when 
IB  antbor  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
•either  ||enius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
ihi  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
ip  in  indastry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to 
■ppty  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical 
■t ;  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
mm  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without  doors, 
nee  he  despairs  of  dome  it  by  that  whidi  he 
Wks  upon  the  stage.  That  party,  and  passion, 
W  prepossession,  are  clamorous  and  tumul- 
Ims  things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous 
md  tanmltuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
iMms:  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 
ihi  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
isd  Bometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
She  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  beeur  down 
iQ jR^wsition  before  them.'' 
^  He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice; which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
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"  It  is  certainly  (he  duty  of  every  tragic  poet, 
by^  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particular  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
pros]>er,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  loneer  than 
the  readm^  or  the  representation  j  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ; 
and,  therefore,  during  that  readine  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demerits,  they 
must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  oivine  dis^ 
pensation.  And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vancjuished  by 
Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
tlic  credulity  of  Juba :  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  £*ank- 
ness  and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 
wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  tne  poet  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world 
in  its  true  fonn?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  "tntr- 
ror  of  lifey^^  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

"Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  Jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  same  page 
aheda  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  ofhis  friends. 
Now,  smce  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  Questions : 
Of  all  our  countnrmen,  which  do  we  love  most, 
those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  7 
And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  arc 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote  7  And  of  our 
near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  dearest  to  us,  our  orapring,  or 
others?  Otu*  offsprinc;,  most  certainly  ;  as  Na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words.  Providence^  has  wisely 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now, 
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does  it  not  follow  from  what  lias  been  said,  that 
for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency  7  Is 
not  that,  in  plain  Elnglish,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose 
takes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English 
stae^  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
and  m  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica. 
Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which 
any  'other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  wul  not  think  it  tedious. 

*'  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  immediately  in 
comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.     They  lay  their  heads  to- 

Sther,  with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as 
r.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

8yph,    But  it  it  true,  Sempronlua,  that  jour  aenate 
Is  cafpd  lomther  i  Ooda !  thou  muat  be  cautloua ; 
Cato  haa  pTercin;  eyea. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in- 
deed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^nst  him.  Whatever 
opimon  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Ooda !  thou  must  be  cautioua. 

Oh!  yes,  very  cautious;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Ciesar 
would  never  take  you ;  no,  Ctesar  would  never 
take  you. 

**  When  Cato,  Act  11.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thinj^  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civiL  Juba  miffht  certainly  have  batter  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  and  that  is,  to  five  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marda  of  her  iather. 
But  tiie  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing;  is  a  thing  ttiat  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
that  it  is  harcuy  possible. 

"Sempronius,  in  the  second  Act,  comes  back 


once  more  in  the  same  morning  to  the  fforemor't 
hall^  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Byjikmx 
aeamst  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family ; 
which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O — ^*s,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teagae's;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  agaiptt  the 
government.  If  ofikers  at  Portsmoum  shooM 
lay  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
on*  J —  G — 's  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  Q — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspuacjT 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meetuff 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  m 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  placet 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  pri  vate  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  bat 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

"But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  tiiat  if 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and  phi- 
losophy, take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  man- 
ner of  necessity  or  probabihty,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  reeularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  u  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them,  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  oraerly 
succession. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  Uie  ffovemoi's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny :  but,  aa  soon  as 
Cato  is  ffone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  diaoovoi 
himself,  Uke  an  e^egious  fool,  to  be  an  aooooh 
plice  in  the  conspiracy. 

Semp.  Know,  'Yillaina,  when  auch  paltry  slavas  pn- 
Bume 
To  mix  in  treaaon,  if  the  plot  aucceeda, 
They're  thrown  neglected  bjr ;  but,  if  It  ikila, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  doga,  aa  you  ahall  do. 
Here,  take  theae  factioua  monatera,  drag  them  tbttti 
To  audden  death — 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  sayii 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  toat 
possible  at  such  a  jimcture?  Can  a  parcel  oC 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  sovemor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  m  mid-day? 
and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  ddeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  factioua  monatera,  drag  them  fbith 
To  audden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  npoa  tha 
words  of  command,  that  those  guards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  m^ 
pably  discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  witn  the  rest. 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  th«  ^ 
vemment,  the  third  time  m  the  same  day,  wA 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  saas 
time  that  the  euaids  are  canyinff  away  ths 
leaders,  biff  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  oTSem* 
pronius ;  uiough  where  he  had  his  intelligenos 
so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene ; 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 

*  The  peraon  meant  bj  the  inttlala  J.  O.  Is  Sir  Jote 
Oibaon,  lleutenant-goremor  of  Portamonth.  to  UM  ymi 
1710,  and  afterwarda.  He  waa  much  beloved  in  tba  aiM 
and  by  the  common  aokiiara  called  Johnny  Oibaon.— H 
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flMttel  of  p«Moii ;  bat  there  is  wisdom  more 
Apfi  •nougti  to  supply  all  defects. 

%y*.  Osr  first  design,  my  friend,  has  provM  abor- 
thre; 
frill  tWert  ramaina  an  aftar-fame  tn  play  : 
My  troops  are  mouuiad.  their  Numiuian  steeds 
Bacff  up  the  wimU,  anu  lon^  to  scour  the  desert. 
iM  hot  SemproniiM  lead  un  in  our  fligiii, 
Wt>U  feres  the  pate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  piard, 
And  hew  dnwQ  all  that  would  uppuse  our  passage : 
A  day  enli  brinf  \u  into  Cie^ar's  camp. 

t.  Confusion  !  I  have  failed  ol  half  my  purpose ; 

,  the  charraiug  Marcia  *s  left  behind. 


Well !  (Hit  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose 
he  hss  fikiled  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that 
he  has  carried.    But  what  does  he  mean  by 

Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  *s  led  behind  ? 

He  is  DOW  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  nei- 
Iker  seen  her,  Tior  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
■ace  the  play  began.  But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 
phaz: 

What  hinders,  then,  bat  that  rou  find  her  out, 
Aad  hurry  her  away  by  majify  force  ? 

Bit  wbst  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her 
eat?  TheT  talk  as  if  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
s  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Bat  how  to  gain  admission ! 

Oh !  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

B«i  1k»w  to  gain  admission !  for  access 
Is  fircn  to  itf>oe  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

Bat,  raiUenr  apart,  why  acce!>s  to  Juba !  For  he 
was  owned  and  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  SypKax  pnts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
nediately;  and,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  ad- 
that,  1  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 


SjfpIL  Thou  shall  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba^s 
guards. 
The  daors  ariil  open  when  Nuroidia*s  prince 
SseoH  to  appear  belbre  ihein. 

**  Semprooins  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba 
k  fall  diay,  at  Cato*s  house,  where  they  were 
kolh  so  very  well  known,  by  haying  Juba's 
dnm  and  his  guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
•f  Prance  could  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
aoonday,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and 
Eveneo.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help 
Sempfunius  to  young  Juba*s  dress?  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
nsster  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  why  Jtiba*s  guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
wth  jeL  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  poUtic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done 
wilhoat  it ;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gava  to  Sempronius  wss 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  j 

in  mj  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
conunc  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
ef  potting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  drcum- 
vnt  two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
the  Invention  of  old  Syphax : 

Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there ! 


*Ifow  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
as  gooa  as  my  word.    Did  I  not  tell  him, 
I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  7 
*Bat  now  let  ns  lav  before  the  reader  that 
pvt  of  the  seenflry  of  tne  fourth  Act  which  may 


show  the  absurdities  which  the  Author  has  nm 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aris- 
totle has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly,  he  has 
said  enough  in  the  rules  whicli  he  has  laid  down 
for  die  chorus.  For  by  making  the  chorus  an 
essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
the  stage  immediately  after  the  opeiung  of  tha 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe^ 
he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destrojring 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  always  birat 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  ex- 
press rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as 
the  Grecian  poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dents unrcosonaolc  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break  it 

"Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically 
accoutred  and  equipped  with  his  Numidian  dress 
and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  at- 
tend to  him  with  alf  his  ears;  for  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  precious  : 

Semp.    The  deer  is  lodg*d,  I  *Te  tracked  her  to  bar 

coven. 

"  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  play  begtm,  of  her  being  at  ^1 
out  of  harbour ;  and  if  we  consider  the  discourse 
with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street  However, 
to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose^  for  once, 
tliat  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  *ve  tracks  her  to  her  covert. 

**  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  wnen  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  widi 
one  halloo,  he  might  nave  set  upon  her  haunches  7 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  business  and  upon  the  present  danger ; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  ht 
shall  pass  with  bis  mistress  through  the  southern 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the 
guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  baggage  ;  instead  of  doing  this,  Sempro- 
nius is  entertaining  himself  with  whimsies ; 


Semp.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  to 
His  niiiitress  lost !    If  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  ih*  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'T  would  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 
But,  hark  !  what  noise  !    Death  to  my  hopes !  *tis  bs, 
>Tis  Juba*s  self !    There  is  but  one  way  Ufi ! 
He  must  be  murder*d,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  bis  guards. 

**Pray,  what  are   *  those  his  guards?'    I 
thought,  at  present,  that  Jnba's  guards  had 


io^i  tooli,  »Dd  had  bom  dutglinji  -  appliea  what  Marda  siyi  to  SemproQiaa.    Bat 


after  hi>  heeU. 

"Butnowletua  sum  up  all  these  abaurditien 
togalher.  Semproniua  goes  at  nooaday,  in 
Jubi'a  clutbe*  and  with  Juba's  guards,  tii 
Calo's  palace,  in  order  to  pus  for  Jubs,  in  h 
placfl  where  the;  were  bolh  so  ver;  well  knowo ; 
be  meeta  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  hioi 
with  his  own  sutrda.  Upon  the  guards  ippear- 
iDg  a  little  bashTul,  he  threatena  them  : 

"But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
pronius  himself  attacks  Jitba,  while  each  of  thi? 
Ouarda  is  repreientiag  Mr.  Spectator's  ai^  of 
Qie  Qaper,  awed,  it  seenis,  and  tcrrilied  by  Sem> 
pronius's  threats.  Jubs  kills  Sempronius,  ani] 
takes  his  own  simy  pnsooen,  and  carnea  them 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bsyes'3  Iragedy  is  sb 
fullofsbaurditf  asthist 

"  Upon  hearing  Iha  clash  of  BWords,  Lucia 
and  Marcia  come  in.  The  question  ia,  why  no 
men  come  in  upon  hearing  tbe  noise  of  swords 
in  the  goYemor's  hall  ?  Where  waa  the  gover~ 
nor  himself?  Where  were  his  guards  ?  Where 
were  his  servants  7  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  bo 
near  the  peraon  of  a  governor  of  ■  place  of  war, 

yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  atlei  Semproniua 
was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear  who 
were  (he  likeliest  in  the  world  In  be  alarmed: 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  onlj 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  iL  t'pon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
da's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  ajmp- 
tomi  of  an  hysterical  genUewoman  : 


d  whimsy  returns  upon 


tipoD  this  they 

and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  hah 

take*  him  for  Juba  ;  for,  says  she, 

TbI  ru«  l<  smlSeil  up  wilhln  IhD  lanDsal. 
"Now,  how  a  man  could  light,  and  fall  with 
hii  face  muffied  up  in  his  carment,  ia,  I  think, 
a  lilUe  hard  to  conceive !  BesideB,  Juba,  before 
faa  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It 
was  not  bj  his  gaimeol  that  he  knew  this  ;  it 
waa  by  hia  face  then  :  his  face  therefore  waa 
not  muffled.  Upon  aeeing  thia  man  with  his 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-ravingi  and,  own- 
ing her  pfwnon  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begiiia 
to  make  hia  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba 
onters  listening,  I  suppose  an  lip-toe  ;  fori  can- 
not imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pasa,  that  daring  all  Ihia  time  he  had 
lent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snutF- 
•r,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius. 
Widll  bat  lei  OS  regivd  him  listening.  Having 
bft  hii  apprehftukm  behind  him,  he,  at  (ir*i, 


■.rs  himself  Just  time  enough  t 
his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom 
the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous  ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  lilias  which  was  fbnd- 
Iv  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
tor  it.  But  here  1  must  ask  a  question  :  how 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  play  7  Or  how  comee  hs 
lo  be  the  only  person  of  thia  tragedy  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  ao  public  a  place  aa  a  hall?  I  am  afraid  tbs 
Author  was  driven  upon  all  these  abaurditiea 
only  to  introduce  thia  miserable  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  ia  which  is  the  effect  or 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  U3  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth 
Act.  Cato  appears  firBl  upon  the  scene,  aitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture  :  in  his  hand  Plato'a 
treatise  on  the  Immoilality  of  the  Soul ;  adrawn 
sword  on  the  table  hv  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented 
lo  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  lon^  halL  Let 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  pfaco  himself 
in  this  pasture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls 
in  London ;  that  he  should  appear  loltu  in  a 
I  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  swonf  on  the  Ubie  by 
I  him;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tahty  of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard 
Lintot .-  I  desire  the  reader  to  conBider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  phi- 
losopher, or  a  eenetol,  or  some  whimsical  per. 
son,  whofancied  himaelf  all  these  J  and  whether 
the  people,  who  belonged  lo  the  family,  would 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  tlieir 
midriffs  or  his  awn  ?  o      r™ 

"In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  longenoogb 
in  the  aforesaid  poature,  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  halt,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  leclut«  of 
two  long  hours;  that  he  should  propose  lohin> 
self  to  be  private  there  upon  thai  occaaion  ;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  hia  son  for  intruding 
there  ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  thia  hail  upon 
Ihe  pretence  of  aleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 
wound  in  hia  bedchamber,  and  then  be  biDUsht 
I  back  into  that  hall  lo  eipire,  purely  lo  show  hii 
;ood- breeding,  and  aave  liie  frienda  the  troubli 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber ;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  lo  be  improbable,  incredible,  impoi- 

Such  ia  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  a« 
Diyden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much  horaa- 
play  in  his  raillery  ;"  but  it  his  jests  are  coarse, 
His  srnumenis  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
ter lobe  pleased  than  be  taught,  "CAo"iai«ad 
imd  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Fhished  with  conaciousneaa  of  these  detec- 
tions of  absutdily  in  Ihe  conduct,  he  afterwards 
attacked  Ihe  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 
iimused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic  The  parallel  of  the 
(.rincea  and  gods,  in  his  venei  to  Kneller,  is 
jften  happy,  but  ia  too  well  known  lo  be  quoted. 

Hia  tranalalions,  so  far  ai  I  have  compared 
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€m,  want  the  ezftctness  of  a  scholar.  That 
vndentood  his  muthora  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
L  his  Teraions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
•land  them,  beinff  too  licentiously  paraphrasti- 
eaL  They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
OBOoth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 


Hb  poetry  is  polished  and  pure  ;  the  product 
of  a  mmd  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
BoC  anfficiently  rigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fenrid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  ▼ersification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rfaynies  are  oflen  dissonant ;  in  his  **  Georgic" 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
aad  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
IB  hu  translations  than  his  other  works.  The 
nere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
SBMoCh  in  '^  Rosamond,"  and  too  smooth  in 
•Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic  ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
viHiBg  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  testative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific; and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  tastc^ 
lather  then  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  hy  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own,  and  overlook  theu*  masters.  Addison 
is  BOW  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
Dercr  hxre  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
vbich  he  ellbrded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  wovid  think  it  necessary  to  wnte  now, 
cannot  be  effirmed  :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
i^  eommon  talk  was  m  his  time  rarely  to  be 
feend.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamrd  of  ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
aar  aeqoaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
onry  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to  infuse 
litcfary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
eoBveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
vealtby ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
aecessable  and  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
night  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeed- 
ed ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
ezpaoded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance 
was  excited ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
ffe  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
pvxiied  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefaces  with  very  little  par- 
■mony ;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended 
lo  be  aomewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rodiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
fmoed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
write,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

Ao  instmctor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting, 

•  Taste  mnsl  decids.    Warton, — C. 


whose  remariu,  being  superficial,  might  be  easily 
understood,  and  being  jnst,  might  prepare  the 
mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
**  Paradise  Lost"  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science^  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected:  but  by  the 
olandishments  of  gentleness  and  facility  he  has 
made  Milton  a  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  "  Chevy-Chase,"  exposed  nimself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Wagstafie,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  **Tom  Thumb ;"  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fun^ 
damental  position  of  his  criticism,  that  "Chevy- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "tnere  is  a  way  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk ;  by  affectation,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  auest  of  something  unsuit- 
able ;  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  efiects."  In 
"  Uhevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  r^ 
fined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  "  Essays  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination,** 
in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dis- 
positions inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skill 
and  elegance,*  such  as  his  contemners  will  ooi 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first 
rank.  His  humour,  whicn,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to 
give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and 
daily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difikult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  products  of 
imagination. 

>G  a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  reli^on  has  nothmg  in  it  enthu- 
siastic or  superstitious ;  he  appears  neither 
we^ly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprao- 
ticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision; 
sometimes  appears  half-veued  in  an  alle^ry; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fan^ ; 

*  Far,  in  Dr.  Wanon«t  uplnloD,  beyond  Drydsa-^C 
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md  tometimei  riteps  forth  in  the  confidence  of 
reaion.  She  wean  a  thouiand  dresses,  and  in 
all  is  pleasing. 

MiUe  htU>et  ontatua,  milU  deeenter  fuUtet. 
His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  sul^ects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions 
not  groveUing ;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and 
exact  without  apparent  elaboration  ^  always 
equable  and  always  easy,  without  glowmg  words 
or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  ^race  :  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tnes  no  hazardous  in> 
novations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  nis  principal  endeaTOur  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ^  he 
if  therefore  sometimes  verbose  m  his  transitions 


and  connexions,  and  aometimeB  d^cendt  lot 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation  ^  7?^  Y 
his  languajre  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  migitt 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  AnfflicianL 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;♦  be 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity  :  his  periods,  thougn  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar,  but 
not  cosu^e,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison. 


I     *  But,  fays  Dr.  Wanon,  hs  »ometime$  ia  so  ;  and  ia 
*  another  MS.  note  he  adda,  often  ao. — C. 


HUGHES. 


Jom  UvoRBS,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
**  Biogratmia,"  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
name  ot  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  Vitcr,  To  poetry 
he  a(y^d  the  science  of  music,  in  which  beseems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  business,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for 
purchasing .  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth ;  vet  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  modern  lan- 
guages. 

In  1697,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  *'  Peace 
of  R  yswick :"  and  in  1699,  another  piece,  called 
"The  Court  of  Neptune,"  on  the  return  of 
King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers 
of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced  a 
long  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tiTated  other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suo- 
eean  ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  '*  Essay  on  the  Plea- 
sure of  being  Deceived.*'  In  1 702,  he  published, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  *'  The  House  of  Nassau  ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  Otium  Divos  of  Horace. 

In  1 703,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 

*  He  wan  educated  in  a  diMeqting  academy,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe  waa  tutor  :  and  Waa  a  fellow- 
ctutient  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Wattn,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and 
other  persons  of  eminence.  In  the  **  Hora  Lyricae  "  of 
Dr.  Watts,  ia  a  poem  to  iha  memory  of  Mr.  Rowe. — H. 


Stationers'  HaU ;  and  he  wrote  aAerwatds  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  bjr  the  ffreaU 
est  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  beea 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  aavanced,  that 
the  public  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ; 
and  he  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  prefttce  to  the 
translation  of  Bocco/tni,  a  writer  whose  sstiiical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  m  this  country,  even 
thouerh  introduced  by  such  powerful  recom- 
mendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead ;"  and  his  version  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ;  for  oy  a  book 
not  necessary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  oi  diction,  httle  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original.  To  the  *'  Dialogues  "  of  FonteneUe 
he  added  two  composed  by  nimself ;  and,  thougk 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Earl  of  W  barton.  He  judged 
skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar* 
ton,  when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
him :  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  or  promises, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar* 
ton's  offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  "  Miser"  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favour* 
ite  scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undcrtak* 
ings,  and  assisted  both  the  "  Tatler,"  "  Spec- 
tator," and  "Guardian."  In  1712,  he  trans- 
lated  Vertot's  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  produced  an  "Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheos,** 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
"  Calypso  and  Telemachus,"  intenoed  to  show 
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^  IIm  En^h  langmi^eiiiigfat  bereiy  happily 
adi|led  to  music  This  was  impadently  op- 
^•iM  by  th<M«  who  were  employed  m  the  Italian 
9fm%. ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
Mtion,  the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Dske  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
vho  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
itractioQ  of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
ef  the  performance. 

Thcve  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Todson  for  a  translation  of  the  *'  Pharsalia  ^  by 
•ereral  hands  :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
vfaen  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
to  the  ground:  and  the  whole  work  was  afler- 
vards  performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
km  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remark- 
able pfoof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
*Cato**  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persua- 
It  had  long  wanted  the  last  Act,  which 
desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
I  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
it  was,  that  did  not  last  lon^;  for 
Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
kttt  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
AdAson  himself. 

Heafierwaids  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
wish  Ms  fife,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
ABegoiical  Poetry ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
veil  q— lififrd  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
km,  bdi  peihaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
Is^  of  the  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
nnfs  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  for  near 
Ifcii^  yMurs  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
pRHbeo.  The  same  }rear  produced  his  "  Apollo 
•ad  Duhne,"  of  which  the  success  was  very 
SiiMiitfy  pmmntni  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
li^  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hafbes  had  hitherto  suffered  the  mortifica- 
lins  of  a  aarrow  fortune ;  but  in  1717  the  Lord- 
Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
try  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace ; 
he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
Its  successor  Lord  rarker  to  continue 
fie  had  now  affluence;  but  such  is 
Itfe^  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
btahk  eoald  neither  allow  him  long  possession 
MTjiMek  enjoyment 

Hai  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  *'  The  Siege 
tf  DfeiMSCuc,'*  aller  which  a  aU^e  became  a 
This  ^y,  which  still  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap- 
probation, is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draugnt  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion ;  afler  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  wouJd  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consump- 
tion, and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  tea 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  io 
his  patron,  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received  ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Cluistian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  imdoubtedly  re- 
gretted ;  and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatre,**  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
"Biographia*'  vnth  some  depee  of  favourable 
partiality ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
nis  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Air.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  ffn4|p'* 
poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think  among  the  tiUMoJlHt 
in  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  class  you  think  him.*** 

In  Spence*tt  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  sneak 
of  him  with  still  le«s  respect,  as  having  no  daim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 


♦  This,  Dr.  Warton  asseru,  is  very  unjuit  cenaure  i 
and,  in  a  note  in  his  late  edition  of  Pope^s  Works,  akks 
if  "  the  Author  of  such  a  tragedy  as  « The  Siett  of 
Dam&scus*  was  one  of  ihe.mediocribiu.'  Swift  and 
Pope  seem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  pf  aa 
author  who  could  write  f  uch  a  tragedy  .»»—C. 


SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE  OF  BUCEmGHAMSHIRE. 


JsD  SeemcLD,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
m  if  lUusUious  ancestors,  was  bom  in  1649. 
Ik  foil  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  died 
h  II58L  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
tf  atiKor.  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied, 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  jrcars  resolred  to  edu» 
cate  himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  at 
it  is  strange,  and  instnicts,  as  it  is  real. 
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liteimry  acquisitioM  are  more  wonderful, 
u  thoee  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court  When  war  waa 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  se- 
Tenteen,  on  hoard  the  ship  in  which  Prince 
Rapert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
witn  the  command  of  the  fleet:  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  King's  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  coast 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, wnich,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Eu\  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  haj  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  Lady  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

when  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Ossory  commanded ;  and  there 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  : 

"I  have  observed  two  things  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  feast 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  qhot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  tliat  we  could 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fall  mto  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
agite among  us,  which  gives  sufficient  time  for 
maSng  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in 
so  swift  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
ma^  bjT  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it" 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwaras  raised  a  reoriment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  colonel.  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  be  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schombcr?.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  Ho  was  likewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  French  service  to  leam  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
ffuards,  he,  in  return,  madeMonmoutn  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  ana  civil  honours  and  employments ;  yet, 
busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  must 
have  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly 
akilfvlf  if  it  be  true,  which  is  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twentv  jMis  old.  Us 
dation  advanced  Dryaeo  to  tho  laweL 

The  Moors  having  beaiegod  Tangier,  hi  m 
sent  ( 16S0)  with  two  tbounnd  men  to  its  nK 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  wU 
he  was  mtentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  dn^ti 
gratify  some  resentful  jeakmsr  of  the  Kii( 
whose  health  he  therefore  wo«ild  never  fai 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  pha 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  peifoimed  iate 
weeks :  and  the  Moors  without  a  conlflA  mi 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  ^  The  yina'i 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  faahirwdhit  ■ 
those  times,  with  httle  power  of  invntiaff 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kisdjA 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  heoih 
nued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  hefoie. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  wksli 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  be  thoifil 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expeded  n 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soiste 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  tJuuiKisi 
were  not  disappointed ;  he  wras  immediileira^ 
mitted  into  tneprivy-council,  and  mdiki 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  iatkk^ 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  ht  daiM 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illeff^ity.  Bniif 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  theKnfto 
mass,  and  kneelecl  with  the  rest,  but  had  n^ 
position  to  receive  the  Romish  fiuth,  ortafim 
It  upon  others ;  for  when  the  priests,  eoconiii 
by  his  appearances  of  comphanee^  attesBplak 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Bomet  his  i» 
corded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  inili» 
tion,  and  that  he  had  taken  mack  pains  toh» 
lieve  in  God  who  had  made  tlM  wofid  and  d 
men  in  it ;  but  that  he  shoald  not  be  easir 
persuaded  that  man  tons  qwUif  amd  wimi*  Gd 
again. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  souumsh 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  # 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  bt  ii 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Ai^ 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  for  the  protestant  lA- 
gion,  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  wwl* 
tured  in  the  Tower  ;  concerning  which  thse  ii 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  toAi 
historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  thosdi  ^ 
did  not  promote  it  There  was  once  adeB|iif 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  thefts 
of  Orange;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsborf  d^ 
couragcd  the  attempt,  by  declauing  tbst  M^ 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  Kmg  ^tta 
afterwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  wkit  It 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  beeandt^ 
«'Sir/*  said  he,  <*  I  would  have  discoveiediiti 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  wfaidiKi^ 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  yon." 

Finding  ICing  James  irremediably  eidad^ 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereigntj,  f^ 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  di* 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  vo^ 
please  the  prince,  theirjprotector,  to  have  a  si*"" 
m  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  K0I 
William:  yet,  either  by  the  king's  di8trost,or 
his  own  discontent,  he  hyed  some  yean  witbo^ 
employment.  He  looked  on  the  king  «^ 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  asf 
be  credited,  with  contempt.    Ho  waa^  notvii^ 


;  Am  mvendou  or  indiflerenee,  made 
of  Normanby,  (1694,)  but  Btill  opposed 
too  aome  important  queBtione  ;  jet  at 
Wva  TOceWed  into  the  cabinet- council, 
Mnnon  of  three  thousand  pound?. 
is  mcceuion  of  aueen  Anne,  wKom  he  is 
Wre  courted  when  (he*  were  bothjoiing, 
higUj  favoured.  Before  her  coronation 
Ab  rnftde  him  lord  privy-Mai,  and  soon 
nd-lieutensnt  of  the  north  tiding  of 
IKC  He  wu  then  named  commissioner 
ding  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union ; 
•  Kade  neit  year,  first,  Duke  of  Norman- 
d  Ihen  of  Buckinghamshire,  there  being 
lad  to  be  m>me«rhere  a  latent  claim  lo  the 
'  Bnckingham. 

\  •Act,  becoming  jealoita  of  the  Duke  of 
IVSilgh,  he  re«gned   the  privj-aeal,  and 

roflenaive  to  the  Queen,  for  ioviling  ^e 
■  SophiatoEngland.  The  aueen  court- 
t  badt  with  an  olTer  no  less  than  that  of 
■cetlorship;  which  he  refused.  He  nnw 
Aom  business,  ind  buillthithoose  in  the 
ikich  is  now  the  ttueen's,  upon  ground 
I  bj  the  crown. 

Bthe  ministry  was  changed,  (1710.)  he 
■de  loid-chainberlain  of  the  household, 
•earred  in  all  transactions  of  that  time. 


Thj  wtiline  hia  two  Iraaedies.    He  died 

*f**,  1730-SI. 

*■■  thrice  married :  by  his  two  first  wi^es 

■•children;  by  his  third,  who  was  the 
m  of  Kin^  James  hy  the  Countess  of 
WtB,  and  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  An- 

ha  had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
a  aon,  bom  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
lanendtothelineofShejfleld.  It  ia  ob- 
m,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
L  The  dutchess  died  in  1742. 
Auacter  is  not  to  be  proposed  u  worthy 
Mian.  His  religion  he  majr  be  supposed 
I  teamed  from  Hobbcs  J  and  Ms  morality 
tb  ai  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opi- 
His  sentiments  witli  respect  to  women 
Md  up  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  and  his 
■•■  concerning  property  were  such  as  b 
^4able  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
H^  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance 
laation  to  his  affiiirs,  siS  if  a  man  might 
•aee  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness. 
■id,  however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
Dd  to  have  been  very  ready  lo  apologize 
violences  of  passion, 
a  introduced  into  this  colleclion  only  as 

[  and   if  we  rrrdit  the  Icatimony  of  his 
tfotaries,  he  was  ■  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank. 
wool  and  flalterr  are  now  nt  an  end  ; 
■a  no  longer  sofiened  by  his  bountic 
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LDsl  sometimes  glimmen,  but  ntrely  shines,  fee- 
bly laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songa 
are  upon  common  topics  ;  be  hopes,  and  grieves, 
and  repents,  and  despairs,  and  rejoicea,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  sluuaa  :  to  be  great, 
he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  m  hia 

In  his  "Essayon  Satire,"  he;vaa  always  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  His 
''  Essay  on  Poetry"  is  the  great  work  for  whidi 
he  was  praised  by  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and 
Pope  ;  and  doubtless  by  many  more  whose  eu- 
logies have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  hi^ 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  his  lifelime  improviag  it 
by  succesaive  reviials,  so  that  there  la  acan:ely 
any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition 
diners  more  from  the  firaL  Amongst  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  compoailioD* 
of  Dryden,  which   were  written  aAer  the  first 

jpearancB  of  the  essay. 

At  ihe  lime  when  uiis  work  tint  appeared, 
yet  fully  established,  and 


therefore  Tnsi 
him.    Thelw< 


)  last  lines  were  these.      The  epie 


uccmd  when  g««  Torquaio,  and  whera  grauu 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
ned,  and  the  order  of  names  continued  :  but 
low  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highelt 

place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 


Mini 


mj  tip 


t  TaaaoM 


Amendments  are  seldom  made  « 

<ken  of  a  rent ;  lofty  doe«  not  s 

ellasMilton. 

One  celehrated  line  seems  to  be  bortAed. 

The  Essay  calls  a  perfect  cbaiacler  ^ 

ftulOcn  moniMr  wUeh  ita(  world  ne'sraaw. 

Scaliger,  in  his_poems,  terms  Virgil  siru  lot* 

rutrum.     Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed 

have   read  ScaUger's   poetry  ;  perhaps  he 

round  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  happily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda- 
tions, many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
pamnces  of  negligence  ;  as  when  he  gives  the 
fa»s  of  elegy,  he  insists  upon  connexion  and 


»h.i»ouwi 
'lih  gklli, 


His  verses  are  oflen  insipid,  but  his  memoira 
are  lively  end  agreeable  j  be  had  tlis  perspicuity 
and  elegance  M  an  hietoiiao,  but  not  the  fin 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 


Matthew  Pmiiit  is  oncof  ih'ise  thai  luu  bnril 
OUL  from  an  olncure  orif^nnl  to  ^reaL  eminmce. 
He  wa>  bom  July  SI,  1C64,  pccording  IQ  somf, 
U  Winburn,  in  DoneUhire,  of  I  know  not  wh^it 
|Mueau ;  oihen  uy,  ihaL  lie  wu  the  ion  of  a 
joiner  of  London  ;  be  was  perhapa  willing 
enough  to  leave  his  binti  unsBliled,*  in  hope, 
Ukfl  Don  auiiote,  thai  <h>;  hisioriin  of  his  ne- 
ts miglit  find  him 


;o  hflvr. 


He  is      , , 

death,  into  the  hsodi  c 
naai  diarintc  Cross 
0  Dr.  Busbj,  . 


i-  faUiei 


intendine  to  give  him  anj  rduratinii  ! 
thatof  The  school,  Ir-'- ■■--  -'-■--  - 
•dfanced  ir 


il,  look  him,  when  he  waa 


the  Earl  or  E>oraet,  celebrated  Tor  palronagu  <  I' 
pains,  found  hini  by  chance,  ai  Burnet  relntc;, 
reeding  Horace,  and  wai  bo  well  pleased  wilh 
hii  proficiency,  tbat  he  undertook  llie  caie  and 
cosi  of  his  academical  education. 

He  enured  his  name  in  Su  John's  College,  qi 
Cambridge,  in  168S,  in  his  eigiilecnih  yenr  ; 
and  il  may  be  reasonabljr  auppiMed  that  lie  was 
distinguished  among  his  cnrilempornrica.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  tn  four  years  ;J 
and  two  years  afterwards  wroie  the  pciein  on 
the  "  Deity,"  which  slamis  first  in  his  vnliinic. 

[t  is  the  established  praclirc  of  Hint  C"l!f::p, 
to  send  every  year  to  tlv  K/irl  uf  Kscicr  somt- 
poems  upon  sacred  sulijiei-,  in  ncknitwl'd::- 
metit  of  a  benefaction  cnjnjed  bv  them  fn'm 
tho^ounty  of  bis  anc^jitiir.  On  this  ocrusion 
wea'lhose  verses  wrilien,  whirl),  tliou^b  iiD- 
ihi^  is  said  of  their  success,  seem  la  have  re- 
commeniled  him  to  some  notice  ;  far  his  praise 
of  the  Countess's  music,  and  his  Jlnes  on  the 
famoui- picture  of  Seneca,  aHiml  reason  for  ima- 
gining that  he  was  more  oi  less  conversant 
with  that  family. 

The  some  year  he  puijliehed  ihe  "City  Monse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  la  ridicule  Drydon's 
"  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  eonjunclian  with  Mr. 
Monlfpie.  There  is  a  aloryS  of  great  pain 
tuflered,  and  of  tears  abed,  on  ibis  occasion,  by 
Dryden.  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  nmn 
should  be  so  treated  by  those  to  nhnin  he  bad 
always  been  civil."       By  tales  like  these  is  Ihp 


•  Tbe  difflcul 


'rTlt 


aAuwirda,  hn  was  rt^eioil  ai-mi  ht  ii\,a~-l(  '-^n 
UMdleui.    Tbaluncordouihl  ir>lH  trrfcrrid.  b 


mil;  wilh  Ihs  cam^rm  ■ccfunl 


liRtd  :  when  (hey  are  attacked,  every  oi 
re  see  ihem  humbled  :  what  is  hoped  is  rwi 
believed,  and  what  is  beheved  is  cpnBdM 
told.  Drydrn  had  been  more  afcustom^ 
hostilities  than  that  such  ertemies  thould  h 

"  " '  we  can  sunnose  hi .  -^ 

enomf 


The  "  Cily  Mouse  and  Countty  Mouse" ) 
cured  its authmi  more  solid  advnniai^tbMl 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were! 
speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtM 
the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  cf  disoOM 
as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  piobably  knew  | 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  waa  lb*  I 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  tocoojpb 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  sow 
lice,  that  (in  1691)  be  was  sent  to  tbe  C 
Siess  at  the  Hnguc  as  secretary  to  the  Ciilb« 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  noble^  to.rf 
Europe  has  perhaps  ecarcely  seen  any  ll 
equal,  was  farmed  the  grand  alliance  agk 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effedf] 
porlionale  tothe  macnificence  ofthe  transMf 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  w 
tion  into  piiblfc  business,  was  so  pleaaiqi 
Ktne  WilUam,  that  he  made  him  one  of 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber;  and  he  is  I 
posed  to  have  ptissed  some  of  the  next  ytta 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetn 

ThedeathofQueenM»ry(in  ]E95)t««dil 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  no  ftii 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended,  Dryda^ 
deed,  as  a  man  discountenanced  and  dspni 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  malM 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tM 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  uUNI 
Maria's  praue  was  not  confined  to  the  Eh 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  "11 
Anglicanie." 

Pi'ior,  who  was  both  a  ^t  and  a  conn 
was  loo  diligent  to  miss  this  opportunity  <( 
spect.  He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  "MJ 
sented  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  waa  DM Jl 

In  two  years  he  was  secretajy  to  mnolliM< 
bossy,  at  tbe  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  lM| 
and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the  oo^ 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  M 
dered  wilh  ereat  distinction. 

As  he  v.aa  one  day  surveying  the  apsirtlB 
at  Versailles,  beini;  shown  the  victories  of  U 
painted  by  Le  Bi-un,  and  asked  whelhttn 
King  of  England's  palace  bad  any  such  daqi 
[ions :"  The  monuments  of  my  master's  acwi 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  every  where  butlB 

The  pictures  of  Lc  Brun  are  not  on^ 
themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  « 
eiplained  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that] 


pUmbflT,  IfifT,  a  prcseDI  af 
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lean  and  Radne  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  followiof  year  at  Loo  with  the 
Kin^  ;  from  whom,  afler  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  Elngland,  and  upon  his  arriiral 
be<;anie  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of 
Jersev's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
IsBg,  Decause  Jersey  was  removed  ;  hut  he  wan 
son  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

Tfaifl  year  (1700^  produced  one  of  his  longest 
wad  moat  splendid  compositions,  the  **  Carmen 
Bceolare,'*  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
•f  cclehratioD.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  nim  of 
lattery :  be  probably  thought  all  that  he  wrote, 
•ad  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly 
sd  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
<^  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
Bras  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
him  in  his  verses ;  he  considered  him 
•■  a  liero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 

K  others  in  compliance  vith  the  fashion, 
t  in  celebrating  King  WilUam  he  followed 
hm  iadination.   To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate 
fnbe  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 
Amoogthe  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future 

Kof  vVilliam's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
hIiiI  Arts,  and  among  them 


1mm  ikat  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
Asi  m  JQBl  i<ttoiDs  fix  our  doubtful  speech  ; 
■^-~  ' —  oar  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
w«  to  our  monarchs  owe, 

profess  our  tonrue  through  every  land 

iDTolt*d  his  aid  or  bleasM  his  hand. 

Tkkdl,  in  his  "Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
HHhope  of  a  new  academy : 

cbaiiui  our  daring  languag e  bound, 
^  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 


A  great 


the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
Tickell   might  have  been  im- 
with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  **  Propo- 
ascertaining  the  English  Language,"  then 
■My  nibhshed. 

.  la  mt  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
fhMon  representative  of  East  Grinstead.    Per- 
il^ il  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
Wtw;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
mm  lofds  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
•treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him- 
mimsteriaUy  employed, 
part  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  was  a 
of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
t  for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
to  nnike  or  to  polish  verses.    When  the 
of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen, 
lhiM;^anioi^  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
%it  m  the  mcreasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
■lEpiitle  to  Boilean. 
He  poblished  soon  afterwards   a  volume  of 
with  tht  encomiastic  character  of  his 
patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
**  CoDege  Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
*Kat^hrown  Maid." 
TIm  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in 
IM  eidted  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 
^  iBi  oecasioD  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable 
;  sad  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 

SO 


other  composition  produced  by  that  event  which 
is  now  remembered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  WilUam  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  was  disgracea  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced 
through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the 
general  acclamation  ^  the  fame  of  our  counsel- 
lors and  heroes  was  mtrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Clueen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  burdensome,  and  the  ministers  were  in- 
solent Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hops 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  couit 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Clueen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  alhes,  the  avarice  of  ge- 
nerals, the  t3rranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  **  Exami- 
ner" was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times, as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Gaffli*s 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  either 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  m 
haste  to  end  the  war ;  and  Prior,  being  recalled 
( 1 7 10)  to  his  former  employment  of  makingtrea- 
ties,  was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris^ 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bercd  at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brought  with  nim  the  AbbcTQiMd- 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  FnLnce, 
invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packetpboat,  either  xea- 
lously  or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house, 
where  the  Gtueen's  ministers  met  Mesnager, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Clueen. 

"My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  senss 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagements 
are  entered  into ;  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best 
versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servants,  who  have  been  trusted  m  this  secret,  if 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  futurs 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud- 
ing that  convention  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  unporUnt  night  was  u 
some  degree  clandestine,  tne  design  of  treating 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  ths 
whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
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char^  of  high  treason ;  though,  at  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
made  without  private  interviews  and  prehminary 
discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
but  the  Ufe  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (1711-12,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohngbroke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formality ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
and,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Gtueen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
linffbroke  says  in  his  letter,  ^*  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  ^nnal  embass^r  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Bvfetf  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
revised  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  vrithout 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  witn  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Clueen, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  **  1 
shall  expect,'*  says  he,  "  with  impatience,  the 
return  of  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus :  **  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  must  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis.*' 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  foUowmff ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ins  to  the  usual  late  of  greatness,  it  was  attend- 
ed with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
He  had  not  all  tnat  is  customarily  given  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Clueen,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  that  he  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  tories  and  the  degradation  of 
Wor.  He  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  bdng  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
were  not  discharged  before  March,  though  bus 
old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
waa  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  Mareh***  by  a  war- 
rant, but  was,  however,  sufi*ered  to  live  in  his 
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own  house,  under  the  custody  of  the  meBsengci^ 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrogators ; 
who,  in  this  examination,  ot  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  b^  their  turbulence ;  for  he  con- 
fesses that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
dicted or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
bis  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Elarl  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  not  remember  which ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  "Could  any  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  "  or  more  innuman, 
than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  might,  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor  ?  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which  I  coula 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pre- 
sent Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  detcnnine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit 
favour ;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Conin^sby  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  Tne  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  7"  The  messenger 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishment.  At  which 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner  ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  iu" 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  againt  him.  What  made  him  so 
acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  afUr 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
m  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  by 
writing  his  "  Alma."  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  dischai^d. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
else.    Whatever  the  profit  of  his  employmeoU 
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■ight  haye  been,  he  had  alwayt  spent  it ;  and  at 
the  age  of  fiity-threef  was,  with  all  his  abilities, 
iadanger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
Vat  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
vhea  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  re- 
luniiig  it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
ke  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by 
sobsenpUon.  The  expedient  succeeded  bv  the 
bdttstry  c^  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposals,*  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
wiuiheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
goineas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  ttnal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  whi^  Frior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Hariev  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  the  day  in 
caotemplatiTe  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  cmieu  It 
ii  Boi  enlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  com- 
Biaiss  of  deafness ;  *'  for,  "  says  he,  **  I  took 
btk  eaie  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  oocorrences  in  his  remaining  life,  I 
hate  Ibuiid  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
'^Ihawff^  says  he,  'treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Casbridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!)  and 
ipoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap  I  What, 
UK  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
iq>  half  tne  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  ! 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Eat\  of 
OxJkgd^  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
lad  was  buried  in  Westminster ;  where,  on  a 
lament  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
vanity,"  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
gimfen  this  epitaph : 

Bui  Temporifl  Historiam  meditantl, 

Pstuatim  obrepens  Febria 
Operi  aimul  et  Vits  filum  abrupit, 
8epC  18,  An.  Dom.  1731.    JEtaL  57. 

Vir  EximiuB, 

Sereniflsimis 

Refi  GuLiCLMo  Recin»que  Masije 

In  Congressione  i  cederatorum 

Hags,  anno  1690,  celebrata 

Datode  Magna  Britannia  Legatia, 

Turn  its 

Qia  aano  1697  Pacem  Rriwicxi  confecerunt. 

Turn  ila 

Qfd  apud  Oalloa  annia  proximia  Legatlonem 

OMeniM,  eodem  etiam  anno  1097  In  Hibemia 

SxcaKTAaiUi ; 

Nacnon  In  utroque  Honorabili  conaeaau 

Eorum 

f^  anno  1700  ordinandia  Commercil  negotiia 

llniqae  anno  1711  dirigendia  Portorii  rebua, 

Pneaidebant, 

CoMMXifiOHAaiUf ; 

PMiremo 

Ab  Akha 

Felicisaima  memoria  Reglnft 

Ad  LvnovicuM  XIV.  Gallin  Regem 

MiMuaanno  1711 

De  Pace  atabilienda, 

(Pace  eiiamnum  durante 


»  Swift  obiaioed  many  subacripdona  for  him  in  Ir»< 


Diuque  ut  bonl  jam  omnea  aperam  duratura,) 

Cum  Bumma  poieatate  Legatua : 

MATTHJEUS  PRIOR,  Armiger : 

qui 

Hoa  omne«,  quibua  cumu)atua  est,  Titulos 

Humanitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionia  laude 

Superavit ; 

Cui  enim  naacenti  facilea  arriaerant  Muaae, 

Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpolivit; 

Juvenem  in  Collegio  S*ii  Johannia 

Cantabrigia  optimis  Scientiia  inatruzit} 

Virum  denique  uuxit ;  et  perfecit 
Malta  cum  viris  Frinci|}ibua  conauetudo; 

Ila  natua,  ita  instilutus, 

A  Vatum  Choro  avelli  nunquam  potuit, 

Sed  solebat  asppe  rerum  Civilium  gravitatem 

Amoeniorum  Liierarum  Studiia  condire : 

£t  cum  omne  adeo  Foeticea  genua 

Haud  infeliciter  tentaret, 

Turn  in  Fabellis  concinn^  lepi^que  tezendis 

Mirus  Anifex 

Neminem  liabuit  parem. 

Haec  liberalia  animi  oblecumenta, 

Quaro  nullo  Illi  labore  conatiterint. 

Facile  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  usua  eat  Amid ; 

Apud  quos  Urbanitatum  et  Leporum  plenua 

Cum  ad  rem,  quscunque  forte  indoerat, 

Apcfe,  varife,  copioeeque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quaeaitum,  nihil  vi  expreaaum 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  uliro  effluere, 

Et  quasi  jugi  t  fonte  affatim  exuberftre, 

Ita  auoa  tandem  dubioa  reliquit, 

Esaetne  in  Scriptia  Foeta  Elegantioi 

An  in  Convictu  Comes  Jucundlor. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili* 
ties  and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  T^haracter 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  ra^e  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man's  interest  to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whig8,t  under  whose  patronage  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tones  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  hro- 
ihtr ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
afilection,  to  the  £arl  of  Oiibrd  and  nis  £unily. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  however,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  Qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himselfl  Tnis  was  surely  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exaltea  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  de^^radation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  office  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  mudi  experience  of  his  knowled^  and  dex- 
terity, at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important^  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  Frendi  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lif^ter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  nis 
answers  to  a  boastful  Frenchman  has  been  re- 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another 
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equally  proper.  During  his  embassy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accom- 
minied  with  his  own  voice,  the  principal  singer. 
Frior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
term^  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
postulate with  him  tor  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
"  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  mais 
il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  s^aurois  vous  en- 
tendre." 

In  a  cay  French  company,  where  every  one 
sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  which  the  burden 
was,  ''Bannissons  la  Melancholie :"  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  aAer  the  performance  of 
a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

Mail  cetce  voix,  et  ces  beaux  jeux, 
Fonc  Cupidon  m>p  dan^efeux  ; 
Et  je  suit  triste  quand  je  crie, 
Baaniaaona  la  Melancholie. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  wnile  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  lus  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count so  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve insertion.! 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 

?>ent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
ope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  bis  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  J  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
faculties, 

Straln'd  to  the  height, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 

Oaxxled  and  apent,  ai^nk  down,  and  aought  repair." 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  atramed,  and  in 
such  warU  of  repatTy  after  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  speculatists,  who  strain  their  faetdties  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  lefl  us,  seem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  li^ 
was,  it  seems^  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

Paioa  has  written  with  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Tales,  Love-verses,  Occasional  Poems, 
"iflma"  and  "Solomon." 

His  Tales  h  :ve  obtained  general  approbation, 
being  written  with  great  familiarity  and  ^reat 
■prigntliness  ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  "The  Ladle ;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither 
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prrave  nor  merry.  "Paulo  Purgantij"  which 
has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  "Hans  Gravel,"  not  over  decent; 
and  "Protogcnes  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disim'eeable,  with 
modem  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The 
adventure  of  "  Hans  Gravel"  has  passed  through 
many  successions  of  merry  wits  ;  for  it  is  to  be 
founci  in  Ariosto*s  "  Satires,"  and  is  perhaps  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  tne  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for 
they  arc  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Ghloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.  His  fictions  therefore  are  mytholo- 
gical. Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
Epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
balhiri!^.  Then  Gupid  is  mUtaken;  then  Cupid 
is  disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Gany- 
mede; then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
itory  quiver  gracefiU  at  her  fide ;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable  ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  ona^ 
fecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not  "like  a  man  of 
this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  it 
"  Henry  and  Emma  ;"  a  dull  and  tedious  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady*s  constancy,  it 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  remem- 
bered, raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlesque  of  Boilcau^s  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy. 
The  poems  to  tne  King  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  "Carmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  mieht  praiie 
or  censure  it  by  caprice,  without  danger  ol 
detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  hat  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 
His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanza :  an 
uniform  mass  ot  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding. 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  ween  and  /  weetf  without  exclunon 
of^  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poem 
neither  ancient  nor  modem.    Hit  mention  <yi 
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ad  Bellona,  and  his  comparison  of  Marl- 
li  to  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
',  are  all  puerile  and  unafTccting;  and  yet 
lespicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovante,  and 
ith  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
uid  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
r  auch  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
t  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
idge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
1  on  any  subject. 

9  Epilogues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lucius  he 
happily  facetious  ;  but  in  the  prologue 
iie  Clueen,  the  pedant  has  found  nis  way, 
Unen'a,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda, 
tpigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 
f  others,  sometimes  elegant,  sometimes 
,  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  best 

"  Camelion,"  and  the  epitaph  on  John 
m. 

eely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
iBd  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
ichus  is  sufficiently  licentious ;  the  para- 
OQ  St  PauPs  Exhortation  to  Charity  is 
Uj  beautiful. 

na"  is  written  m  professed  imitation  of 
bras,*^  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
bunce:  "Hudibras"  wants  a  plan,  because 
i  imperfect;  "Alma"  is  imperfect,  be- 
t  teems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior 
I  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drifl 
^  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
raaent  moment. 

1  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
fbt  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior;  his  num- 
ve  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
venification :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
rt  minor :  he  had  not  Butler^s  exuberance 
tter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
m  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  he  knew 
polish  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 

Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profusion, 
of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
HLi  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
B  makes  a  fine  show.  "Alma"  has 
dmirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
be  the  author. 

omon"  Ls  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted 
;ection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
»eding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration. 
9ction  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
Titten  with  great  labour ;  and  who  is 
to  think  that  he  has  been  labouring  in 
He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowledge 
ch  thought ;  had  often  polished  it  to  ele- 
often  di^iiied  it  with  splendour,  and 
nee  heightened  it  to  sublimitv:  he  per- 
n  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  dis- 
bat  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
ire  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
fi  and  alluring  curiosity. 
Duaness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
Dcee  or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
aess  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
d  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
iTf  IB  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
>re  and  more  slowly  through  every  suc- 
interval  of  bpace. 


Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which 
an  author  is  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  sel- 
dom tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  com- 
position fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change 
of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiv- 
ing himself:  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he 
will  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  ofiend  than  de- 
sire to  instruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject^  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently diversified,  but  fron)  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra  : 
the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  and 
to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefore 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

\  ct  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  that  shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  delight;  many  from  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  ana  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  li^ht  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors. 
The  "  Thief  and  Cordeher"  is,  I  suppose,  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  ori^nal  production  ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epigram  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  known  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  ot 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 

De  Sacerdote  Furem  consolante. 

Qiiidam  eacrificus  furem  comitatus  euntem 

Hue  ubi  dal  sonics  carnificina  neci, 
Ne  sie  moestus,  ait ;  Bummi  conviva  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  cceliiibus  (si  modo  crcdis)  erla. 

Ille  gemens,  si  vera  mihi  solatia  prasbes, 
Hospes  apud  superos  sis  meus  oro,  refert 

Sacrtficus  contra  ;  mihi  non  convivia  fas  est 
Ducere,  jejunans  liac  edo  luce  niliiU 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  dili^nce 
and  his  judgment      His  diligence  has  justly 

f)laced  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the  £af  • 
ish  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso- 
lutely endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idle- 
ness :  he  has  no  careless  lines,  of  entangled  sen- 
timents :  his  words  arc  nicely  selecteo,  and  his 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  It  this  part  of  his 
character  suffers  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not 
always  sufficient  consonance,  and  from  the  ad- 
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mission  of  broken  lines  into  his  "Solomon ;" 
bat  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley,  that 
hemistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment 
as  secured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached 
to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate 
in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  iudfi^ment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Lon^inus 
of  Eunpides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometinies 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion 
kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail. 
Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many 
vigorous,  but  few  happy  lines ;  he  has  every 
thins  by  purchase,  ana  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh  :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeath- 
ed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study:  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formea  at  once ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  call^,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose  ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by 
unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  tnplets  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  '*  So- 
lomon" he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success;  his  interrupted  lines  are 
unpleaaing,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  is  less 
■tnkinff. 

He  nas  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
hoose  is  altered  by  buildiujg  another  in  its  place 
of  a  different  form.    With  how  little  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  ttanxa  to  that  of 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show ; 

SPENSER. 

_  • 

She  flyinir  fai>t  from  Heaven^s  hated  ikee, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover'd  wide. 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wildemeas  apace, 
From  living  eyea  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  ana  caves  lonff  une«pv*d, 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  anaUna  lair, 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  ahide. 
To  rest  themselves^  and  weary  puw'rs  repdr, 
Where  store  they  found  or  all,  that  dainty  was  and  nm. 
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To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  fllea, 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  Hon  near. 
Ill-starrM  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  Britbh  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  surprise  to  gam : 
*Tis  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  hat 
avoided  difficulties ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  hat 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure ;  for,  when  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaxie 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldoiQ 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  light- 
ness, and  facility :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior 
may  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtleif 
understooa  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  hh 
uncle*s ;  **  the  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  wfaia 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantij 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  < 
sions,  and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was 
powered  by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he 
ed  not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegaaee  m  a 
poet 
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WiLUAM  CoNOREVE  descended  from  a  family 
in  Sta£R>rdshire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their 
line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known :  if  the  inscription  upon  his ' 

ment  be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1678.  For  tht 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  liif 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  elscL  that 
be  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Soutnem  menttonad 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  miuaif 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographfln 
assign  his  nativity  to  Bardsa,  near  Leep^hl 
Yorkshire,  from  tne  account  given  by  tii»«— 1^ 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  haa  told 
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Ike  troth  about  his  own  biith,  ia,  in  appearance, 
to  be  Tery  deficient  in  candour ;  yet,  nobody 
can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
coQTenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no 
erii  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
nenl  degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
lightly  uttered  ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
lopported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought 
a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  continued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates  ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
lised  m  howaur,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
An,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Whercrer  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
bo,  his  father  having  some  military  employment 
that  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  afler  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
ma?  be  reaaonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
anJ  success,  his  father  thoui^ht  it  proper  to  as- 
■fn  him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten  ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Kevolu- 
tioQ,  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
Kveial  years,  but  with  very  Uttle  attention  to 
*    Matntes  or  reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
nry  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
iaB|iiiation,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
Katment^  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
giTeo.  His  first  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
I*  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :"  it 
ii  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
|»ait  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
tBM  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
nther  pv^i*®  it  than  read  it 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  "  The  Old  Ba- 
dtelor ;"  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  **  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
kaaw,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
vrote  it,  I  hid  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
di4  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
afit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
dberabon,  it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
Bore,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
im  of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
ditwn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  mfficult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools." 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.     **  The  Old  Bachelor"  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great  elabo- 
rateness of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wH.    The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
indeed,   a  very  wonderful    performance :    for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  ;  and 
was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.    Dryden  said, 
that  be  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
thty  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
gnatar  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
ern used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
1^  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
It  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had 
alniost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  afterwards  so 
iMfl  penuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
a  jFfear  before  it  was  actecL  the  manager  allowed 
ili  Anchor  the  pmrilefleof  the  house. 


Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  Ucensing  coaches,  and  soon 
afler  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passino^  world ;  the  difficulty 
therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  "The  Old  Bachelor"  be  more  neariy 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigor- 
ous and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  cha- 
racters by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia- 
logue is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceits, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessa- 
rily from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot.  Bluff,  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions are  made,  will  still  remain  the  woric  of  very 
powerful  and  fertile  faculties ;  the  dialogue  is 
quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
tne  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it 
"  o*er-informs  its  tenement" 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his 
abilities  m  "The  Double  Dealer,"  which  was 
not  received  with  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  audi- 
ence. These  apolo^es  are  always  useless :  "  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;"  men  may  be 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  died, 
soon  afler,  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  of>  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  com- 
position in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing 
IS  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calcu  lated 
nativities :  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days  :  and  Shaflesbury  himself, 
though  he  had  no  relijgion,  was  said  to  regara 
predictions.  The  Saimr  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian ; 
wbfliehe  exhibited,  two  years  aflerwards,  ( 1687,) 
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"  The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  so  written 
as  to  show  him  sofiiciently  qualified  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
rerised  it,  he  reduced  the  versification  to  ^eater 
regularity,  there  is  more  bufttle  than  sentiment, 
the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but  except  a  very 
few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  stratn^em,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  be- 
fore other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Among  all  the  efibrts  of  early  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  becran  the  long  continued  con- 
troversy between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
rei^n  of  Charles  the  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "Histrio-Mastix,"  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
stage-plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and 
crimes  of^  the  puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan  ; 
he  therefore  (1698)  published  "  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage,"  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
Kgious  zeal  and  honest  indignation.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learn* 
ing ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
oflen  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  those poweiis  exalt- 
ed and  invigorated  by  just  conndence  in  his 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey.  His 
onset  was  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  htUe  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wonderea  why 
it  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to 
resist  or  fly.  Dryden-s  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
dence, angnr  as  ho  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
conflict:    Coogreve  and  Yanbrugh  attempted 


answers.  Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  aaaiUD- 
ed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad* 
versary  his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapona, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of^con- 
tumely  and  contempt :  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  ScAnderbeg ;  he  has  his  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  ms  strength.  Col- 
lier replied  ;  for  contest  was  his  deUght ;  he  was 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  hit  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  teow 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  univenal 
conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
eflfect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  lift 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dia« 

f>ute  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collief 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vie* 
tory  was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  ^  Lofve  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afibrd  a 
specimen  : 

Sir  Samps.  Sampson's  a  very  good  name ;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  firom  the 
beginning. 

Jingel.  Have  a  care — If  ypu  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  <dd 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bur- 
lesqued, and  Sampson  once  more  brougm  into 
the  nouse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Ph^a* 
tines!" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  tlw 
World ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  great  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  bdng  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolvecT  to  commit  his  quiet  and  hit 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public;  bd^ 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  amonjg 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  hit 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  repu- 
tation: it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably  tup* 
posed,  that  his  manners  were  polite  andhucoD^ 
versation  pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  tiie  "  Spec- 
tator," and  only  one  paper  to  the  "Tatier," 
though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  mi^mt 
be  supposed  willing  to  associate ;  and  thougnM 
lived  many  years  after  the  puhlication  of  fali      ' 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  ta    ^ 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  cn^a^     "^ 
ed  in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  nvd|    ^ 
neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  command**    / 
tions,  nor  provoiun^  enmity  by  malignant  ciiti-    "^ 
cism,  but  passing  lus  time  among  the  ffreat  and    ^i 
splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  hiafiuat    % 
and  fortune.  S 

Havin£  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  coft-  S 
tinned  always  of  his  patron^s  party,  but,  at  II  'S 
seems,  without  violence  or  acnmony ;  and  kll  ^ 


i 


,  ti  his  abilitia 

rerwanccd.     HI>  Becaritj,  thenlbre,  wu 

wrw  TioUted  ;  mnd  when,  upon  the  eitiuaion 

■f  tha  wingB,  aonie  inlercaMHa  was  nwd  lest 

Coi^me  ibould  b«  dispUced,  the  Earl  of  Oi 


■■  un  ».™nii«  squoi  TttU  aol  junjil  (b  orbe." 
He  tlwt  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adrerse 
faltj  liu|>ht  aatnrall;  expect  to  be  advanced 
when  hia  (liende  returned  to  power,  and  he  was 
iCMwdin^T  made  secretary  (m  the  Island  of 
Jtnak*;  a  place,  I  soi^iose  without  tnnt  or 
can,  bat  which,  with  his  post  in  theCustoms,  is 
wd  la  hara  adbroed  him  twelve  hundred  pounds 


n  with  respect; 

I  to  his  merit, 
the  patrm  of  hia  Miscellany, 
id  to  him  his  translation  of  the 

BB  be  tieated  the  Moses  with  ingratitnde ; 
la;  b>na|[  long  cooTenad  familiailj  with  the 
pBi^lMWuhedlobec<Kuidet«d  rKther  as  a  nun 
atuiioa  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  leeetrBd 
snatbMD  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  bv  the  de- 
finye  feppcs  J  of  desiriag  to  beconsiaeTed  not 
H  !•  ■■tin'  bnt  a  gentJaman ;  to  which  the 


his  latter  da^a  ob- 
tattti  W  catancts  in  hie  ejtt,  which  at  laat 
laaimtti  in  blindness.  This  melaacholy  state 
■MtarsTated  by  the  gout,  for  which  be  aonght 
nitf  BV  a  jouroer  to  Bath ;  but,  being  orei- 
tansd  m  his  chaiiot,  OHnplained  from  tnattima 
tf  apam  id  hia  aide,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
9iij  s«mt,iii tha Strand,  January 89.1T88-9. 
Hang  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
heaat  bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  ■ 
MaaMsetwarected  to  bis  memory  by  Henrietta, 
DmAsi*  sf  Mailborou^  to  whom,  for  reaaons 
atenatkiMtWTior  not  mentioned,  he t>equeath- 
l4  a  Itnn,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
MCMlSbtMll  of  attentive  patsimon* ;  wbich, 
bN|k  Is  IkV  ■apeiflnons  and  nsdess,  mi^t 
hM  ftvMl  gnat  aanstanca  to  the  andent  family 
ha  wUdl  he  descended,  at  that  time,  bj  tha 
«(ndeBcaofhi*TelaIioii,  rodaced  todifficnltiea 


CoamuTB  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind ;  be 
ills  ofiffina]  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the 
■sMs  M  his  plot  nor  thr  manner  of  his  dialogue. 

Of  tia  plan  1  cannot  apeak  distincUj,  tor 

IsMytiluil  tbtm  many  years  have  paraed  : 
■4u  nnaina  upon  my  memoiy  is,  that  his 
itaiwtus  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifi- 
flaL  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
K  Befansedapenliartdeaofcomici — ■ 
iM^whaehbe  suppated  tocoosiitin  gi, 
■Hk«uidaDexpeeledaMwen;  but  that  which 
ii  mim  iiiiiilliii  iiililiiiiifiilil  iif  [iiiifiiruiiiiir 


EtETB.  Ifll 

strike;  thcnmte. 
milted ;  his  wit  is 
with  altcmile  c 
have,  Ihercfott,  in  somt  iltgrfe,  the  operatian  of 
[ragcdiea  ;  they  surprise  ralhit  llisn  divert,  and 
raise  adinirBtian  ofWner  than  metiiment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  rt'plete  with 
imagea  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  hia  miscellaneoua  poetry  I  cannot  say  anj 
thing  lery  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congrera 
Bcem  10  desert  him  when  he  ]eav<:9  the  atsgo, 
as  Aniieun  was  no  longer  strong  than  when 
ie  could  touch  the  ground,  ll  cuniiot  be  ob- 
icned  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  .wvigoraua 
ind  fiTliie  in  dramatic  eomposi'ions.  should  on 
iny  other  occonon  discover  nothing  butimpo- 
ence  and  poverty.  He  hut  in  Ihe^p  little  piece* 
ithcr  elevation  of  fanty,  seleclion  of  languajtL 


yet,  if  I  w 


select  from  the  whole  mass  ofEnglish  postir 
e  most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what! 
could  prefer  In  an  exclamation  in  "  The  Moiu^ 


nlofaliuTnui  voio. 


ahuib-dv 
clamplUui'n 


llMiltalh.— TUft 


I  archM  and  pood'roua  mof^ 

B)  lu  own  wt\fiit  mad*  iuadra«  aiul  iBDM 
LonktngiranigulllIlT!  It ■rlkta so aoa 
And  larror  on  inT  uhlu  aifhi :  ilw  Umt* 
And  maounHntal  eana  ordaadi  loak  eoM, 
And  »hKii  ■  chillnHt  lo  my  utrnVlint  trnalt 
OlnsHibT  band,  and  M  ma  h«ar  ihr  "^u  t 
Nay.  quicklj'  ifBaa  In  ma.  and  In  aie  h»ar 
Thr  iilu— mT  inn  aRrlghu  me  wlih  iu  (cboea. 
He  who  reads  these  line*  enjoya  for  a  nav 
neni  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  ho  feela  what  he 
.emembers  to  have  fell  before;  but  ho  feels  it 
with  gml  increase  of  sensibility  :  he  recoftniiea 
a  familiar  image,  bul  meeta  it  apoin  amplified 
and  eipandod,  eiiibellished  with  beauty  and  en- 
larged wilh  majeatv. 

Yel  could  llie  Author,  who  appeort  here  M 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  ISalnra,  lament 
the  death  of  ttueen  Mary  in  lines  like  these: 
ci  an  citlt.  end  n.w-deHendin.  ritla 
I  htowa  or  all  ih-  Impending  hllli. 
.Ends  ID  HmiI  ilulr  iiiulcu  mm, 
wilh  nnaminf  rvai.  nippiU!'  hH  wandofom. 
fonake  lh«  wsoda,  Ihs  nymphi  IDS  frovs. 


^  Fan  himuJI,  wneain  a  niaatra  om, 

)<iKud  11»,  bla  pip*  In  pl«a  brake. 
IJH  FalM  OHplne  U»,  In  oikl  detpair, 
Aad  ID  i!i<i  plarclai  trinda  her  bMom  bars. 

AotlatejonlMlnliiirnla,  whan  aman 

Tb.  <ln«n  rf l««,  all  b«li^  ta  fc"^ll«f 
See  how  ibeinlnsahu  hwida,  and  beala  bw  HSiat 
And  i«an  her  naelen  glntla  rnnfl  har  wiM  I 
Baai  (ha  lad  munniire  of  bar  idf  hln(  aavea  1 
For  gn*f  iliar  •l*''.  (i*»"fo'  oTihali  l»«a 
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And,  many  jeart  after,  he  gikre  no  proof  that 
time  had  unproved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit ;  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquii  of  Blandford,  this 
was  his  song : 

And  now  the  winds,  which  had  so  long  been  still, 
Begmn  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  All : 
The  water* njmphs,  who  motionless  remained, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  oomplain'd, 
Now  loosed  their  streams ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o*er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz^d, 
Charm*d  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz*d, 
Began  to  roar  and  bowl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Noihint  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around. 
And  echo  miDtlplied  each  mournful  soimd. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled 
out  many  syUdble$  ot  senseless  dolovTf  he  dis- 
misses his  reader  with  senseless  consolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Pastors  rises  a  light  that 
forms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet 

But  William  b  his  hero,  and  of  William  he 
will  sing: 

The  hov'ring  winds  on  downj  wings  shall  wait  around, 
And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 
have  to  catch  ana  carry : 

*Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made. 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loreliest  of  the  herd, 
Stood  feeding  by ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar*d 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  Tictor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love  ; 
Unthought  (nresage  of  what  met  next  my  view. 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  DOW,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flowers. 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark'd   with  walla  and  lofty 

tow'rs; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread. 
Each  in  battalia  rang*d,  and  shining  arms  amy*d ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Ifamur,  thn  prisa  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Muse"  is  a  miserable  fic- 
tion. One  good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  The  concluding  verses 
are  these: 

This  said,  no  more  remain'd.    Th*  ethereal  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
Encompass*d  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 
And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  pond'rous  sphere, 
He  launch^  the  world,  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Himt  seems  to  be  the  best ;  his  "  Ode  for  St 


Cecilia's  Day/'  however,  has  some  linev  wteb 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  para^^ 
phrastical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makev 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometintes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talkv 
of  vervain  and  gunis  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, though  it  have  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  hirs  versions 
strength  and  sprightliness  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Vonus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps^  ths 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives^ 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  oT 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry- 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew  ;  and  Doris,  that 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  strikmg  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
**  Love  for  Love."  His  "Art  of  Pleasing"  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable,  ■ 
principle,  and  the  stateness  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems  .. 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his  > 
plays. 

While  comedv  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read ;  but,  except  * 
what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he' 
has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  tittle  wit 
and  Uttle  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error,,. 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.    He ' . 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's  . 
odes  were  regular;   and,  though  certainly  he  - 
had  not  the  fire  requsite  for  the  higher  species  - 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthn-  . 
siasm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion  - 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  greatness. 

*  "  Except  !**  Dr.  Warton  exclaims,  **  Is  not  this  a 
high  sort  or  poetry?"    He  mentions,  lilce  wise,  that  Coa- 
sneve^s  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  ofSemele,"  wssssttoiBUSiS   : 
b7  Handel,  I  believe  la  1748.— C. 
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Sm  Richard  Blaobmorb  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  Ufe  and  manners  very  Uttle  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  much  oftener  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by 
friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Bobsrt  Blackmore,  of 


Corshara,  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by  Wood,  GeiH  - 
tieman,  and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney; - 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a  couiii-'-- 
try  scImoI,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  West^. . 
mmster;  and,  in  1668,  was  entered  at  Edmund-'  ^ 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  -  ' 
M.  A.  June  3, 1676,  and  resided  thirteen  yeBss;  - 
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t  aneb  Yonder  time  than  it  is  asnal  to  spend  at 
tlie  yaammXy  ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
pisMd  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  place-,  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
Bsmes  CM  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
daces,  are  pronoonced  bj  chsnoe.  He  at^er^ 
wtrds  traTelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
cf  ph3^c ;  and,  after  havinsr  wandered  about  a 
and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
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in  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
lis  tndi^rence  compeUed  him  to  teach  a  school, 
m  hamiiiation  with  which,  though  it  certainly 
iMtad  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
get to  reproach  hhn,  when  he  became  conspi- 
cooas  enough  to  excite  malevolence ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
baca  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
wUdi  ail  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  baa  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

¥nieD  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic, 
hs  niqiiired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
atfhors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydoihain  to  '*  Don  auixote  ;'*  <<  which,*' said 
M^ "  is  a  Tery  ^ood  book  ;  I  read  it  still.'*  The 
oT  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
iMter  themselves  under  this  foolish  apoph- 

*b«L 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  physi- 
and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
Msetice;.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  April  IS,  1687,  beins  one  of  the 
w^  which,  by  the  new  charter  oi  Kino^  James, 
vtfe  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  rcsi- 
was  in  Cheapside,*  and  his  friends  were 
in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
time,  a  atizen  was  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
tod  U*  i^ace  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
vlgeb  hia  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury 
rf  scandal , 

Bbckmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  MLvtamty  bat  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
tfifialihooa  but  for  fame,  or,  if  he  may  tell  his 
I,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 


poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
nbbe  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
koowB  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
(m  1695)  "Prince  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  writ- 
tn,  as  he  relates,  "  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
tad  in  each  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
pnCnsion  afibrded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
ceflee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
Greets."  For  the  latter  part  or  Uiis  apology  he 
vas  accnsed  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'*  He  had  read,  he  says,  "but 
tole  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life  ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
series,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  a  friend's  book.** 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
■Kb  a  peiformance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed; hot  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
if  bis  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
ilcb  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished.  **  I  ain  not 
fiisof  the  poets'  company,  having  never  kissed 
^fovaraor^  hands:  mine  is  therefore  not  so 
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much  as  a  penmssion-poem,  but  a  downright 
interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carnr  on  their 
poetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  fill 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  "  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  ia 
certain ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  hterary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  mora 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  tha 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  of 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  let- 
ters. MoUneux  is  particularly  delighted  widi 
the  song  of  Jtfopai,  which  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  '*  raises  tha 
hero  oflen  sinks  the  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
nnay  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises  ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  **  equal  to  Boi- 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained  bv  censure,  and,  mstead  of 
slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "  Prince  Arthur,* 
m  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  vrita 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages 
more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages^ne 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  Odr- 
dinary  to  King  William,  and  advanced  by  hira 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  William 
was  not  very  studious  of  poetry ;  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
dedication  to  **  Alfred,"  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  su&> 
cession,  or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  he 
had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  1  hold  him  to  have  been  very 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  their 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselvei. 
Wnether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  ha 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  ]X)etry  still  continued ;  and  not 
long:  after  (1700)  he  published  "AParaphrasa 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  thft 
Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  anou|^ 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  aa 
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Diyden,  whose  fiiTOur  they  ahnoet  all  courted, 
was  his  professed  adyersary.  He  had  besides 
given  them  reason  ibr  resentment;  as,  in  his 

Sreface  to  ''Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said. of  the 
ramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier  ;  but  Blackmore^s  censure 
was  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to  dislike 
what  ColUer  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthur"  he  endea- 
Toured  to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  "Mourn- 
ing Bride"  than  it  ms  ootained  from  any  other 
critic 

The  same  year  he  published  "  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised  ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage toereatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degraded  himself  by  conferring  that  authority 
over  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  the 
poets  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bank  for  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden's  im- 
purities, but  praised  his  powers:  thou^  in  a 
subsequent  edition  he  retained  the  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason,  I 
know  not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published ''Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmore^s.  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  either  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  ^  dead- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  corrected] 
and  revised  for  another  impression;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebration  of  livinff  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  ajniia  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "  Tatier  -**  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  lonff  afler  (171S)  he  published  "  Crea- 
tion," a  phOosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by 
my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  Judges  of  this  by  any  other  of 
Blackmore's  p^rtormances  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praise  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  :  out  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a 
"philosophieai  poem,  which  has  equalled  that  | 
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of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  vefsificatMll 
and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  sohdity  aw 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natiip 
ral  to  inquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Drapet 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  b) 
him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  "  That  Blackmora 
as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscripl 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  wiu 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  CQ» 
tributed,  as  he  could,  either  improvement  ix  cof^ 
rection  :  so  that,"  said  Philips,  "  there  are  paf^ 
haps  no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  to^feOM 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  origmally  wntteB.* 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  Vq0^ 
but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible,  allowaaoi 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  wH 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise  :  for  IC 
him  must  always  be  assigned  tne  plan  of  iIm 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  a 
topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  j^ 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophiod 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldofl 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults ;  i 
happy  hne,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  perha|M 
be  added  ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  genml  doi* 
racter  must  always  remain  ;  the  original  oont> 
tution  can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  renie* 
dies :  inherent  and  radical  oulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  elie, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  amoB| 
the  first  favourites  of  the  Englisn  muse  ;  but  tl 
make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  uri 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  nol 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  otlwi 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  entMb 
tain  his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  Ai 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  ne  considered  the  polili 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  ■ 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 

Kaper,  published  three  times  a-week  "  The  Lay 
lonastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  thai 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  do* 
scribed,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  ior 
struct  the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqiB> 
sitions  and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  namei^ 
is  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Miv 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  thouefa 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  sklH 
in  the  delineation. 

"The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  facnltiea 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  u»> 
plication  many  acquired  accomplishments,  fiui 
taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and  delicate:  hia 
judgment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  acoonh 
panied  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  storeowith  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  pecuUai 
ornament,  he.  is  delivered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  lO 
ofien  blemish  men  of  that  character.  Hia  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  ol 
thinj^,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment.free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  ha^ 
lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beates 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  r«- 
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of  ftcate  gmnmariaiis  md  oommenta- 
ton;  men,  ^Rrho  haTe  been  copjrin^  one  another 
■any  hundred  years,  without  any  improvement ; 
efjir  they  hare  ventured  farther,  have  only  ap- 
pbed  m  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
eruia  to  modern,  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
diKovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judg- 
■ent  and  capacity.     As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
10  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  bis 
obeervatibns  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
Micate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  brinc^  to  lieht 
— nething  useful  ^ad  ornamental;  whence  nis 
Amcier  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
MDt  abiUties  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a 
put  felicity  in  finmnc  out  trifles.    Ue  is  no 
Mi  iDdastrious  to  seardi  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
tkor  than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
Mets ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
Ike  beauties  than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a 
kadahle  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
h  esn  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay 
dm  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
siBcspable  of  fiiuldess  producuons.    When  an 
CBeUent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
tanae  worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
lotstong  with  envy  and  spleen;  nor  does  he 
eq»ess  a  sayage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
eoebrated  author,  dwellme  upon  his  unaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excel- 
koeea.     He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
pvtial  footing  ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
likeo  Dp  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
■sdem  writers.    Never  did  any  one  express 
■ore  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and 
wftsiihtd  authors ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
pnceets  their  reputation,  eltehuates  their  faults, 
Md  sets  ofiT  their  virtues,,  and  by  his  candour 
pttds  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
beesose  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is 
Uaidf  muster  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and 
An|g;h  he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
wmiiiiffs  entertained  his  frienas  with  his  un- 
psWwhfd  performances.'* 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
fcafaie  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
Jchoson ;  who  yet,  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
ytf  of  the  firatemity,  could  drive  the  publication 
bit  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
kded  into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  **  A 
Scmel  to  the  Spectators.'* 

some  v^ears  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
pabhabed  two  volimies  of  Elssays  in  prose,  which 
cu  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose-— the  promotion 
flf  rel^ion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose 
^a  poet ;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
ka;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
Horn  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
leilher  smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
wiU  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think/  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recom- 
by  his  lan^age. 
'As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
to  an  extraoidinary  and  peculiar  tem- 
pBoment  in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
I,  m  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
•■d  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  ot  ani- 
■d  ^jirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
Sne  01  parity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
**Ti'fity^hrignriii»Sj  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their 


reflections  as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper 
instruments  for  the  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind;   by  which  meami  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  mfinite  variety  of  objecu,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  purpose.    Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in» 
numerable  objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strange  out  becoming 
garb  ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same 
thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.     What  we  call 
gemus  results  from  this  particular  happy  com- 
plexion in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  gift,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  limitations,  as  its 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.     There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  one 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  from 
another." 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate 
the  wits  ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sareas* 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  Isist  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  *  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  bufibon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  protes- 
tant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  ' 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  men, 
who  dififered  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  m  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  dcriderof  the  worshipof  his  country, 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  1  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public:  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab- 
horrence of  a  ffodUss  author f  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it :  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Bhickmore. 
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One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
treated  by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  published  the  same  thouj^hts  in  the 
same  words;  first  in  the  "l«ay  Monastery;" 
then  in  the  Essay;  and  then  in  the  preface. to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  1  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prose  : 

" — As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
irregular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accom- 
modation and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
•nd  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd productions  are  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
Intellectual  world.  How  surprising;  is  it  to  ob- 
serve, among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-denying  and  devout;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice  ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungovemed  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad' men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tious heroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  immoral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertines  who  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  religion  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  hio^h  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankmd,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bi\d,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixtiu-e." 

He  about  tnis  time  (Au^.  22,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  EUects  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1)  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
"Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  bethought  his  undertak- 
mg  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
truth  of  revelation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  added 
another  poem,  on  "  Redemption.**  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  "  Creation,**  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man.** 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always 
wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "Book  of  Psalms.** 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmoro  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  "  A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
used  in  Churches  ;**  which,  beingj  recommended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship  ; 
but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore*s  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  tlie  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
ingwelL 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  "Alfred**  (1723)  with 
twelve  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 


was  now  settled  ;  a  hero  introduced  by  Blade* 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or 
kindness  ;  "  Alfred'*  took  his  place  by  "  Eli- 
za,'* in  silence  and  darkness  ;  benevolence  was 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had 
such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics  ^  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  ;  the  two  last  had  neither  friends 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  comipts  all  the 
rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being  despisod  as 
a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a  physician ;  his 
practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  for- 
sook him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idieneany 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  all  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  dififiise 
the  art  of  healing  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ^ 
ten  on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective 
against  inoculation ;  on  consumption,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king*s  evil,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes, 
ana  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account.  I  have  been  told  ^at  there  is 
something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent, 
discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
physic  from  its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomi- 
tant learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  observed  an 
aflTected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotatioii 
from  his  preface  to  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Small- 
pox** will  afford  a  specimen:  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  aphorism  and  apophthepn^ 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determma- 
tions  concerning  ancient  learning.  * 

"  As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  mf^ 
Lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jests, 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  obser- 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afibrd 
diversion,  but  no  instruction  ;  most  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean, 
that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men.** 

I  am  unwilUne:,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  iinother 
preface  a  passage  less  reprehensible. 

"  Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcing  my 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as  if  I 
condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though 
they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured 
and  esteemed  all  men  of  superior  literature  and 
erudition  ;  and  that  I  only  undervalued  false  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for 
the  service  of  mankind  ;  and  that  as  to  phjirie, 
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I  expressly  affirmed  that  learning  must  be  joined 
with  native  genius  to  make  a  physician  of  the 
first  rank ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I 
asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native 
•anctty  and  dilis^cnce  will  prove  a  more  able 
and  useful  practiser  than  a  heavy  notional  scho- 
lar, encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideas." 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but 
(Moduced  likewise  a  work  of  a  oinerent  kind, 
'*  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspira- 
cy against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
in  the  Year  1695."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
fQppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.  He 
ogaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  tiro  books  against  the  Arians :  "Just 
Prejudices  against  the  Arian  Hypothesis;"  and 
**  Modem  Arians  unmasked."  Another  of  his 
works  is  **  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Duties 
onsidered  apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  Ob- 
Krvations  on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
flf  a  supernatural  Revelation."  This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.  He  left  behind  him 
"The  A<:coinplished  Preacher,  or  an    Elssay 

rDirine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed, 
ad  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  ofOctober,  1729. 

Blackmore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked*  more  by  his  virtue 
dm  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
tn^ment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
\oM  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull 
wrilen^  that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of 
eonleiiipt ;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
■i^ni^  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
fhitllis  bfe  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
hii  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
noQ  lum  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
nich  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
priiiiriL  Bmt  tli^se  who  could  not  blame  could 
tt  feast  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his 
pbtate  life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no 


As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours 
if  aagnanimity.  The  mcessant  attacks  of  his 
whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
d  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
his  confidence  in  himself;  they  neither 
avid  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
pnnroked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
eoaplaiat.  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
kmt  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de* 
fade  kkaif  he  either  despised  or  defied  them, 
vrals  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
Isned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civiii^  or  repress 
tbem  hw  coniotation. 

He  •epeoded  with  great  security  on  his  own 
Men,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
iHiymt  in  penising  books.  His  literature  was, 
I  tliak,  but  smalL  .  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
■Mpaet  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
pint  \  boty  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
knowled|^  his  mind  was  stored  with 
principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
I  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 
With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his 
tOHiL  Having  formed  a  magnificent  design, 
Wvas  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate 
\;  hestadied  no  niceties  of  versification, 
for  no  felicities  of  fancy,  but  caught 


I  his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  words  in  which 

I  they  were  presented ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  ha 

I  saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 

elevated  his  views  to  tnat  ideal  perfection  which 

every  genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned  always 

j  to  pursue,   and  never  overtake.     In   the  firet 

:  suggestions  ofhis  imagination  he  acouiesced ;  ha 

I  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better. 

His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  ih^ 

occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 

from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  "  Creation"  has,  however,  tha 
appearance  of  more  circumspection;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought^ 
nor  elegance  of  diction;  it  has  either  been  wiit» 
ten  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  mada 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmorc  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  '*  Moial 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  Ufe  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
truth  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  eiegancft 
sustained  by  tnith. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  greater  parts  are  properly  consecutive, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 

f>lcasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
ong  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  on» 
ginal  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wis* 
dom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard, 
Were  noble  strains,  by  Mopas  sung,  the  bard, 
Who  to  his  har])  in  lofty  verse  began, 
And  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fill'd. 
That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  still'd  ; 
Whose  nod  dispos'd  the  jarring  seeds  to  peace, 
And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  atoms  cease.       , 
All  beings  we  in  fruitful  nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  mind ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  ofpow'r, 
And,  cherish'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vauhed  sky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adom'd  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  witn  light. 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 
He  turned  their  orbs,  and  polished  all  the  stan . 
He  fill'd  the  Sun*s  vast  lamp  with  golden  light, 
And  bid  the  silver  Moon  adorn  the  n»ght. 
He  spread  the  airy  ocean  without  shores,  , 

Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  feather'd  oara. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  amiling  skiet ; 
He  sung  how  some,  chill'd  in  their  airy  flight. 
Fall  8catter»d  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
How  some  raisM  higher,  sit  in  secret  steams 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Till,  chill'd  with  cold,  thev  shape  the  ethereal  plain* 
Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  aescend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  parts  a  slight  contexture  show. 
Sink,  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow ; 
How  part  is  spun  in  si'iken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grass  in  glewy  strings ; 
How  others  stamp  to  stones,  with  rushing  souml 
Fall  from  their  crysul  quarries  to  the  ground; 
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How  Bome  are  laid  in  trmlni  thai  kindled  fly, 

In  harmless  fires  bj  night,  above  the  sicy  ; 

How  some  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

And  cany  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course, 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 

To  f^  the  air  and  play  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enrag'a,  erow  turbulent  and  loud, 

Pent  in  the  bowels  ora  frowning  cloud, 

That  cracks,  a^  if  the  axis  of  the  world  [hurl*d. 

Was  broke,  and  heaven's  bright  town's  were  downwards 

He  sunf  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command, 

Did  in  we  mid^^t  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  concealed, 

Till,  with  the  Spring's  warm  beams,  almost  releas'd 

From  the  .dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  oi^ress'd. 

Its  Vigour  spreads,  and  make:*  the  teeming  earth 

Haave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth: 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain  j 

Urging  iti  prison's  sides  to  break  away, 

k  makes  that  wider  where  'tis  forc'dto  stay; 


Till,  having form'd  iu  living  house,  it; 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  vrore, 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  mora 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  twine  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bleat, 
Both  with  their  ft-agrant  scent  ana  gaudy  dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows, 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth, 
And  ill  the  globe  hatch  such  a  numerous  birth  ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  storms 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  transform'd  by  this  prolific  pow'r. 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  show'r. 
He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb, 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume  ; 
With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure 's  wrought 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought  j 
That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac  'd  we  see, 
Kone  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monttroua  ba. 


F  E  N  T  O  N. 


Thi  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  Eluah  Fcnton  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
difference or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
ffeace  among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
but  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  inStafibrdshire, 
of  an  ancieht  family,'*'  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable  ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
first  to  school,  and  afterwaras  to  Cambridge  ;'|' 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate,  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  le^sMty  of 
the  government,  and,  refusing  to  quahfy  him- 
self tor  public  employment  by  uieoaUis  required, 

*  He  was  bom  at  SheUon,  near  Newcastle,  May  90, 
18S3 ;  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children  of  John 
Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coronera  of 
the  county  of  Stafiford.  His  father  died  in  1«M ;  and  his 
grave,  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke  upon  "Arsnt,  is  dis^ 
tinguishea  by  the  lollowing  elegant  Latin  inscription, 
from  the  pen  of  his  son : 

H.  B.  £«• 

JoAiriTEi  FsFTOir 

de  Shelton 

antiqui  stirpe  generosut) 

juxta  reliquiae  conjugia 

Cathbeihjb 

forma,  moribus,  pietate, 

Optimo  viro  dignJaaiimB: 

Qui 

intamerati  in  eccleslam  fld«, 

at  virtntibus  intaminatis  enituk , 

neciion  ingeail  lepore 

bonis  anibus  expoliti, 

aeanimo  erga omnea benevokn, 

sibi  sulsque  jucundus  vixit. 

Deoem  aniKM  uxori  dilects  superataa 

magnum  siiidesiderium  bonis 

omnibus  reliquic, 

Anno   {  ■^"*^  human*  16M, 

See  Oent  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  703.— N 

t  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  CoUefs,  and  took  a  bach«> 
lor's  degree  in  1704 ;  but  it  appears  by  the  list  of  Cam- 
bridge graduates  thst  he  rsmovsd  in  1798  to  Trinity 


lefl  the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  1  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  waa 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperi^, 
and  reduc^  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  t**»t 
he  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  snfiered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts^ 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necess^ 
rily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  * 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
means  he  used  for  his  support  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan- 
ders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  an* 
other  kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
ployment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
great  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  Clueen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  stul  more  attention  to  Mail* 
borough  and  his  family,  by  an  elejgiac  pastoral 
on  the  Marouis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  lundness  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  praiee, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amia^ 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  wfaere- 
ever  he  was  known.  Of  his  ftiendship  to 
Soathem  and  Pope  therearef-^ 
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He  pnbUsbed,  in  1707,  a  GoUection  of  poems. 

4  rope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
t  have  heen  of  great  advantage.  Craggs, 
when  he  was  advanceid  to  be  secretary  of  state, 
(about  17^,)  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
bis  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plenty, 
ibr  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  had  generosi- 
tv ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
toe  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  Uie  great  success  of  bis 
"niad,**  undertook  the  '*  Odyssey,**  being,  as  it 
Mems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries. — Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
BiDome  and  Fenton  :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
Um  were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth, 
•nd  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse  ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetry,  wno  have  never  been 
ifaie  to  distinguisn  their  books  from  those  of 
Pq»e. 

ui  1723.  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  **  Mari- 
uue ;"  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  wrritteD,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such 
Inta  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
Whem  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected 
hf  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
■f  FcDton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
■at  of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  obtain 
that  nippoit  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his 
podiy.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tn;  md  the  hmtal  petulance  of  fibber  was  con- 
fattd,  though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
ipphiose.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
iw—itnid  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
ittrndsnrr  at  court. 

Featon  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
In  of  weraification.  **  Mariamne  '*  is  written  in 
fasi  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
iiBt  tcnninfttiona  which  the  drama  not  only 
hat  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
Is  rasl  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  is 
Midfenn  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  wpoa  wrhat  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
tfeoh  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
VRj  tiiffing  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
B  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  and 
Fofd,  a  def|grnian,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  alHlities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
BKrrimeot  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
■ight  haye  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
taom  and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
■The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
adfld  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
past,  took  them  to  the  stage-door,  where  the 
m^Lseper,  inquiring  who  mey  were,  was  told 
te  tbfgy  were  three  very  necessary  men.  Ford 
Bnomg  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
shieh  rope  restored  to  Brook  was  then  Broome. 

h  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
rise  the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems, 
the  autnor  neither  wrote  the  original 
<iff  Bor  corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  ca- 
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pable  of  amendment  To  this  edition  he  pre- 
nxed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
Ufe,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
grity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  oflen  useful,  oAen 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long 

?[ notations  from  Clarendon.  1  llustrations  drawm 
rom  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  mads 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant. The  relict  of  Sir  W^ilUam  Trumbull  in- 
vited him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son  ;  whom  he  first  instructed* at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Berk- 
shire, the  seat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, wliich  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise ; 
for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him,  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  "  lie  a-bed,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon." 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  nia 
Letters,  that  **  he  died  of  indolence ;"  but  his 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account 
is  uniform  ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  excellent  Such  was  me  character 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  ;*  and  such  were 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  could  boast  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in 
the  country  a  yearly  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob- 
served, that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  had  mfide  her  thought  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  freat  dis- 
tance, he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  was 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  was 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  **  Ode  to  the  Sun  "  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enli^^htening  the  un- 
derstanding by  precept,  ratiocmation,  or  narra^ 
tive.  A  blaze  nrst  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
sight 

Of  "  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  imphes  some- 
thing  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defec- 
tive.   As  the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 

*  Spence. 
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•uUy  be  new ;  for  what  caa  be  added  to  topics 
on  wnich  succeasiTe  ages  have  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  **  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah"  nothing  very 
favourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
jvose  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original, 
by  .dimtung  images  not  AriaUc,  at  leut  not 
Jadaical; 


Returning  Peace, 


Dove-ey^d,  and  rob'd  in  whit^- 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  tning  to  be  praised,  either  in  the 
thought  ot  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  ne  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  I£s  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  Lord  Gower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
Enghsh  language  to  Dryden's  "  Cecilia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fen  ton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  BaooMs. 

At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 

Nor 
[By  Beocles  Bag.]  Sufiblke. 

Dr  Sir, 
I  INTENDED  to  Write  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yrs  came ;  but  stayM  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  ca  ye  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  near 
iSf  tnat  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  dischargine  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
tort  of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
proaches of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
with  lees  ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The 


great  modesty  wch  you  know  was  nmtuml  to 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  inor« 
than  in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conacious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feelings 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  ne  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient,  ContentmenL 

As  to  any  Papers  lefl  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  <^  the 
Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Elase,  I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  an.d  perhaps,  tho*  'tis  many  years  since 
I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  Book  of  Op* 
pian.  He  had  begim  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  bait 
made  small  progress  in  iL 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho* 
nest,  leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ;  except  ci 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect.  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  £e* 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  di!aw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretendinj^ 
Christian  and  Philosophi(^  (£aracter,  in  hu 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoloen  in  a  lew 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  Uvely  Writersi 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  ajid  wtf 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report^ 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  othmr  man.  So  tk» 
Ellegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  loe^ 
of  so  worthy  a#ian,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both» 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  yo» 
many  a  good  office,  and  set  your  character  in  y» 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  wamm 
for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
DrSir, 

Your  afiectionate 
&  real  Servant 
Aug.  29th,  173a  A 
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John  Gat,  descended  from  an  old  fimiily,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Goldwort)^,*  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  1688, 
at  or  near  oamstaple,  where  ne  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  little  before  he  re- 
tired mna  it,  pubUshed  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
likely  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.    Being  bom 

•  Ooldworlhy  does  not  appear  in  the  ViUarc—Dr.  J. 
Hokuworthy  is  probablj  meaoL— C. 


without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he  was 
sent  to  I^ndon  in  his  youth;  and  placed  appren- 
tice  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  comiter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  soflness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  acoommodated  the  l&diea,  as  he 
probably  took   no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not      ; 
known.    The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary  '  I 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  occn-      * 
pation,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dis-      . 
charee  him. 

The  Dutchess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  fbr      ,' 


OAT. 


Vtl 


tdknhle  p««ev«rmnee  in  her  demand  to  be 
tmied  tft  tt.  prinoessy  in  1712  took  Gky  into  her 
mot  fts  secretary :  by  c|uitting  a  shop  for  such 
Hnrioe  he  mieht  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly 
■Itanoed  UtUe  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Of  his  leisure  be  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  **  Rural  Sports," 
ud  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
rimg  last  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  bonour;  and,  when  he  became  ac- 
counted witb  Gay,  found  such  attractions  in  his 
■imieni  and  oonyersation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
nctiTed  him  into  his  inmost  confidence ;  and  a 
fncBddAp  was  formed  between  them  which  lastr 
9i  Id  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
kuvB  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the 
{HKial  fiiTOUfite  of  the  whole  association  of 
vib;  but  tbey  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
nthff  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
Mneas  than  respecu 

Nest  year  he  published  "The  Shepherd's 
Week,"  six  English  pastorals,  in  which'  the 
■M^es  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
pent  amang  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
KXe  from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
*Tbe  Gnudian,*'  had  praised  Ambrose  Philips, 
■  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
cnltm,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
pdhiJMffd  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
«ev  ap  a  coinparison  of  his  own  compositions 
vitti  those  of  JPhilips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
Imadf  tbe  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
vn  iL  Not  content  with  this,  he  is  supposed 
iihn«  incited  Gav  to  write  *'The  Shepherd's 
W«k ;"  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
sitae  witb  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
kiled  soch  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made 
it  8s  fiu"  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
IviIb  aie  introduced  by  a  jproeiAe,  written  with 
neh  knits tion  as  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
■age,  and  by  conse<juence  in  a  style  that 
sever  spoken  nor  wntten  in  any  age  or  in 


tbe  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 

msy  even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 

I  groveOing  and  degraded.   These  Pastorals 

IK  popular,  cmd  were  read  with  delieht,  as 

jiBC  re|«eaentations  of  rural  manners  andoccu- 
pMioBs.  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
nhyor  me  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 

u  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  ''The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
M  applause ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
leoi  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he 
ihoagfat^  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
iftitd  it  scam  to  the  town :  but,  though  he  was 
habed  wim  the  success  of  the  **  Beggars'  Ope- 
n,"  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  re- 


Is  Che  last  year  of  Glueen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
kde  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
whsBssdor  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 
aitetion  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
■Ms  from  every  party ;  but  the  Glueen's  death 

Can  ead  to  hier  ftvoors,  and  he  had  dedicated 
'^Shepbeid's  Week**  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Mft  eoosideied  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all 
''fnimiii  IWxn  the  house  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
i^|ht  which  his  office  had  siven  him  to  the  no- 
ast  of  the  nrfsl  ftmily.    (^  the  arrival  of  the 


Princeeft  of  Wal^  he  wrote  a  'poem,  and  ob- 
tained 80  much  fkvour,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  **  What  d've  call  it,'^ 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  in  which  the  images 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave :  so  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  f)erformance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
little ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trines  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  &- 
voured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  m  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Griffin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  **The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye 
call  It;"  which,  says  Gay,  "calls  me  a  block- 
head, and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant. 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "  Three  hours  after 
Marriage ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  Onepurpose  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  had  the  fate  which  such  out- 
rages deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dis- 
gusted the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope,  and  deeplydepressed  when  his  hopes  were 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  com- 
panion. Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  lauehed  at  the  *'  What  d'ye  call  it" 
would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  Author ;  and, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshire; 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix : 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  inritea 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  wim  lightning,  as  is 
particularly  told  in  Pope's  Letters, 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  such 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
might  he  best  made  of  it  Lewis,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest ;  Arbuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was 
seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year  *  had  a  present 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  his  share;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 


•  Spence. 
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hii  own  foitone^  He  was  9ken  importaned  to 
■ell  as  much  as  would  purchase  a  hundred  a 
year  for  life,  "which,"  says  Fenton,  "  will  make 
you  sure  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton every  day."  This  counsel  was  rejected ; 
the  profit  and  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk 
under  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life  became 
in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  amon^  whom  Pope 
appears  to  have  shown  particular  tenderness, 
his  health  was  restored  ;  and,  retuminfif  to  his 
studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
taw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expecta- 
tion, and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  ja- 
pan screen.  The  Princess  started,  the  ladies 
•creamed,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  distur- 
bance, was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of"  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Dniry  Lane  in  1723-4,  I  know  not;*  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1726)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 

frovement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
'or  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  Clueen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  settlement  of  the  housc- 
hold  he  found  himself  appointed  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa.  By  this  oflTer  he 
thought  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  <£ueen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour ;  and  dihgent 
court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  ot  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Clueen,  to  engage  her  interest  for 
his  promotion;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard 
them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  ne- 
glect, or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
"Begffars'  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  of- 
fered to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  rejected ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  effect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making 
Gay  rick,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wish  to  know  the  original  and  progress,  I  have 
inserted  the  relation  which  Spencc  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gky,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  tnr  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time ;  but  afler- 
waros  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
rife  to  the  'Beggars'  Opera,'  He  began  on  it; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swifl,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 


•It  was  acted  seven  nights.    The  Author's  third  night 
was  by  command  of  tneir  Royal  Hisrhnc^'jeR.  — R. 


of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  give  a  correction, 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  his  own  writing. — When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  CoiiCTcve,  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  woula  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhear- 
ing the  Duke  of^  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  *  It  will  do — it  must  do  !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore tne  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease 
soon ;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good 
taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of 
applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  ^^Dunciad:" 

"This  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of 
England ;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  Batn  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &.C.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wnere  it  was  performed 
twentv-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  acted  Polly, 
till  then  obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favour- 
ite of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  wntten,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jests. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that 
season  I  the  Itahan  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest 
and  most  odious  light ;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  w 
Canterbuf}',  censured  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  makmg 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at 
last  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  Hke  many  others,  was  plainly  written 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moml  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
evil.  Highwaymen  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because 
he  sees  Mackhcath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other,  ra- 
ther political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva- 
lence, that  when  Gay  produced  a  second  part 
under  the  name  of  *♦  Polly,"  it  was  prohibited 


bj  the  Lori  Chunberlmin ;  uid  hs  wu  farced 
lo  rBGompeniHi  bis  repulse  by  a  eubKription, 
wliidi  ia  Hid  to  hare  been  no  liberally  beBtowed, 
that  wbat  he  called  oppreBsian  end«]  in  prolit. 

Cllie  pabiicalion  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
IboD^  the  first  pait  gained  him  four  hundred 
ids ;  aai  thnca  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
Mcond.* 

Hb  iBceived  vet  another  recompense  for  thiA 
sapooae^l  hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention 
of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  ^Deensberry,  into 
vboae  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
psHcd  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  Duke, 
conadering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
mana^ment  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him 
■I  he  wanted  it.*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the 
q>p(auses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
orerpower.  He  soon  ffll  into  his  old  diaCcmpcr, 
an  hahituiil  colic,  and  languished,  though  wilh 
many  intertals  of  ease  and  checrfulnesB,  till  a 
noicnt  fit  *t  last  seized  hiin,  and  hiutied  him  to 
the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more  | 
pndpitaace  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died  I 
EO  the  4th  of  December,  1 732,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
bniDgbt  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swif^  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when  ' 
be  rtcoved  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
cqNioa  of  some  misfortune. 

Aftd  bis  desth,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
hne  of  "Fables,"  more  political  than  the  for- 
OKr.  Hia  opera  of  "  Achilles"  was  acted,  and 
the  profits  were  given  lo  two  widow  sisters, 
who  mherited  what  he  lefl,  as  his  lawful  heirs ; 
br  be  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
Ibeicd*  three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
appssred  hkewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
eaOed  "The  Diatrcsaed  Wife,"  and  "The  Re- 
bauaal  at  Gotham,"  a  jnece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this ;  that 
"be  was  a  oaturet  man,  without  design,  who 
^wke  what  he  thought,  and  just  aa  he  thought 
k  i"  sod  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper^and 
tajful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great  ;"*  which 
eaotioD,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  he  rated  very  high.  He 
wu,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  cntic  remark, 
"  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  great 
degree  the  m«u  diviaitir,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
MiKh  however  must  be  allowtS  to  the  author 
ef  aitew  spedei  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
of  tke  highest  kind.  We  owe  lo  Gay  the  ballad 
Open ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
'  '«  dehght  only  by  its  novelty,  hut  has 


"Fan"  is  one  ol"  those  mytholodcal  ficlioni 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  lo  the  band,  but 
which,  like  other  things  that  ue  open  to  every 
one'ause,  are  oflittle  value.  The  aticnuonna- 
a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana, 

.0  have  been  a 


turally  retires  frc 
and  Minerva. 

His  "  Fables" 
work;    for. 


blished  o 


ne,  he 


jther  behind"h;m.     Of  this  kind  of  fables, 

the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  setlled  aotion.  Phxdrus  evidently 
confounds  them  with  tales  ;  and  Gay  both  vritb 
tales  and  sllegoiical  prosopopmiaa.  A  fable,  or 
apologue,  su<3i  as  is  now  under  coDsideialiQii, 
seems  to  tie  in  ila  genuine  state,  t  nnnative  ID 
which  beinj^  irmlionnl,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mste,  arberti  fofuunhir,  nim  lanltim  ftra,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  set 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  paision*. 
To  this  description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do 
not  always  cnnfonn.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  uhstrscled  allegory ;  and 


called,  i 


le  ditlicult 


5   they  n 


lowever,  told  with 


any  moral 


new  by  the  expei 


if'^half  ■  century  been 


of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
long  pOBSessioD  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new 
drama  wss  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
Iba  praise  of  it  must  he  given  to  the  inventor; 
and  Ihare  nt  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, lo  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot 
be  attributed. 
HisfiiM  perfonnanee,  "ThsRnral  Sports," 

1 J  easily  planned  and  executed:  il 

'  ever  eicellenL    Ths 


>w  and  then  a  little  constrained 
or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 
. "  may  be   allowed   all  that  it 
,   ..        iprightly,  various,  and  pleasant. 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  winch  Gay  was  by 
qualified  lo  adorn  ;  yet  some  of  his  dp- 
ns   may  be  justly  wished   away.      An 
blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
performed  by  Vulcan.    The  appearance 

been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortala.     Horaice'a  ruleis 
lUgTiui  vmUci 

nodw,  no  difficulty  that    required   I 

natural  inlerposit""       '    -  "--    — 
by  the  hammer  o1 
be  dropped  b 

useless  and  apparent 

poems         ,  ,     „         .  . .   __ 

,  they  are  neither  much  esteemed 
taUy  despised.  The  story  of  the  appari- 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Poogia. 
Those  that  please  least  are  the  piecea  to  wSch 
Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  mucb 
delist  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  ) 

"  Dione"  is  a  counteroart  to  "  Acnyata"  and 
"Pastor  Fido,"  and  other  trifles  of  the  samo 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation. 
What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  moumful 
event;  but  the  stvle  of  the  lUlians  and  of  Gay  ' 
is  ec^ually  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  represents tion  through  a  long  woric 
A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  : 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goals,  and 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulela,  through 
five  acts?  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  cluldren  in  the  dawn 
of  hfe ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations   grow 


GRANVILLE. 


Or  Gboeoe  Qeantillb,  or,  as  others  write 
Greenville  or  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Lands- 
down,  of  Bideford  in  the  countjr  of  Devon,  less 
is  known  than  his  name  and  nigh  rank  might 
give  reason  to  expect.  He  was  bom  about 
1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  tne  Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
cause,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  early  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  Ejlis  ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,* where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
▼erses  to  the  Princess  Mary  d'Elste  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
University. 

At  the  accession  of  Kins  James,  being  now  at 
eighteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  begin  with  non- 
■ense  and  end  with  dulness,  excitedin  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  nombers  such  as  Woller^s  aelf  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomplishn^efitof  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  tne  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  mtem- 
perate  and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Clueen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King's  religion  was  insinuated 
or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a  month  bdbre  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  16S8. 
MTo  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 
"Sir, 
"Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
eommission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement, 

*  To  Trinitj  College.  By  the  Unirersity  regiatar  It 
appaan  that  he  was  admiued  to  his  master's  degree  in 
167iB  i  wa  must,  therefore,  set  the  year  of  his  birth  some 
years  back.— H. 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  remember,  nr,  with  what  rduo- 
tance  I  submitted  to  your  commands  upon  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  ue  aca- 
demy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but^ 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

*'  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  be  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  from 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofScilly. 

"  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
affain.  The  King  has  been  misled ;  let  those 
wno  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 

Serson  ^  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
efend  it 

'*  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  arc  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

**The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  choice  of  representatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
subrtiit 

'*  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,. to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  oody  wishes  WeD 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  hanged. 

''The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  man^  other  testimonies  which  ihave 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  be 
pleased  to  believe  mo  always,  with  the  utmost 
duty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Granvillc.^ 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  WiHisim  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  plea* 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brotner ;  a  denomination  by  which  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state 


GRAIiVILLE. 


im 


■y  and  dependence.  He  is  said,  how- 
have  praseired  himself  at  this  time  from 
e  and  difficulties  by  economy,  which  he 
>r  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
bituae. 

li  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
fls  of  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
>  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
reraes  to  her  before  he  was  three-and- 
,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the 

than  the  mind.    Poets  are  sometimes 
haste  to  praise. 

time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
posed  his  dramatic  pieces,  tne  **  She 
1%"  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
•*  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
km  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare*s 
hwit  of  Venice,"  (1698;)  "HeroicLove," 
dy,  (1701;)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
%  dramatic  poem,  and  "  Peleus  and  The- 
written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 


„ which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 

ition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
and  always  a  Lover"  is  said  to  be  in 
.  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
lOA  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
M  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
sbe  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
r]feherley,  as  he  learned  m]rthok)gy  from 

i 

I  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
or  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
ed  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 
nrident  ^t  "Heroic  Love"  was  written 
rented  on  the  sta^  before  the  death  of 
.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon  the 
Agamemnon  and  Chrvseis,  and  therc- 
ihr  sunk  into  neglect,  tnough  praised  in 
f  T)ryden,  and  in  prose  by  Fope. 
sondoded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 


the  strings,  and  men  like  children  move 
r  *re  led ;  succMa  Is  fron  above. 

m  accession  of  Clueen  Anne,  having  his 
improved  by  bequests  from  his  fathw, 
«ule  the  ^rl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
tlnment  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
B  a  joint  translation  of  the  "Invectives 
Fhikp^*'  vrith  a  desisn,  surely  weak  and 
«f  turnine  the  thunder  of  Elemosthenefl 
10  head  of  Louis. 

A«rwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
lied  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
k  Bevil  Grenville,  who,  as  be  returned 
» government  of  Barfoadoes,  died  at  sea. 
timed  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ear  of  Q,ueen  Anne  waa  chosen  knight  of 
e  for  ComwalL 

Ike  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  tlie 
FMr.  Robert  Walj>ole. 
year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
ansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
emarked.  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
I  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
the  Earl  of  Bath  and  Lord  Gri^vilk  of 
dge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
;h  in  the  Glueen*s  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
ed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
'  CDimeelkir,  and  to  his  other  honoun 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  "  Windsor 
Forest."  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title ; 
for  at  the  accession  of  King  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormmid 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sept.  26, 1715^  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8, 1717, 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasioniu  conformity, 
which,  however,  thoueh  it  was  then  printed,  he 
has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  pro^ion,  he  went 
mto  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet's  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertook the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
swered civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old* 
mixon ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  histoncal  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
amiable.  So  much  is  ureed  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  ia  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarwion  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Ureenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  EIngland. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  worKs, 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Clueen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
eluded  his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  ViUiers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynn^  by 
whom  he  had  fi>ur  ^ughters.  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  firom 
their  works;  but  tnere  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
honour  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willinciy  with- 
hold the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  beeomea  at  oaoe  an  aiDComplished  writer, 
as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice ;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  suppoeed 
elegant  in  hie  manners,  and  generally  loraj  h» 
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in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to 

bis  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  which  is 
always  conferred  upon  firmness  and  consistency. 
With  those  advantages,  having  learned  the  art 
of  versifying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
up  his  book  without  any  favourable  prejudices, 
the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have 
had  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumi- 
nation from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  unitation  of  Waller,  of  whom 
he  has  copied  the  faults  and  very  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  puerilities  of 
mythology :  his  King  is  Jupiter ;  who,  if  the 
Clueen  brmg^s  no  chudren,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Clueen  is  compounded  of  Jimo,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
ton's law-suit,  ailer  having  rattled  awhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiope, 
Niobe,  and  thePropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  lan- 
piage  of  a  poet:  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
uen,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly 
feeble  and  unaffecting,  or  forced  and  extra  vacant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprighUy  or 


ele^t,  either  keen  or  witty.  They  are  triflei 
written  by  idleness  and  published  by  vanity* 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  just 
claim  to  praise. 

The  '^Progress  of  Beauty'*  seems  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
splendour  and  gayety ;  but  the  merit  of  original 
toouglit  is  wanting.  Its  highest  praise  is  the 
spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  King  James's 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  loneer. 

The  "  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  Poetry" 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  per- 
formances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions 
proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didae* 
tic  poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  ix^ 
structive  notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  **  British  Enchanters"  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the  in- 
consistent manners  of  different  aees ;  but  th» 
dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden's  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  thoueh  not  very 
correct.  This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  his 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise 

Passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they 
0  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  ezoeUenoe. 


YALDEN. 


Thomas  Yaldbm,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Talden,  of  Sussex^  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1671.  Having  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxfoid,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the  University.  He  be- 
came next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 
accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation: and  Dr.  Hough,  the  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the 
lioctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in 
the  Ubrary,  set  hhn  an  exercise  for  punishment, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  composi- 
tbn  which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 

Tour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
thioni^Mmt  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 


thought  at  firsty  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  fiienddiip 
of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  King  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  any 
rei^  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  oif 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song  * 
himself,  but  happened  to  employ  ministers  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  cX  patroDp 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  "The  Oxford  Lan- 
reat:"'in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been 
made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de- 
manding the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward : 

Hia  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  verae, 

And  preseniins  his  ihefl  to  the  King ; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing ; 
Yet  what  he  bad  stolen  was  so  little  worth  steallx^. 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  costs, 
Had  he  ta*en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piecemealing, 

They  had  fined  him  but  ten-pence  at  most. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  (Jongreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  College;  and 
next  year,  entering  into  ordeis,  was  presented 
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bj  tliA  society  with  a  liring  in  WanricKshire,^ 
coptiitent  with  his  fellowship,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Clueen  Anne  he  wrote 
ioocher  poem  ;  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
*'Biograpfaia,''  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 
putT  wno  had  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Bjen-churchmen. 

ui  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
b  diTiDity,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
dkip  stnd  lecture,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
{ave  the  Collese  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  maoe  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
nlle,t  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire ;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
of  Deans,  Hains.  and  Fendles,  in  Devon- 
He  had  before!  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
ler  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resig- 
iMtioii  of  Dr.  Atterbury.§ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterbury*s  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was 
en  the  watch  for  aoettors  or  partakers  of  the 
iKxrid  eonspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having 
MHDe  acquaintance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
ftmiiarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
taiy,  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 


Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly.  The  cor- 
respondence he  acknowledged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
'woe  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
pockeft-book,  thormigk-pac^  doctrine.  This  ex- 
ni  tesioin  the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
BBpregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
cniouied  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
Void  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
hie  pocket4x)ok  from  the  time  of  Clueen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
his  eoriosity  one  dav,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
m  the  palpit,  and  tnose  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  cil^.  a  lemarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
~  his  congregation  to  **  beware  of  thorough- 
doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
IT,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
«t  the  ocher." 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 


•  The  vkanifs  of  WlDoiigh1>7,  which  he  ref Ifned  In 
mu— IV. 
t  TMs  prefennsDt  was  given  him  by  the  Daks  of 


i  IVoc  long  after. 

I  Dr.  Ittsrbiiry  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at 
BMawall  dll  his  promotion  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Boehes- 
I0r.    Dr.  TaJdoB  siicc— dad  liim  as  preaehar,  in  June, 


papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him,  ha 
was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
character  attained  hish  dignities  in  the  churdi; 
but  he  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre« 
qucnted  the  conversation  of  a  very  numeroua 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  a^. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  nrregular  kind 
whicii,  when  he  formed  his  poetical  charaefeTi 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric.  Having  fixed  hia 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  ft 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,"  evidently  as  a  counter* 
part  to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  Light" 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  l>est  perfbmanea^ 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  grsat 
vi^ur  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  1 
will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanaa 
are  eood ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh| 
are  Uie  best ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  eon* 
tradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beantiful  | 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  art 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  ecu:h  other :  he  mieht 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philoso]3ii> 
cal. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  when 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  eon* 
victed,  of  having  consulted  the  **Hymnua  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  si 
which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 

Ilia  auo  pncest  noctximia  namine  sacria^ 
Perque  vias  errare  novis  dat  spectra  flgurls, 
Manesque  ezcitoa  roedios  ululare  per  afros 
Sub  noctem,  ec  questu  noioa  eomplera 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

Ilia  auo  aenium  aecludic  corpore  toco 
Haud  numerana  jugi  fuglentia  aeeula  lapse. 
Ergo  ubi  postremum  mundi  compafe  aoludl 
Hanc  renim  molem  aupreoia  abaompaeril  ban 
Ipsa  leves  cinerea  nube  amplectetur  opac&, 
£c  priaco  imperio  ruraua  dominabitur  timftra. 

His  **  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  otborw 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  an  oast  aboolaia 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sod* 
den  irruption  of  new-created  light,  he  saya. 

Awhile  the  Almif  hty  wondering  alood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infinity 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  it 
the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufRdent  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  thoueh  they  are  not  alwaja 
exactly  poUsned,  though  Uie  rhvmet  are  somiw 
times  very  ill  sorted,  and  though  hit  finulti  aeim 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  na^ 
gencee  of  enthauaim. 


T I C  K  E  L  L. 


TsoMAt  TicEBLL,  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Biehard  Tickell,  was  born  in  1686.  at  Bride- 


in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
oame  a  member  of  Gtueen's  College,  in  Oxford  ; 
ia  1706  he  was  made  master  of  arts  ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  fellow ;' for  which, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  fit>m  the 
orown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and 
thin  raeated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  hves  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is 
said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of 
"  Rosamond/* 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  sogie  of  the  most 
elegant  encomiastic  strains;  and,  amon^  the 
innnmerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison*  It  may  deserve  observation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  copi^,  at  least  has  resembled, 
Tickell: 

Let  jo7  Milace  fkir  Rosamonds**  ahade, 
And  lesvea  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhapa  with  Dido*a  ghoet  she  rovas, 
And  heara  and  tella  the  Ftory  of  their  lovea  : 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  thej  bleaa  their  (kte, 
Since  lore,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them 

great  J 
Iter  longer  that  relentleaa  doom  bemoan. 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addiaon. 

Tiekdl. 

Than  Aiture  ages  with  delight  ahall  see 
How  PIaio*8,  Bacon'a,  Newton'a,  iooka  agree ; 
Or  In  fUr  aeries  laurell'd  barda  be  ahown, 
A  Virgi)  there,  and  liere  an  Addiaon. 

Pope. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  appearance  of  **  Cato,**  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Clueen  Anne  were  ne- 
gotiating with  France,  Tickell  published  **  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WMggiatimut,  had  then  connected  him- 
8^  with  any  party,  I  know  not  j  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  pjrfu^tices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  He  was  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  ^ve  in  tne  *< Spectator'* 
foch  praises  of  Tickell*s  poem,  that  wlien,  after 
having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
It  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope 
•KcitM  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  read  at 


that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  aiz  aditot 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  luog  ''Tkn 
Royal  Progress ;"  which  being  inserted  i|i  thit 
"Spectator"  is  well  known  ;  and  of  which  it  l^ 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  hi 
Tickell's  life  was  his  publication  of  the  first  bool^ 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  as  translated  by  himadf,  an  a|K 
parent  opposition  to  Pope's  "Homer,"  of  wfaidb^ 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  woridK^ 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  vermona  wai* 
both  good,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  beat  that' 
ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wU% 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  coo- 
Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  bkicIil 


cur 


dismayed;  " for,"  says  lie,  "I  have  tb«  town» 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  ha  remacfca^ 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaller  yutf  tQ 
make  up  in  dUigence  what  they  want^  m  mmi-- 
hers ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  piop«i 
judges ;  ana,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  ooodaqm 
him,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  higbflyais.i|| 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impait|pL 
judge ;  for  he  considered  him  as  the  wntar^oK 
TicKdl's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  animfi 
cion  I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  SpaoM^ 
Collection. 

"  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Popt)| 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  tiaat. 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a. 
good  while,  any  where  but  at  button's  Coflfoe» 
house,  where  I  used  to  see  him  almost  evacj: 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  paiw 
ticular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  shodla  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone,  (BudgsU  sand: 
PhUips.)    We  went   accormngly ;   ana  aftar 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  '  That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  ffirad  * 
Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  traofrn 
lated  the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  ha  da- 
signed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look  ■ 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  be^  that  I  wonld 
<  ot  desire  him  to  look  over  mv  nrst  book^  ba^*' 
cau..e,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  tne  air  of  dooblo- 
dealing.'    I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  ataB-^' 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation ;  that  he  certain^  baa  air- 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myadf  |^ 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  ftir' 
stage.    I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  daaim 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  'Iliad,' bo- 
cause  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tickell'a ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon* 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  tho 
next  mommg ;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  daya    ' 
after  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendationai 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Tickell  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  tha 
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trmrmmldon  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
^  hf  a  third  penoUj  Tickell  did  not  deny 
rfaiea,  eonndering  his  honour  and  seal  for 
■pait«d  friend,  was  the  aame  as  ownrng  it** 
mn  tlwf>  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
a  hintfl  that  other  circumstances  con- 
dly  Pope  always  in  his  "Art  of  Sinking" 
■  this  Dook  as  the  work  of  Addison. 
I  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
■•  ;  the  palm  is  now  givon  universally  to 
;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's 
rmther  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 

e  borrowed  something  from  them  in 

tion  of  his  own. 

the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
ril  save  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
y.  ±iie  '* Letter  to  Avignon'*  stands  high 
f  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
Mt  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
BSl  It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
;  fire  times  printed. 


in  the  whole  compass  of  Engtiah  Utsratars. 

He  was  afterwards  {aboat  17S6)  made 
tary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Indand.  a  plsee  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  eontinaea  tiU  1740^ 
when  he  died  on  the  SSd  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioDed  the  loDgest  is 
"  Kensington  Gardens,*'  of  which  the  yendfica^ 
tion  is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilfully compounded  of  Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  uat  he  was 
one  of  Uie  contributors  to  the  "Spectator." 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com- 
pany,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  without  een* 
sure. 


HAMMOND. 


'Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
i  as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
Mt  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
m  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
Bad  by  a  book  called  "  Gibber's  Lives  91 .1 
^Cts  ;**  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity.. lo 
Wy  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
Men,  by  either  of  the  Gibbers :  but  was  the 
.  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a 
of  Tory  acute  understanding,  though  with 
scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  aflcr 
uMication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
mption.    His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 


son  of  a  Turicey  merchant,  and  had  some  office 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  unex- 
t'nguiflhably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexora- 
bly cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  beginnmg  of  this  cen- 
tury, who' was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  bv 
marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  bom  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  school;  but  it 
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SOMERVILLE. 


Bt  WM  tqMiiy  to  the  Prinee  of  Walet,  ind 
•otiBt  to  htTo  come  Terr  early  into  public  no- 
tiee^  tnd  to  bare  been  dittinguialied  by  tbose 
wiioie  friendthipR  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cob- 
Imid,  Lyttelton.  and  Chesterfield.  ?Ie  is  said 
to  ^Te  divided  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1-741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  elected  by  the  Prince's  influence ;  and  died 
next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  seat  of 
nbrd  Cobham.  His  mistress  lone  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
lik^T  to  attract  courtship. 

Tne  Elegies  were  published  afler  his  death : 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed^  by 
Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
■tmng  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  the 
poems ;  for  lie  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very 
mgh  species  of^ezcellence,  and  recommends  them 
aa  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 

KM  a  real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature, 
t  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  have  neither 
pawion,  nature,  nor  manners.    Where  there  is 


fiction,  there  is  no  paaikm:  he  Uttt  deieribii 
himself  as  a  shepherd  and  nis  Neera  or  Delia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lan^ 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistreM 
with  Koman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  ibr 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  na« 
ture,  and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  thiea 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with 
dying ;  and  what  then  shall  follow  7 

Wilt  thou  in  tears  thr  lover's  corse  attend  ? 

With  eyes  averted  light  the  nolemn  pyra : 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  ascend, 

Then,  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  sooth  the  hovering  soul  be  thine  the  care, 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  tu  bear, 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  tremblinf  hand. 

Panchaia's  odours  be  their  costly  feast, 
And  all  the  pride  of  Apia's  fragrant  jnear ; 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  east} 
And,  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tsar. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaninff. 

'His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  tney  have  no 
sweetness;  they  never  glide  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it ' 
is  difficult  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose  Imowledeo 
of  Elnglish  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  toba 
the  most  msj^ifieent  of  all  maaaures  which  oar 
language  affords. 


BOMERVILLE. 


Or  Mr.  *  SomaviLLB*a  life  I  am  not  able  to 
■ayany  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwiekshire:  his  house,  where  he  was  born  in 
1699,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was 
alactad  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  ex- 
Iiilntad  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
tuie.  His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
eountrv,  where  he  was  distinffuisiied  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  dose  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
taTO  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  followinff 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

'^— Our  okl  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
ttoi  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 

•  WiUlan. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — SuhUOitm  qumrkmu,  I 
can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  impute  thera  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  mv  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  conscioat  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generallT 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened 
by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense ;  to  ba 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a 
misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  hiaea* 
tatc  is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  SomerviOt 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indee(^  who  lived  tiO 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  IS  with  re^et  that  I  find  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  gtx>d  ex* 
ample  to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  pari 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowleoge ;  and  who  haa 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry  has 
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that  it  it  practicable  to  he  at  once  a 
ridlfiil  tportanan  aiia  a  man  of  letters. 

SomerriUe  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
though  peihaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
aaoeueoce  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
maoij  be  said  at  least,  that  "he  writes  very 
well  for  a  gentleman.**  His  serious  pieces  are 
Kwnefimes  elcTated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
elegant.  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquiaiCe  dehcacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
thoee  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful 
lines ;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
Tate  Tirtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  ezpreaaion.  His  Fables  are  generallv  stale, 
and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
▼ooritei,  "The  Two  Springs,**  the  fiction  is  un- 
Batnral  and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his 
Take  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
bnle  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 


His  great  work  is  his  "Chase,**  which  & 
dertooK  in  his  maturer  a^e,  when  his  ear  waa 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to 
tally  denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  suoject,  whidi 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence  ;  and  though  it 
is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ha 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  effect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en* 
larged  his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  io 
other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sports.  If  blank  veraa 
be  not  tumid  and  gor^^eous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  familiar  images  m  laboured  language  haio 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty^ 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 

g lease  long.    One  excellence  of  the  "  SpJendid 
hilling"  is,  that  it  is  short.    Disguise  can  gimtiiy 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE.* 


It  hoa  been  ohsenred  in  all  i^es,  that  the  ad- 
Twttaces  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed 
very  fittle  to  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  and 
that  those  whom  tne  splendour  of  tneir  rank  or 
ike  extent  of  their  capacity  have  placed  upon 
the  summits  of  human  life,  have  not  often  given 
any  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up 
to  than  from  a  lower  station ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  ^at  designs,  and 
great  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
'or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
r,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
been  more  carefully  recorded,  because  they 
more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  ochers,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 
TIhH  sdfluence  and  power,  advanto^s  extrinsic 
adventitious,  and  therefore  easily  separable 
thoee  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
often  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations  of 
Miotj  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonish- 
■MOt ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
leetnal  greatness  should  produce  better  effects ; 
thai  mmda  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
ifai  endeavour  their  own  benefit;  and  that  they 
vko  are  moat  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
should  with  most  certainty  fc*Uow  it 


Bat  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
MB  very  firequently  disappointed.    The  heroes 
of  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
than  for  what  they  have  achieved  ;  and 

•  The  ir«  tdllkm  of  this  imtrMting  nsrratire,  accord* 

ae  Mr.  BoswslL  wss  pabUthod  in  1744,  hj  Roberts. 
ssBHort.  mom  astes  m»,  bssis  dsts  174S,  and  wss 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumeritt 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  on- 
happy  lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Sava^,  a  man  whoao 
writings  entitJe  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  alwa3rs  doe  to  the 
unhappy,  as  they  were  oflen  the  consequences 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne^  Countess  of  Mscdes- 
field  having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  con* 
fession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  theie- 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  with  which  she 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivera. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself,  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual 
manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  ao 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolvedf 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  aoL 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  eecle* 
siastical  judges  ;t  and  on  Maroi  3d  was  separat* 
ed  from  his  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  veiy 
great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choiei^ 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett 

While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  proM- 


publishsd  bj  Csto.    Verv  few  slterationa  were  nnde  kf 

(he  author  when  he  sdded  it  to  the  preiemeoUsGtioa.«-v» 

t  This  Ttar  wss  aiaids  remsrksbie  bj  the  dlaeoiadea 
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tbit  af&ir,  hit  wife  waa,  on  the  10th  of 
Jftoiuury,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the 
Baii  RiTora.  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as 
Ih  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
flmcerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
Cither,  and  ^Te  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
Sr  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St 
ndrew's  parish,  in  Holbom,  but  unfortunately 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
•he  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
piobably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  erent  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to  overba- 
lance  that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  shame  or  of  {>overty,  by  which 
Mme  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  mnrder  their  children,  cannot  be  suppoeed  to 
Iwve  affected  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  ana  on  whom  the 
dcnency  of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a^brtune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  by  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  sne  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look 
npon  her  son  from  nis  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence ;  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
Me  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  everv  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  and  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  bom,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  ham;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  besinning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  wiUi  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
i^n  its  rocks. 

EUs  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cmelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  relations  made  after  her  child, 
ihe  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
measures  she  had  taken  ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
dgn,  or  to  prevent  more  cnminal  contrivances, 
innged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
tathSr  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  child. 

•fa  marrlace  loleinnind  in  the  face  of  the  church.~Sa/' 
flHtn*«  Rnuw. 

Tbs  fbllowinf  protMt  Is  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Bouee  of  Lords. 

Diaiemient, 
BeeauM  we  coneeire  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that 
aaiore  that  hath  passed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
flnc  obtained  in  the  Splrftual  Court ;  which  we  loolt  upon 
as  aa  Ul  praesdem,  and  maj  be  of  dangerous  consequences 
laihsflKare. 

HaHfkx. 


In  this  charitable  office  she 
his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lk>yd,  who  while  dit 
livec^  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  Isii-- 
deraess  which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  mad* 
peculiariy  necessary ;  but  ner  death,  whidi  luA* 
pened  in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  taa 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  tlia 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss  br  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  nad 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  tf 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  ezecutoi% 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandcnaA 
The  Lady  Mason  still  continued  ner  care,  mad 
directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar* 
school  near  St  Albania,  where  he  was  called  bf 
the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least '  -*- 
tion  that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  _ 
throuffh  several  of  the  classes,  with  whatrapiditf 
or  wiUi  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  always  spoke  with  respect  of  Us  mattery 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  whkll  bt 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genivs  from 
being  distinguished,  or  his  industry  fimn  beinff 
rewarded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinctioa  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  laa 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  becaosa 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earliest  productKNit 
had  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  ato* 
dents,  we  might  in  some  have  found  vigannB 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  diatin- 
guishes  *'  The  Auuor  to  be  let,"  and  in  othem 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer.**. 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  hit 
father,  the  Elarl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dit- 
temper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  hb 
life.'*'  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  aon, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacioaa 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  dntj 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chilr 
dren,  and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  divated 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  mye 
such  as  should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  tibat 
happiness  which  competence  afibrds,  and  there* 
fore  declared  that  he  was  dead ;  which  is  pei^ 
haps  the  (irst  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which 
was  designed  him  by  another,  and  which  aha 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  loaeiL 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickednam 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  conld 
not  be  suspected;  the  Earl  did  not  imagina 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  heraelC 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  penon 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  t&« 
tended  him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  tima  to 

«  He  died  Jkafusi  18th,  1719^— ft. 
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MMCt«  ft  praject  worthy  of  suGh  a  ili»- 
.  Am  onaeaToured  to  rid  herself  from 
MB  of  bein^  at  any  timo  made  known 
■J  noding  turn  aecretly  to  the  American 


khidneas  this  scheme  was  counter- 
m  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
9  lay  aside  her  design,  I  know  not :  it  is 
lebable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
r  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she 
bI  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
nr  in  so  cruel  an  action  ;  for  it  may  be 
id»  that  those  who  had  by  a  lonc^  grada- 
Ayk  hardened  their  hearts  against  the 
C  oommon  wickedness,  would  yet  be 
I  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her 
ihurery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
I  and  ¥rithout  provocation ;  and  Savage 
m  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  A 
ng  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
whom  compassion  had  never  touched 


f-  kindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
If  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
Mr  a  scheme  for  buryins  him  in  poverty 
■origin  his  own;  and  that  his  station 
if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
m  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
him  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
%  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
aeome  his  apprentice.! 
lanrirsllj  xeported  that  this  project  was 
a  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
ri  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
■i;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  ffreat  a£ 
>  /Id  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
Btd  hmi  to  ouit  his  occupation, 
t  this  time  nis  nurse,  who  had  always 
him  as  her  own  son,  died;  and  it  was 
Ibr  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
i^her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  be- 
aown  ;  he  therefore  went  to  her  house, 
hm  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
vUch  he  found  some  letters  wntten  to 
Ihe  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him 
irth  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 

laa  DO  longer  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
hfeh  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thousrht 
a  night  to  share  the  affluence  of  his 
;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
a  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
I  hm  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
ttwr  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
imda  which  his  merit  or  his  distresa  pro- 
■B^made  any  impression  upon  her  mind. 
B  lesohred  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
■r  disown  him. 

a  to  no  purpose  that  he  firequently  solicit* 
p  miaai  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
a  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
bf  eicluded  from  her  house,  by  whom-, 
ha  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason 
m  might  give  for  entering  it 
|i  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
aifefy  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his 
t  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings} 
■al  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  <n 


*  Aavais^Prefoee  to  hisMiicellaniea. 

t  IWd. 
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seeing  her  as  she  might  oome  by  accident  ta  the 
window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a  eandle 
in  her  hand. 

But  aU  his  assiduity  and  tendemeas  were  with- 
out effect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heait 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  nU 
most  miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavomw 
ing  to  awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  Ha 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  meane 
of  support;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literury 
world  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy, which  fmed  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  sul^ 
ject,  as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  fimt 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  theBishopu{ 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  per- 
formance I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 

gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himsdf  m  a 
ttle  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sap- 
press  it,  by  destroying  aU  the  copies  that  be 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainfol  kind  of 
writing,  II  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the 
sta^e  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot^ 
which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  whO| 
having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  a  Riddle,"f  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  "  Love  in  a  Veil,'' 
another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  firom  the 
Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  be- 
fore ;  for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  vet 
it  appcH^red  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Author 
obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Six  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  &- 
vour  vrith  all  the  ardour  oi  benevolence  whkh 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes, 
sipplauded  his  merit,  took  aU  the  (K>portunities 
of  recommending  him.  and  assertea.  that  **the 
inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  nim  a  right 
to^d  every  good  man  his  father."** 

Nor  wasMr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaint* 
ance  only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  eztraordinaij 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  afibrds  a  Teiy  just  idea  of  hit 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  very  early 
to  his  bouse  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  What  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  willing  to  inquire ;  but  imme> 


I  It  was  callod  "  The  Battle  of  the  Pan^lets.** 
Jacob's  Live*  of  the  Dramatic  Poels^— Dr.  J. 
This  play  was  printed  first  in  8vo. )  sad 
in  ISmo.  the  fifth  edition.— Dr.  J. 
e*  «  PUin  Daalar.'*-— Dr  J. 
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dhtdr  Mtled  bimidf  orith  Sir  Richard.  The 
•eadiinsTi  wu  onlered  to  drive,  uul  thaj  harticd 
with  the  utmost  eipeditioD  lo  Hjde-Puk  Cor- 
utT,  where  they  slopped  at  ■  petty  tavern,  aiiit 
iMired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
fiKioed  bim,  that  he  intmded  to  publish  a  paiii- 
phlet,  and  that  he  hod  deitred  him  to  come  tlii- 
uer  Itiat  he  niight  write  for  him.  They  soon  a.ii 
down  to  the  worli.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  arid 
Sarage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  wu  orden^d 
wai  put  upon  the  table.  SaTii^  v/aa  ■urpriaril 
■t  the  meannens  of  tlie  entertainment,  and  afli-i 
NDM  hentatioD  ventured  to  oak  for  some  winf, 
wUch  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  be  brought.  They  then  finished  thpir 
'flfainer,  and  proceeded  in  tncir  pamphlet,  which 
they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  SaTi)^  then  imagined  hia  task  was  OTpr, 
■nd  eipected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
nckoning,  and  return  home;  hut  hia  expects- 
tioni  deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 


bBrwTpei 


and  Savage  wai  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  off  <r 
(bar  new  production  for  aiiJe  for  two  jruinei.-^, 
which  with  some  dirHculty  he  obtained,  f^-.r 
JUchaid  then  returned  home,  having  retired  th;i( 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  tliE.> 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  annthor  fact  eq^ually  un. 
eommon,  which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
ongfat  to  be  preserved.  Kr  Richard  Steele 
~  ~ie  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
■ons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  aurroundcH 
Itw  table;  and,  oAer  dinner,  when  wine  aiid 
nirth  had  set  them  free  &om  the  observation  of 
rifld  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Biehaid,  how  such  an  expennve  train  of  dome?- 
tici  eonid  be  consiitent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
RicbrdverrtVanklr  confessed,  that  they  wert^ 
Ulowsof  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid  : 
■nd  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  luscharf  <' 
thera,  declared  that  they  were  bailifiii,  who  hail 
introduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
iriiom,  dnce  he  could  not  send  them  away,  li^ 
bad  thouffat  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  livc- 
ries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 

Hi*  fKend*  were  diverted  with  the  eipedieni, 
■nd  by  paying  the  debt  discharnBd  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  Ilyit 
tbey  ahoutanever  lAun  find  him  graced  with  a 
letinne  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
toleampnidsncearfnigalitT;  and periiap* many 
of  the  misfortunea  which  the  want  of  those  vir- 
toM  brought  upaa  him  in  the  following  parta  of 
Ida  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
iu  an  example. 

nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
aanutMQ  favours.  He  proposed  to  have  e9t:i- 
Uialiad  Um  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  v  ■ 
hnva  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  hv 
lauiTiiw  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  hi' 
latnided  to  bestow  a  thouaand  pounds.  But, 
(hon^  he  waa  always  lavishof  future  bountje^. 
he  conducted  his  aflain  in  such  a  manner,  thni 
uvery  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promioea,  01 

_ n  wUch  he  bad  oflbred,  the 

ss  delayed.   In  the  meui  time  hs  was 


officiously  informed,  that  Mr.  Snaga  had  ndi- 
culed  him ;  by  which  he  was  so  much  laipa- 

I  rated,  that  he  withdrew  the  allovrance  which  ha 
had  paid  bim,  and  never  afterwards  admittod  Un 
to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikdy  that  Savage  imghtby 
his  imprudence  expose  hmiselftothe  malice  cf  a 
talebearer ;  for  his  patron  had  many  foUiti^ 
which,  as  his  discernment  ea«ly  diacovetad,  hif 
imagination  might  sometiuies  incite  him  to  mM- 
tion  too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  tba 
world  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakneaa 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  ore  few  who  da 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thnnghtlnas 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  tranuent  resentment,  apeak 
oftheir  friends  and  benefactors  with  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  tbef 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindnesa,  nor  i«*c- 
rence  for  their  virtue ;  the  fault  theieTore  of  Mb 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitoda. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  be  has  nJievgd  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  be  baa  1^ 
boured,  and  whose  interest  be  bos  pramotedl 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortmrawitk 
out  any  otlier  friend  than  Mr.  Wilkaj  a  maa, 
who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  ^Ul  aau 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  (or  Ma 
virfties,*  which  are  not  oflen  to  be  found  in  dM 
world,  and  perhaps  teas  oflen  in  bia  profsaaiBll 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  gen eroaa,  and 
candid,  ia  a  very  hish  degree  of  merit  in  anf 
case,  but  those  qualities  deaerve  atill  gnUw 
praise,  when  they  are  found  b  that  ««nditl«a 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  wha^ 
ever  reason,  contemptuous,  insalent,  p-tnliB^ 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.Wilks  wasoneof  thosetowboned^ 
mity  seldom  complained  without  relirf,  ha  iut» 
rally  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his 
and   not  ordy  assisted  him  in   anr  eainal  i 
tresses,  bat  continued  an  equal  andataadj  ki 
ness  to  the  time  of  hia  death. 

By  bis  interposition  Mr.  Savage  onceobtai 
from  his  mothert  iifly  pounds,  and  a  pronua 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  ;  but  it  was  dia  I 
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lost  hopu  drfaBied,  mnd  hd  had  no  other' 
or  Itae  ma»  deplcnbla  poTfrt^,  Bui  Mr.  1 
hia  ptnfarmanu,  though  noi  pArfacI,  at  h 
KiDe  rairudj  sad  Ihenfore  omred  baa  a  1 
TBTDur  ha  improved  with  «  much  dlllfi 

houH  ilTcinlad  him  a  eonaUanUt  nn,  i _ 

warn  u  Ltydan,  applied  hbnielf  to  lbs  atodv  of  fliipib 
and  proaacuted  hli  dsilRiwJUi  so  maeh  dOlnnM  aaa 
•ucXHB.  ilial,  whan  Dr.  Bosrhasvs  was  de*«a  tj  «• 
leod  pmpgr  MTsgaa  to  tom  '  " 
■nd  snidT  <a  pbyrie.  Dr.  A 

ourt.— Dr. 

._  ..  ._  _;iuBla,io  1_ ,_ 

prinlad  In  Cbatwoad*a  "RisUH7oflha>taca."~.it. 

t  "Thia,"  sars  Dr.  Jobnion,  "IwittaapniihaenB 
of  the  auihor  ef  hia  Ufa,  whldi  was  pablSsd^la  inft 
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if  fritmhttppy  nui,  that  few  promises  of  any 
■itattlafe  to  him  were  peifonned.  His  mother 
IMw  infected,  among  others,  with  the  general 
■ndiieas  of  the  Soirth  Sea  traffic ;  and,  naving 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to 
pay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
— idea  amnence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Beotf  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
riap  or  Mr.  WiUu,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
I  frecpienter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
ioo  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
fvom  a  play  in  several  years. 

Tfab  eonstant  attendance  naturally  procured 
Mm  tlie  acquaintance  of  the  players,  ana,  among 
othen,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
■ieanid  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
Ui  miifortnnes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
MHion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
Mr  life  iwilsriy  paid. 

TlMt  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
4«ajiraiae,  and  that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs. 
OUield  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  general  cha- 
ry it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Sava^ 
declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
the  scenes. 
At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
in the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
iar  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
elegiies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
a  praftuion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
fimlts  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
him  to  tliink  less,  because  they  were  com- 
Y/}^  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
B,  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  hmi  to 
^  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 
Inlui ''Wanderer"  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
tppOftonitj  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
har  not  fcr  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
whiefa  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
cneomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
■  -aWty.  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
no  laTiHi  of  nis  praise.    He  seems  to  have 
Aeea^ty  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
weua  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
la  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance  to 
would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
partialitjr,  that,  without  ezaltmg  her  cha^ 
r,  would  nave  depressed  his  own. 
He  bed  aometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
WUb^  tbe  advantage  cif  a  benefit,  on  which 
mmtkmm  be  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
Mgnd  and  eompaasion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
ttelMtt  ef  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
Ian  ne  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
MirioB  die  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves 
mBgftd^  without  smicitatioii,  to  take  every  op- 
^  Irty  of  aapportinff  him  by  their  counte- 
■adpatrvnage.  l9ut  he  had  generally  tiie 
'  m  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of 
waa  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
aad  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
by  fHiich  be  might  be  cut  off  from  the 
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dhs  MJblle  while  mid«r  smucocs  of  death  for  the 
or  Ux.  JaoMs  Blndair,  at  Roblnaon**  CodiM. 
^  ~    sfc    rriea  ed.  Roberts."— C. 

•vsr,  has  printed  a  poem  on  her 
wUCkisaserflMSleilr.Bavace.    See  "History 
••PL  !••.—&. 
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possibility  of  supporting  life.  The  same  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  all  those 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  her  de- 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  e^ 
frontery  with  her  cruelty^  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  turn,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  ffave  him. 

In  this  censure  1  do  not  indiscriminately  in- 
volve all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
infiuence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested : 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enou|;h 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  m*  ' 
flict  sharper  miseries  upon  him ;  who  prolong! 
his  life  only  to  make  hun  miserable ;  and  who 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance, 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities ;  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  charity  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  fonner 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  him 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaintp 
ance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessaryf  taendeavour  once  more 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  waa 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  fiur 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  ;  for  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
IS  always  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain ;  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain, 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which, 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con* 
sidered,  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind^  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  rufiHed,  and  an  imaginatMA 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  flir 
study  than  Uie  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  whieb 
he  had  pick«l  up  by  accident. 

f  InlTM. 
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If  th«  perfonnanee  of  a  writer  thui  distreMed 
is  not  perfect,  its  faults  ought  lurely  to  be  im- 
puted to  a  cause  rtry  dinerent  firom  want  of 
genius,  and  must  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 
censure. 

But  when  under  these  discouragements  the 
tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  in^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
very  high  degree  vexatious  and  disgusting ;  for, 
having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  alwajrs  con- 
sidered as  tlie  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hiil  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
him,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  vrhicn  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
compliea  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  sin^larity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lan^age,  Mr.  Sava^  did  not  thmk 
his^jlay  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
haa  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  vnrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
staj^  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,t  by  which  he  gamed  no 
great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
forwhicn  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
him;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  nis  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  toe  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
laige  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  much 
berore. 
In  the  dedication,!,  for  which  he  receiTed  ten 


euineas,  there  i»  nothhi|r  renuurktbla.  Th«  pM* 
face  contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  tht 
bloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilui  Cibbii^ 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  tne  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  witaoiil 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  Tht 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  Uiii  ooc»- 
sion  ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage's  neeoe- 
sities  returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  *'The  Plam 
Dealer,"  witli  some  afiiecting  lines,  which  h* 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upoB 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mochery 
but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  declared.  These  lines,  and 
the  paper§  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  ^ 
very  powerful  effect  upon  all  but  his  mother^ 
whoni,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscriptMNi 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise  tha 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed,  and  particularly  ''The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  jpapen 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distxea% 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  direeled  to 
be  left  at  jButton*s  coffee-house ;  and  Mr.  S»* 
vage  going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  witb- 
out  expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  prOpoaa], 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas, ||  whidi 
had  been  sent  him  in  consequence  of  the  cpn^ 
passion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  repva* 
sentation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  pre&ce,  in  wfakli 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty  m  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  Ma 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Maiy 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  witnout  v^ 
serve,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  wiUi  very  littk 
art  IT  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  ta 
all  his  dedications^   his  compliments  are 


$  "  The  Plain  Dealer"  wai  a  periodical  ptner. 
bj  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Sayafe  callM  Um  tws 


contending  powers  of  liglii  and  darlcneaa.    They 

hj  turns  each  six  essays ;  and  the  character  oTiha  wotk 


*  Printed  in  the  late  collection  of  hlli  poems. 

t  It  was  acted  only  three  nights,  the  first  on  Jime  19, 
1733.  When  the  house  opened  for  the  winter  season,  h 
was « nee  more  performed  for  the  Author's'  benefit,  Oct 
«.--R. 

I  To  Herben  Tryst,  Esq.  of  HerefiTdshfare.— Dr.  J. 


was  observed  regularly  to  rise  in  Mr.  HUl*s  week,  apd 
fall  in  Mr.  Sondes— Dr.  J. 

II  The  names  of  those  who  so  generouolj  < 
to  his  relief,  having  been  mentionMl  in  a  formers 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the 
of  Cleveland,  Ladv  Cheyney,  Lady  Castlemain,  LtAw 
Oower,  Lady  Lecnmere,  the  Dutchees  Dowafer  aai 
Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Strafford,  the  Connteai  Kkm^ 
ager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofbel  9«sl« 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainsborough,  Lord  "' 
Mr.  John  Savage. — Dr.  J. 

IT  This  the  following  extract  from  k  will 
"  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  ^ory  St^ 

Jrour  wit,  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  your  eouirk  BS 
onger  remains  a  doubt  whether  your  aez  have  a  acrei^i^. 
of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweetness.  Tiiere  is  eosM* 
thing  in  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  air.  They 
are  as  strong  as  truth,  as  deep  as  reason,  ea  Cleair  as 
innocence,  and  as  smooth  as  beauty.  They  cooiaia  a 
namelees  and  peculiar  mixture  offeree  and  grace,  wUck 


is  at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  majcsiieally  torely^ 
that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  joas 
eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

"  As  fortune  Is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  eae» 
my  of  flattery,  I  know  noc  how  I  can  forbear  this  aBBllba- 
tlon  to  your  ladyship,  because  there  is  eearce  a  possi- 
bility that  I  should  aay  more  than  I  believe,  whsA  I  tm 
speakiof  of  your  ezcellesce.**— Dr.  J 


"an* 

'oItbo  in  TSTv  dittrMsTul 

■g^ppeuedhowBTertobeniniDgnpon 

mi,  when  both  his  (arne  and  his  life  were 
imd  by  in  event,  ofwhich  it  ii  not  jrt  de- 
ed whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned 
V  K  calkmil  J. 

te  90th  of  Nnvembcr,  1737,  Mr.  Savane 
ma  Richmond,  wherp  he  (hen  lodged,  tlut 
ht  pimae  his  studies  with  less  intemiplian, 
I  intent  to  discharjie  another  lodging  which 
IB  Westminster ;  ind  aoridentally  mect- 
n  gentlemen,  his  acqunintanres,  whose 
were  Merchant  and  Gre^rv,  be  want  in 
MDl  to  a  neighbouring  colTee-house,  and 
Aiag  till  it  WIS  late,  it  heino  in  no  time  or 
ivmce's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
t  Of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
■M  willingly  have  cone  to  bed  in  the  same 
bat  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
tj,  and  therefore  they  a^rad  to  ramble 


U  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
t  lijjht  in  Robinpon's  colTee-hoaie,  near 
(  Cmti,  and  therefore  went  in,  Mer- 
MIi  MNne  rudeness  denundcd  a  roorti,  and 
Id  that  there  wns  a  good  lire  in  the  next 
•,  iriiicli  the  company  were  about  to  legve, 
■an  payini!  their  reckoninfr.  Merehant, 
SaBtd  witii  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
lad  was  followed  by  his  componions.  He 
*dantlv  placed  himself  between  (ho  com- 
■d  Ihelire,  and  doon  after  kicked  down  the 
Thia  prodaeed  a  quarrel,  sworda  were 
oa  both  aides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
Bi^  Savsite,  bavins  woanded  likewise  a 
hat  hdd  him,  foresa  his  way  with  Mer- 
M«fthahousej  but  bdne  intimidated  and 
d,  without  reaolution  either  to  fly  or  slay, 
«■•  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 


m  naa  given  uis  umin  ns  mmea  pue,  sna  woma 
ha*«  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  eonuanj  endeannued  to 
detain  him,  fiom  whom  he  broke  by  cuttinB 
tha  maid  on  the  hMd,  but  waa  sfterwaida  taken 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  depoaition* ; 

one  did  not  sec  Savaps  pivo  the  wound,  another 
saw  itpivcn  wbi'n  Sinclair  held  his  point  to  warda 
the  prounl ;  and  the  womnn  of  the  town  assert- 
ed, thai  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  at  all: 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  from  amount- 
ini;  to  inconsistency;  but  i(  was  suflicient  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that 
it  woB  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  rela- 
tion to  psrticulsr  circumstances,  and  that  there- 
fore some  dedticlions  were  to  be  made  from  the 
crcdibihtT  of  the  tf'stimonies, 

Sinclair  had  declared  Hcveral  limes  befoTf  his 
death,  that  he  recdred  liis  wound  from  Savape : 
did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  en- 
'oiired  mrtly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urf^np  the 
lenness  of  tlie  whole  artio.i,  andtheimposii- 
bility  of  any  ill  doait.'n,  nr  pretoodilataJ  maliCR; 
and  ]>artly  to  justify  it  br  tho  necmsltv  of  Mlf> 
^eroncc,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  hft'.'ifhe  had 
)st  that  opportunity  of  pivinc  the  thniBt:  ho  ob- 
undi,  that  neither  reason  nor  law  nMiged  a  men 
>  wait  for  llir  Mow  wlilch  wna  thrratenrd,  and 
■hich,  if  ho  should  sufli-r  it,  ho  mioht  never  hi> 
ble  to  return  ;  Ihatilwos  olways  nllowsble  t') 
,  reveni  an  aasault,  anil  to  preserve  lilc  hy  takin;; 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dangered. 
With  rpttard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
avoured  to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
s  design  to  fly  from  jusficc,  or  decline  a  trial,  but 
avoid  the  expenses  and  sci-erities  of  a  prison ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
ithoul  compulsion. 

This  defence,  vrhieh  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multitude  that  thronied 
lutt  with  the  most  attentive  and  re*perlful 
siloneej  those  who  thought  he  oucbt  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  applause  could  not  be  re- 
fused himj  and  those  who  before  pibed  his  mis- 
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«r  to  iMolenoe,  and  who  had  to  that  tune  been 
only  known  for  hia  misfiirtunes  and  hia  wit 

Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had  un- 
doubtedly been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who 
was  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with  his 
usual  insolence  and  seventy,  and  when  he  had 
summed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exas- 
perate the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue. 

*' Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
ttiat  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes 
than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savase  should 
therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  me  jury?*' 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  misre- 

E resented,  and  the  men  who  were  to  decide  his 
ite  incited  a^gainst  him  by  invidious  compari- 
sons, resolute^  asserted,  that  his  case  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
what  he  had  before  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape the  expenses  of  imprisonment;  but  the 
judge  having  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  repeats 
ed  his  orders  without  efiect,  commanded  that  he 
•hould  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
that  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
positive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
scale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
either  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 

Imrsuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
aw  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be 
malicious.  They  then  deliberated  upon  their 
verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Merchant  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  man- 
slaughter. 

^  Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
eight  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more 
closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fi% 
pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following 
speech: 

<'It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  ofler  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  your  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the 
sentence  which  the  laws  require  you,  as  judges, 
to  pronounce  against  men  otour  calamitous  con- 
dition. But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere 
men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
are  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps 

exacts — from  you  to  pronounce  upon.  No  doubt 
you  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise  out 
of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
vice  or  immorality;  and  transgressions,  which 
are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all 
you  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the 
gwitlmnen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show 


Mr.  Merchant  who  (allowfaig  fiicta  M 
against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  ns  into  tkit 
our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  conitimj 
as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentletuan,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  w« 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  im 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord ;  for  my  pait|  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  gnel,  imm 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a 
fortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but 
the  mercy  oithe  crown,  which  was  very  mtmmtikf 
solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  witn  whatsfv 
difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief,  was  ob 
structed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejuclicethe  Glueen  against  hiai,  she  nM4e 
use  of^an  incident,  which  was  omitted  in  tfa*  oi^ 
der  of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  Miytw 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  hia  bjrth^ 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  moAsfc 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  icfiMwid 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  eweamg 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  strset  that 
she  inhabited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  bo«M  by 
accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  peiw 
son  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  vp  sUirs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  befbraheeoiiUl 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  famiW  witk  tha 
most  distressful  outcries,  and,  when  sne  had  hw 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her.  ordim 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  yiltaiOf  whm 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeayomad 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attemptad  witfi 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  aofieii  hm 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  aeciMi« 
tion,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  beliaif% 
never  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  fidsehood 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended 
other  use  of  her  lie,  £an  to  set  hersdf  £ree 


his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  waa  yeij  §m  ■ 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  )mt 
memory  as  an  mstrument  of  future  wiokednMi^ 
or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  M« 
sault  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Glueen  was  solicited  for  hia  imi^ 
don,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  mkh 
he  had  suffered  from  his  judge,  she  anawerad  tiMt 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  lit 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  wbick 
he  was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  mft 
think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  Kia|^ 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  Bi 
mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent  tm 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calunmy  had  be«i 
transmitted  to  the  Glueen ;  whether  she  that  in- 
vented had  the  front  to  relate  it;  whether  sha 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or 
rupt  enough  to  concur  Mrith  her  in  her  hat^l 
sign,  I  know  not ;  but  methods  had  been 
to  persuade  the  Glueen  so  strongly  of  the  troth  if 
it,  that  she  for  a  long  time  refusM  tohear  anycMt 
of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidenea  ofa 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jiM» 
tice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  idTocate 
of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  d( 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  bcnng  hffn 

*  Mr.  Savage's  Lift. 
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Hif  merit  and  hif  calamities  happened 

fetch  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Heztfora,  who 
in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
u  excited  by  pitj,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
led  by  generosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
of  the  Ctueen,  laid  before  her  the  whole 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  im- 
jliobability  of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
l&arged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
vat  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
vinced her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could 
•Merve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
Aiary  severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success- 
M,  that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
«i  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
fVdon. 

■  It  is  natmral  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
^pifhnr  oould  persecute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
ij^eous  and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
4lfM  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
jitres  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
OTm  son— of  a  son  who  never  mjured  her,  who 
Wf  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
■lucted  any  prospect  oi  pleasure  or  advantage : 
l^j  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
4Mi  lie  which  could  not  gain  creait,  but  must 
^ttuth  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examina- 
Vl^and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
kprobable,  that  it  maybe  observed  from  her  con- 
Am^  that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  some- 
wnes  committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
9ma  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
wliich  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
iMst  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
fliottgh  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 

hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
n,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  t^t  hur- 
jM  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
Mormit^r  of  tlus  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
■o  one  can  fiiil  to  observe  how  much  more  amia^ 
Ue  it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
iniocencefrom  destruction,  tnan  to  destroy  with- 
•Qt  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
Mid  the  time  in  which  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirms  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
of  those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities.! 
The  pecuhar  circumstances  of  his  life  were  made 
■lore  generally  known  by  a  short  account,} 


*  She  died,  OcL  11, 1753,  st  her  houM  In  Old  Bond, 
glmil.  «f  ed  above  fourscore. — R. 

f  U  sppears  thai  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a 
IstUr  to  his  mother,  which  he  sent  to  Theophllui  CJbber, 
ghat  it  might  be  transmitted  to  her  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  Wilks.  In  his  letter  to  Gibber  he  says—*'  As  to 
inrh,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  liice  a  man — all  that 
tstiches  me  is  the  concern  of  my  friends,  and  a  reconcile- 
ssot  with  my  mother— I  cannot  express  the  agony  I  felt 
wken  I  wrote  the  letter'  to  her— tf  you  can  find  any 
fltcsnt  excuse  for  showing  it  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  do ;  for  I 
would  have  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  in 
psitieular)  be  saUsfled  I  hare  done  my  duty  towards  it. 
— >Dr.  Young  to-day  sent  me  a  letter,  most  passionately 
Hod.**— R. 

tWrittM  by  Mr.  Beckinghsm  and  aaocher  g«ntlMnaiL 


which  was  then  published,  and  of  which 
thotisands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  ovar 
the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  inmienced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  after- 
wards retracted  her  assertions.  He  always  hinn 
self  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gene* 
rally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (in 
1744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  after- 
wards confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  un- 
common rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  are 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
may  not  be  mucn  suUied  by  his  triid. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  tlie  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  him. 
that  she  was  m  distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  mm  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misenry 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamitiea  of  one  woo 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  her 
gently  for  h^r  perjury ;  and  cnanging  the  only 
miinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between 
her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero, 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  un- 
common generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue: 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  correcteo 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy ;  by  which  ha 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and, 
exercised  the  most  ardent  chanty. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishinc 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  mdinea 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  do- 
fenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
wishes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endfa^ 
voured  to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tendier* 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  m4iit 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remans 
brance  of  an  mjury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality 
of  Pace,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  re- 
venged it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  Ufjlit 
He  was  not  willing  to  ^ell  upon  it ;  and,  u  ha 
transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  coi^ 
sider  himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  whoUv 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  ||    How  much  and 
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Printed  In  the  late  collection. 
_  In  one  of  hie  letters  he  styles  It  "  a  (ktal 
bat  too  well  known."— ]>r.  J. 
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how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem 
which  he  published  many  years  aflerwards.  On 
occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  failings 
of  ffood  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  tne 
author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position, 
that  *'  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  vir- 
tue," bjr  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by 
Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine,  Savage  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  very  just  representation  of  a  good 
man  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  hberty,  but  was,  as  be- 
fore, without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afforded  him ; 
■ources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
raddenly  stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  cluuice, 
which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kmdness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarded 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  be  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  he  purchased 
the  luxury  of  a  single  ni^ht  by  the  anguish  of 
cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  expenence  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
termined nim  to  endeavour  after  some  settled  in- 
come, which  having  long  found  submission  and 
entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
ms  he  acknowledge,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
eflbrts  which  she  made  for  his  destruction,  that 
the  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  ana  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  imnlacably  mali- 
cious, whom  nothing  but  his  blooa  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  hei 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
non. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
■hame  stiu  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  Whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  mij^t  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them ;  Lord  Tjrrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  eNOual,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  retuion  to 
complain  of  fortune ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
did, nis  expenses  large,  ana  nis  acauaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  all  wno  endeavour- 
ed to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  o$  discem- 
flMDty  and  to  be  acquainted  witk  him,  was  a  title 


to  poetical  reputation.  His  preience  wai  tnfll- 
cient  to  make  any  place  of  public  entert^menl 
popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  oon- 
stituted  the  fashion.-  So  powerful  is  geninsi 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  I 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  whidi 
they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleased  when  tbi^ 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  prosperit3r  furnish^  him  with  opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  ffradationa  to 
its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  aflerwards  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  havo. 
had  many  superiors  ;  for,  as  he  never  sufiered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no* 
tice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  difier> 
ent  combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distingaidk 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  hia  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  dear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  hfe  ho 
has  lefl  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Author  to  be  Let,"*  where  he  introdocea 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  0ying 
an  account  of  his  birth^  his  education,  his  oiipi^ 
sition  and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxima  of 
conduct.    In  the  introduction  are  related  nmaj  ^ 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time,'' 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflei^ . 
tions  on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  thoaa 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that,,' 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hacknejf.i 
micrht  himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  ap*  ^ 
pearance  of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  aati* . 
rized,  and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  wbidl.* 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to   ~ 


failmgs  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  oonfeaaed^^ 
that  Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  ceitast'^ 
possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  OM 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another.         , 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  some  man  maj^ 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  waa  | 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  aflerwaidi.. 
satirized  with  eaual  justice  ;    or,  that  the  poisl/ 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and*' 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  whUL 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  moct., 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  ha 
had  too  nastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  &|aa:; 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  lim 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praiaa 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  diatine* 
tion  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  leal  ' 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  credit  of  . ' 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  snould  endeayoor.'^ ' 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  meana.    .  , 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  pla«» 
sible,  and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  aadooi ,' 
satisfactory  to  mankind  ;  and  the  writer  niMia''* 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinka  inta^;^ . 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  paaa*  <• 
gyric  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at 
time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only 

*  Printed  in  hit  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U. 
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wrj  to  follow  the  rnlet  of  Tirtae,  and  to  preserve 
•B  OBTsried  legmid  to  truth.  For  though  it  is 
vadodbtedly  posnble  that  a  man,  however  cau- 
tiou,  may  be  sometimes  deceived  b^  an  artful 
■P|Wi«iiiM  «  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of 
fomS  rach  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
wil  be  aDowad,  that  the  name,  of  an  author 
woold  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
••  mm  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis- 
led oChesi  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

"The  Author  to  be  Let"  was  first  published 
m  aaag^  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  eoUection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  '*  Dunciod," 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  he 
prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
i  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
tlie  troe  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
onder  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
afterwards  reflected  with  no  great 
the  enumeration  of  the  bad  enacts 
if  the  nnoontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
HMrtion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writers 
if  journals  with  "their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
unjustifiable,''  very  ill  became  men, 
themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
i«g[|ard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
Iher  writingB,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
tkate  thnl  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
fnofi^  as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
ty isbIL  mnd  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
'^  kmgdom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
'.putiBlity  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
iffMod  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  press 
ii  a  bCwing  when  we  are  incuned  to  write 
ethers,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
>;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
~ ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
■Bleil  necessary  by  those  who  command, 
daapcnras  and.  oppressive  by  those  who 

MDMrt  It. 

Ili;i  Snvmge  was  likewise  very  far  from  believ- 

athat  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
poeto  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
la  Mntt.  "net  down  at  random  ;*'   for  when  he 
;ed  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting 
to  each  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
to  make  than  *'  he  did  not  think  of 
il;*  lad  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 


its 


Hnr,  Ihnt  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
Uwiat  ha  thooght,  was  that  of  writing  without 


remarked  what  is  false  in  this 
it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the  impar- 
Mlf  whidi  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
9&n§B  mtmittA,  that  the  account  of  the  circum- 
ttmtm  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
'Danend.*  however  strange  and  improbable, 
VMeBBCDT  tnie. 

nepnbocataon  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mb  flBfnfe  a  groat  number  of  enemies  among 
%am  dMt  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
«lHi  ha  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confede- 

Saad  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying 
ffivmte  intdfigence  and  secret  inaaents : 
m^i^  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  added 
liAe  tCRW  m  a  satirist 

•  flss  his  WoriBi,  voL  iL  p.  Stt. 


That  he  was  not  altogether  free  firom  literaiy 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied :  be- 
cause he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an 
epigramf  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchuwd  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  ana  their  hatred ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer- 
ence, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una- 
lienable friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  cither  the  excellence  o£ 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered  ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  hisher  rank^  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  oi  being  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  natural  to  ask  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  m  his  opinbn,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  nis  coun- 
try 7  He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  wnte  in 
praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  wai 
ready  to  lament  the  tnisery  of  livinj|r  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  lie  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  conduct.^  f<w 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  mcli- 
nation  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cha- 
racter, yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judgment, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mise- 
ries were  sometimes  the  conseouences  of  his 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  compassion,  because  his  faults  were  veiy 
often  the  effects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  iray  period^  of  his  life,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pub- 

■    ,^— ■.— — » 

t  This  epigrsm  was,  I  believe,  nertrpobUihed. 

Should  Dennis  publish  jou  had  stabb'd  your  brochsr, 
LampooriHl  your  monarch,  or  debauohll  your  BMNhsr , 
Say,  whatrerenge  on  Dennis  can  be  bad, 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  nud  I 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
Uncag*d,  then,  let  the  harmless  monater  rage, 
Saeura  In  duloeas,  madness,  want,  and  afs.--Dr.  J 
t  179P. 
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IblMd   **Tbe  Wanderer,**  a  moral  poem,  of 
wkich  the  deeign  is  compriied  in  these  lines : 

I  flj  all  public  care,  all  renal  strife, 
To  try  the  atill.  compared  with  active  life ; 
To  prove,  bj  theta,  the  eons  of  men  maj  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  wo ; 
That  even  calamity,  by  thought  refln*d, 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells : 

By  wo,  in  paintless  patience  it  excels : 

From  patience,  pniaent  clear  experience  springs, 

And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  ttungi ! 

Thence  hope  is  formed,  thence  fortitude,  success, 

Renown : — whatever  men  covet  and  caress. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  his  masterpiece ;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at 
the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  **  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  dispositibn  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  desi^  is  obscure,  and  the  plan 
perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
•acceed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  aociaent,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elegant  ^ndeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  alwavs  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 
only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distinct. 

tt  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life :  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  {>ictures  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  grea't  position,  **  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil.**  The  sun  that 
boms  up  the  mountams,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  drMdftil  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  oftne  hurricane 
purifies  the  air^ 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
(bffoear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impresaon  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which 
oojBiht  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
eeUenees,  that  tnis  poem  can  promote  no  other 
pur  poms  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  pfovince  is  rather  to  ghne  the  history 
of  Mr*  Savage's  performances  Umn  to  dwplay 
their  beaetiee^  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  wnich 
they  have  occasioned ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
■enreaMlaase;  I  riiall  neitlier  (uow  the  excel- 
lence of  his  deecriptioniL  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suiciae,  nor  point  out  the 
artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intolleetoal  Matures  of  the  rebels  who  suiier 
death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


characters  wholly  fictititious,  and  without  fkm 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so 
successfully  finished,  it  might  be  reasonsbfy 
expected  that  he  should  have  sained  considsnk 
ble  advantaji^e ;  nor  can  it  without  some  d^grss 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  he  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheete  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  ^  had  in 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  fiiend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  aociH 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correctioo  of 
his  sheete  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiaii* 
ties :  he  often  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  hki 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  ne  was  dubious  and  irxesoliito 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  ioih 
portence,  and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  tbs 
mtrusion  or  omission  of  a  comma  was  suffioisBt 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  aa 
error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heavy  caUani^* 
In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  ha  hady  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proo(  **  a  spdl 
upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  finr 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  inMuoM 
are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hara  coodi* 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  bookseUsni 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  ^nins  hj 
which  tney  are  supported ;  but  to  that  mtsap** 
rate  desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  slaYsiy  tm 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  manj  psr« 
plexities.  He  happened  at  that  time  to  be  sih 
^aged  in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gratififlv* 
tion,  and,  being  without  money  for  the  prssMit 
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occasion,  sold  nis  poem  to  the  first  bidi 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  pi  ., 
and  would  probably  nave  been  content 
less,  if  less  had  been  ofi*ered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyt^ 
connel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  bot  hi  a  fimnal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains 
ffyric,  and  the  warmest  professions  of  _ 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  ddicMj  of 
nexion  or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  foood 
self  inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  bj 
man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  then,  i 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  t» 
have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel, 
every  day  made  more  bitter,  I^rd  T; 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  verydifiereni 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality 
thonffh  they  were  not  ail  convenient  to  Im 
leged  by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrcoiuid  nffiii„ 
that  it  was  the  constent  practice  of  HIe;  8s(VIH  ^ 
to  enter  a  tevem  with  any  company  that  fm^  -^ 
posed  it,  drink  the  most  expenshrs  winss  iviHi  ^^ 
great  profluion,  and  when  the  nAoiutgwttlt.^ 
demanded,  to  be  without  money ;  H,  as  itoftiar  N 
happened,  his  company  were  willmf  to  dsAig^  \ 
hispart,  the  afiir  raded  without  soy  ill  eoflsa*  *^ 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  refimctoiT,  aftd  9m  y 
pected  that  the  wme  should  be  paid  fer  hy  iHa    w 
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to  hti  own  apartment, 

dbo  j^venunent  of  the  house,  and  order 
9  m  an  imperiooa  manner  to  set  the 
19  in  the  eellar  before  his  company,  who 
•Bk  till  thej  forgot  the  respect  dne  to 
■I  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dmnselTes  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
ment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
l  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 


this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
mI  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
•Dection  of  valuable  books,   stamped 

own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
I  kl  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
1^  it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  wnen 
M  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
ik«r. 

ifer  was  acauainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
■fited  both  these  accusations :  for  hav- 
I  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
],  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
tble  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  so 
mhe  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 

m  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live 
«L  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the 
itbout  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reck- 

tihe  liberality  of  his  company,  and  fre- 

if  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little 

This    conduct   indeed    very  seldom 

•  lum  those  inconveniences  tnat  might 
,  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver- 
H  so  entertaining,  and  his  address  so 

tkot  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
lived  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
IT  bis  wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  hap- 
Mt  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 

dkl  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
bo  added  that  he  had  not  often  a 
ig^  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 

vmge,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
sonnel'^  quarrelled  with  him  because 
■ot  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
aee  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
bat  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
bo  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
mm  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
•obaistence  which  he  thought  not  so 
loar  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
Aions  which  he  had  never  broken; 
him  only  fiiult  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
I  with  nothing. 

■owledged,  &at  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
him  Co  rejgulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
iwl  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
lod  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
n  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
ipNi  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa^ 
■dored  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
eoold  never  patiently  bear,  and  whidi, 
iw  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
l»  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reao- 
bi  apom  that  friend  who  should  pre- 
lietate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  likely 
I  aariier  years  he  received  admonitions 

•  calomefls. 

I  Gkewise  inclined  to  resent  such  ez- 


tnmio 


la  In  one  of  his  leuera  was,  "  that  Lord 
involT«d  his  0«tate,  and  therefore  poorly 
to  quarrel  with  hiin."^Dr.  J. 
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pectationa,  as  tending  to  infringe  his  liberty,  of 
which  he  was  very  j^lous,  when  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  request  waa  still  more  unrea^ 
sonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  waa  to 
have  been  confined  was  msupportably  disagree- 
able. This  assertion .  afibrda  another  instance 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writinsa  with  his  con- 
versation, which  was  so  often  to  be  obeenred. — 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  hia  dedication 
to  **  The  Wanderer,"  extoUed  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  the 
candour  and  politeness^  of  the  man,  whom,  when 
he  no  lon^r  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good- 
nature, and  without  justice ;  m  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  *«The  Wanderer" 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyxw 
connel,  he  wrote  *'The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tvrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  perrormanoe 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  nmnbers,  but  for 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sick- 
ness of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  qaest  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  fra- 

Sance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breexes  of 
e  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited 
by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  as- 
sistance, flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  viitnea,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  nad 
been  before  admitted;  he  did  not  foil  to  grat^ 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employ- 
ments, or  thdr  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
was  contemplated :  whether  the  splendonr  with 
which  they  dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  sta* 
tions  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  tamiliariy^  with  those  wno  were  moat 
conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  their 
influence:  he  watched  their  looser  momeota, 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  ^en  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  bis  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inqniaitiveneaB 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigoroaa 
mind,  by  an  absolute  fi-eedom  fiom  all  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  waa  quick,  and  therefore  be 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  a&ir, 
something  that  deserved  attention :  he  waa  tap- 
ported  by  others  without  any  care  for  hini8eU|  and 
was  therefore  at  leisure  topnrsiie  hisobaenratioiis. 
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More  drcumstancea  to  constitute  a  critic  on 
human  life  could  not  easily  concur ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  man  who  assumed  from  accidental  ad- 
vantages more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  liis  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage  ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
eialted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whose  characters  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just ;  because  what  he  asserted 
in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  bv  some  momentary  araour  of 
imagination,  ana,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memoij,  may  be  imperfectly  represented ; 
■o  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
miakilfully  copied,  mav  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  oricinal. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  lie  did  not 
M>pear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
Ibose  to  whom  the  administration  of  afiairs,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as.  the  advocates  of  the 
erown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  generally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
dable as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  obscenity. 
^  But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  specula- 
tions on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
oonnel,  and  turned  again  adrifl  upon  the  world, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this. 
And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the 
separation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  conseouence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  sides :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  :  that 
though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
lutd  never  sufiered  any  thought  so  unpleasing  to 
sink  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  had  driven  it 
•way  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity 
mnd  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mea^ 
snres  by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

Thui  ouarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  wnich  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  soon  known  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies : 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  mucn  is  added  to  the  lustre 
of  irenius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  conmtion  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  mo- 
deration which  ought  to  have  been  with  more 


than  usual  caution  preserved  by  him,  who  knew, 
if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependani 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  couM  expect 
to  support  him  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  de- 
fiance, and  was  continually  irritating  by  neg U 
gence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sou^t  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superionty  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  Kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
msult ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  merit 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heij^ten- 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  mtoxi- 
cating  by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languished,  and  perhaps  of  the  insults 
which  he  haaformerly  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  sufiered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  themsehres  been 
treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  soma 
passages  of  his  Intrmluction  to  "  The  Author  to 
be  Let,**  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thovudit 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himsaf ; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwaras  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis* 
covered,  that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  cfieet 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill* 
fortune,  to  be  pitied :  and  if  of  vic«,  not  to  bo 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itself  a  punisl^ 
ment  adequate  to  the  cnme  by  which  it  was  pnn 
duced.  And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  do> 
serve  no  paneg^yric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach* 
ing  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  oo> 
curred  to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  faii 
life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  "**f»TF*^ 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  condoc^ 
however  elegantly  he  mij^ht  sometimes  ez|^bii^ 
or  however  forcibly  he  might  inculcate  th&OL 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  oonditKNi 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thon^^hlp 
lessness,  was  considered  by  many  as  an  oooa^ 
sion  of  triumph.  Those  who  had  before  poifi 
their  court  to  nim  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  thijf 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  audi 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  Kbendp) 
did  not  always  remember  them.  So  mudi  moit 
certain  are  the  effects  of  resentment  than  of  ffm^ 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasinc  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  place  otners  bdov 
theniy  than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  ihem» 
selves  comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  lOio* 
wise  more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  recompense} 
and  though  there  are  few  who  will  practise  a 
laborious  virtue,  there  will  never  be  wantny 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  distmhed  tt 
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tte  inukt  of  oootampt  which  his  ill-fortane 
teoQgfat  upon  hhn,  fi  om  those  whom  he  never 
erteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
iDBielf  as  levelled  by  any  calamities  :  and 
though  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change 
their  bdiavionr,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
riBPes  of  fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  more  inclined  to  aespise  tnem, 
ftan  to  lament  himselC 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wintSy  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
to  hisa  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
Hit  Btory,  thou^  in  reality  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new ; 
it  theiefore  procured  him  no  new  friends  ;  and 
those  that  nad  formerly  relieved  him,  thought 
Ihej  nught  now  tonsign  him  to  others.  He 
was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
criminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
Leni  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  suffi- 
oently  mdostrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
winch  were  indeed  very  numerous  ;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  might  make  him  either  hate- 
Ibl  or  rSieulons. 

k  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
WMtations  of  his  faults  must  make  great  nura- 
bos  less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
ind  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 
■a  semple  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 
noived:  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
asliee  or  rerenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
la  credit  them,  that  they  mig^t  with  a  better 
withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 


Savace,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
nfoed  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ant nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
if  Lord  T3rrconnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
hist  tiiis  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
Iht  praetioe  of  outrage  and  violence :  for  he  was 
ift  aoch  pfovoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
flnage,  tnat  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
utMf  chat  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
Kb  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
hii  left  the  place  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
'*'*!,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast- 
he  would  have  treated  liirn.  Mr.  Savage 
szt  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
9  ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
liNdre  without  msisting  upon  seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrooonel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
tf  sons  aetiona,  which  scarcely  any  provocations 
«fl  be  thoufiht  sufficient  to  justiry ;  such  as 
what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
tha  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  ad- 
tohimaelfl 

mutoal  accusations  were  retorted  on 
ladi  aides  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed 
to  augment  than  diminish  their  resent- 
That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be 
lapt  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt  every 
iqf  the  eonseqnences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
MBionnbly  have  been  hoped,  that  Lord  Tyrcon- 
•d  nif^t  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
I  thoee  provocations,  which,  however  they 
have  once  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality 
hort  him. 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered 


him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he  returned  re- 
proach for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  hb 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

out  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his 
necessities ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  redu^d 
to  uncommon  hardships,  of  whicn,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  forti- 
tude, than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thoufiht  himself  again  at  liberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  believe,  about  this  time  published  "The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacioas 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  base  birth ;  and  the  pathetic  sen- 
timents at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  petw 
formance  a  very ' favourable  reception;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi- 
tions were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication, 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfbiy 
tion.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"  due  reverence  ^  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  ooserva- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
in  all  places  of  concourse ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  withmit 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  "  The  Bas- 
tard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  oocap 
sion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous ; 
the  wretcn  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  nrst  endea- 
voured to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct; 
but  fied  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  lefl  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste, 
to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that,  thoug^h  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always 
suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  m- 
crease  of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient 
for  some  time  to  overlxdance  the  miseries  of 
want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncommon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numennis, 
had  not  generosity  sufiSk^ient  to  admit  the  .un- 
happy writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  eij/wmys  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  a  general  acknowledinnent  of  his  abilities.  It 
was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  heeoold 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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Bat  tbottgh  he  did  not  Iom  the  opportimity 
which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on 
his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  his 
favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in- 
clined to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  public  should 
judge  right,  observednow  slowly  poetical  merit 
nad  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  somewhat  a isposed  to  exclude  all 
those  fVom  ^e  character  of  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to 
manldnd  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
ties of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
tiieir  Side  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern ;  or  they  were 
by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently 
diraersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
somcient  freouency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
liberatitv,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
tisM  im  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed, 
8avage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himseUl  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
time  or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
whJeh  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon 
him«*»lf,  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaginations 
with  the  same  dexterity^  languish  under  afflic- 
tions whieh  might  be  esaily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
reason  were  universally  prevalent:  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  aocoraing  to  its  real  value ; 
and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  be- 
ing disappointed  in  their  endeavours  afler  hap- 
piness, Dy  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
alwa]rB  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must 
nreouently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Sava|[e 
eoiud  be  taught,  that  follv  mifht  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication 
must  not  be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one, 
after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need 
to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufiTerings, 
nor  Dfeserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into 
•notner.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  curde;  always 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forget- 
tuo^  ity  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  luip- 
pipess,  which  were  dancing  before  him;  and 
wiUin^y  turned  his  eyes  from  the  lig^t  of  reason, 
when  It  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
■bown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his 
real  state. 


He  is  even  aoeosed,  after  having  lulled  hji 
imagination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  ha?iB| 
tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  conscieaoaj 
and^  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  al 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes^  i| 
is  certain  tiiat  he  was  upon  every  occasion  tM 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  a|» 
peared  very  little  to  regret  those  practices  whia 
had  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  eim 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  thf 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  moel 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  hi 
always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  mat 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actions,  wlJel 
were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blama 
able ;  out  his  writings,  being  the  production 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  d 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  anii 
piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind,  whea 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten  ;  and  therefore  hs 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  ben^ 
factor  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his  personal  exam* 
pie  do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve 
less  pity,  nad  not  his  condition  been  such  as 
made  lus  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  eoo- 
sidered  as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptatioiis 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  ooih 
firmed  by  habit ;  a  circumstance  whidi,  in  fiit 
"Bastard,''  he  laments  in  a  very  aflTectin^  man* 
ner: 

No  Mother's  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prajer  ; 

No  father'!  guardian  hand  mj  jrouui  maintala*d« 

Call'd  forth  mj  rinues,  or  from  vice  restrt]a*d 

**  The  Bastard,"  however  it  might  proyoim 
or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  /expected  to 
melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  ufr 
der  the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  lift ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  whiea 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortuno,  eooU 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  loiHfWi 
the  place  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  ap- 
plication with  so  much  diligence,  that  the  Koff 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  fi 
upon  him ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savagi^ 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  intended  his  ad- 
vantage, was  disappointed  in  his  schemes ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  disponl  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  offies^ 
either  did  not  know  the  King's  design,  or  dk!  not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau- 
reat an  encroachment  upon  IjLb  riehts,  and  tbei^ 
fore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  Coney  Cibbo'. 

Mr.  Savag^e,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolilr 
tion  of  applying  to  the  Ctueen,  that,  having  oaet 
^ven  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
It ;  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  </ 
*'  Volunteer  Laureat."  The  event  of  thia  easij 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following  letuv, 
which  Ym  prefixed  to  the  poem,  whenne  ate^ 
wards  reprinted  it  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magi^ 
une,"  whence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  uis 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
succeeded. 
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"In  yoar  M^^zine  for  February  ^ou  pub- 
IhM  tM  ktt '  Vohmteer  Laureat,*  written  on  & 
nty  BMluidioly  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
partraaessof  arts  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  aothor  of  that  poem  in  particular  ;  I  now 
smd  jrou  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  dtie. — ^This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
very  eonskierable  interest,  beinff,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  laureat's 
pUee,  wrote  the  following  rerses;  which  were 
DO  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Ctueen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
tt  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  kis  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
the  unspeakable  goodnesarof  that  Princess,  that, 
DotwitlMtaiidtng  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing^  in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Sarage 
reoeiTed  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
doos  massage  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Quilford,  to  this  effect:  'That  her 
Blajesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  Kins ;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  Uie  same  subject,  and  that  he 
ibooki  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
tkmg better  (which  was  her  Majesty's  mtention) 
eooM  be  done  for  him.'  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
head,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

"Yours,  &c»» 
Sodi  was  the  performance,'"  and  such  its  re- 
oepcion ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
Qnkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  hig^hest  degree  gene- 
nms ;  to  chain  down  the  genms  of  a  writer  to 
in  aonual  paiieg]rnc,  showed  in  the  Ctueen  too 
much  desire  of  hearine  her  own  praises,  and  a 
peater  regard  to  hersdf  than  to  nim  on  whom 
ner  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of 
tTaricioos  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purcnased  than  eenius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the 
■une  aOowanee  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion: aiie  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  praseente  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
the  want  of  assistance^  and  was  contented  with 
teg  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
Mks  SKcepCions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
fitToors  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
fet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
coosidersd  himself  now  as  a  fiivourite  of  the 
doeeo,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  aimual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
entplajnienC 

oe  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 

Laureat,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 

Cibber,  who   informed  him,  that  the  title  of 

LanreaCy  wAs  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 

the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 

vhieh  tfiereibrs  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 

opoB  himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 

•qnal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 

or  Volunteer  BaronoL    It  cannot  be  denied  that 

(he  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 

say  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 

ss  noooiuable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 

be  trnputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 

laiit  vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 

•  This  poosi  is  ta^ifftid  In  the  laM  Collection. 


under  the  same  title,  and  receiyed  every  year 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  enco- 
miums as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Ctueen  of  hei 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Mags/- 
zine,"  by  which  they  were  disjiersed  over  the 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions ;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
ana  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt 
after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far- 
fetrhed  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  hii 
business  was,  to  praise  the  Ctueen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  m  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsouite  to  find'«  himself 
neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat" procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  poimds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
ments as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  ms  interest.  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem,t 
upon  her  departure,  "only,"  as  he  declared, 
"  because  it  was  expected  from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  ne^ect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regarcl  that  was  paid  to  it : 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considerea 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  the  Ctueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  su* 
perfluous  to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  estaolish  for  liie. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being  obstructed  by  an  accidental  calum* 
ny.  The  writer  of  "The  Daily  Courant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  direction  of  ths 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  rs- 
markably  invidious  in  him,  and  mi^t  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Q,uecn  against  him. 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  eieo- 

t  Printed  in  the  late  Collection. 
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tions  againat  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  head 
of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  tail  to  aggra- 
vate hia  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  most  atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a  kind  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Q,ueeu,  who  had  first  pre- 
served him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and 
supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
it  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
jary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  should  be  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
longer  sufier  tlie  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  w  as  likewise  pressed  by 
nim  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  of  those 
whose  defence  he  nad  undertaken,  or  having 
entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
«n  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
fMper,  refused  to  give  him  tnat  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King's  Bench ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill  ef- 
fects from  the  accusation,  having  sufiiciently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular^  he  never  wanteci  some  reason  for  en- 

Siging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
e  h(»id  of  the  party  which  he  had  chosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  all 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propa^ting  his 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political  conver- 
sation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  controvertists  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded ;  and  was  therefore 
no  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Rnndle ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
•o  neajiy,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  lo  harangue 


and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewiie  to  write 
upbn  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  ereat  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  "  The  Progreee  of  a 
Divine  ;"  in  which  he  conducts  a  profligate 
priest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickedneM, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church;  and  describes,  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver> 
sities  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insinuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  ao- 
complished,  found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  cou4d  charge  the  Bishop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation  ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  res* 
son,  would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  villain. 

The  clernry  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "  The  Weekly  Miscellanv"* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
forget. 

But  a  return,  of  invective  was  not  thoi]|[ht  a 
sufficient  punishment  The  court  of  Kmg's 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to 


*  A  short  satire  was  likewise  published  in  the 
paper,  in  which  were  the  following  lines : 

For  cruel  murder  doom'd  to  hempen  death. 
Savage  by  royal  CTace  prolongM  his  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  his  fbture  jrears 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
*' — But,  O  vain  hope  !"— the  truly  Savage  crlas, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines  I  despiM. 
Shall  I~ 

Who,  b^  free-thinking  to  free  action  fired, 
In  roldmght  brawls  a  deathless  name  acquired. 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  ? — 
No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  Til  take  my  elm. 
Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  mine.** 

Weekly 


An  answer  was  published  in  *'  The  GenileinaD*fe  lCa> 
gazine,"  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  firom  which  dw 
following  lines  are  selected  : 

Transformed  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnight  wine, 

From  malice  free,  and  pushed  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung*d  a  thrust. 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust ; 

So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears, 

The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clatm 

Instead  of  wasting  "  all  thy  future  yean. 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repenting  tears,** 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  high>charch  rafe ; 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  aiiid  pedant  pride : 
Then  change  the  scnne,  let  merit  brightly  ehlne. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine  | 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame ; 
In  well'tunM  lays  transmit  a  Foster^s  name ; 
Touch  every  passion  with  hannonioos  art. 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  polish'd  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 

But  grant 

Maliciously  that  Savage  plung>d  the  aieel. 

And  made  the  youth  its  shining  vengeance  feel ; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  dete^ta. 
But  more  the  bigotry  inpriestlj  breasts. 

G^ntleman'9  magattnM.,  May,  17SS.— 4[>r.  J. 
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pRHnota  the  pnuctice  of  vice ;  but  that  Mr.  Sa- 
vage  had  only  introduced  obscene  ideas,  with 
die  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
■mending  the  i^e  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
wickedness.  Thb  plea  was  admitted ;  and 
Sv  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
■ns  upon  the  purijhr  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Savages  writings.  The  prosecution,  however, 
iBsirared  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
his  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
fiwsotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

U  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to 
iacNise  the  Ctueen  against  him :  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ; 
ibr  thoogh  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  receive  his  pension. 

Thu  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
toy  incident  of  his  life  ;  and,  as  his  conduct  can- 
not be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  me- 
mory from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
he  made  his  enemies,  uiat  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation  ;  andthat,  though  when- 
ever he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,"  it 
was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ntfion  for  tiie  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
m^ziht  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem 
eaUed  ''The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
he  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
tod  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wicked- 
ness, and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modisb  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
km  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtae  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi^ 
0^  or  detestation. 

Bat  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
aade  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  effervescence  of  invention  had  subsided; 
iMt  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was 
neffiected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exijp^encies,  having 
DO  certain  support  but  the  pension  allowed  him 
hy  the  dueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  liis  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within 


view. 


EUs  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
very  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
faiO,  tnan  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
osity could  make  after  him.  At  lengtn  he  ap- 
peared again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  in- 
fefowd  even  tnoee  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 


most,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  the 
Glueen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  afmmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  soUtude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct. 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  settins  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  whioi  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed  ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  jMomise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
*'  that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fnend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was 
trusted  ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-founded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations, 
and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing 
him  ;  for  he  had  taken  caro  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  tor  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  last  years  of  Glueen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lord.  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  *'  Epistle  upon 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
was  too  wise  to  pobUsh,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
*'  Magazine"  afler  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  think  Superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject 
which  coula  regard  only  persons  of  the  hiffhest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  there- 
fore proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince ;  and  haying  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  mij^ht  prose- 
cute his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  of 
creditors  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  eoual 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  producea  a 
poem  "  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regaid  to  Public 
Works." 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
might  furnish  nutter  sufficient  for  a  lonff  per* 
formance,  and  of  which  some  have  already  em- 
ployed more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  aesign,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  negligently  over 
many  public  works,  whicn,  even  in  his  own  opi* 
nion,  observed  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  hie 


»do, 

Mftdsr  bj  tnnsMnt  touches  upon  these  sabjects, 
which  hare  often  been  considered,  and  therefore 
naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiat- 
ingy  m  tiie  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
oTMneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
ment  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  aflfect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tunes have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  ^fls  which  Heaven  has 
scattered  upon  the  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  be  considered  without  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  be- 
wildering the  imagination  in  delightful  pros- 
pects ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  speculations 
they  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a  poet 
The  politician,  when  he  considers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  BttfTer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may 
very  properly  inquire,  why  the  le^slature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may 
conclude  that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  un- 
liappy  without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
the  life  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  pubhc ; 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ous^ht  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it  But  the  poet  is  employ- 
ed in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, will  never  be  made  ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  arc  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
tad  security,  and  seats  himself  m  scenes  of 
peaceful  solitude  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
■entiraents  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
■Qggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
vading countries  because  they  are  fruitful;  of 
aortendin^  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  eauaht}^  of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tnat  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

Hn  description  of  the  various  miseries  which 
force  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries, 
aflbrds  another  instance  of  his  proficiency  in 
the  important  and  extenave  study  of  human 
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life ;  and  the  tendemess  with  whidi  he 
them,  another  proof  of  his  hmnaoity  and 
volence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  change  which  experience  had  iim4s 
in  Mr.  Savage's  omnions.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  eon> 
tracted  views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid* 
die  state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resolation 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poein,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  lifs 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness ;  and, 
accidentally  mentioning  this  passage  to  one  el 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  that 
state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  which  pre> 
vails  among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enteiw 
tainment  that  they  receive,  and  therefore  insert- 
ed in  his  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  flowering  pride  of  gardens  rare. 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

ir  gates,  which  to  aceesa  should  still  glre  way. 

Ope  but,  lilce  Peter's  paradise,  for  pay ; 

If  perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand. 

And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demai^ : 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  sarveya  f 

What  muse  shall  from  oblivion  snatch  theff  praiss  ? 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performaacs 
he  recollected  that  the  Clueen  allowed  her  gs^ 
den  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  mi^ 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  tbs 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  ef 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  meai 
whose  merit  she  valued  herseltupon  rewarding^ 
though  she  gave  him  only  the  Uberty  of  disgrae* 
ing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  pmdeaee 
than  was  oflen  exerted  by  him,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lines  might  be  officiously  repM* 
sented  as  an  insult  upon  the  Clueen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no  s^ 
curity  against  the  censures  which  the  unseason- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  editioB|. 
but  after  the  dueen's  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  tn 
the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  political  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  urn 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  then 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisements,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patroB| 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentieaed 
without  indignation,  being  by  some  means  of 
other  confident  that  the  Prince  was  not  ignortnt 
of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insinuated  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have 
made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had  not 
without  notice  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  hii 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  ft 
copy  with  that  design;  but  either  his 
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or  Us  resolutioii  deserted  him,  and  he 
amtbraed  to  resent  neglect  without  attempting 
ti  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  favourable 
tfbm  his  patron ;  for  only  seventy-two  were 
loU,  tiiough  the  performance  was  much  com- 
Beokdod  bj  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind 
•f  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
eMily  recoDcfled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
■Bpating  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
that  Ins  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  oy 
eoaseqnence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 

K'ng  for  their  <kiparture,  or  engaged  in  taking 
e  of  others  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
ficafiira. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justilication  of 
tbe  pablk,  that  tlus  performance  is  not  the  most 
omlent  of  Mr.  Savage^s  works ;  and  that, 
thso^  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
ibikmg  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  ob- 
■svations,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
ii  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
fifested  in  the  plan. 

ThoB  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
leviation of  nis  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
few  eould  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
bat  to  which  it  most  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
taaOy  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
dnogh  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
fimty  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
pait  families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
Mre  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

Bat  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
ihu  ha  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
vbieh  ha  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
firtieM,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
Bffod  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
vilwl  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
wonld  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
neaopense  for  his  entertainment 

Ha  lodgod  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
ni  Twiwcif  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
vfck^  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
Asicn :  sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
INb  ot  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
wMit ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
to  flopport  even  the  expenses  of  these  rocepta- 
des,  walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  wear^, 
and  lay  dovm  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  m 
Ihi  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
ftt  airiies  of  a  glass-house. 

latin  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
ftsas  oiglits  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
bats  eoaployed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
teftsa.  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  btilk, 
baewar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
nd  bMgmrs.  was  to  be  founo  the  Author  of 
MW  anderer,**  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
eztensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
;  Uie  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
aaasted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
eloquence  might  have  influenced  se- 
tff^  whose  delicacy  nught  have  polished 


Ilcmmotbatbsbnaginedthat  such  necessi- 
sometimssrarce  him  upon  disreputa- 


ble practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  lines 
in  **  The  Wanderer*'  were  occasioned  by  his  re- 
flections on  his  conduct : 

Thou^  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  trath. 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  by  grief, 

If^  amidst  wo,  uniempted  by  reiief,) 

He  stoopM  reluctant  to  low  arts  of  shame, 

Which  then,  even  then,  he  scorn*d,  and  blush'd  to  name. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer> 
tain  to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider- 
able ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resourceSy 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favour* 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  a]^ 

Karen  t  consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that 
e  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinary  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resented  by  him  as  an  aflront,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  aflerwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassioned  by 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  hut 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate ;  for,  beins:  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering 
that  business  might  require  his  friend^s  appli- 
cation in  the  morning  ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difficulty  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  him  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy ;  a  kind 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  thttt 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  re- 
ality very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himsdf 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profiise  and  luxih 
rious.  When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  ftmily, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  hut 
amusements  and  jollity ;  wherever  Sava^^e  en- 
tered, he  immediately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  shoukl 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull 
prindple  of  domestic  management  should  be 
opposed  to  hie  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  Ui 
gayety. 

s  distresses,  however  afflictive,  never  d»- 
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jected  him  ;  in  his  lowest  state  he  wanted  not 
spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit.  and 
was  always  ready  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when 
he  was  without  lodginsr,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him ;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at- 
tendance, and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
ftnd  rejected  his  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
Ae  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soUciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment. He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
■application  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
haughtiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  affluence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  different  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  tfe  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  wno  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Sava^ife 
suppressed;  of  which  the  publication  would 
inoeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  affairs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
decline ;  that  his  opinion  in  qufstions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was 
•oat  of  fashion ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the  inter- 


val of  his  prosperity,  were  always  encooiagiiig 
him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  re* 
ceived  any  mention  of  his  design  with  coldness, 
thought  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  proposed 
to  write  were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "  The  Volunteer  Laurcat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  de- 
pressed him  ;  for  he  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  believea 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  should  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
scheines  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inauisitive,  and  desirous  of 
the  conveisation  of  those  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportunities  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  could  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  Clueen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  propoftols  for 
printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  nod  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  :  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  he 
offered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
vtrith  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Clueen,  who  pa> 
tronized  Mr.  Duck's  with  uncommon  aidour, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  should  most  promote  Ins 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subacri{H 
tion.  This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa> 
vage  made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  gemus,  gave  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaoed  by  hun  OB 
whom  it  was  conferred.  < 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not  * 
universally  unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nolii*  > 
lity  countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  hit  i 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberal!^.  ' 
He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly,  i 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  ne  sent  hka  i 
ten  gumeas. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  al^  ^ 
forded  him  was  not  less  volatile  than  that  whiek  i 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes :  whenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta*  i 
vem  ;  and,  as  money  so  collected  is  necessarily  i 
received  in  small  sums,  he  was  never  able  ti     j 
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Mod  his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years 
contbiiiea  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  what^ 
tfcr  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  work  s  was  frequent- 
ly remed ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
Mw  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
form  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
fcYouriCe  amusements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
sase  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
IB  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
fiinMB^  the  advertisements,  and  regulating  the 
diipernon  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  in- 
Isoded  some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long 
as  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
pnntmg  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  d eter- 
nised to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  ex- 
psBses  of  the  next 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
tonnenting  suspense,  livins  for  the  greatest  part 
ii  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
eooseqoentl]^  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  of  wtuch  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
test eomeis.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
lecarsd  faim  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
difsted :  so  that  he  hacLjterhaps,  a  more  nume- 
isos  aeqnaaintance  than  nty  man  ever  before  at- 
tuned, tnere  being  scarry  any  person  eminent 
OS  any  aocoant  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
vhose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  delineate. 

To  the  ac^aisition  of  this  extensive  acquaint- 
nee  eveiy  circumstance  of  his  life  contnbuted. 
He  exeelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fine  willingly  practised  thenu  He  had  seldom 
•■y  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
ks  piivate ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
kowss  ibr  the  oonmion  conveniences  of  life  and 
npfoftsof  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  eveij  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  him,  and  oflen  no  money  to  provide  for 
"*;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he 
fiuled  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into 


dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
\m  Mbaiatence ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
lisws  binder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
tasty  of  his  condition  depress  his  gaycty.  When 
he  md  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
advMrtare  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
hesssMtiiiies  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  SBploT  bis  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
ikasing  unaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
m  Briancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
toss  had  fallen  upon  him;  and  even  then  in 
•  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
bns  bis  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 
icnstioii,  and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  ob- 
JKls  that  oithers  presented  to  it  This  life,  un- 
Mffjpj  as  it  may  DO  already  imagined,  was  yet 
*~^"1ered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  1  he 
ef  the  Clueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
m1  bis  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Wtlpole  had  b^bre  given  him  reason  to  be- 
Ene  that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
hh  pramiae,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 


He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
tnmd ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
br  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other  pain 
that  which  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  he 


was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pane- 
gyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likevnse  to 
support  him :  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 
a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a  few  lines  of 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  of 
the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced 
new  characters  ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak« 
ing  choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication 
of  himself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  trage^ 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writtinc:  one  less  de- 
fective upon  the  same  story  ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  oefeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  tne  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
a  ways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
bis  worst  productions  with  his  best. 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  be 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himsdf  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that 
tlie  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  Jo 
acquire  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  Tor  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  iud|p- 
ment,  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
tliat  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  held 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  them 
appears  natural  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  masterly,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necess»ary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  prop 
dence,  an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
oflen  distinguished ;  he  does  not  fbrget  to  PS- 
mind  the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address  ha 
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wu  for  Bome  time  in  mispente,  but  was  in  no 
great  degree  solicitous  about  it ;  and  continued 
Eis  labour  upon  bis  new  traccdy  with  great  tran- 
quillity, till  the  friend  whoTiad  for  a  considera- 
ble time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently 
what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
him,  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods 
of  Mtrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed :  and  some  of  those  who  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings  ;  but  Mr. 
Savaffej  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
Che  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  at  his 
levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  Qrueen,  with  a  de^pree  of  roughness,  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
Deen  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
an  account  mat  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  ptension ;  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 
pect of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  de- 
frauded by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  with* 
out  a  friend ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage ;  and 
whatever  prospects  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  oegan  to  approach  them.  The 
Kme's  intentions  in  his  favour  were  frustrated  ; 
lus  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  generosity 
on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured 
him  no  reward ;  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Clueen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore, 
not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness ; 
nor  was  his  gayety  clouded  even  by  his  last  dis- 
appointments, though  he  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and 
often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur- 
mountable obstinacy  of  his  spirit :  his  clothes 
were  worn  out,  and  he  received  notice,  that  at 
a  cofllee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left 
for  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  be> 
lieve.  inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit ;  but  though  the  offer  was  so 
far  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
signed for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and 
his  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
cert some  measures  for  his  relief;  and  one  of 


them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  whidi  he 
pressed  his  concern  "for  the  miserable 
drawing  of  his  pension  ;"  and  gsve  him  hopei^ 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  mid  himself  sim- 
plied  with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence "on  those  little  creatures  which  we  ai 
pleased  to  call  the  great." 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  ii 
dependent  subsistence  was,  that  he  shonld  r 
tire  into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifly  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscrip* 
tion,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  e^ 
fluence,  or  having  any  farther  care  of  repntatioa*. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  acceplea,  thoa|^ 
with  intentions  very  mffferent  from  those  of  his 
friends  ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con* 
tinuc  an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity* 
which  their  scheme  offered  him,  of  retreating  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for 
the  stage,  and  his  other  works  for  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very 
great  improvements,  which  would  nave  required 
much  time  or  great  application ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  he  aesigned  to  do  justice  to  • 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
to  bis  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fin* 
ture  pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  ofti 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  knowt>i 
ledge  but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  imi^i 
gined  that  lie  should  be  transports  to  scenes  ef -. 
flowery  felicity,  like  those  which  one  poet  ham 
reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  pe»»- 
petual  round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  w&bbi 
he  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  origno-* 
ranee,  or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  submitting  to  hve  upon  a  subscriptieaB. 
and  advised  rather  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  lot 
abilities  to  supjport  himself,  he  could  not  bear  IM 
debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  ls« 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  1k0\ 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  intermisaioailitl 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  behaved: 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and  wtuck: 
he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  veij  important; 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  countij  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  Uberties  of. 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  from  lus  ere-. 
d  iters ;   and  sent  liim  every  Monday  a  giUDeSi . 
which  he  commonly  spent  before  the  next  no( 
ingp  and  trusted,  aner  his  usual  manner,  the 
maining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  ' 
tune. 

He  now  began  vefysensibly  to  feel  the  __^ 
ries  of  depenc^nce.  Those  by  whom  he  wasi% 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  waH 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  ds- 
cently  to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear  ;  and  ks 
soon  discovered,  from  the  conductof  moetof  h)t 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  sC 
"Uttle  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  suiftr 
he  gave  many  instances,  of  which  none  appeared 
to  raise  his  indignation  to  a  greater  bei^t,  thsA 
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Ite  Mfllhod  whidi  was'  tdieii  cf  fornnhuig  him 
viCfa  dothe».  Initemd  of  cbamltiiig  him^  and 
lilflivuig  him  to  send  a  tidlor  his  orders  for 
what  thej  thon^t  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
piopoaed  to  a^id  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
waathma  to  consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

TMi  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was 
it  mudk  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have  sug- 
fMtiad  to  him  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  had 
•Qareely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  affect- 
ma  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pe- 
•■baiity  of  his  character.  U  pon  hearing  the  de- 
•in  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  legging  of 
a  nMod  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  rage  ; 
•ad,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  that  gave 
Mm  such  msturbance,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
nhemence  of  indignation,  **  That  they  had  sent 
far  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
fcvof  renewing  his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 

rd  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
dtKovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 
pswcr* 

Us  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
■id  uiiversal  compUance  ;  for  when  the  gentle- 
Ma,  who  had  first  informed  him  of  the  design 
Ittappoit  him  by  a  subscription,  attempted  to 
pracnre  a  reconciliation  witn  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
Ml,he  oould  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
MBply  with  t'ae  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  leCtsr  was  written  tor  him*^  to  Sir  William 
LeaoQ,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
fnd  sffioes  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
Mieittd  Sir  William's  assistance  "for  a  man 
whs  KBiUy  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
veUdo ;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring 
*(br  cter,  to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more 
tnnUe  liis  relations,  friends,  or  enemies ;"  he 
fnafiaiiiid  that  his  passion  had  betrayed  him  to 
iosK  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
iviriueh  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  par- 
ion  ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pas- 
■oa  mis^t  yet  be  so  high  that  he  would  not  *'  re- 
Mea  fetter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
endeavour  to  soften  him ;  and  expressed 
that  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
tliat  ''so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden 
against  him." 
That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  nst  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sa- 
i^e ;  and  therefore  ae  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ii  it,  not  much   inclined  to  approve  it.    But 
he  read  it,  he  (bund  it  contained  senti- 
entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
1,  to  the  truth,  end  therefore,  instead  of 
MajBg  It,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  mas- 
wi—  resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He 
my  jnstly  observed,  that  the  stylo  was  too  sup- 
pfieatory,  and  the  representation  too  object,  and 
tibat  be  ought  at  least  to  have  made  him  com- 
fina  with  **  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
taik"    He  declared  that  he  would  not  write 
Ihl  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord 
Tyveonnel's    pardon ;   for,   "  he    despised   his 
pHdoB,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
VMid  not  hjrpocritically,  ask  it."    Ho  remarked 
(kit  his  friend  made  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  him ;  **  for,"  says  he, 
*wb«i  jrou  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
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own  character,  they  are  *  those  little  ereatursi 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great:'  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no  servility  is 
sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  ill  consequences  wnich 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up. 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,  and 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fifly  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :*  such  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  enected 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
srrcat  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  economist,  and  live  according  to  tha 
exactest  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  lefl  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  th^ 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed that  thev  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained- 
but  Uttle  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parsi- 
mony, and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach ;  nor 
did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  Ull  he  in- 
formed them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
dated  the  fourteenth  day  afler  his  departure,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  raone^ ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  nim  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  tha 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob- 
tain a  passage  ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  f<^ 
city,  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dis- 
tinguished at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with 
a  regard  that  gratined  his  vanity,  and  therefora 
easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by " " 
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letten,  that  they  withdrew,  however  honourably, 
thor  contribvtiona ;  and  it  is  believed  that  little 
more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
sea, the  place  ori^nally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dence^  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  most  distinguised  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
PoWel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he 
inserted  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wanting  when  he  led  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  up> 
on  the  stage.  This  desi^  was  very  warmly 
opposed  ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
stage,  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
out  of^which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  '*  no 
kinger  kept  in  leading  strings,"  and  had  no  ele- 
vated idea  of  *'  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
sion him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined, 
for  the  ratification  of  those  who,  having  promised 
him  a  uberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him 
t9  a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserv^,  was 
such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
mostof  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towaras  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  perfidiousness  improving  on  perfidi- 
ousness,  ana  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  thought  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al- 
lowance was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those 
who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distreases,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
fre<juently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
givuig  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
received;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury, 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been 

-Jl « 

*  Reprinted  in  the  late  Collection. 


pitied  than  resented ;  at  least,  the  resentment  i 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  wm 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will  haid^ 
deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  pci 
suaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  kg 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they  had  takM 
awav  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  himn 
his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  M 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  w^hich  the  ip 
pearance  of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  mii 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  b» 
fore  he  was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  repvt 
sent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  considerea  ai 
a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  releaicd 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himsoK 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  ti 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  whid 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  Hi 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  col> 
lection  made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  widi 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  baud  immediatd] 
departed  for  London  ;  but  his  negligence  did  no) 
suner  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind" 
ncBS  were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  tlui 
ardotu"  of  benevolence  was  in  a  great  d^ree  tfaf 
effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  ever} 
day  less  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  ii» 
prove  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  In 
one  favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  •!  lengti 
generosity  was  exhausted,  and  of!iciou8nesswQa» 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  pno> 
tice  of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseasonaUl 
hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  iaio 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  m 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  Uh 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  wiat 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  bj 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  Poni» 
quence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hoon 
'which  were  gained  at  night  were  generally  UmI 
in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  <^  dN 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number  fli 
his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  withoot 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  wm 
altered ;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  wttk 
his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  counl»> 
nanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houaei» 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  nA* 
dence  at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns ;  for  hs 
sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  b^pn 
several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  tt 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  thtt 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  ob» 
scure  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  hhniiilf 
again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likfhf 
that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  irdt 


come. 


He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  retuma^ 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stafty 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  moMV 
that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwaioi 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenati 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  frean  sup* 
ply  have  had  any  other  enect,  than,  by  puttiaf 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  to  havi 
driven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  Ut 
mind.  » 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in 
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tonne  a  scheme  for  the  morrow,  difltress  stole 
«pon  him  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
vict had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation ;  but 
be  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others, 
whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  eaual 
mecess,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  maae  it 
BO  kNigtnr  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
km  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
poblie  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
Dom  home  at  whose  house  he  called  ;  and  was 
thnefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
iod  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  which  he  did 
■01  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  ne  was  pursued  by 
the  (^cers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tmcted  ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he 
kid  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
was,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
tad  to  go  oat  in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  pri- 
nejf  and,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
ifaio  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
tke  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Beuig  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
Ined  on  the  other,  he  suffered  the  utmost  ex  t  re- 
alties of  poTerty,  and  oAen  fasted  so  long  that 
be  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his 
ippetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
■eat,  tiU  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
kf  a  eordiaL 

In  thia  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
psoids  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
HBHclf  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go  to 
London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
ftvoorite  tarem.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
to  Bristol,  where  he  wets  every  day  hunted  by 
kuliffiL  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
tt  the  osaal  inconveniences  with  which  his  com- 
pany was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
■Med  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
Ike  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
ef miseqr  he  was  always  disengaged  and  cheer- 
fid :  he  at  some  times  pursued  his  studies,  and 
it  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
eonespondence ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected 
M  to  eodearom'  to  procure  an  increase  of  his  al- 
bwiBce  by  any  other  methods  than  accusations 
ad  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistance 
tnm  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as  merchants, 
ad  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  pro- 
it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
■Deh  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gnee,  or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
a&nk  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
ttiose  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
discooraged  fi*om  the  exertion  of  their  be- 


Bsfoleiice  by  observation  of  the  use  which  was 
■ids  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
voold  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  same 
Meessitj  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  C[aitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
■tamed  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending 
li  sec  out  in  a  few  dajrs  to  London  ;  but  on  the 
Mkk  of  Janoaij,  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper 
vich  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to 
Mb  L^'^fwig*  airesled  for  a  debt  of  about  eight 


pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  coffee-house,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  wi^  whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you ;  because  the 
hour  hindered  me  fi'om  entering  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

**  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe 
nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it : 
tliough  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they 
treated  me  witli  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  threepence  half* 
penny. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will 
industriously  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S — - — s, 
because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  suffer 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  fed 
on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  tisa 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneai^ 
thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  same 
pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unruffled  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised !)  I  have  in  this, 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fur- 
thermore, I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even 
harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  distance, 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend^  be  well  assured, 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

"  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
me  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of"^  saving  me 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  letters  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from 
those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankful 
to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thought  fit 
to  visit  me,  on  my  birth- night,  with  affliction, 
yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness !)  my  affliction 
IS  not  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mur- 
mur not ;  but  am  all  resi^ation  to  the  divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  I  nope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitutes 
the  character  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a  dimity  far 
beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  nobility  arising  from 
the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refin^  and 
exalted  by  those  of  Christianity." 

He  continued  five  days  at  tfa(|iofficer*B,  in  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid 


the  neceisitf  of  ffoiog  to  prison.  The  state  in 
which  he  passed  his  time,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by 
him  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"  The  whole  day,"  sajs  he,  "has  been  employed 
in  various  p)eople*s  mling  my  head  wiih  their 
foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me 
coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest  and 
accommodate  myself  to  ever}  different  person's 
way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 
to  another,  till  it  has  (juite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
imagination,  and  nothmg  done — promised — dis- 
appointed— ordered  to  send,  i.very  hour,  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed 
and  applauded  him,  found  Ui.it  to  give  bail  and 
pay  tne  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  of 
eight  pounds ;  and  therefore,  after  havmg  been 
for  some  time  at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  im- 
mense expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he 
was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath,  who,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition, 
immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
ibast  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 
disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  gay- 
ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes ;  and 
therefore  he  no  longer,  expected  any  assistance 
from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savaee  would  not  con- 
sent:  I  suppose,  because  he  Uiought  he  had  be- 
fore oeen  too  buirdensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  liis  enlargement : 
but  he  "treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared'^ 
"he  should  again  treat  it  with  disdain.  As  to 
writinjg  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high 
a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some 
ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complainf  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  to  thctfii, 
that  he  had  "  lost  the  profits  of  liis  play,  whir' 
had  been  finished  three  years;"  and  in  anothei 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publlsli  a  pam- 
phlet, that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
oeen  used" 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written :  for  he  in 
a  very  snort  time  recovered  his  usual, tranquil- 
lity, and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  jnofe  in- 
offensive studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 
poun4i»  and  never  received  naif  the  sum  ;  but 
ne  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  con- 
finement appears  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in 
Newgate,  where  I  luive  been  ever  since  Monday 

*  In  a  lectef  4br  hk  tonflnemeni.— Dr.  J. 
t  Lmn,  Jan.  It. 
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last  was  Be*nnight,  and  where  I  enjoy 
with  much  more  tranouillity  than  I  have  kwiWB 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past ;  hayinf  i 
room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursuing  the  anmie 
ment  of  my  pocticied  studies,  uninterrupted,  aad 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  ex^tiilt 
on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  frvedoM 
imaginable.  I  am  now  more  conversant  with 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  New* 
£ate-bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  tki 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  sing  vei^  freely  in  my 
cage ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive  notes  m 
the  nightingale ;  but  at  others  in  cheerful  strains 
of  the  lark." 

In  another  better  he  observes,  that  he  rmn^if 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confintng 
himself  to  any  particular  task :  and  that  he  mm 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  thi 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epio- 
tetus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  bear^ 
ing  and  forbearing  ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  b« 
affirmed  to  have  been  equally  possessed  by  S«> 
vage  ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  hia 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

Ue  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  W 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supportiri 
by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certain^ 
01  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  whkik 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbttiiQt| 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  thepneoi^ 
and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields ;{  m 
that  he  suffered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  thia 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  thnjimt 
estpart  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevoleiive  te 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  acMM 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  <*>^"«ii 
without  efiect ;  and  continued,  during  the  wmm 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  lum  with  tilt 
utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  thil 
state  «yftich  makcahtTftptfr  A^  ^  '^^  and  theM. 

^rt  has  not 

I  '  ^^"i**?  ^^y  ^  JuBtly  proposed  as  a.  pattm 
of  beTievolence.  If  an  inscription  was  onct 
engraved  **  to  the  honest  toll-gatherer,"  Um 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  "  to  the  tendfll 
gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  yiHll^ 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintanofS} 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  tibt 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  thl 
generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favQia% 
however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  paiticolir 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  vflij 
tar  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  adyanttp^ 
geous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  tbenk 
fore  he  thought  he  could  not  more  pioperiy 
employ  himseu*  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a 
called  **  London  and  Bristol  delineated."§ 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its 


sttejitati'^r-^  -/tTA  th  ^'"TT* 
'o«en  hardeneuHfG  such  an 


\ 


Bte  this  confirmed,  OenL  Ma;.  toI.  Mi.  1140. 
The  Author  prefoired  thte  title  lo  that  of  ** 
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ndi,  without  conaideriiig  the  chasm,  is 
wt,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of 
n,  and  infonned  hie  friend,'*'  that  he  was 
ed  to  print  it  with  his  name;  but  en- 
m  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to 
si  acquaintance.    The  gentleman,  sur- 

his  resolution,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
a  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
i ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
be  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resoiu- 
iwn  It  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
age  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
icier,  in  the  following  terms  : 
leeived  yours  this  morning;  and  not 
a  little  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
L  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
ng  London  and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add 
d  ?  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
ord  to  his  *Reli^on  of  Nature?*  I 
that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add 

case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
Toa  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  un- 
1  not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is — 
my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
JO  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

It.  S 1  would  not  approve  of  it — 

tat  is  it  to  me  whether  he  docs  or  not  ? 

imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to 

'  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
losume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
iship  with  contempt.  You  say,  I  seem 
.  ao  by  not  letting  him  know  it — ^And 
I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give 
lor  that  disapprobation,  very  forei^ 
at  you  would  imagine. — You  go  on  m 
Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
KDSwer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any.. 
!«,  being  determined  to  the  contrary ; 
mr,  wotild  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 

baTe  you  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  S 

mm  which  I  do  not" 
ivaa  his  impi  udence,  and  such  his  obsU- 
Mvence  to  his  own  resolutions,  however 
A  prisoner !   supported  by  charity ! 
itever  insults  he  might  have  received 
'h0  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
raased,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
oQection,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden' 
gar  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  th<5, 
9a  of  his  wit,  or  the  eagerness  of  his  Klir  , 
ifty  and  publish  a  satire,  by  whic)|i-^!r 
laaonably  expect  that  he  should  aliiMttft 
rbo  then  supported  him,  and  provoke 
bom  he  coula  neither  resist  nor  escape, 
reaolution,  from  the  execution  of  which 
ibable  that  only  his  death  could  have 
1  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
garded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
wnt  passions,  and  how  readily  ne  ha- 
lU  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
itknis.'    Whatever  was  his  predominant 
ioDj  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
OB^jing  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
flbct  than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and 
tin  vehemence. 


t* 


ot  eompared  ;"  which,  when  be  began  the  pi^e, 
tsd  to  prefix  to  it.->Dr.  J. 
I  flrisod  was  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer.— N 
of  the  Poit-omce.— N. 
«7 


This  performance  was  however  laid  addei 
while  he  was  employed  in  soliciting  assistanoa 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interruption 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  supplv- 
inff  the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  finished  in  his  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  verj 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  hnes  are  rather  inserts 
ed  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  im- 
prove the  sense ;  but  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  moet 
part  in  study,  or^  receiving  visits ;  bat  some- 
times he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  ciiminals ;  for  it  was  not  plea- 
sing to  him  to  be  much  wiUiout  company ;  and, 
though  he  was  veiy  capable  of  a  judiaous  choice, 
he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  ofier- 
ed ;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  his 
friends,  who  found  him  surroundea  with  felons : 
but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  Uttle  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
ofiice  of  humanity  to  his  fellow- prisoner^.  * 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with 
any  of  hb  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  con* 
tinned  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  expected  tnat  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  hit 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  court,|  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow- 
ance, if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and.  ^^hen 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  after- 
wards raised  by  some  accounts  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire ;  and  he  was  infonned  that 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  al- 
lowance which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This 
*  .-.treated  as  an  empty  menace;  and  perhaps 
^Aight  have  hastenea  the  pubUcation,  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in- 
sults, had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  be 
received  from  one  of  his  friends,§  m  ndiose 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  char^  ofa  very  atrocioi|8  in- 
gratitude, drawn  up  m  such  tenns  Im  sadden 
resentment  dictateo.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentioned,  "  Pope's  treat- 
ment of  Savage.'^  This  was  soppoeed  by  Pope 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  or 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment     Mr.  Savage 

I  See  Oent  Ma^.  toL  \t]1  1040 — N. 

i  Mr.  Pope.    See  some  extracis  of  letters  from  that 

Emtleman  to  and  concerning  Mr.JI«ra§e,  In  Rofflwaj** 
ife  of  Fope,  p.  dOS.— R.  * 
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reCoraed  ft  rery  Bolemn  protestation  of  hia  inno- 
cence,  tmt  however  appeared  much  disturbed  at 
the  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as 
it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but,  growing  daily  more  languid  and 
dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himself 
to  nis  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  dav  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  Slst,  1743  ;  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  "  1  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  sir  ;*'  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
a  melancholy  manner ;  and,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
cate, said,  "  *Tis  gone !"  The  keeper  soon  after 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  ne  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  bt  Peter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  lite  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, a  man  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  abilities. 

Ue  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  me- 
lancholy aspect :  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  aignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  unconunon  degree  vigo- 
rous and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tena- 
cious, that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed; and  could  freauently  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  nim.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  haothe  art  of 
escaping  from  liis  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  iaea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  haa  therefore  made  in  cofiee-houses  the  same 
proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets :  and  it  is 
lemarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
educatioii  and  little  reading  nave  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  m  any  other  perform- 
ftnces.  but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
K^rd  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledg[e 
orlife  was  ind^  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
is  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  sufirage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  wfaiSh  ]^e  never  appeared  to  entertain 
iuch  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


neither  his  jud^^ment  nor  experience,  have 
lished,  either  m  ostentation  of  their  sa^aci^i 
vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  grmtificatiOB  m 
their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  oualified  km 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  pno- 
tise  all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  oi 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  r^ 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegftal, 
and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sab* 
jects.  He  was  generally  censured  for  not  knoWi' 
mg  when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defsct 
ofms  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  M 
his  company,  he  was  frequently  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  street,  or  al 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflectioiii^ 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gavi 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  hit 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct: 
an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  haa 
made  £m  the  slave  ot  every  passion  tbtt  ha|K 
pened  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocally  pro- 
duced a  life  irregular  and  dissipated,  ae  was 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  pro- 
mise any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  ba 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He  appearsd 
to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported  by  othen^ 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  ai^ 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  la 
secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  mi|^^aia 
afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  consequeMa 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertam  aad 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily 
disgusted ;  but  he  is  accusea  of  retaining  hm 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolenoa. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  aad 
principle,  and  always  ready  to  perform  offioaa  af 
numanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  vaiT 
small  onences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  hini) 
he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  valoa; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or 
dication  of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he 
sidered  himself  as  discharge  by  the  first  qoanal 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  ^titude ;  and  woirid 
betray  those  secrets  which  m  the  warmth  of  ooiH 
fldence  had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  pn^ 
tice  drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  af 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  ha  n«to 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obligation;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  coucusw 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  bate 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  paaaioni^  mi 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  tM^ 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  niait 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  freooeod^ 
predominant :  he  could  not  easily  leaye  ofl,  wbsn 
ne  had  once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  Mi 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  staai^f 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  htM 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  aflbcted  with  9gff 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  tobi 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  ahmji 
careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  firora 
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muk%  and  Co  reject  that  praise  to  which 
he  httd  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  men- 
iomag  hie  perlbrmancee,  to  mark  every  line  that 
hid  been  suggested  or  amended ;  and  was  so 
accnrate,  as  to  relate  that  he  ow^  three  words 
m  **  The  Wanderer"  to  the  adyice  of  his  friends. 

His  Teracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little 
mssQ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
tJM  ssBie,  were  generally  consistent  When  he 
kffsd  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and, 
whn  he  had  been  oflended  by  him,  concealed 
iii  Us  Tirtoes :  but  his  characters  were  generally 
trsc^  so  €u  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
bt  ieniad,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
tJBSS  the  efiect  of  falsehood. 

b  eases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue, 
imhy  and  justice :  he  knew  very  well  the  neces- 
sity of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piacBB  of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
vnCv,  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
^■ftfnng  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 


As  an  anthor,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
infloenee  mankind  in  any  other  character,  if  one 
pieee  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  Uttle  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
Mai  or  rebgious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
lot  be  altogether  secme  against  the  objections 
of  the  critic,  it  most  however  be  acknowledged, 
Ast  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
tnily  poetical ;  and,  what  many  writers  who 
bsvtbesB  more  lavishl J  applauded  cannot  boast, 
tint  they  have  an  origmat  air,  which  has  no  re- 
ef any  foregoing  writer ;  that  the  ver- 
and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
be  affectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
sled,  Itts  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
Ui  itlsgaiire  artfully  pursued ;  mat  his  diction 
ii  dtvated,  though  sometimes  forced,  and  his 


numbers  sonorous  and   majestic,  though  fi^ 

Suently  slugeish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  stylei 
le  generalfault  is  harshness,  and  its  generu 
exceSence  is  di^t^ ;  of  his  sentiments,  Uie  pr^ 
vailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevaHing  defect 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apo» 
logy  either  necessary  or  difficult  Ifhewasnot 
always  sufficiently  mstructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  coiud  have 
been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  be  avoids  by  a  great  mind| 
irritated  by  perpetual  haidships,  and  constrained 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  ot  prosperity ;  ana  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  pardoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afibrded  no  other  comforts  than  banen 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them* 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  vnll  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  '*Had  I  been  in  Savage's  con- 
dition, I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 
Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  n-om  which  the  abilities  of  Savs^fe  did 
not  exempt  him ;  or  those,  who,  in  couMenoe 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  remmded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con* 
tinned,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ndicii* 
lous,  and  genius  contemptible. 
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Am  aeeoont  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  col- 
Inrtii,  with  great  diligence  and  acuteness.  by 
Ik  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  whicn 
I  liii  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
4ipL  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
■Ml  ef  a  lifef  concerning  which  I  had  long 
■MS  eoomranicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
mpible  ef  digiufying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 


JmiATWLAM  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 

I  to  be  written  by  himself,*  the  son  of 

Swift,  an  attome3r,  and  was  bom  at 

on  St.  Andrew's  day,  in  1 667  :  according 

Ii  his  aim  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope   to 

be  was  bom  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a 


*  Mf:.  Bbsridan,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  obsenrei  that  thia 
BSBsesi  was  really  written  hj  tiie  Dean,  and  now  exists 
Ii  Us  ewm  haad-wfiiiiig  In  the  library  of  Dublin  Col- 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Herefordshire.!  During  his  life  the  place  of  hif 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish;  but  would 
occasionally  call  himself  an  EngUshman.  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it 

Whatever  was  his  buw,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ( 1682)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every 
reader's  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he  vras 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defi- 
cient for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  de- 
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free  at  Imet  by  tpeeUd  fawmr ;  a  tenn  need  in  that 
U  niveraity  to  denote  want  of  merit 

Of  this  diegraoe  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  ha!d  its  proper 
cfllect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved 
from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what 
improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  This  part 
of  his  stonr  well  deserves  to  bo  remembered ;  it 
may  afibrd  useful  admonition  and  powerful  en- 
couragement to  many  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
m  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  re- 
mainder in  despair. 

In  tins  course  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time, 
if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  compa- 
nion may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of 
his  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty,  (16S8,) 
beinff  by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift,  his  unde, 
who  haa  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence, 
he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at 
Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life ;  and, 
by  her  direction,  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs.  Swift's  relations,  and  whose  father. 
Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with 
Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to 
that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the 
nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  house. 
Here  he  became  known  to  Ring  William,  who 
sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled 
by  the  gout,  and^  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the 
niden,  showed  nim  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and 
he  expressed  his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to 
make  him  a  caotain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  look 
Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for  making 

1>arliaments  triennial,  against  which  Ring  Wil- 
iam  was  stroni^ly  preiudiced,  after  having  m  vain 
tried  to  show  the  Eart  that  the  proposal  involved 
nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  man,  found 
his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination 
of  the  King ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
ai^  he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Al- 
m<Mt  every  boy  eats  as  much  fhut  as  he  can  get, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  at- 
tacked him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early, 
punned  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to 
the  graye,  deprived  of  reason. 

Bmng  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 
grievous  malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native 
air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit, 
retnmed  to  Sir  William^  at  whose  house  he  con- 


tinned  his  studies,  and  is  known  to  haye  iMid» 
among  other  books,  "Cyprian"  and  "Irenenn* 
He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  osad 
to  run  hiQf  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great 
fondness  for  the  University  of  Dubhn,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced, 
the  words  of  disgrace  were  omitted ;  and  he  took 
his  master's  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such  M- 
ception  and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  Uved  with  Temple,  he  used  to  payUi 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yeariy  visit  He  travelled 
on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of  weather  droys 
him  into  a  wagon  ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  dean  shesCi 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  ana  ydk 
garity :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  sav- 
veying human  life  through  all  its  varieties :  snd 
others,  perhaps  vnth  equal  probability,  to  a  pa«- 
aion  which  seems  to  have  been  deq>ly  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deserved  some  otho:  recompense 
than  the  pleasure,  however  minted  with  improve- 
ment, ot  Temple's  conversation ;  and  ^rew  so 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  dis- 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  ^en  reason  Ibr 
complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  him  deputy  mat- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  accoroing  to 
his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which  h» 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  tfaeiv- 
fore  resolved  to  enter  into  the  church,  in  whidi 
he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chap* 
lainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon;  but,  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  te 
prebend  of  Rilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hai» 
dred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  oompn* 
nion  like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invited  hia 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  Englisk 
preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which 
he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request 
Swift  quickly  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  to- 
gether with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  Umt 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Ten- 
pie's  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  <*Talt 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Books.** 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hopSLthat  hi 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple^ 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  men,*  who  published  a  periodieal 
pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sop* 
posed  to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  taii 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  versea,  saUL 
"Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet;"  aai 
that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  SwifMi 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dnrden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  wA 
his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  oil* 
tained,  from  King  William,  a  promise  of  the  fioit 
prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Weatminalv 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  foigotftsOi 


*  The  publisher  of  this  Collection  was  John 
ton. — R. 
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rfifatad  to  the  King  the  posthnmoiui 
itii  which  he  was  intnifted :  but  neither 
iction,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
had  treated  with  confidence  and  fond- 
bred  in  King  William  the  remembrance 
muse.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court; 
found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 
m  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley 
Dftny  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  se- 
mit,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
tml  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
1  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 
a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
I  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such 
ntion  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
ent  indignation. 

I  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berke- 
10  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and 
pectea  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
loence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
le^  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
i  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
1  Rathbe^zin  in  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
gather  dia  not  equal  half  the  value  of 

xacor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
^prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
armed  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
it  decency  and  exactness. 
Aer  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
leland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
rhoee  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
(Ward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
ition  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a 
pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
mole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
r  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
I  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
B ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
or  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
hsy  Uved  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
f ;  and,  when  he  returns,  removed  to 
^  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 


not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
1  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
m  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  "  Dis- 
in  Athens  and  Rome/*  published  (1701 ) 
rty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
wit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
he  new  pamphlet  tnat  Burnet  had  writ- 
de  with  political  knowledge.  When 
xl  to  doubt  Bumet*s  right  to  the  work, 
lid  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  "  a  young 
ud,  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was 
positive  young  man.*' 
years  afterwards  (1704)  was  published 
ale  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  charity 
persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
7  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
itention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
iple.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though 
lerMlly  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
nor  very  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
her  clamiant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
ieny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  and 
less  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
d>arred  him  from  a  bishopric. 
Jus  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
ibUc,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smalridge, 
Ktter  him,  by  seeming  to  think  him  the 
>ut  Smalridge  answered  with  indigna- 


tion, **  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world, 
nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  me 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bent- 
ley  must  be  confessed  to  oiscoverwant  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours 
due  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

<*Thc  Battle  of  the  Books'*  is  so  like  the 
"Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  same  question 
concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns  had  pro- 
duced in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communica- 
tion is  not,  in  ray  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily 
disownei* 

For  some  time  after,  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  gaining  ttie  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became 
a  professed  author  ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708J 
produced  "The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of- 
England  Man ;"  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  the  "Araument 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  £e  De- 
fence of  the  "  Sacramental  Test" 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England 
Man  "  is  written  with  great  coolness,  m<Klera- 
tion,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  deserves 
to  be  selected : 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  rebgion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  dedUne  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  peniaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  As^l  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  mexhaustible  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity nad  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  wnter. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
thej)roper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of^"  Bickerstafi;"  induced  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "The  Tatler,"  to  assume  an 

*  See  Sheridaii*fl  Life,  ediL  1784,  p.  035 ;  where  art 
some  remark!  on  ih\n  pamage. — R. 
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appellation  which  had  already  gained  poeeeanon 
^the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion,**  addressed  to 
Lady  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not 
tmliaely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
rity of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprightliness 
and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  uiat,  like 
many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractica- 
ble, yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
seal,  concord^  and  perseverance,  than  a  view 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  *'  A  vindication 
of  Bickerstaflf;"  and  an  explanation  of  *' An  An- 
cient Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and 
the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  ex- 
cite amazement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  a 
remission  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  Clersy.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had 
refused  has  never  been  told  ;  what  he  had  suf- 
fered was.  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bish- 
opric by  tne  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  harmless  tool  of  others*  hate," 
and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwards  "  suing 
forpardon." 

Harley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  ^lad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  nints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  formea ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  asents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  "Brothers." 

B«ng  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
rate tory,  he  conversed  mdiscriminately  with  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend  of  Steele ;  who, 
m  the  "Tatler."  which  be^n  in  April,  1709. 
confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  politi- 
cal controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
•*  The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.'* 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711,  a '^Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  pariiament,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 

*  Mr.  theridao,  however,  eajs,  tbat  Addison^s  last 
Whlc  Examiner  waapublUhed  Oct.  12«  1711 ;  and  Swift's 
thrat  Examiner,  on  the  10th  of  the  following  November. 
— R. 


hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  seal,  and 
the  expectations,  of  eadi  other.  They  thon^rt^ 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  loMii|f 
opportunities ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not  madt 
of  the  ardour  of  the  nation ;  th^  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  enbrts ;  and  do* 
manded  the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dinma* 
sion  of  the  rest,  of  those  wnom  they  conaideied 
as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  tlit 
Gtueen,  or  by  Hariey.  The  Gtueen  was  proba- 
bly slow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Hailey 
was  slow,  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  convenience ;  and 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  wnich  he  should  employ  it ;  forced 
to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  tones  who  sup- 
ported him,  but  unwillinff  to  make  his  rec<mcilo* 
ment  to  the  whigs  utteny  desperate,  he  corre- 
sponded at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  tht 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  suc- 
cession undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  of  a  doubla 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  power,  but  kept  his  en^ 
miea. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  "  October  Club  ;^^  but  it  was  not  in  bis  power 
to  ouicken  the  tardiness  of  Harley,  whom  ne  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  e& 
feet  He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  move.  Harley,  who  was  perhaps  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irre- 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  diiatoxi- 
ness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded 
in  himself  as  politic. 

Without  the  tories,  however,  nothing  ooiddbt 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minit- 
ter,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  pUn^ 
sibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  **  Prope* 
sal  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaimny 
the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Eaii  m 
Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  languages,  and  without  ai^ 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tonguea. 
The  certamty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  al 
experience,  be  thinks  attainable,  he  propoeaa  la 
secure  by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decMi 
of  which,  every  man  would  have  been  williB|b 
and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey } 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  succeeove  ewa^ 
tions,  would  in  a  short  time  have  difiered  frofll 
itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  hia  jpolitieal 
importance:  he  published  (1712)  the  **(^ndecl 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the  parUamentaa- 
sembled.  The  puroose  was  to  persuade  the  ] 
tion  to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  an 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  proceesiona, 
looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  E 
land  the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confovadii 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  foood  thuA 
"  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millione  dtt 
stroyed,"  to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandiie  thi 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  oundyeaf^ 
that  we  had  been  bribins  our  neighbours  to  fi|^ 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  among  our  eni* 
mies  we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  whkh  Ihi 
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I  tlMn  fint  infiNiiiad,  tiiat  tlM  war  wai 
lily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
ifln :  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
£out  end,  if  he  could  have  continued 
I  plunder.  But  Swifl,  I  suppose,  did 
low  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
A  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
m  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
I  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
sd  the  seal. 

erer  is  received,**  say  the  schools,  '*  is 
a  proportion  to  the  recipient**  The 
k  political  treatise  depends  much  upon 
rbon  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  then 
le,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
iiat,  between  November  and  January, 
mMJid  were  sold  ;  a  great  number  at 

when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 

or  influence  was  wanting.  It  fur- 
foments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
id  materials  for  parliamentary  resolu- 

irely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder- 
[Mmphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
■  emcacy  was  supplied  by  the  passions 
m ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
ith  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand 
ced  them. 

Mr  (1712)  he  published  his^'Rcflec- 
he  Barrier  Treaty,*'  which  carries  on 

of  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,**  and 
r  little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had 
n  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how 
he  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
f  the  Dutch. 

I  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
I  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
y  of  the  Reformation  ;**  a  pamphlet 
met  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 

of  tne  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
m  to  have  disliked  tne  bishop  with 

more  tlian  pohtical  aversion,  treats 
le  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 

«ing  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 

all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
t  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
besan  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
:  ne  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
jdered  himself  as  having  fortune  in 
Commissions,  solicitations,  remon- 
rowded  about  him  ;  he  was  expected 
f  man*s  business,  to  procure  employ-  ' 
Nie,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In 
hose  who  addressed  him,  he  rcpre- 
idf  as  sufficiently  diligent ;  and  de- 
lve others  believe,  what  he  probably 
imaeif,  that  by  his  interposition  many 
aerit,  and  among  tliem  Addison  and 
were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
I  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
inch  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 

oflfend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 
^nren  to  one  aflbrds  all  the  rest  reason 
inL     "  When  I  give  away  a  place,** 

XIV.  "  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 

one  ungrateful.** 

M  been  said  of  the  equality  and  inde- 
rhich  he  preserved  in  his  converse^ 
be  ministers,  of  the  frankness  of  his 


remoDftiaiicei,  and  the  fiunilkntjr  of  te  finend> 
ship.  In  accountB  of  this  kind  a  few  aingle 
inadents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  of 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more 
servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  sofllering  his 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  dirorent  ranks  of  the 
community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pasa  the  inter- 
val, may  properly  accept  the  invitation;  but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  prodoced  by 
magnanimity,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant 
eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  longer :  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his 
better  ouaUties. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men- 
tioned ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantic  and  superfluous. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  of 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualifies^ 
tion,  reasonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted 
(1713)  the  deaner^r  of  St  Patrick,  the  best  pre- 
ferment that  his  friends  could  venture'^  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,** 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent  and 
indignation  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an 
English  cathedral. 

He  refijsed,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  fix>m  Lord 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  dranght 
of  a  thousand  upon  the  Elzchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  Clueen*s  death,  and  which  he 
resigned,  as  he  says  himself  "  mulU  gement^ 
with  many  a  groan.*' 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  inter- 
views with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  ser- 
vant, and  transmittcxl  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have, 
however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  find- 
ing fi'equent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important^  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  life  of  bustle,  me  wish  for  a  life  of  ease 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtamed  it ;  but  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might 
reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbrokey 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevo- 


*  This  emphatic  word  has  nol  eicaped  the  watehful 
eye  of  Dr.  Wazton,  who  has  plated  a  nota  btne  ai  ki— C. 
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lence,  which  erery  day  increased,  and  which 
Bolinffbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
both  departed  discontented ;  he  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud 
was  irreconcileable :  he  told  them  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered 
that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 
the  ministry,  Swift  had  published,  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  (1714,)  "The  public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs,"  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  paniphlet 
for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled 
to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
m  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
that,  resolving  "  not  to  be  offended  with  impu- 
nity," the  Scotch  Lords,  in  a  body,  demanaed 
an  audience  of  the  Ctueen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what 
kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
Buch  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs, 
that  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularly  by  two 
men,  afterwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
and  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired 
about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Ctueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  tory  politics ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  witharaw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in 
unenviea  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  different, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different 
times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received 
with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession ;  and 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  or  the  time 
when,  after  the  Clueen's  death,  he  became  a  set- 
tled resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
■ome  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 

Erty,  and  the  intri^es  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 
I  thoughtfl  in  agitation,  aa  the  sea  fluctuate! 


awhile  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He  thenlbrt 
filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attemptiL 
relating  to  the  "Change  of  the  Ministera," and 
"the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  said  to  have  written  a  "  History  of  the  Poor 
last  Years  of  Ctueen  Anne,"  which  he  Ytegui  ib 
her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  grsat 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  his 
death  in  the  hands  of^Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Kiii& 
A  book  under  that  title  was  published,  w^ 
Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corre> 
spond  with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it| 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between 
the  Elarl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewia. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced 
Irishman  for  life,  ana  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  wheie 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  tims^ 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gra- 
dually frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 
of  learning,  among  the  men,  and  of  eleffanoe 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  lot  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appearea  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  pried^ 
with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathednl^ 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  pecnKtff 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  tlvi 
frugal  mode  ol  living,  he  was  first  disposed  kf 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracteOi 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  aocnnns* 
lating  money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity  { 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  tiMt 
he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  tiMt 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  bee 
quired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  Ctt'.^l 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift;'* 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies^  m  '  ^ 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  bosinesi  if  J 
his  leisure.  .  ^ 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  forty-ninth  ymgJb§^--^ 
was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  ub^k! 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  %Mi 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage 
change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  liyed  in  dtf*^ 
ferent  houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  ~ 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  seoed 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difficult,** 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  wen 
afterwards  together  without  a  third  person."       Vi 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  nrifitipi 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  nkaitf} 
till,  about  the  year  17§0,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  i^, 
commended  to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  i 

Juently  the  improvement,  of  their  mam 
'or  a  man  to  use  the  prodoctionB  of  his 
labour  is  surely  a  natural  right,  and  to  Iflte 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural 
But  to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce' 
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so  erindna]  to  those  who  hid  an  m- 
die  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
ad;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  ob- 
16  attention  of  the  public  beinff  by  this 
w  resentment  turned  upon  the  pro- 
M  author  was  by  consequence  made 


13  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman 
ihaopy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
onsly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
^  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
tossed^  and  whose  history  is  too  well 

0  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a 
unan  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus 
,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
Mik  pleasure  in  directing  and  instruct- 
,  fiom  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
d  of  his  person.  Swift  was  then  about 
■I,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly 
IT  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young 

If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have 
a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
leourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
■omuch  despised,  "  men  are  but  men :" 
however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
df  and,  as  he  reoresents  himself,  was 
ioed.    For  his  aamission  of  her  court- 
Ins  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be 
HI  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  dis- 
oi  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate 
firtreas,  and  watching  for  a  favourable 
She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
^appointment  j  having  oraered  bv  her 
Nm  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus 
laimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed 
The  effect  of  the  publication  upon  the 
Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

1  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
im  shocked  and  distressed  (though  it 
fiBrently)  upon  this  occasion.  The 
16  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
>  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 

mod  give  place  to  obloquv.  And 
rad  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
»  tbe  noose  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 
md  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she 
nch  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
ollmi  saw  her;  and  I  have  reason  to 
Md  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
od  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 
ittle  incident  he  told  me  on  that  occa- 
nh,  I  shall  never  forget.  As  her  friend 
bcwpitable,  open-hearted  man,  well 
id  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
RNne  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 

strangers  to  Stella's  situation  ;  and 
•m  of  'Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  was 
fBoeral  topic  of  conversation,  one  of 
,  'Sarely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  ez- 
f  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
go  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.'  Johnson 
id  answereo,  'that  she  thought  that 
laite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
soold  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 
mt  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence 
I  by  the  •'Drapier's  Letters"  in  1724. 
idy  of  Wolverhampton,  in  Stafibrd- 
Ul  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as 
a  present  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munstcr, 
,  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
ad  eighty  thousand  oounds  of  halA 


pence  and  farthings  for  tiie  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehoose 
could  not  refiise  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  boyer  would  not  leave  his 
money  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The 
scarcity,  which  was  already  great,  Wood  took 
care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence;  ana  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland ;  when  Swift,  find- 
ing that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormoos 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  ail- 
ver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  tmrd  part  of  its 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was 
universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire- 
land considered  resistance  to  the  King's  patent 
as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  tne  jury  nine 
times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  Uiey  were 
fiightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand 
jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  published 
a  proclamation,  oflfering  three  hundred  pounds 
for  discovering  the  autlwr  of  the  Fourth  Letter. 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcnbed  tiie 
paper.    The  man,  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation,  strolled  firom  the 
house,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day.    There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house;  ''for,'* 
said  he,  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  inso- 
lence or  negligence."    The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
his  power  to  endanger  his  master:  but  the  Dean 
resoluteW  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of'^him,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.     Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  tli^  rest  of  his 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his 
intention,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their 
fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler; 
but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
ney,  verger  of  6t  Patrick's ;   an  officer  whose 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "The  Dean."  He  was  honoured  by 
the  populace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland  ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle 
of  the  traders,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by 
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ooniequence  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  to 
whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which  way  soever 
the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens  were 
found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  rescued 
Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and  predatory 
invasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  nad  gain- 
ed he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward 
and  xealous  on  every  occasion  where  &e  public 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  by  saying,  "If  I  had  Iifteid  up  my  nnger, 
they  woiild  hiave  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  .soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  misery.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener 
of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra> 
pier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  after* 
wards  was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  re- 
covery was  considered  as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  in- 
vited by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter 
with  hnn  in  France,  but  this  call  of  calamity 
hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his 
presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1727)  he 
returned  to  En^and ;  where  he  collected  three 
volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologetical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
world  "Gulliver's  Travels  :**  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaze- 
ment It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before 
the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the 
hij^h  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate. — 
Cnticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder:  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which 
describe  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which 

Sye  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
ouyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
fais  new  work,  the  news  of  uie  King's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  King 
and  Clueen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Clueen.  when  she  was  princess,  he  had 
been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well 
received  by  her  in  her  exaltation ;  but  whether 
she  save  nopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisty,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she 
never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  vrith  malevo- 
lence, and  particulariy  charged  her  vrith  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  en- 
gued  to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn, 
■ome  reason  for  complaint  A  letter  was  sent 
her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 
woman, who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for 
W  pooDS.    To  this  letter  was  subscribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appeanwcat.  vt 
his  diction  and  sentiments :  but  it  wac  nol 
written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  impco- 
prieties.  When  he  was  charged  with  this  lettM^ 
ne  laid  bold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  Hu^ 
improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  deoiBd 
it :  he  shuffles  between  cowardice  and  veraci^ 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommeociQg 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mra.  M»- 
sham  had  performed  in  former  times :  but  Ui 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  nnsfi^ 
cessful ;  the  lady,  either  wanted  power,  or  liid 
no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fl 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  ftlrVn^}!^ 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  ibt 
house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  littll 
ceremony,  finding  "that  two  sick  friends  can- 
not live  toother ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  tiS 
he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  StdU 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  Ia&- 
guishing  decay  of  about  two  months,  died  is 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  17I9L 
How  much  he  wished  her  Ufe,  his  papers  showi 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  dealt 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggravated  by  tfaf 
consciousness  that  himself  had  nastened  it 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  thegremtfll^ 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  9 
possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stelb 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  kn^ 
was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  8in|;iiUuri^ 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happmen  w 
himself,  different  from  the  general  oouiae  jT. 
things  and  order  of  Providence.     From  ^ 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  tmoItiI 
to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  Uf 
dered  a  match  sufiicicntly  advantageous,  by  ap*  i 
cumulating  unreasonable  demands,  and  pieeul^  > 
in^  conditions  that  could   not  be   perfomat  j 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  ne  did  J^m'.^ 
consider  his  possession  as  secure;  resenl 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate 
was  therefore   resolved  to  make    " 
double  sure,*'  and  to  appropriate  her  bj 
vate  marriage,  to  which  ne  had  annexed 
pectation  of^all  the  pleasures  of  perfect 
ship  without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  i 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  i 
she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and 
world  she  had  the  appearance  oi  a 
She  lived  sullenly  on,  in  hope  that  in  ^ 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  mannen 
deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  hno, 
he  ofllered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  **  it 
late."    She  then  gave  up  herself  to 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyrBimj 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree] 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  ecoentrie 
demess,  by  which  the  laws  of  nature 
lated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire ; 
how  shall  it  be  gratified?  Swift  was  awl 
his  testimony  may  be  suspected.    Delaiiy] 
the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Dean**  memory  to  rs 
Sheridan's  defence  of  him  from  this  enarn* 
"  Life  of  Swifl,**  p.  466.~a. 
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5  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
hU  marriage  is 'mentioned  as  fabulous, 
Eul:  but,  alas!  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
told  ma,  related  her  melancholy  story 
heridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
D  to  prepare  licr  for  death ;  and  De- 
tions  It  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
iwift  never  mentioned  her  without  u 
le  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
iiry  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
him.    He  sometimes  wished  to  visit 

but  always   found   some   reason   of 
[e  tells  Pi>(ic,  in  the  decline  of  life,  (hat 

once  more  to  see  him  ;  "  but  if  not," 
"  we  must  jxirt,  as  all  hiunan  beings 
ed." 

lie  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
1,  and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
f  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
tkm  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
ime,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 

as   the  exigency  of  affairs,    in    his 
nade  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 


ort  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
r%  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
yt  stricture  upon  Bettesworth,  a  lawyer 
for  his  insolence  to  the  clerg^y,  which, 
f  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
ediate  and  universal  contempt.  jBcttes- 
raged  at  his  dist^race  and  loss,  went  to 
1  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
oem?  "Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
as  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
who,  knowing  my  disposiiiun  to  satire, 
oe,  that  if  any  scounurcl  or  blocklicad 
lad  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
r  of  this  paper  ?^  I  should  tell  him  that 
I  the  author  ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
eaworth,  tliat  I  am  not  the  author  of 

vorth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
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demncd  him  to  solitude ;  and  his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  women  of  elc^nce,  often  visited 
him ;  and  he  wrote  from  tune  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  wilHn|[ly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  tnem  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle :"  he  tliought 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  neccssarv  to  himself.  It  seems  im- 
l)0!ssible  to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  difTi(;ult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligent.  The 
love  of  case  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  temptation  to  petty  amusements  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  appl.iuded  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  anproaclied  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probauly  sincere.  He  that  is 
much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself; 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  7 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  difficult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  severe,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

lie  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefi)rc  no  liberal  entertainer;  but  was  less 
fru:;al  of  his  wine  tlian  of  his  meat.  When  his 
friends  of  either  sox  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  tliey  might  please  themselves  with 
their  provision.     At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 

Kowerful  for  liis  kindness ;    he  would  refuse  a 
ottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;   for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
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ther  renovated  by  discourse  nor  increased  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anger  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  tobc  pub- 
lislied,  which  had  been  the  production  of  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  ap- 
pcnT«d  in  1738.  The  "Directions  for  Servants" 
was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind,  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
tilings,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed ;  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem- 
bled by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that 
legal  guardians  i^ould  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  Ilis 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
Kttle  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  lastj  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  cat  it  walking;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1743)  he  had  an  inflammatbn  in 
his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  biles  in  other  parts:  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  piiin,  and  was  not  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 

his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided,  and  a  short*  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  mto  a  lethargic 
stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  silence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
he  answered  "  It  is  all  folly ;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone.*' 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke 
now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
meaning  ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  his  se\'enty-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  8trug;,'lc. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
just  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their  effects.  In 
the  reign  of  Cluecn  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
o|Niiions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  un- 
able to  resist  ?Ie  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  "  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that 
they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  tiiem  first  to  know  their  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and  ^ve  them 
spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
subiects,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
mating  yig:orous  advances,  and  to  claim  tliose 
tights  which  they  have  at  last  established.  Nor 
can  they  be  chaiged  with  ingratitude  to  their  be- 


nefactor ;  forthey  reverenced  Urn  is  AfWH 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  bae  given  rery  difont  ■» 
mens  both  of  sentiments  and  ezpressioo.  ^ 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  iwtemhhnce  kh 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vefaeroence  ud  vf 
it  V  of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  m 
cfty  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwaras  neia  fs 
sessed  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  nit 
tinct  and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  coaadn^ir 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  tree  ofv 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  cqnable  \m 
of  easy  language,  which   rather  trickki  U 
flows.    His  del^ht  waa  in  simplidtv.   Ttah 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  bees  si 
is  not  true ;  but  his  few  metaphors  lerm  tii 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  cboict;  6 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  liii«» 
tures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  oftco  Ast  ■!» 
cisms  can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  dcpcsdi  t 
his  authority  may  generally  coDchide  )mti 
safe.    His  sentences  are  never  too  Bisch  Skd 
or  contracted;  and  it   will  not  bectfrtoU 

any  embamssment  in  the  complicsti«V^ 
clauses,  sny  inconsequence  in  hiscosnoa^* 
abruptness  in  his  transitioneu 

His  style  was   well    suited  to  lii  4m^ 
wluch  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  Ai^aBlMS^ 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elentfdV;» 
bitious  sentences,  or  variegated  bj  fcMW 
learning.    He  pays  no  court  to  the  psHbai;  ■ 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admintiaB:  k  i^ 
ways  understands  himself,  and  his 
unaerstands  him ;   the  peruser  d 
little  previous  knowledge  ;  it  will  be 
that  be  is  acquainted  with  common  wmkd 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  reanindtoMri 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profunoitift:  )i»f^ 
sage  is  alwaj^s  on  a  level,  along  soGd  fM 
without  asperities,  without  ohetruGtioo. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  ofsMnifil 
was  Swift*s  desire  to  attain,  and  for  bnf^ 
tainod  he  deserves  praise.  For  parpoMfliA 
didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  tht** 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  Bide;  I* 
against  that  inattention  by  which  kaovi  Brill 
are  suflfered  to  lie  neglected  it 
sion ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  peisni 

By  his  political  education  he  was 
with  the  wni^ ;  but  he  deserted  them^^ 
deserted  their  principles,  yet  witbortii*iC 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  contiDUcd  Asi^ 
out  his  life  to  retain  the  disposicioii  M^ 
assigns  to  the  "  Church-of-Ejigland  3da,'d 
thinking  commonly  nnth  the  whigs  of  Ai*^ 
and  with  the  tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  lationally  mloa;^ 
desired  the  prosperity ,  and  maintaiiwd  Ael^ 
nour,  of  the  clergy ;  or  the  dissentenhcfli' 
wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  bat  V  W' 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  venr  stM^ 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  omick  ^ 
exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Dehafi  ^ 
more  money  was,  under  his  directioii,  lAd  ^ 
in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the  smBlBp 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  m  i^ 
nently  careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  lond* 
understood  music,  took  care  that  all  tiis  ail* 
were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  wilhoilfc 
testimony  of  skilful  judges. 
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fai  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of 
weekly  communioii,  and  diBtiibuted  the  sacra- 
BHntal  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
■anner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
efery  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
tod  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might 
mC  be  negligently  performed. 

He  rp«d  the  service  "  rather  with  a  strong, 
servons  rmce,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his 
foiee  was  sharp  and  hi^toned,  rather  than 
liaiinonioua.'* 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaching ;  hut  complained,  that  from 
the  time  of  nis  political  controversies,  *'  he  could 
obIt  preach  pamphlets."  This  censure  of  him- 
Mli,  u  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which  have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably 
Mveie. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
t  great  measure  froiii  his  dr^  of  hjrpocrisy ; 
mSmd  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted 
in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
itdiarcfa :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
■oming  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Ddany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  iL  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the 
food  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the 
Nspidon  of  evil  which  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himsdf  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Dibiiy,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
JB^  eondeinned  this  part  of  his  character. 

Tne  person  of  Swifl  had  not  many  recommen- 
dtfioBS.  He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
wln^  though  he  washed  himself  vnth  oriental 
■onpakMity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
coalBBance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
iofteaed  by  any  appearance  of  gaycty.  He 
fCaiMofiily  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 
To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and 
of  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
I  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  ^fisposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
partent  occasbns,  b  no  great  miti^tion  ;  bene- 
bdioa  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
JsawpotnaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
oOMn.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  Mrith  the 
Bart  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
''That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  storVi 
t  been  attentive  enough  to  discover,  my 
r  nay  perhaps  not  be  exact 
In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
rfhnsivfi  parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology. 
TIm  pnctice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
iUM  babitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
it  kit  d^estable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
oidade  pleasure,  was  never  sufiered  to 
*  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  in- 
Dot  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumu- 
be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
kioaly  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
muAw^  aad  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
iMMdwig  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
bnijf  Uo  raccesBors.  but  lefl  both  Laracor  and 
Sedeanarj  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
«-.Widi  all  ttoB  talk  of  hia  covetousness  and  ge- 


nerosity, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  nch.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender- 
ness or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently 
considering  that  sins:nlarity,  as  it  implies  a  con- 
tempt of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  is  worse  than  othere,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  may 
afford  a  specimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis- 
taken by  strangere  for  ill-nature. — 'Tis  so  odd. 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  Pll 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coining  in,  '  Heydey,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doc- 
tor,* what's  the*  meaning  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  7' — 
'  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — 'Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  mi^t  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' 
— *  Supped  already !  that's  impossible !  why  'tis 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something 
for  you. — ^Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  7 
A  couple  of  lobstera ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling ;  but 
you  vrill  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  mough 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket  7' — *No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — *But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  on^ht 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a- 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you.  Sir; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thin^  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.'— ^This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

In  the  intercoune  of  familiar  life,  ne  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiousness  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  re- 
pressed. He  predominated  over  his  companions 
with  very  hign  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  hia 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  to  Mm.** 
This  customaiy  superiority  soon  grew  too  deli- 
cate for  truth :  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra- 
tion, allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low 
flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  afleete 

*  Spenes. 
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a  itjle  of  arro|[ance,  and  dictates  rather  than 
penuadee.  This  authoritative  and  magisterial 
lan^sge  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  pe- 
cuhar  mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
periousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  de- 
lighted in  doing  what  he  knew  himself  to  do  well ; 
he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  Ustener,  and  told  the  same  tales 
too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  snye  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conver8a.tion  what  appears  so  frequently  in 
his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
■ought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
monies which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself 
and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul.  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  conaescension. 

Of  Switt*s  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fas- 
tidious, arrogant  and  mali^ant;  he  scarcely 
speaks  of  himself  but  with  indisnant  lamenta- 
tions, or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  ana  Gray,  had  engrossed 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind; 
that  their  merits  fill^  the  world,  or  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
volved in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with 
sullen  emulation. 

When  the  CLueen*s  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
land^ he  mi^ht  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  ^y  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships  : 
Dut  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first 
were  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown 
habitual,  and  he  cned  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  per- 
suaded BoUngbroke  that  he  was  really  willing 
to  Quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish ;  and 
&ibngbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was 
rejected ;  and  Swift  still  retained  Uie  pleasure  of 
complaining. 

Tne  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analys- 
ing his  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vi^  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  iaeas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks 


vHth  disgust  The  ideas  of  p1ea8iire,eyenwiai 
criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  wlnt 
has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the 
thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell?  Delanyis 
willing  to  think  that  SMrift's  mind  was  not  modi 
tainted  with  this  gross  corruption  before  his  long 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he  d^ 
grades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the 
pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  maugnant  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  before 
the  visit ;  and  ho  that  had  formed  those  images 
had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he 
exhibits  himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  anew  him  better.  Dr. 
Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singu- 
lar, peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
ways intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  offensive; 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his 
fidelity  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and  seal 
for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  right  re- 
solutions, and  his  steadiness  in  a£enng  to 
them :  his  care  of  his  church,  its  chmr,  its  ec(^ 
nomy,  and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  aU  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
successors,  preferabljr  to  his  own  present  emo* 
luments;  his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very  varioo^ 
well-devised,  well-judged,  and  extensive  chai^ 
ties,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  foftone 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  iSbm 
same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  charitiei| 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honoor,  advan- 
tage, or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  worid : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  homoroaii^ 
as  well  as  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promolioA 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soli- 
citing for  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  cfaareh  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  lusiier)  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fi^  nav 
churches  in  London — 

"  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life 
will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings :  thej  will 
both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  ro-examined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  diioonr 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  eveij 
mination. 

"  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  blen^riiM|     < 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  maliei^     i 
malurnity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  loDf     i 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  tbiitM 
eclipse  will  not  last  long.  • 

"  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  bettv  i 
of  any  country  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  steate 
persevering,  inflexible  friend;  a  wise,  a  wttdB*  '\ 
till,  and  a  faithful  counsellor  |  under  OMtty  ft*  i 
vere  trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  mujiF  !} 
fest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortone^  \ 

^*  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benoftcil^  ) 
and  his  name  will  ever  Uve  an  honour  ta  lit*  \ 
land."  . 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  $  wift  there  it  Bol 
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■Dch  upon  ^rhiefa  the  eritk  can  ezaretse  his 
powsfB.  They  are  often  humorous,  almoit  al- 
waji  Hgfaty  and  have  the  qualities  which  recom- 
Mod  such  compositions,  easiness  and  gayety. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author 
intflBded.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers 
we  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  sel- 
dom oecurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  re- 
doodint  epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
iafiiiitioD  of  a  good  style ;  they  consist  of  "  pro- 
p«  words  in  proper  places.'' 

TodiTide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show 
kov  tome  pieces  are  gross  and  some  are  trifling, 


would  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knows  al- 
ready, and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often 
not  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modem.  This  is  not  literallj  true ;  but  per- 
haps no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  oor- 
rowed  so  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  hie  claim 
to  be  considered  as  originaL 


BROOME. 


William  BmooMB  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as 
i^ftid,  of  TeiT  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of 
hii  birth  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
ksB  able  to  gain  any  mtelligence.  He  was  edu- 
atad  upon  me  founaation  at  Eton,  and  was  cap- 
tyn  of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
taacj  by  which  he  might  liave  obtained  a  scho- 
hrahqi  at  Kmff's  College :  being  by  this  delay, 
neh  as  is  saidto  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 
penumoated^  he  was  sent  to  St  John's  CoUese 
b]r  the  oontnbutions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tuned  a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
■OM  chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by 
whom  I  have  formeriy  heard  him  described  as  a 
eooCracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unao 
Mamted  with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation. 
Hk  addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
fwnpeniens  familiarly  called  him  Poet  When 
kt  hM  oppiMrtnnities  of  miujE^Ung  with  mankind, 
ka  deafen  himself^  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
Aajreat  part  of  ms  scholastic  rust 

He  wppeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
lator or  the  ''Iliads''  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
vilh  Oiell  and  Oldiswortn.    How  the  several 

Sewere  distributed  is  not  known.    This  is 
tnnalation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  supe- 
V  in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
'  since  yaniahed,  anid  ia  now  in  no  danger 
thecritica. 
He  waa  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
an  fiattiiig  Six  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near 
CmMahndgOf  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
'      he  wae  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
from  Eostatbius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
of  tibe  "Iliad;"  and  in  the  volumes  of 
by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
"  many  of  his  early  pieces 


Pofe  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
When  the  success  of  the  "Iliad" 
eoconnigement  to  a  version  of  the  "  Odys- 
Pqpe,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
to  his  assistance;  and,  taking  only 
tke#ock  npon- himself,  divided  the  other 
his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Smium  and  sight  to  Broome.    Fenton's  books 
I  kaye  eaumerated  m  his  life :   to  the  lot  of 


Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh^ 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-thin( 
together  with  the  bunlen  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  narra- 
tion. That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known ;  he  had  mentioned  the  as- 
sistance of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  tne  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  afterwai^s  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity 
after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak- 
ing idcited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie ;" 
but  uat  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  several 
shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  as- 
sistance was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fen- 
ton, and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  whicn 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope,  in  the 
notes  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own 
estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds^ 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to 
four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  some  time  more  ihaa 
coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  mucn  a  lover  of 
money ;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostUity;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespect- 
faWy  in  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him  more 
than  once  in  the  '*  Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  in 
the  '' Art  of  Sinking ;"  and  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  different  kin£  of  poets  distingniahad  for 
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the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among^  "  the 
parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a 
noarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their  own.*' 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  with- 
out friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the 
chiuvh.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  oturston 
m  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthj  widow ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kine  visited  Cam- 
bridee  (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1728)  presented  bv  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Mae:na  in  Sufiblk,  given  him  by 
the  Lord  Comwulis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 

SMtical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
des  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  uniust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  nis  lines  are 
■mooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select 


and  elegant.  His  rhymes  are  sometimes  un- 
suitable ;  in  his  "  Melancholy,"  he  makes  hrtath 
riiyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and  to  earth  in 
another.  Those  faults  occur  but  seldom ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  translation;  but  in  his  original 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  invention.  His  imitations  aire 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  em- 
ployment to  recall  the  verses  of  some  former 
poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
concealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fira^ 
ments  in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  stin^  of  pain  thy  thoughts  beguile, 
And  oiake  afflicuons  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 

of  Clueen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 

I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 

But  thoUj  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless  song^ 
Canst  stinging  plagues  with  easj  thoughts  begutU, 
Make  pains  and  tortures  objects  of  a  smile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use- 
less. 'VVliat  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse  ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 
co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 
with  this  ludicrous  distich : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  bm  they  say 
Brooms  went  before,  sad  kindly  swept  ths  way. 
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ALBZAWDBm  Pops  was  bom  mLondoUi*  May 
22, 1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  station  was 
never  ascertamed ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
wer6  of  "  eentle  blood  ;**  that  his  father  was  of 
a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head  j  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Elsquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
tnade  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  imierited  what  setjuestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  his  lather  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  till  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
diaper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parent!  were 
pamsts. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  lus  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;t  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 

*  In  Lorabard'Street,  according  to  Dr.  Warton.— C. 
t  Tlile  wasknose  wae  so  great,  that  1m  eonstantly  wore 


perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  ^  ICs  voici^ 
when  ne  was  young,  was  so  pleasinff,  that  ha 
was  called  in  fondness  "  the  little  Nightingale.* 

Being  not  sent  early  to  schooL  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  ne  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.  He 
fint  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books: 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained 
ereat  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Taverner,  a  Romish  prieit, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taug^      i 
him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the   perusal   of  "  Ogilby's   Homer"   ana   - 
"  Sandys'  Ovid."    Ogilby's  assistance  he  never      ] 
repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  he  de*      • 
dared,  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,"  that  En^^     .» 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  tranel^     :\ 
tion.    Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  originl  \.i 
composition.  .^ 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  hit  -. ;  < 
proficiency  was  considerable,  he  was  remofei  ;  < 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester^  and  j^ 


stajB,  aa  I  hare  been  assured  bj  a  wateralh  at  Tvlell*  .  ^ 
enham,  who,  in  liftinr  him  Into  his  boat,  bad oftse  Ml.  V"^ 
them.    His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  tlie  wslsr  was  IS  ^^  i 
have  a  sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  bs  sat  wkh  dH  «V'  | 
glasses  down.— R  Vy 
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■Bother  school,  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
B  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
liouae,  and  was  so  delighted  with  ihea- 
libition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play 
Igilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
rmixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
»act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
,  who  personated  Ajax. 
two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
II  having  lost  part  of  what  Taverner 
ht  him  ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
dready  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  1am- 
Tet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
an  a  fourth  4)art  of  the  "  Metamor- 
If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
srcises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
L 

lis  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he 
I  numbers;"  and  used  to  say  that  he 
;  remember  the  time  when  he  began  to 
rses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might 
Q  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 

the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
of  popish  prosperity,  quitted  his  trade, 
ad  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  with 
floty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ieniiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it 
remment,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
eking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from 
is  expenses  required :  and  his  life  wsls 
igfa  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
ime  to  the  inheritance. 
ifield.  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
WAS  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  there 
ir  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one 
lother  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
le  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
le  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
1  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
irt  of  "Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 

oath  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
Nialy  improved,  a  minute  account  must 
VLj  desired :  but  curiosity  must  be  cou- 
th confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
la  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
»  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
9  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
atady,  which  he  completed  with  little 
lement  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 
nary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
ith  which  his  father  accidentally  con- 
r  proposing  subjects,  and  obliging  him 
t  his  performances  by  many  revisals ; 
cii,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
iroold  say,  "  these  are  good  rhymes." 
parnsal  oi  the  English  poets  he  soon 
oed  the  Tcrsification  of  Dryden,  which 
lered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
ceased  with  such  veneration  for  his 
'y  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
to  the  cofiee-house  which  Dryden  fre- 
Bnd  pleased  himself  with  havmg  seen 

i  difd  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before 
I  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
tlia  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
m  Ilia  Talue  of  the  homage  that  was 


paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  his 
young  admirer  ? 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  classics,  he  amused 
himself  with  translating  them  ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  "The Thc- 
bais,"  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "  Januaiy  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modem 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  epistle  of 
"Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  after- 
wards printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poein 
upon  "  Silence,"  afler  Rochester's  "  Nothing." 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  tlie 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  ori- 
ginal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  human 
life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him- 
self new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  modem  languages ;  and 
removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  retumed  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses, 
"  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms 
his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  destroyed.  "  Al- 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account 

Concemins  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he 
translated  "  Tully  on  Old  Age ;"  and  that  be- 
sides  his  books  of*^  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read 
"Temple's  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  his  fa^ 
vourite  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  hara 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidmce, 
his  knowledge  of  books. 
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He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  ima^ 
ffines  that  he  snail  please  others.  Sir  William 
Tnimbull,  who  haa  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bintield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
splendid  acouaintance ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  great ;  for,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was 
very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time  :  as  they  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  pubhshed  tiU  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished 
among  the  EngUsh  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  repu- 
tation, tfi  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
in  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  agreed  for 
a  while  to  (latter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt^ 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  last  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  his  revision  ;  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence. 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  liberal 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to 
Bee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  than  content  from  the  amendment 
of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  him  with  kmdness,  and  visited  him  a 
little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondent**  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  nave  learned  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  used  to  nde  a  hunting  m  a 
tiewi^.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vam,  of 
amusmg  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and 
sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the 
juvenile  version  of  ''Statius**  into  his  hands  for 
correction. 

Their  correspondence  afibrded  the  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope's  epistolary  powers ;  for 
his  Letters  were  given  by  Cfromwell  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas :  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
them  to  CuiU,  who  insetted  them  in  a  volume  of 
Miaoellmiui 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  aniong  tkm 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  enconragen. 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsb 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  Basis  of 
fame :  and,  bein^  deUghted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy  ;  a 
desiorn  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  (fid  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  4iimself  a  poet ;  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  frcouent  Will's,  a 
coffee-house  on  the  north  side  ot  Russell-street 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  be  was  indefa- 
tigably  diligent  and  insatiably  curious  ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money  for  expensive 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  himseif  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  bat  he  read 
only  to  store  his  mind  with  facts  and  images, 
seizin jg  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  undis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eascr  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
Uke  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  Uiat  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
with  another ;  and,  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for 
improvement  and  instruction;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and 
m  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  in  Tonson's  *<  Miscellany,** 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastcurals  of 
Philips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  **  Essay  on 
Criticism  ;*'  a  work  which  displays  such  extent 
of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matures! 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards  ;  and,  being  pn^Md 
by  Addison  in  '<The  Spectator^*  with  suffideot 
liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enngtd 
Dennis,  **who,"  he  says,  *' found  himself  at- 
tacked, without  any  manner  of  provocatioii  sa 
his  sidcj  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  if 
his  writmgs,  bj  one  who  was  wholly  a  stnafsr 
to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knewM 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  tnis  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  maniMi^ 
with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  caluraay.  M 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  amelsi 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  thv 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  frienfdsh^ 
nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.*' 

*  No.  353.  But,  accordinr  to  Dr.  Warton,  Pops 
displeased  at  one  pasaage,  in  which  Addison  ceai 
the  admlsaion  of  **  eome  strokes  of  iU-i»tarB.>«->& 


^  • 


How  ik*  UUck  wat  cUndeadiH  ii  not  aaaily 
fotond,  nor  tiow  hi*  panon  is  depreciauij  ; 
Mt  be  •e«mi  to  Iut«  known  lomelliing  of 
Pope^  chancier,  in  whom  may  b«  iliBcoTerpd 
u  tppeiite  to  tilk  too  frequmlly  of  hii  ao/n 

The  pam^let  is  such  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pacted  CO  dictate.  He  supposes  himaeir  to  )>e 
uked  two  questions;  whether  the  Essay  will 
sncCTed,  um)  who  or  what  ia  ihe  author. 

Its  auccess  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  (lie 
false  opinions  then  prevalent  {  the  author  tie 
condudes  to  be  "  young  and  raw." 

"  Pint,  becsuH  he  dacoTera  s  sufficiency  Lc- 
yeod  his  little  ability,  and  halh  mshiyunder- 
takeo  ataakinGDilelyaboiehia  force.  Secondly, 
while  this  little  author  struts,  and  ifTecta  Uju 
■,  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  tlie 
■       -  -        ■     and,  while  h-^ 


pietenda  to  eive  laws 

sUtc  Io  aulhoritj  and  opir  ....      ^, 

hath,    like    schoolhoys,     faorrowod    both    froiu 


trnng  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  hi 
own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  bimscir. 
Fifthly,  he  ia  almost  perpetually  in  (he  wroni;." 
All  these  poeitiona  lie  attempts  to  prove  by 
<|iKa[k>ns  and  remarhs',  but  his  desire  to  do 
Buehisf  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  hb^, 
howvTer,JBMly  criticised  some  passages  in  ihtsr^ 


Ttt  WK  iBd  Judxinal  srsr  ars  u  Kiirs— 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
Sua  what  ia  wanted,  though  called  wil,  is  truly 
ind^menL  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right ; 
But  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  q 
hule  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  enupN 
ia  ians  too  elegant  to  he  forgatlen.  "  By  tli 
way,  what  rare  numben  are  here!  Would  n- 
oaeswevlhal  this  voungster  had  espoused  soin 
aaliqiialed  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  <> 
account  of  impotence  from  some  Bupcrannuatci] 
■aaar  ;  and,  daring  lieen  poied  by  her  forme 
spnise,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  ar < 
wbdi  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  ?"  Thi 
was  the  man  who  would  lefotm  a  nation  sink 
ta|  into  barbarity. 

1b  aiMlher  place  Pope  himself  allowed  (hn 
D(«na  had  detected  one  of  those  blunders  nhi  i 
•nedled  "  bulla."    The  Srst  edition  had  ^\\ 


n  wsDtsd,  Kom^ ;  sod  a 
Bow^"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  scorn  (^ 
«  it  la  not  I  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequent  1v 
A  in  Hibernian  land  T  The  person  tlini 
■— ■  ihia  wil  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
MVa  dwwi  the  honour  which  the  contemrin 
hM  fi*  wit."  Of  this  rnnarlt  Pope  made  ihr 
pmv  yaa,  by  oocrectine  the  passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  tlui^  all  tliat  is  reason- 
M*  ID  Dninis's  Criticiam  ;  it  remains  thai  jtis- 
IIM  b«  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ar- 
^■11 II-  <says  E>ennis)  he  names  Mr.  WbL^Ii 
■ha  bad  bf  no  means  the  qualification  whiL-h 
Aia  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  i 
"   t  it  being  very 


lAoM  Mi.  Walsh  used 


into  his  company,  as  a  doutile  foil  to  his 
person  and  cimacily.    Inquire  between  Su» 
oinghill  and  Oakcnham,  for  a  young,  short, 
4quab  gentlenun,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  rf 
'""■e,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
make  personal  reflections)     He  may  extol 
:  ancients,  hut  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
jods  that  he  was  born  a  modern;  fur  had  he 
:n  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
isequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
he  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be 


right  monkey,  aliould  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  HS  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
iocs  from  human  understanding."  Thus  began 
IB  hosliliiy  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  wliich, 
lOugh  it  waa  suspended  for  a  short  time,  nevei 
ss  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
.tacked  him  wantonly  ;  but,  though  be  always 
professed  to  despise  him,  he  discovers^  by  men- 
tioning him  very  often,  Uial  be  felt  his  nirce  (v 

essay.  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  ncit 

expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one 

gentleman  in  siity,  even  of  liberal  education, 

could  understand  it."     The  gentlemen  and  the 

cation  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 

cr  character   than   they  are   of  this.     He 

itioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerou* 


Dennii 


it  his  only  censurer  i  the  leal- 


rmrd. 


B   objections  he  had  i 

.0  French  by 
SraDimonL>> 


The  Essay  has  been  translated  in 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  "Comtede 

in  was  never  printed,  by  Rabotham, 
the  King  for  Hanover,  and  by  Re^ 
mmenied  by  Dr.  Warburlon,  who 
has  discovered  in  it  soch  order  and  conneiion 
was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said, 

tended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is 

I  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  genera] 
principle,  there  ia  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
genuity  may  easily  give  a  reason.  "  It  is  pos- 
sible," says  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred."  Of  oil  bomogeneoua  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  the  same  general  end,  in 
whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  con- 
catenation by  intermediate  ideas  mav  be  formed, 
such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  na- 
tural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  anothes 
mode  of  conneiion  equally  specious  may  lie 
found  or  made.  Aristotle  ia  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised  ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it^  linea 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  ia  mad;  without 


POPE. 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that 
teries  is  sufficiently  regular  that  avoids  obscu- 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  "  The  Spectator"  was  published  the  Mes- 
siah, which  he  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,"  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have 
sought  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  like  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  ner  to  be  watched  with 
still  greater  vi^lance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  heart 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady*s  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  much 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self-murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  delivered  to  pos- 
terity as  "  a  false  Guardian  ;"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should 
be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and 
the  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fami- 
liar, in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  wm  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  King  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  into  France,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
eomedy,  and  some  translations,  was  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 


might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper. 
In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  thoush  hit 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was 
desired,  the  pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  Eng- 
lish convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in> 
herited  the  opinion  other  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addi- 
son merum  sal.  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  "  a  delicious  little 
thine,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re- 
touch it 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  ^ess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attemot  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  futiue  efflorescence  of  imagery  then 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  industry  of  cultivation.  The  soft  luxu- 
riance of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand 
to  colour  and  embellish  it 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  <*  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  stands  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  literature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him 
upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  shown  before:  with  elegance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now 
exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  tne  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  Uie  action  as  his  most  successful 
exertion  of  poetical  art  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  penormances  which 
strike  with  wonder  are  combinations  of  skilful 
genius  with  happy  casualty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity  like  the  discoven^  of  a  new  ract 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  widiout  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennis  pub- 
lished some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  efiect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  tha 
mercy  of  cnticisno. 
About  this  time  he  published  "The Tiovlt 
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ofF^mie,**  which,  as  he  teUs  Steele  in  their  cor- 
lespondence,  he  had  written  two  years  before ; 
that  is,  when  he  wai  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
tn  early  time  of  life  for  io  much  learning  and  so 
much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published 
lome  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
that  some  of  the  hnes  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
bited by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  <<£loisa  to  Abelard,"  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  2kilr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  "  Nutbrown  Maid."  How  much  he  has 
iorpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
disappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the 
lolitade  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
ite in  his  latter  years,  though  1  never  heard  upon 
what  principle  he  slighted  it 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  ''Wind- 
sor Forest  ;*^  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  tories ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
ports like  this  are  always  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
ibould  Adoison  receive  any  particular  disturb- 
ance from  the  last  lines  of  "Windsor  Forest?" 
If  oontraiiety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
maov  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite ;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
he  intiodnced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis publi^ed  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  ^ve 
DO  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostdity ; 
(or,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
he  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
against  myself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much  impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet 
to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  per- 
haps did  not  tmnk  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officiousness. 

This  jear  was  printed  in  "The  Guardian" 
the  ironical  compsLrison  between  the  Pastorals 
of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  competition  of  artifice, 
cntidsm,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
«31  mmtj  be  finiiid»    The  mspmontj  of  Pq>e 


is  ao  in^nioasI}r  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines 
of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  was  unwillinjg  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  offended.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design ;  and,  as  it  seems, 
had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  Uiat  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  fiur  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit    A 

Eicture  of  Bctterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
im,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield :  * 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  wnich  cer- 
tainly show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modern 
English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  ^ay  offer  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  m  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writ- 
ten, however  tney  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune. 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him, 
though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  mi^ht 
be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ;  his  religion  hm- 
dered  him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
pIo3rment;  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books,  f 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 
of  the  public  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  version  of  the  "  fliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time, 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryaen's  "  Vir- 
gil ;"f  and  it  had  been  tried  again  Mrith  success 
when  the  **  Tatlers  "  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  naa  made  eminent ;  he 
conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  mignt  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 

Eoet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
ad  been  ofiendeoT 

*  It  is  Mill  at  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  SpeiKe. 

t  Earlier  than  this,  riz.  in  1688,  Milton's  "Paradtos 
Lost  **  had  been  published  with  gnat  success  by  sabseriD- 
tioa,  in  folio,  under  the  paoonaf  e  of  Mr.  (afierwanb 
Lofd)- 
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With  thote  hopes  he  offered  an  English  *<  Ilisd  " 
to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  bv  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 

freater  tlian  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked 
efore.  His  proposal,  however,  was  very  favour- 
ably received;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  mterest  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  hve  without  it  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  ofiers 
with  great  eagerness ;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lmtot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  auartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  snould  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  litue  thinner ; 
and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
the  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  snortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifly  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fi^y  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by 
a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his 
profit  An  edition  of  the  English  "  Iliad  "  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  reaa  what  they  could  not  yet 
afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
m  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable 
profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  out  in  some 
degree  that  of  nis  friends  who  patronized  his 
subscription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own 
undertaking;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
opprMsed  him,  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
loaf  jooniief  thzougfa  unknown  ways,  and  wish- 


ed, as  he  said,  '*that  tomebodr  wonld  Iniig 
him."* 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  con* 
tinuance  ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with  Homer's  images  and  expressions,  and 
practice  increased  his  facihty  of  versificatum. — 
In  a  short  time  he  represents  himself  as  de- 
spatching regularlv  fiity  verses  a  day,  which 
would  snow  him  by  an  easy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wsnts  money  will  ra- 
ther be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the 
torics  suspected  his  principles  because  be  had 
contributed  to  "  The  Gruardian,"  wluch  wss  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  wers 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  Question  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
auaiifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
these  he  made  no  public  opposition ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  be 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
then  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
ne  overfiowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance ;  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him?— > 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are  let! 
neccssarv  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his  positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change* 
able  scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  minghng 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  effaces,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  ia 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other 
poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modem  lan- 
guages. I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  beinf,  by 
his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  hn 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  from  the  rude  simplicitv  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty,  than  from  tha 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obtam  hb 
author's  sense  with  sufficient  certainty ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  tery 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  mora 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  naai> 
bera. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
translation  oi  Eobanus  HIssus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Yalterie  and  Dader,  and  tha  Eng- 
lish of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Yfmt 
Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very  (requtBt 
consultations,  and  perhaps  never  tranalatad  9ttj 
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fungt  till  he  had  read  his  version,  which  in- 
deed he  has  heen  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
iaitead  of  the  orisinaL 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
■z  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
thui  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest.  Pope 
winted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  iud  vment  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  bacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fiire  necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathius, 
of  whose  work,  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
feiuid,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
woald  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
Imnself  the  commentator  ''in  part  upon  tlie 
I&sd  ;**  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  tirst 
eo»aged  in  consulting  Eustathius,  but  that  after 
t  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
mother  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his 
paformance,  never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see 
mm,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
tenns  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Fenton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  '<  I  think  at 
Snt  sight  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
■Kodable,  and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  1 7th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
fiv  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  reeeive  ^ur  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  oorrespondence.  Pamelt  contri- 
hated  the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  ^eat  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  ''Iliad,*'  with  the  notes.  He  began 
it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  and  concluded 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The ''  Iliad,**  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
mid  Terses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days,  b^  fifly 
verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the 
•■sistance  of  his  mercenaries,  eould  not  be  sup- 
posed to  require  more  time  thian  the  text 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  dis- 
tuice  is  commonly  very  ^at  between  actual 
perfermanees  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
aatural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been 
4ooe  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  the 
Borrow,  some  difficoHy  emerges,  or  some  exter* 
Ml  jnyadimwit  obstrocta.    Indigence,  mterrap- 


tion,  business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns 
of  retardation  ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thousand  causes  tnat  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was 
ever  effected  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualtioB. 
The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. — 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 

Cnds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
ks  were  suppli^  by  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  nopularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Lord  6xford  had  often 
lamented  his  msqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment, but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  "  Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Cragffs,  then  secretary  of  state,  offer^  to  pro- 
cure nim  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  his 
ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  solicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain- 
ed to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander,  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  considerable 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  history  of  the 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  ver- 
sion of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  know- 
ledge has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hap- 
pily there  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
"Iliad,"  which  being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  inter, 
mediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  yariap 
tlons.    TboM'  wcndi  which  are  ffjoi  in  Mlet 
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are   cancelled  in    the  cop^r,  and   the  woida 
placed  under  them  adopted  m  then*  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus : 

"  The  wrath  of  Peleus*  son,  the  direful  spriDf 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woea.  O  Goddess,  sing, 
That  wrath  which  hurl-d  to  Pluto^s  gloomy  reign 
The  aouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain." 

The  stem  Pelides*  rage,  O  Goddess,  sing. 
Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  spring, 

Grecian 
That  strewed  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  toith  heroes  slain ; 
mi*d  the  shady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

**  Whose  limbs,  unbaried  on  the  naked  shore, 

DeTouring  dogs  snd  hungry  v^ultures  tore, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Airides  Btro?e : 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  willof  Jore.** 

Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hostile  shore, 
Devouring  does  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 
Since  first  Atrldes  and  Achilles  strove : 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of 
Jove. 

•<  Declare,  O  Muse,  In  what  ill-fated  hour. 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Fow'r  ? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contacion  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died.'* 

Declare.  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow'r 
Inflam'd  their  rage,  in  that  ill-omened  hour } 

anger  fatal,  hapless 

Fhabus  himself  the  dire  debate  procur'd, 

fierce 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  priest  eodnrM ; 
For  this  the  God  a  d&e  infection  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  tha  dead ; 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died. 

"  For  Chryses  sought  with  costI;f  gifls  to  gafai 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain } 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands. 
Apollo'if  awAil  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  scepitre  and  the  laurel  crown." 

For  Chryses  sought  by  preeenU  to  regain 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain! 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
Jne  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  scefXre 

For  these  as  ensigns  0/  his  Qod  he  bare. 
The  God  that  seruts  his  golden  shafts  afar; 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

"  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Aireus'  royal  race  : 
Ye  Kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 
And  Troy's  pioud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
Ma^  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Sale  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore." 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 

The  brother  Kings  of  Aureus'  royal  race : 

Ye  sons  of  •Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

kings  and  warriors 
Tour  labours,    by    the    Gods  be  all  your  tabaurs 

eroum*d, 
80  mau  the  Gods  your  arms  with  conquest  bless* 
•And  Troy's  proua  walls  lie  level  with  the  grouna ; 
Till  laid 

And  erofwn  your  labours  with  deeerv^d  success  ; 
ULtLj  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Sara  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

**  But.  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent*^  pain. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Pbcbui,  son  of  Jove.** 

But.  oh !  relleTe  a  haplMs  parent's  pain. 
And  five  ray  daqgbter  10  these  anna  sfsia  I  ' 


Receive  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails,  /et  let  my 

move 
And  fear  the  God  that  deeds  his  darts  txrowid. 
avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

"The  Greeks,  in  shouts,  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  80  Athdes ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd." 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  father  said,  the  generous  Greeks  relent. 
To  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Revere  the  priest,  arid  speak  their  joint  asstnts 
Not  so  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Repulsed  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replied. 

[Not  so  the  tyrant.    Dryden.] 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  bookp 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interli- 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  raries  rery 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel;  the  few  difierenceado 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

"  Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seal'd  each  monai  eys; 
Stretched  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  Ue ; 
The  immortals  slumber'd  on  their  titrones  abora. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis*  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commeaids  the  vision  of  the  fughit  t 

directs 
Fly  hence  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  traitty 
March  all  hto  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  tell  the  King  *tis  given  him  to  desCroj 
Declare  ev*n  now 
The  loAy  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy ; 

towers 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  lata  contend  | 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heav'nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  the  impending  IkU.** 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  ships. 

<*  Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  dirlaay 
All-knowing  Goddesses !  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since   Earth's    wide    regions,    Heav'n's    iiiiiiieseuiirt 

heiffht. 
And  Heirs  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sigltt, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  bv  wrongs,  to  Troy  s  destruaion  came  t 
To  count  them  all  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs.^' 

Now,  Virgin  Goddesses,  immortal  Nine ! 
That  round  Olympus*  heav'nly  summit  shine. 
Who    see   through    Heav'n  and   £anli,   and    Bsll 

profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resonnd ! 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  followed,  and  what  ciiiefs  command  ; 
(For  doubtful  fame  distracts  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell  and  nothing  know  :} 
Without  your  aid.  to  count  the  unnumber  d  train, 
A  thousand  mouins,  a  thousand  tonguea  were 

Book  T.  9. 1. 

"  But  Pallas  now  Tydldes'  soul  Inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fins  | 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  niae. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distiiiguisli'd  praise. 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livmg  ray ; 
The  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  etnmlies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  sUes." 

Btrt  Pallas  now  TydMoa*  soul  inspires, 
Filis  with  her  rage,  and  warms  wiu  all  her  flres  | 
wee 
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D  tk«  OtmIu  cUcTMi  hifl  fkme  to  niM, 
tbft  Oreekfl  her  vtarrior^t  fame  lo  raise, 

his  deathJesa 
wim  bar  hero  with  immortal  praise : 

distio£^8h*d 
C  frtm  his  beam/  crett  the  lightnings  play, 
I  on  helm 

liis  broad  buclder  flashed  the  liTing  ray ; 
IB  bis  helm  celestial  lightnings  plaj, 
aaiT  sliield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
oddess  with  her  breath  the  flames  supplies, 
M  the  scar  whose  fires  in  Autimin  rise ; 
■Mb  divine  thicK  streaming  flames  supplies, 
Mthe  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  slcies : 
iwaaried  l>Iaxe  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Ih  rod  sur  tluu  fires  the  autumnal  skies : 


,  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 
M  in  ocean,  shoots  a  iteener  light. 
riM  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd, 
■  Us  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  fiow*d ; 
riM  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 
M  flght  bums,  and  wliere  the  thickest  rage.** 

fkmh  be  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
Ids  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
M  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 
ftom  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies ; 
lories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestow*d, 
paricling  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flow*d : 
NMS  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 
d  alie  drives  him  hetuUong  to  engage, 

furious 
tho  war  bleed*.,  and  where  the./lercesf  rage, 
fight  bums  thickest 

M  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
f  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault  j 
B*s  Ikne  the  father's  days  were  led 
10  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;** 

Brod  a  Trojan— Dares  was  his  name, 
laoc  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame ; 
M  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
dij  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Conelunon  of  Book  viii.  v.  687. 

Bfhe  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

f*B*s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 

C  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

,  doud  o*ercast8  the  solemn  scene, 

■r  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

.  oimamber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 

larit  treits  a  yellower  verdure  sned, 

llh  silver  evenr  mountain's  head ; 

M  die  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 

r  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 

elMO  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 

4oo  rault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

ftanes  before  proud  Dion  blaze, 

M  fflimm*ring  Xanthus  with  thehr  rays  j 

rraectioiis  of  the  distant  fires 

itho  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 

id  jHles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 

t  a  shady  lustre  o*er  the  field. 

gvsLTds  each  flaming  pile  attend, 

nriMf^d  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send ; 

|h  the  coursers  o*er  the  heaps  of  com, 

tt  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom." 

IB  Id  stillness  of  the  silent  night, 
n  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  bright } 
a  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  nlffht, 
Bo;r*n*s  clear  azure  thedg  her  either  light ; 

pure  spreads     sacred 

Ib  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 
t  lis  golden  border  shoots  a  flood  ; 
■•  Isese  gale  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
Boc  a  breath 

Sm  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Na 

I  bar  silTsr  throne  the  planets  glow 
m  vnnomber'd  trembling  beams  bestow : 
I  bar  throne  the  virid  planets  roll, 
m  vnnomber'd  gild  tne  glowing  pole ; 
[learns  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o'er  Uie  dark  trees  a  yellow  shads, 
•  dvk  trees  a  yellower  green  they  shed, 

gleam 
verdure 
I  with  sUrer  an  tlie  mountain  heads. 

finest 
I  wkh  silTar  arwy  BMnintaiB*B  haad. 
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The  valleys  open,  and  the  fbrests  rise. 
The  vales  appear,  the  roclu  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  risc^ 
All  nature  stands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight. 
Eves  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light 
The  conscious  steoins,  rejoicing  at  the  tight, 
shepherds,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blua  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 

useful 
So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

I»roud  lUon 
And  lighten  glimm*ringXanthus  with  their  rays ; 
Wide  o'er  the  flelds  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Olid  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires  *, 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires } 
A  thousand  fires,  at  distant  stations,  bright, 
Oild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens,  every  man  who  has  culti- 
vated poetry,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind 
from  tne  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a  greater 
number;  but  most  other  readers  are  already 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosophers. 

The  **  Iliad**  was  published  volume  by  vo- 
lume, as  the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of 
this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  as 
mif  ht  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popmar  topic 
Halifax^  who,  by  having^  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  nad  acquired  the  risht 
of  bein^  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some  books 
while  th^  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Fope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ac- 
count :• 

^  The  &mousLord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pre- 
tender to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it  Wnen 
I  had  finished  the  two  or  tnree  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his 
house — AodisoUj  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were 
there  at  the  readmg.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  time  of  much  the  same  kind,  'I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope :  but  there  is  something 
m  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  ana  consider  it 
a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  canfi:ive 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot :  and,  as  we  were 
£oin^  alonff,  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my 
ford  had  laid  me  under  a  mat  deal  of  difficulty 
by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that  I 
had  been  thinking  over  the  passages  almost 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 
that  ofiended  his  lordship  in  either  of  them. 
Garth  lauf  hed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment ; 
said,  I  had  not  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that 
I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.^  'All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as 
they  are;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observn- 
tions  on  those  passages,  and  then  read  them  to 
him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much  longer 
than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  Uia 


•Si 
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•rent'  I  foUowad  hit  adviee ;  waited  on  Lord 
Hali&z  some  time  after ;  said,  I  hoped  he  would 
find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed; 
read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first ; 
and  his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
right ;  nothing  can  be  better.' " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  sreat  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortaUty,  made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness. 
Ail  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a  single  letter,  (Dec  1,  1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  *'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the 
fiivours  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  oistrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
mory, when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lofdship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
strain  of  cenerosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  ul  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours ;  but,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
quence be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 
fcc" 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  fri^d  gratitude;  and  the 
poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued  ;  he  would  be 
''troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation.'* 
Halifax  thoujo^ht  himself  entitled  to  confidence ; 
and  would  ^ve  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  ue  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  ^eat  work  failed  in 

Sining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
end.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  the  beginning 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and 
the  P[rocess  is  continued  by  pettj  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes .  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  sa3r8,  *'  nothing  but 
rmnour  has  reiached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  to^ 
tber,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abili- 


ties were  adinowledged,  and  who,  hafing  it- 

tainod  that  eminence  to  which  he  was  hanaelf 
aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribntioo  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  sufficient 
diligence  by  his  prologue  to  "Cato,"  hr  Ins 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  wiui  praise  yet  more  mrect, 
by  his  poem  on  the  **  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  of 
which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy :  hr 
he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  saw  himself 
favoureo  by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  com^ 
pared  his  own  powers  with  those  of  others^  his 
confidence  increased  and  his  submission  lessen- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delifiht  from  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Every 
^reat  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatneta, 
Has  among  his  friends  those  who  ofl^iously  or 
insidiously  quicken  his  attention  to  oflences, 
heighten  nis  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resent- 
ment Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless 
had  many ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be 
without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  **  Iliad,"  the  kindness  of  Addison 
seems  to  have  abated.  Jcrvas  the  painter  cmce 
pleased  himself,  (Au|[.  20, 1714,)  with  imagining 
that  he  had  re-estabhshed  their  friendship  ;  ana 
wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swin,  but  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct  To  this  Pope 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to 
Swiit  were  such  as  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  toriea  never 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Inve  to  be 
grateful.  <<  But,"  says  he,  «  as  Mr.  JidOmt 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himselC  and 
seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  m^ 
so  I  must  own  to  you  1  expect  nothing  bat  cm» 
lity  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  meBtiont 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  aniuKM^f 
between  them ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  flB> 
presses  some  consciousness  of  behavioor  imft- 
tentively  deficient  in  respect 

Of  Swift's  industry  m  promoting  the  onb- 
scription,  there  remains  the  testimony  of  KtB> 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Poj>e. 

"Nov.  2, 1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  intotiieeoffte* 
house,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  \mi  um^ 
who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  Whm 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  pva7» 
ers.  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  aoi 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  reqnesli.— 
Then  be  instructed  a  youns  nobleman  that  tlit 
beat  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  pepisl,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  inte 
English  verse,  for  which  he  must  have  them  tM 
attbscribe :  for,  says  be,  the  author  shall  not  he- 
gin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  fix*  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  mat  Steele,  wIm 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good  attued 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggimielsd 
malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  the  reports 
be  true.  Pope  made  hb  complaint  virith  fraoduMtf 
and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  negleetodw 
opposed ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemptuone 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  rrproadirf 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  of  the  * 
provementf  which  ma  early  wonu  had 
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ofTickeli*  It  was  Boon  perceived 
uang  the  fbllow^ni  of  Addison,  Tickell 
>  praferenoe,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
tto factions.  *'I,"  says  Pope,  "  have  the 
hat  SL  the  mob,  on  mj  side ;  but  it  is  not 
nM»  lor  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
J  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
pie  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they 
i  inclined  to  condemn  me,  shall  not  fcor 
l^flyers  at  Button^s."  This  opposition  he 
auiy  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
1  of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
*,  their  common  friend, 
io  Addison^s  opinion  was  asked,  he  de- 
the  versions  to  be  both  j?ood,  but  TickcU's 
t  tibat  had  ever  been  written ;  and  some- 
■id  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
I  had  more  of  Homer. 
i  waa  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
oid  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
id  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
I,  Ma3mwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that 
igllt  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  esti- 

This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
bj  the  refunal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
lor  of  the  other  three  versions. 
I  intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
sf  Tickell's  translation,  and  had  marked 
f  which  1  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
dkfective.  But,  while  he  was  thus  meai- 
Iflfence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
B  without  a  blow;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
I  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
rnJUy  given  to  Pope's  performance, 
was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
to  another,  that  the  other  translation  was 
ffk  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it 
Keen's  life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  l>e 
ed  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
■inful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance 
ine  perpetrated  in  vain. 
other  arcurastances  of  their  quarrel  were 
dated  by  Pope:* 
£pe  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
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most  excellent  of  Pope's  performancea ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  hie 
strength  lay,  not  to  lofler  it  to  remain  unem* 
ploycn. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  •iibscription| 
enabled  to  hve  more  by  CMioe,  having  penuaded 
his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  pur^ 
chased,  I  thiidi  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  afYerwards 
procured  so  much  celebration,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

1  lere  he  planted  the  \inos  and  the  qumcunx 
which  his  verses  mention ;  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a 
^rden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
it  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  rope's  exca^ 
vation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in- 
convenience, and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  mav  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  anu  specu- 
lative, that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  repu- 
tation think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure, and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in- 
dulgences, or  that  mankind  expect  from  elevated 
genius  a  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  itf 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  him 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into 
the  clouds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

W  hile  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  works 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightlinesa 
and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
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the  ut  of  obtaining  the  iccumuUted  honour, 
both  of  what  he  haS  publiahed  and  of  what  he 
had  suppressed. 

In  tnis  year  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his 
seTenty-fifth  year,  having  passed  twenty-nine 
years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
character  which  his  son  has  given  him.    If  the 


thinffs  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone ; 
but  ^t  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  pimite. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  fii«t  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  be  inspected  the  early  editions  negli^^tly.  he 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  ptenoe 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance  the 


money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by   character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakspeare 


himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  "Iliad*'  was  at  last 
completed  in  1 720.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet, 
who  was  aflerwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion, censured  him  in  a  piece  called  "Homer- 
ides,"  before  it  was  publisned.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their  writings  are 
lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preserv^  are 
preserved  in  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  in- 
frtuation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the 
contagion  of  avarice  tainted  eve^  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price  ;  and 
for  a  while  he  thouo;ht  himself  the  lord  of  thou- 
sands. But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to^get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  hved  in  retire- 
ment, stUr  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1721)  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  His  name  was  now  of  ^o  much 
authonty,  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled, 
by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
volumes :  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition 
mdeea  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
lings each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  of^two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very 
•lender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  "Shak- 
speare Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  defidences  with  all  the  insolence  of 
victory ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  oSiers  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbhng  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbsJfcritics ; 
and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind 
too  great  for  such  minute  employment 
Pope  iu  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 


by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention 
upon  his  works  which,  though  often  mentioned, 
had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "lUad,"  re- 
solving not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool, 
he  published  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the 
**  Odyssey,"  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  asso- 
ciates in  his  lal^ur,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as 
Ruffhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
"  translated"  the  "  Odyssey,"  as  he  had  oaid  of 
the  "Iliad,"  he  says,  that  he  had  "undertaken** 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals  the  subscrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  "  two  of  his  friends  who  have  aaaisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  be  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  frequent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  haa  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  poplrii  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  mneh 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  Siey  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  tn  ac- 
count of  Atterbury's  domestic  life  tnd  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  nad  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 
His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitude ;  "  perhaps," 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  woitd  that  I 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester." At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.'*' 

Of  the  "  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  only  twehrs 
books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and 
Fenton ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  bj 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberaUy  rewarded. 
The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  •  and  an  account  was  subjoined 
at  the  conclusion  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of 
Fenton,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  The  psfts 
of  Pope  are  less  interlined  than  the  **  Iliad,"  end 
the  latter  books  of  the  "Iliad"  less  than  ths 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practioe,  end 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found;  but  Pope  com-     M 

Elained,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  much  tron-     tj 
ie  in  correcting  tnem. 


*  The  kte  Mr.  OraveB  of  Claverton  informs  as.  Ihst 
this  Bible  wu  afterwards  used  in  the  chapel  ofniai^ 
park.  Dr.  Warbuton  probably  presemsd  h  lo  Mr.  il> 
ien.— C* 
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Hit  oontrmct  with  Lintot  waa  the  same  as 
fiirtbe  "Iliad,"  except  that  only  one  hundred 
poundf  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  Tolumc. 
The  nmnber  of  subicnbers  were  five  hundred 
azid  aeventy-fbur,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
azid  nineteen  j  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  still  very  consider- 
able. The  work  was  finished  in  1725  ;  and 
fiom  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 


Tbe  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation ; 
and  he  tiien  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fiaiid  in  Pope,  and  conmienced  or  threaten^  a 
■ait  in  Chancenr. 

On  the  Enffush  '*  Odyssey"  a  criticism  was 
pnbHahad  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
poetry  at  Oxfoni ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  Tery  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerfaL  His  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
Bonlr  just  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
ntfaXj ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
bs  oooUiees  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
fifit  experience  of  a  tritic  without  malevolence, 
who  thoo^  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
lies  aa  expose  faults ;  who  censured  with  respect 
indpniaed  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended, 
Ihat  be  aou^t  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
iaiity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
piladmemoriab  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
flf  Piope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erfal ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  clniTcii. 

Not  long  after.  Pope  was  retumini^  home 
~~'^  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
I,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
wlien  the  postillion  snatohed  him  out  by 
kfakiDg  the  glas^  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
two  «f  &B  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 


▼oltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  latter  of  oonaolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
kf  Popo  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
mmth  graoHiess,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  VDom.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
waa  a  apj  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
Mm  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

Ho  aooo  afterwards  (1727)  join^  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publish  three  vo- 
Ihbbs  of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
Ihinsi  he  inserted  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
danf**  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
own  History,  and  a  **  Debate  upon  Black  and 
Wlute  Horses,"  written  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  Mpd  process,  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of 
Ifr.  Fortescne,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
BtafiifO  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  bat  apparently  vmttcn  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
bjtfao  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  **the 
of  the  sick,  and  ue  closets  of  the  dead, 
broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if 
yblsnees  were  often  committed  for  papers 
and  accidental  value  which  are 
iHsly  provoked  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
laod  essays  were  in  danger  where  ^Id  and 
•re  sua    A  cat  honted  for  us  mnsk 
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is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

EUs  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  nrst  published  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite- 
rary quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  ( 1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  m  practice :  and  showed  nis 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  "  Dunciad," 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but 
whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  *'  Shakspeare"  more  happilj  than 
himseTf  This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  oi  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  names  were 
often  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interest- 
ing, for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If,  thereforei 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  tneir  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
*^  Dunciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  world  already  acjquainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  sympathizes  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  name 
of  Savage. 

**I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  *  Dunces'  (for  so 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  the 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  17^0. 

<<When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  pieces 
of  ^eirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  *  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
*  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet,  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random;)  but 
such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
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himaeif ;  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fiiry  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  which  they  had  some  property,  as 
being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

«  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thou|rht,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind ;  since,  to  invahdate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
ness  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  TUs 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  *  Dunciad  ;*  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and, 
■ome  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  first  distinction. 

"It  is  certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  censure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
fully exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
beaeged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
'  Dunciad :'  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
and  hawkers  made  as  great  e£R>rts  to  procure 
it  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
■o  great  a  majority  as  tne  public  ?  There  was 
no  stopping  a  current  witn  a  finger ;  so  out  it 
came. 

*'  Many  ludicrous  circumstances'  attended  it 
The  'Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  consult  of  nostiU- 
ties  against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had;  and  an- 
other brought  his  image  in  day,  to  execute  him 
in  effigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the 
gentiemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish 
It  fixed  in  his  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver- 
tisements; some  recommending  the  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  aleo  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 


Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  eoo- 
tempJated  his  victory  over  the  "  Dunces"  with 
great  exultation  ,  and  such  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  be 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emoticMU 
considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  efieoU  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  eiven. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed,  thai  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  for  no- 
body believes  that  the  letters  in  the  *'  Bathos" 
were  placed  ai  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men. 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  haa 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen  bv  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  ne  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before ;  he  n  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  1  belieye. 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  ana 
in  the  notes  the  characters,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert* 
ing.  The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  began 
to  like  it  without  fear ;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  pett)^  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and 
persons  brought  within  their  view,  and  dehghted 
in  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  malice 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  at  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeaf^ed  by  mutual  civihties ;  and  pub- 
lished remarks  which  he  had  till  then  iuppreaaed^ 
upon  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more 
grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
m  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  inveotiyea^ 

Ducket,  inaeed,  being  mentioned  as  loviog 
Burnet  with  "pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  tor  some 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  vengeanoe 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  bw 
changing  "  pious  passion"  to  cordial  firienck 
ship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  yehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  ae  diying 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  superior  to  aU  mean  sohcitationy 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  ahuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apolome : 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  aviid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  "  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  le 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologeti- 
cal  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Clelknd,  bm 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulness,  he  aeai 
to  have  indulged  himself  a  while  in  tranquilUt; 
but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  thai 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
"  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  ae- 
verely  criticises  the  house,  thie  furniture,  the  gar* 
dens,  and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  mia 
of  great  wealth  and  fittle  taste.  By  Timon  he 
was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Buiiington,  to  whom  the  poem  ii     " — ^"^  ~"^ 
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pifitelysaid,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  a 
■MB  peiliaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
•ad  show,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  benencent, 
ud  who  had  conaequendy  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
Ife  in  his  fiifour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandoa  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  lained  the  opportunity  of  insuUing  him  by 
the  kiadnesB  of  his  mvitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
lidy  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon 
him,  he  tiied  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Cielaiid  was  again  employMl  m  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisfied  ;  and  he  was  at 
lut  reduced  to  ahelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
imilatina,  and  endeavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
bdieved  which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
dnke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magncmi- 
iBtT,  as  b J  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
vitnont  believinff  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
beea  an  indifierent  action  in  another  man ;  but 
te  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
kid  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
Imeaailj  excused. 

Pope,  m  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
Iraatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  *'  owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almost 
hmi  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  cora- 
it  this  age  deserves.**  The  man  who 
the  world  is  always  ridiculous ;  for 
dii  worid  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  riiQit  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have 
hMid  flf  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexa- 
b^ lying  all  night  upon  the  brklge.  '*  There 
'  ing;"  says  Juvenal,  **  that  a  man  will  not 
in  his  own  favour.*'  Pope  had  been  flat- 
tfll  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
pevora  in  the  svstem  of  life.  When  he  talked 
•flaying  down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
•imtafd  and  implonKi ;  and  self-love  did  not 
rafler  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
iMjdied. 

Tns  foUowing  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a 
nnn  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
leemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
other  of  hia  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
&rty4bur  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begiQs  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when,  there- 
fore^ the  departnre  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
latilyfelt. 

In  the  next  year  he  tost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
nnexpected  death,  for  she  lasted  to  the  age  of 
oinety-three ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  fhal  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 
flee  amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
UM  haippmuM  of  living  tiU  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poeticml  repotation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
mane,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
fimnd  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  «•■  .gentle.  Liib  haa,  among  its  soothing 
and  qnieC  cMotfbiEU,  ftw  things  better  to  give  than 
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letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  friends^ 
which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapa* 
cious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 

f>rinted  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
etters  from  noblemen,  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  the  House  of  Lordf  for  breach 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence: 
''He  has,"  said  Curll,  "a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him.** 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Curll 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll*s  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer'a 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price 
demanded,  and  thought  himself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transac- 
tion it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  false- 
hood wcw  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
aflerwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  OD- 
tained  the  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  book- 
sellers ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  miury. 
Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lic was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  offered  to  sale  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters^  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsion ;  that,  when  he  could  complain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
he  mi^t  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promul- 

fated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  ois  can- 
our,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  puritv  of 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendsnipi 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im- 
{Mtbcticable  now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  so  much  leal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
shtp  which  he  had  newly  formed^  that  wheA 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of*^  vindicaung  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  ofiwed  to  pfe]^ 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  solicitid  nenfaecKptioii  for  a  ^unito  volnii% 
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which  appeared,  (1737,)  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
profit  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters 
were  reposited  m  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
crediL  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negotiations,  but  whose 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
ta  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  livin?  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  nave  found  readers ;  but  as  the 
&cts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation  ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  language ;  but  those  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or 
public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  language  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed, about  a  century  affo,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  commended  by  Morhofi^  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  PhiiUps*  [Orinda's]  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  firiend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence 
had  an  open  field;  he  had  no  English  rival  Uving 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
&vourinf  himself;  he  mieht  have  originally 
had  pubucation  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most 
diligently  laboured ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial'"  in  nis  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  by  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swift,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writmg  to  Pope ; 
but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  what  he  penniaded  himself  to 
think  a  83r8tem  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  *'  An 
Essay  on  Man ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift 
(of  SepL  14, 17S5)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 


*  These  Lectariwsrs  evidently  prsparsd  for  th«pr«M 
Vr  Pope  himselC  Some  of  the  originals,  laielj  dbeo- 
vwei,  wOl  proTi  dds  bsyoad  aU  dispme^-a 


commentator,  had  been  eieht  years  under  Ui 
consideration,  and  of  whioi  he  seems  to  have 
desired  the  success  with  ereat  solicitude.  Ho 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  man^  secret 
enemies.  The  "Dunces"  were  yet  smartmewith 
the  war ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  piwlidj' 
arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  humi- 
liation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name  and  that  of  his  friend 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  :  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  an- 
other, as  favour  determined  or  conjecture  wan- 
dered ;  it  was  ^iven,  says  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  it. 
Those  who  hke  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it ;  and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  while 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  or  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the  s^ 
cret,  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
bom  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rivaL 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  of- 
fended, and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  world 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  mi^t  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praises  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  oecently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733,  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Man.**  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  on  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had 
a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readers  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  unilbcm ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piec&  though 
not  without  good  lines.  When  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  &voar- 
ed  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  Um 
as  an  intruder;  but  all  thought  him  above 
neglect^  the  sale  increased  andedilions 
m^tiphed. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first 
exhibited  two  memorable  corrections.    Ai  firsC 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freelj  o'er  the  scene  of  msn. 
A  might/  maze  of  toalks  without  a  piani 

for  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  pUm  t 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  ynin  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines: 

And  epite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reaoonU  OfHt^ 
One  truth  ia  clear,  wliatever  o^  Is  right ; 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  beea  showo. 
that  the  "truth,"  which  subsisted  "in  spits  ei 
reason"  could  not  be  very  ^  clear,"  he  sobsl^ 
tuted 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  rtaoon^o  apita. 

To  such  oversights  wfll  the  most  yigoioas 
mind  be  Uable  when  it  is  employed  at  ones  nptm 
argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  tmzd  epistles  were  pnblislMi : 
sod  Pops  waS|  "  " 
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ptctad  of  writing  them)  at  last,  in  1734,  he 
avowtd  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a 
Boral  poeL 

In  tke  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  *' Essay  on 
Mui**  was  receiyed  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
said  to  hare  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
SDJoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
■dnLOoed  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  ecHiaequence,  and  as  blindlv  propaigating 
opinioos  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  com- 
maoieations  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
legnlarly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  Terse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hardly  be 
true.  -  The  Essay  plamly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet ;  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embeUisnments,  must  ail  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear 
from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ; 
and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
sad  admirea  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulii- 
BSte  purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
kt  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
Morered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  mud  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  inrited  a  translator.  It 
wasfint  tamed  into  French  prose,  and  after- 
wanls  by  Resnel  into  verse.  Both  translations 
M  IMO  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  yersion  in  prose,  wrote  a  general 
and  afierwards  reprinted  Resnel's  ver- 
particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
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was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,,  emi- 
ibr  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  "Examen 
da  Pyrriumisme ;''  and,  however  little  known 
er  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
Hisnynd  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accus- 
loeud  to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
his  intentions  were  always  right,  nis  opinions 
were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  rigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology,  and  all 
eehemes  of  yirtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
perMsded  that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
veiation,  and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of 
thtnes  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
aolable  fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
aanj  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cbver  expressions  not  very  fayouittble  to  morals 
er  to  liberty. 

Abont  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
hie  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
ftmd  and  yehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
xi  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
Toeverr  work  he  btoufliit  a  memory 
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full  fraught,  together  with  a  fiuicy  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 
powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wiL 
But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  con* 
ceal  or  mellifv  ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposi- 
tion disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderinl 
dum  metuant ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  per- 
suade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  words 
that  presented  themselves  ;  his  diction  is  coarae 
and  impure  ^  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  witli  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter'*'  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
"  Drydcn,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspeare,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  suppliea  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  w&s  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  differently  at  different  times,  of  poetieu 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  iheie  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  7 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  under- 
took, without  soUcitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  monUi  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  **The  Republic 
of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  ^ad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretation be  mfl^e  to  mean  welt.  How  much 
ne  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  th» 
following  letter  evidently  shows : 

•*SiR,  *'^i»n7  n,  1732. 

*'  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  b  in  the  greatest  hurry  ima^ 
ginable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  hdp 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  60  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  anothir 

*  This  leitar  is  la  Mr.  Matone's  BayplsBMBA  l» 
,  Sbskapeacs,  voL  i.  p.  399.— C. 
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ta»wer,  mod  deMrred  not  to  mod  a  one.  I  can 
^y  fay,  you  do  him  too  macn  honour,  and  me 
to6  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
for  you  hare  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ou^t 
to  naye  done,  and  could  not  It  is  indeed  the 
tame  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the 
tame  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  ^re  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  lo  will  eyery  man 
else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain ; 
but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
AS  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do 
myself;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could 
express  myselC  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  ac- 
knowledgments. I  cannot  but  wish  these  letters 
were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 

Cur  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  st 
LSt,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French :  but  I  shall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,**  &c. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an.  ex- 
culpatory cx»mment,  Pope  testified  tliat,  what- 
eyer  might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
nrinciples  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
oroke,  hehad  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ; 
and  dolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief, found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovered 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to 
Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  rope*s  uneasiness  incited 
Jum  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
Booke  had  misunderstood  him. 

BoUn^roke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
'drawn  his  pupil  from  him  :  and  a  little  before 
Pope*8  death,  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
tbsy  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  re- 
warded his  kindness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  wno  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  conseijuence  a  bishopric.  When  he 
died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works  ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
(bur  thousand  pounds. 

Pope*s  fondness  for  the  "  Essay  on  Man  **  ap- 
pears by  his  desire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
son,  who  nad  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  "Solomon,**  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that 

Krpose  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left 
I  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfinished, 
and,  by  Benson*s  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  "  Paradise  Lost**  Pope  then  desired  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose ;  but  no  such  peiform- 
ance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  mnong  the  great,  with 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  his  works 
Mititled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partiality. — 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole 
waa  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
ind  obtain  from  the  French  minitter  an  abbey 
kr  Mr.  Sonthoot,  whom  he  eonnderad  himielf 


at  obliged  to  reward,  by  thii  eierCion  of  lili  a» 
terest,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  fecewei 
from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  conrt  was  at  Rich- 
mond, ducen  Caroline  had  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been  only  a 
careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the  re- 
port of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
mouths ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage's  account,  Pope,  pretending  to  dediae 
what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  nouse  for  a 
time,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in 
expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be 
conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift^ 
who  represents  him  as  "refusing  the  visits  of  a 
queen,**  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  offered  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  snp- 
posed  to  be  contained  in  the  "Essay  on  Man,** 
It  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathnrst  (1733) 
"  On  the  Use  of  Riches,**  a  piece  on  which  he 
declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitioas ;  but  the 
praise  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pom^ 
ouB  enumeration  of  his  public  worics  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  bless- 
ings from /ire  hundred  a^year,  Wondera  are  wil- 
lingly tolcf  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  la, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  oAd 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  Ihk 
wealthy  were  pcrauaded  to  pay  contribntmna  f* 
his  charitable  schemes;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  Ao 
utmost,  extent  of  his  power,  and  wasthua  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  arconnt  Mh 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place: 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  goOo 
man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  raoi% 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  tiiat  whick  * 
is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain ;  that 
flrood  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  lo 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  aotbor  haa 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ca^ 
remony  of  burning  the  pope ;  and  by  mentie»> 
ing  with  some  inoignation  the  inscription  ea  tt» 
Monument 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  tfie  di^ 
logue,  having  no  lettere  of  direction,  waa  paw 
plexed  and  (3>scure.  Pope  seems  to  haye  writ- 
ten  with  no  very  distinct  idea ;  forheealbtte 
Epistle  to  Bathurst,**  in  which  BatfavfotB 


an 


introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  ( 1734)  inscribed  to  Lofd  Cdb^ 
ham  his  "  Cnaractera  of  Men,**  written  wHh 
close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mM 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  be  liat 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  Ms  ^ 
vourite  theory  of  the  ruling  puttioHj  by  wfaidi 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desrre  to 


particular  object:   an   innate  aflfection,  IrUeh 
gives  all  action  aaeterminate  and  inyariablo  tM- 


•  Bpsntia 


^ 


% 


tec]^  ui  o[MntM  i^oo  tha  irii^  fjiUni 
fb,  MlbK  opaalr,  or  mora  ucrally  bjr  the 
hiTOibon  «f  (ome  ucidenUl  or  auborduute  pro- 
of Kij  puaan,  thiu  innate  and  irTmiitiblp, 
ta  auManca  uuj  ra—onibly  be  doubted.  IIu- 
■■n  ihiiiitim  an  bj  no  meana  coDstanl ;  men 
dwife  bj  ctuoge  of  place,  of  Tortuoe,  of  ar- 

jlgtmrn,  n  at  aDotheia  Iotst  of  moaej.  Thrie^! 
oiltad  irlu  *nun  maj  excellence  commonly 
nwad  Gfa  in  ona  purmil ;  for  eicellence  ia  no': 
goaa  oinad  upon  eaaier  temu.  Bui  to  (h<° 
f'i'^'r  apeciea  of  eicd]enc»  men  ore  directdl, 
Bot  bj  an  aacandant  planet  or  predominating 
V—l~f.  but  bj  tbe  firal  book  which  they  reail, 
•MM  aarij  coDTcnation  which  Ihej  heard,  or 
PMds  acciaent  which  excited  ardonr  and  emult- 
fioo. 

It  Boat  at  IcMt  be  allowed  thatthii  rulinf  fwi- 
rfa^aatoeedeiitto  teaaonand  obaervation,  muM 
ksfa  an  object  indepeDdent  on  human  contiiv- 
«Ma;  lortherecan  benonalural  desire  of  artifi- 
M  good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  th  i) 
rind  aimiitaliiiii.  a  lover  of  nHuiey  ;  for  he  nuv 
kakan  wfamv  money  doea  not  exiali  norcan 
ha  b«bani,in  a  nMialaenae,  a  lover  of  bis  coun- 
hj;  facaociat^.  politically  regulated,  ia  a  alatF 
"Mtraiiiatiugmabed  (roni  a  atate  of  nature ;  ind 
lay  attaation  to  that  coalition  of  intereata  whicli 
■akaa  tlMhappineaa  of  aconntiT  is  poaitble  oal) 
tolboae  than  bquiry  and  reflection  have  - 
tUad  la  comprriiand  iL 


tla  the  date*,  aa  they  had  seldom  roucb  rdation 
to  tho  timei,  and  perhapa  had  been  long  in  htl 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  tbe  ancienla 
are  ramillarized,  by  adapting  their  aentimBnta  ta 
modem  topics,  by  making  Horace  aay  of  Shak- 
pflire  what  he  originally  aaid  of  Enniui,  and  a^ 
comoioditiDg  his  Jiatirea  on  Pantolabua  end  No- 
mEntanus  to  the  flitterera  and  prodigala  of  our 
time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Cbarila 
tbe  Second  by  uldbam  and  Rochester  j  atleaatl 
remember  no  matancei  more  ancient.  Itisakiod 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  aod 
original  design,  which  pleosea  when  the  thought* 


,  ia  to  produce  the  belief  of  i 
Uai  tlmoai  pradeatiiiation,  or  overruling  prin 
Bpla  *ycli  cannot  be  reaiated ;  he  that  admit 


kiMlfthat  ke  aubmita  only  to  the  lawful  domi- 
iiMar  natom,  in  obeying  the  reaiatleaa  autho- 
dhafyanAiflHJiim. 

FafahMfi>rmedhia  theory  with  ao  tittle  iki II, 
tKU  B  tha  axani]dea  by  which  he  iltustralea  and 
■Mbn.  iL  be  haa  confounded  paiaiona,  appe- 
dKiaabaMta. 

Tadka  "CbaiacteraofMen,"  henddedeooa 
ite,  IB  BD  epiatia  aappoaad  to  have  been  ad~ 
^■Md  to  Haitha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
•iliaa  baa  taken  from  her,  the  "  Characters  of 
*~  This  poem,  which  waa  laboured  with 

a,  and  in  the  auttior's  opinion  with 
piauaeiaa,  was  neglected  at  its  first  puhllca- 
■■Laa  Afl  oofumentator  supposes,  because  the 
(rioc  waa  informed  by  an  adveitiaement,  that  it 
•Mtaiaad  na  ctarackr  draun  frnm  (he  l\fe ;  an 
«aa«liuu  wkicfa  Pope  probably  did  not  eipect, 
Mr  Willi  to  haTe  been  believed,  and  which  he 
i|n  ff***  hii  readata  anffident  reason  to  die- 
timl,\j  tBlliB|tbein  in  a  note  that  the  worii 
•ta  iimeriect,  becanse  part  of  his  subject  waa 
*t  Isa  t%i  to  be  yet  expoeed. 

Ti»  tima  however  eoon  came  in  which  it  was 
■b  to  diaplay  tlie  Dutcheaa  of  Marlborough 
■1*  tfaa  name  of  Aloaaa  ;  and  her  character 
•MMMttad  with  no  gnat  honour  to  thewiiter'a 

I      BvaiMiibed  from  time  to  tima  (between  1 730 

I   ailiM)  imitatmna  of diSerent  poema  of  Ho- 

■N^fnaraUj  witk  bia  name,  and  once,  aa  waa 

mmmtLwrnottt'd.  What  ha  waa  upon  moral 

iB^iiip  lt*>»«l  to  awn,  h*  oogbi  to  lum 


omprebennon, 
n  the  adencea, 


imbera,  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  which  w_ 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Sbrewa- 
liuiy  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Thej  made  no 
great  impression  on  tha  public.  Pope  aeema  to 
Eave  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  aap> 
presaed  them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
riae  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  be 
:houeht  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im> 
puted  to  Donne  than  to  himaolf. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  ArbuthnoL  which  aeema  to 
be  derived  in  its  (irsc  design  from  "  Boileau'a 
Address  i  jon  £ipHl,"  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  bioi 
lo  whom  it  ia  inscribed.  It  ia  to  be  regretted, 
that  eitber  honour  or  pleaaure  should  have  been 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  eatimabia  for  hi* 
learning,  amiable  for  hia  life,  and  venefabla  for 
his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  waa  a  manof  great  et 
skilful  in  hia  profeesion,  versed  ir 
sc(]uunted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  blight  and 
active  ima^nalion ;  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  lif^ 
retained  and  diacovared  a  noble  ardour  of  rdi- 
gious  seal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  aeema  to  reckon  with  tba 
public.  He  vindicatea  himself  from  censures  ( 
und,  with  dignity,  rather  than  srrxjganca,  en> 
forces  bis  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  para- 
graphs which  had  been  before  printed  aa  a  frag- 
menl,  and  among  tbem  tba  satirical  lines  Upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  bat  been 
— '—  corrected.    It  waa  at  first, 

>  would  DM  nnlla  iriuch  ■  man  Ihsrsbaf 
1  would  D«  liufh  ICAddlMa  wan  hat 
Then, 

glim  irnKh  a  nan  Ihar*  ba  t 
laacb  triilillBDD  nr>be.> 


Wda  but  niD- 


aufhirsu 


time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Harvey,  who  had  distinguiahed  himself  aa  a 
pleady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  baing  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  ona  of 
his  pamphlets,*  had  summoned  Fullaaey  to  4 


'  inimnsn,   " 

>.im.— K. 
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duel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  first  at- 
tacky  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easily  known :  he 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
calls  "  Hard  ns  thy  heart,  and  as  tny  birth  ob- 
•cure  ;**  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter,* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose  ; 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  otthe  present  time 
exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  me  year  in  which  they 
were  published,  '*  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight'*  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition ;  a  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  cen- 
tared  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  politi- 
eal  partiality  was  too  plainly  shown  ;  he  forgot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier 
years,  uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  tiis  leave  to 
mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  an^ 
merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  m  his 
Terses,  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
•ny  mention  or  defect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
afterwards  soflenedf  into  '^  humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  libertv 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others;  which 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunitv 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
•hip  of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  sigainst  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly 
be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
eall^  *' Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
■ociety,  skulked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley*s 
•hop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dismissed ;  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to 
intimiaate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  aflerwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
itatesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  monev ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  for- 
midable, and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
iometjmes  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he  began 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published 
about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


*  Ampng  many  M8S.  letters,  tic.  relating  to  Pope, 
which  I  have  latdy  seen,  is  a  lampoon  in  the  Bible-stjrle, 
efmuch  humour,  but  irreverent,  in  which  Pope  is  ridi- 
caled  as  the  ton  or  a  Katter.—C. 

t  On  a  hint  from  Warburton.  There  is  however  rea- 
son to  think,  from  tite  appearance  of  the  house  in  which 
Allon  wu  born  at  St.  Blaise,  that  he  was  not  of  a  /otc, 
bwefadf ytd  liunUy.— C 


a  work  projected  in  conceit  by  Pope,  Swift,  aad 
Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
Clueen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  the 
"  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  Kfe  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
design  was  never  completed;  and  WarboitoD 
laments  his  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  di^ 
astrous  to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  speci- 
men, which  seems  to  be  the  production  oi  Ar* 
buthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  mucn  lamented ; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicnles  are  so 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known  ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned: 
he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives 
them  away.  He  cures  diseases  that  were  never 
felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  has  nevejr  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality ; 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  ''Don 
Cluixote,"  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
tations of  the  "  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle." 

Swif\  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Irdand  as  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  for  his  ''Treveb;*^  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
tliough  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  English  writers ;  he  bad  con- 
sulted the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetrr,  • 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavonredf  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  ffeneraUy 
neglected.  Pope,  however,  was  not  asnamedof 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  derived  from  iL 
A  small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrali 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century^  by  a  man}  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertakittCi 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1740)  published  it  in  two  vdumes,  hdL 
injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's  prefiMO.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  msM 
text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  stffl 
neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  **  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

"Jtfarcfc  25,  17S8. 
"If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  m  ▼em^ 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  you.  I  hscvn 
long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  hut  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  mn 
last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  fi- 
nished than  any  of  the  rest  The  subject  is  IsrM^ 
and  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  natural^ 
follow  the  '  Essay  on  Man ;'  viz.  1 .  Of  the  Ea* 
tent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Scieneib 
2.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain* 


t  Since  diacnvered  to  hare  been  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.— See  the  Collection  of  that 
lass*s  EplMolsry  Corrwpoodsncs,  voL  iv.  p. 
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lUa,  and  of  the  Unusefiil  and  therefore  Unat- 
tainable, Alts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
theUae  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  World, 
and  of  WiL  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  a^inst 
the  Buaapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  hy 
pictnreap  cnfLracten,  and  examples.** 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (hein^  now  af- 
ffieted  with  an  asthma,  and  finding  tne  powers 
ofUfe gradually  dedinine,)  he  had  no  longer  cou- 
laga  to  uiulertake ;  but  from  the  materials  which 
he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  rc- 

rit,  another  book  to  the  *'Dunciad,"  of  which 
design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopdess  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 
When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Gibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pdpe  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
csteeao,  thou^  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
tua  he  haa  liberally  enough  praised  the  **  Carc- 
laas  Husband.*^  In  the  '*  Dunciad,"  among 
other  wofthleas  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who^  in  his  "Apology,**  complains  of 
the  great  Poet*s  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
says   he,  **I  never  have  offended 


bim. 

It  nii^have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
hnt  been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
BBMive  gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
anred.  Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Cibhar  onee,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
tfBqUiwialy  in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
Ua  apiMie  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  "Dimciad''  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
lo  wlaeh  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
ahla.  Plnhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
dM  Laoraat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
had  been  ^en,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
petuiance  with  which  he  afiected  to  insult 
dMMmaL 

The  eeverit^  of  this  satire  lef^  Gibber  no 
Infer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough 
ii  MM  own  powere  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
feMb  die  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care 
the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
W  leofcing  on  tlie  contest  He  therefore  gave 
IM  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
ftiB  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pipe  he  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  Afler 
flie  <*  Three  Houre  afler  Marriage**  had  been 
dmo  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
■■omiT  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
fra  aKploded  acene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happened  that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  "  Re- 
kHnal  ;**  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
Iha  part  by  die  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
kBMBCtiona,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
hnpe  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
■f  and  a  crocodile.  "This,**  says  he,  "was 
'  ed  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  con- 
oftheplay.^  Pope,  who  was  behind  the 
eting  him  as  he  led  the  sta^e,  "  at- 
1,"  as  he  says,  **  with  all  the  virulence 
ifa  wit  out  of  hia  senses ;"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  tet  Iw  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  waa 


said  by  ao  particular  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that 
as  oflen  as  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat 
the  same  provocation.** 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  zealouriy 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope*s  be- 
haviour at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thoucrht  or  language,  and,  ifsufiered  to  re- 
main without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  divereion,  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  When 
Gibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited  ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Gibber  nobody  inquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope*s  asperity  might  betray  hia 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  aa 
Gibbers  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory..  Gibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  b^th  of  hia 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable ;  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance  ;  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  **  Dunciad,***  in  which  he  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Gibber  in  nis  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written;  he  has  therefore  depraved  hia 
poem,  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  ue  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 
bald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Osbofna 
contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  ne  was  doing  that  which  rais- 
ed Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
the  '*Dunciad;*'  but  he  had  the  fate  of  "Oas- 
sandra.**  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  accordinor  to  his  engagemeht,  repaid 
"  The  Dunriad"  with  another  pamphlet,!  which 
Pope  said,  *<  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him  ;**  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
late, that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on 


*  JnlliX 


tlalTU. 


POPS. 


•  vifit  when  one  of  Cibbec'i  pamphlets  came 
into  uie  handi  of  Pope,  who  said,  **  These 
things  are  my  diversion."  They  sat  by  him 
while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
ing with  anguish ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
tohis  father,  when  they  returned^  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 
that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finoing  his  diseases  more  op- 
pressive, and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declin- 
ing, he  no  longer  strained  his  Acuities  with  any 
onginal  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  em- 
ployment for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal 
ana  correction  of  his  former  works ;  in  which  he 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton. 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  epic  poem,  perhaps  without 
much  loss  to  mankind ;  lor  his  hero  was  Brutus 
tile  Trojan^  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fic- 
tion, established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the 
actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
it  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  considerotion  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
■trved  Dj  Ruffhead  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  heroes  with  terminations  not  con- 
nstent  with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
ceived himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  going  down 
the  hill."  He  had  for  at  least  five  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
■on,  a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  free 
censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thom- 
son declared  his  distemper  to  oe  a  drops]^,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  ofjalap ; 
bu^  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subsiae. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  one  dav  sitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  ana  Lord  March^ 
roont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
tile  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  nis  legs  and  sat 
still :  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when 
he  caihe  to  her,  asked,  "  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  ?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
•hameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
■he  Had  a  very  great  part  Their  acc]uaint- 
ance  began  Murly^  the  lite  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mmd  ;  their  conversation  there- 
fore was*  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
female  weakness,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience or,  tiiough  he  was  offended  bjr  her 
lanttantion,  oiifiA  yet  consider  her  merit  as 


overbalancing  her  fault :  and,  if  be  bad  auflhyi^ 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  hav^ 
found  nothing  that  mi^ht  fill  her  place ;  he  conld 
only  have  shrunk  within  himself :  it  was  too  late 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching  :^ 
on  the  6th,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he 
mentioned  four  days  aflem-ards  as  a  suffident 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  thmcs  as  through  a  curtun» 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  pr^ 
sence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that 
came  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this 
state  of  helpless  decay ;  and  bein^  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his 
deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  friendS,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  <*It  has  so:"  and 
added,  *4  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particulsj*  friends^ 
or  more  general  friendship  for  manlund."  'At 
another  time  he  said,  "I  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  hie 
friendship  tHan  " — His  grief  then  suppressed  hie 
voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidenoe  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hooke.  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  like 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called  ;  he  answered,  **  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.^ 

In  the  morning  af^er  the  priest  had  civen  him 
the  last  sacraments,  he  saia,  "There  is  notlung 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
snd  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  partcf 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  Ad 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. — 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  fiither 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. 

He  lefl  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors ;  first  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;t  and,  if  be 
should  not  be  living,  to  the  EUtrl  of  Marchmont; 
undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no 
man  dream  of  influmcc  beyond  his  life.  After 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected :  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  "reserved  fbr  te 
next  age." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke^  br 
a  kind  of  posthumous  offence.  The  poKtied 
pamphlet,  called  "The  Patriot  King,"  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  yery  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author^s  direction,  among  bis 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  soon  after 


♦  Spence. 

f  This  is  romewhat  inaccuratelv  «i 
Bolingt»roke  was  not  aa  executor ;  ?opt*s  pupsis  we 
left  to  him  •pedficallj,  or,  in  case  of  ais  dailiu  to  I^ii 
Msrchinonttr— C* 


ih  iMi^  A*  ^liotM'  bnoght  mm!  i««iga«(l  ■ 
ttu^UnB  sdrlioa  of  fifteen  faandrcd  eopiei,  which 
hfe  had  asdm«d  tuo  to  piiot,  uid  main  in 


tetiott^-, 

ftadsW  ImOMtf  obliged  to  deliver  the  booki 
fee  n^d  otrnsr,  who  whh  ^reit  indignation, 
■ida  m  fire  in  bim  T*rd,  and  deliiered  the  whale 
MMMOQ  to  the  dames. 

Hithata  nothing  had  beon  done  which  was 
BM  aatnr^y  dictated  b^  reeentment  of  nolated 
6ith;  teaentmenl  more  acrimonioua,  a>  the  no- 
labr  bad  been  man  Icnred  or  more  tnuted.    But 


.  .a  not  yet  satisfied  \ 
)m  Oirrt  of  Tengeance  indted  hioi  to  blast  the 
WMDtT  of  the  man  o*et  whom  be  had  wept  in 
tiB  hit  atrag^ea:  and  he  employed  Mallei, 
aotbsr  ftteod  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
pdUe  with  all  its  a^raTations.  Waiburton, 
a4aM  lasart  was  wann  with  bis  lefsacjr, 


t  by  tlw  recent  ■epaiacion,  lhoU|;ht  it  pro- 

Cl«r  ban  to  interpow ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
1  Id  Tmdicata  the  action.  Tor  breach  of  trust 


)h  ilwaT*  aoslething  enininil, 
■I  by  an  apdon-  Having  adranced,  what  can-  i 
Ml  bs  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  mare  | 
K  In*  accvaahle  by  the  nrntrres  that  produce  it, 
baiuqngei  what  eVil  purpose  could  hare  induced  ! 
vim  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  d^ 
Uhl  Ij^  Tanitr  by  usurping  the  work,  which, ' 
&«|h  aot  Krid  ui  ^lops,  had  been  ihown  to  I 
iMiAir  more  than  inSieient  to  preserve  the  i 
■rihgA  dahn ;  he  caald  not  gratify  hia  avarice, 
tm  ba  CDold  not  adl  his  plunder  till  Boltngbroke 
na  Jnirt ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  waa  left 
IsiMilira.  hia  fVand  would  be  defeated,  and,  if  I 
lift  to  InMalf,  would  be  useless. 
Waiboffon   thereTore    supposes,   with   grei 


cipher  more,  ha  bad  w 


1901.  be  had  put  a 
nearer  to  the  truth.* 

The  penon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  Co  ha v« 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in 
his  account  <rf  the  "LittleClub,"  compared  him- 
self  lo  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  aa 

Erotuberant  behind  anil  beforo.  He  is  saiJ  ta 
ave  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy  ;  but  he  waa 
of  a  canstilution  originally  feeble  and  weak) 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  lender  name  are  easiiy  d>a> 
lorted,  his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  tb* 
eClect  of  bis  application.  His  stature  was  as 
low,  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  eommon 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat.  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  hia  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  ■  "long  diaeaie."  His  moat  fr«- 
quent  assailnMnt  was  the  headache,  which  ha 

led  to  r^ieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  eollbs^ 

hich  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  ofwnatcaDbe  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  Teniale  do- 
mestic of  the  E^l  of  Oxferd,  who  knew  Um 
pertiape  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  wat  then 
■o  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that 
ire  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a 
very  coBiBo  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When 
he  rose,  he  waa  invested  in  bodice  made  of  atiff 
canvass,  being  scarcdy  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel wautcoat.  One  side  was  contracted.  Hit 
Is^  were  so  slender,  that  be  enlarged  their  balk 
with  three  pair  of  (tockings,  which  were  dnwn 
on  and  off  bv  Che  maid ;  Tor  he  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  undress  himself^  and  ndther  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  Hia  wmtkneas  matde 
it  very  difficult  tor  him  to  be  clean. 


•  This  I 


Ihe  dUAnnea  b 


Aepamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
MMrra^  ovm  wichoat  ita  author's  approbation. 
TetUs  wology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
LHItr  to  Uie  most  Impudent  Man  living." 

He  branffat  some  reproach  upon  his  own  mc- 
■a)j  bj  me  petulant  and  eontemptuoua  racn- 
fisa  Madii  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
tAelad  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mr;. 
BUaat,  as  the  known  friend  and  fsvonrile  of 
faft,  had  been  invited  td  the  house  of  Allen, 
wJtMO  dw  comported  herndf  with  such  indecent 
iirapMeei  that  she  parted  fiom  Mra.  Allen  in  a 
W««rin*eiNldleah1e^aUke,and  the  door  was 
lir  ever  iMired  a|ainst  her.  This  eidnsion  she 
iWBtad  widi  ao  much  bltterneas  aa  to  refuse 
am  Ia«C7  Cram  Pope,unlsai  he  left  the  wurl.l 
maaisavowslofobligationtoAllen.  MaTmu 
has  bas  under  her  dominion,  now  tttteccn^ 
■  the  dodine  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  ilii? 
Mmco  of  faer  temper,  or,  pertiaps,  with  the 
■njadooof  a  tover,  pennadM  that  she  bad  suf- 
Mad  inproper  treatment,  be  complied  with  her 
limai,  and  polluted  lu*  will  with  female  reaent. 
Md,  Alton  acc^ted  the  legacy,  wluch  he  gave 
la  -ib  ^iJAal  at  Bath,  abaerTiug,  that  Pope 


rttiuf ;  lbs  biHloeu  of  Ibis  oi 


go  toifie  pfV^ 


iiil  ID  Mr.  Alton,  u  rrlcv-Park  i  aoi 
■o  CO  Bristol  liir  a  hw  davs,  leU  Mrs. 
L.  In  his  abHoc*  Hn.  blinin.  wha 
ptniiMlia,  slnUtd  an  IneUauhnt 
E^ispsl  SI  Bath,  and  dadrsd  oT  Hr. 


Alton  Ihs  use  or  hli  chariol  tbr  ... 
M  thai  iliiia  maror  ol  ib«  ckjf,  sii|niMd  lb*  Inqmnirlsif 
of  hiviDg  his  eatriafa  bmh  at  Uu  door  of  a  placs  of  wor* 
■blp,  to  which,  as  a  nuftstrau,  hs  was  U  least  resdalnsd 
ftoiB  fivtnt  a  aancaoB,  aad  alibt  b*  required  u  aupiii  sss, 
aod  inareli)re  deilrad  10  bg  eicuHd.  Hn.  BIobk  rasaai- 
ed  Ibis  r*njsal,  and  laid  Pspa  of  li  kl  hit  relum,  and  so 
Inrceud  talm  wkhharrac*,  ihaiLher  both  l>t\iti*  bones 
diniHlv.t 

An  iDManiw  of  lh<  lik*  neglieenca  nav  be  nond  In  his 
relation  of  Poue'i  love  of  babuina,  wbkh  diffan  mueb 

*  -  ■"- ' hini  on  Oiaihsad.  Aptaur* 

>d  (bim  Knellar,  t>T  "T^.t 

„ ,  inehaaTerfln)ahad,ibclbM 

ibe  w**kn(n  of  hi*  tjm  ■>•  sn  obaiaoion  lo  his  ais 


J  This  Is  alunlhST  wnxic )  Fops  kapl  op  hb  frhoil. 
pvkkMr.  AJianlolbala«,*saniaa(Ste|UalsluiB, 
andHraBlouursiaaliMl  In  Ui.  Alton's  Vws*  seaa 
daw  alter  the  eoolnsSB  took  plan  bttweau  b«  and  SBa 
Alka,  Allan's  coavwmlOBwUi  Pop*  on  UK*  aBblse^ 
and  Ua  htun  10  Mrs.  Blsonl,  all  whosa  quairato  h*  was 
abH|*d  to  sbara,  wlu  afpsBi  lo  Hr.  BowkB<a  ediHea  «r 
Vole's  woifcs — C. 
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Hii  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  he 
med  to  dine  sometimes  with  Lord  Ouord,  pri- 
YatelT,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony 
was  i>lack,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
iicknesfl  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  un- 
pleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary 
man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
way  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

CPest  qtte  Venfani  toujours  est  homme, 
(Put  que  Vhomme  est  tcujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he*  **  nodded  in  com- 
pany;** and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at* 
tendance  was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  ibr  another, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him ;  and  the  EatI 
of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  they  had  b^n  employed  by  Mr. 
Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof- 
fee in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wa^es. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those 
who,  suffering  much  pain,  think  themselves  en- 
tiUed  to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  hi|;hly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and, 
at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amused  himself 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his 
stomach  with  repletion ;  and,  thousfa  ne- seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not 
foibear  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with 
presents  of  luxury,  which  ne  aid  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword ;  the  slaughters  of  Canns 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imputM,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
pottea  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concludea,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fifly 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dih- 
gence  of  study  and  meiditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice^  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  purposes  by  mdirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.  "He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagmn.**  If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends,  he 
wantM  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  wiUin^r 
to  aak  for  it  in  plain  tenna,  but  would  mention  it 


remotely  as  something  convenient ;  thoo^w 
it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear 
whose  sake  it  had  been  recommended.  Thn 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  sen 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occaai 
that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  Fra 
phrase,  that  ''he  played  the  politician  all 
cabbages  and  turmps."  His  unjustifiabW 
pression  of  "  The  Patriot  King,**  as  it  can 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  | 
ceeded  from  bis  general  habit  of  secrecy  i 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a 
trick,  and  ^eased  himself  with  the  thougfal 
outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  d 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  sail 
have  resembled  Dry  den,  as  being  not  one  t 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company. 
is  remarkable,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  m 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  aai 
little  of  what  he  has  said  :  traditional  mMB 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentencea  of 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  ait 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  ataj 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised  ajpu 
his  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was-  defended 
the  authority  of  "Patrick,**  he  reolied — "k 
resco  referens**-^that  "  he  would  allow  the  p 
Usher  of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  mean 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  to 
ther.»* 

He  .was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and 
lowed  himself  to  be  capriciously  resentfuL 
would  sometimes  leave  L«ord  Oxford  ailentlTi 
one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  he  courted  n 
by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  fooCi 
were  willine  to  carry.  The  table  was  indoti 
fcsted  by  Lady  Mary  Woriley,  who  wtt 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowil^^ 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  rostiw 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  disputes  m 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  tho  (N 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes    condescended  to  be  jooi 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  bv  no  m( 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever 
cited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  deteml 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  b| 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanioMN 
rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unauitoUi 
his  fortune.  Tnis  general  care  must  be  anh 
sally  approved :  but  it  sometimes  appeared 
petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  tnepro0 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of 
ters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remainm|^  oagf] 
the  "  Iliad,**  by  which  perhaps  in  five  yean ; 
shiliings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  roc 
tion  of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  enteiti 
ment,.as,  when  he  had  two  ^ests  in  his  bm 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upoB 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  m 
dasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "GentToiMi 
leave  you  to  your  wine.**  Vet  he  telli 
friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  houM 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fbrtuoi 
alL** 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  aplendid  < 
ner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  port  of 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  pcrfbrauoieH 
quire.    That  this  magmfioeneo  ahoild  be  o 
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ikjpkjtdf  that  obstinate  pradence  with  which  he 
eonducted  his  affiura  would  not  permit,  for  his 
Rfnme,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to 
ibout  eieht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
kfverer  ne  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hoadred  to  charity.* 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public 
ipprobation,  was  Ytry  honourably  obtained,  his 
inuginaUon  seems  to  have  been  too  full:  it 
woiud  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
lotioe  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
tad  his  Tines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
ihrays  lo  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule IS  porerty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
■ibimtkm  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
Bsr.  He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
wiraninn  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  efery  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  pos- 
lenons,  seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
iMaof  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
•ad  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
bam  obtained  by  an^  practices  of  meanness  or 
Mrvility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
tiae,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aipired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
■mr  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
■sited  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
mwtwet^  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
hx  his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
"EUnea^sdog." 

Bm  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  in- 
oiMid  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
Man  aad  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  "  Iliad**  to 
boQgrtfe^  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
niM  haa  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
MB  tqpMd  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
M  giaat  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
km ;  th«e  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
■ay  paitiealar  intimacy  between  tnem.  The 
flMs  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
dsHS  of  his  other  fnenos,  but  without  any  observ- 
iUi  dininrtion  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
■HI  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not 
swy  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Ba- 
Anat,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
Ikitaiood  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  tbem  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
ildi  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
EMoOf  or  BoUngbroke. 

Of  hia  aocial  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
ftm  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
Mily  be  fiumed :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
Wbadcd  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
fm^aahr  fbodness.  There  is  nothing  but  libe- 
nitVy  gratitude,  constancy,  and  tenderness.  It 
)m  wen  ao  loog  said  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
int  the  tme  eharacters  of  men  may  lie  found  in 
Ibar  lecien,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend 
li^t  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  troth 
%  that  aqcfa  were  the  simple  friendships  of  the 
wqUhi  Age^  and  are  now  the  friendships  only 

*  fSit  of  k  arose  Amn  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
fimii  s  ysar,  which  lie  had  purchaeed  either  of  the 
Mi  Oaks  of  Bockinghamehiro,  or  the  Dutchess  hie 
r«  and  whleh  was  charged  on  eome  MOte  of  that 
[Ssspiatl.]  ThsdMdbfwhtehh  was  framed 
ki  sy  casMdy.— Bs 


"•^ 


of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction 
which  oflfers  stronger  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
{)assion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
etter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be 
thouffht  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind- 
ness he  desires  to  ^in  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known  j  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations, 
which  men  give  of  their  own  mmds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  man*s  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  are  right;  and  most 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danser ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  tney 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  consiaered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artincial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there 
is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to  be 
vitiated  with  qffectaUon  and  ombitwn :  to  know 
whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  per^ 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  his  book  and  hia 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  b  contempt  of  hia 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real^  he 
woula  deserve  no  commendation :  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
himself  was  sufficiently  observed  ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writes^ 
he  says,  when  '*  he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do  ;** 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  at  leisure 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  *'  always  some 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head.**  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  Lord  Oxford*a  dc^ 
mestic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  papei^ 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criti- 
cism, tnough  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
^that  hit  extreme  irritability  laid  him  opsn  t» 
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perpetual  vezation ;  but  he  wished  to  despiae  his 
critics,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  httle  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in 
his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  "  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  little 
regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melt- 
ed his  obduracy ;  and  he  bad  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Hiffhness, 
"  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  disliked 
kings?" 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 
on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  coun- 
terfeited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  wnose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructed  7  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease  ?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ; 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  |K>ssible.  Pope 
was  far  enough  from  tliis  unreasonable  temper : 
he  was  sufficiently  a  fool  to  fanUf  and  his  tauh 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity 
and  his  sullenness  were  only  in  his  letters  ;  he 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vexed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  ^eat  is  too  often  repeated  to 
be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he 
despises ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger 
of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest 
the  clerks  at  the  Post-office  should  know  his  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  "  af- 
ter many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  or  us,"  says  he,  "may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases  ;"  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  "  show  what  friends  wits  may 
be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  hod  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  might  live,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as 
ever  to  inquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expresses  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  corrf^^oondence  with  him. 
Swift*s  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  nim.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the 
world,"  and  that  there  was  daneer  lest  '*  a  glut 
of  the  worid  should  throw  him  back  upon  study 
and  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered  with 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or 
suffered  enou^  in  the  world  to  have  become 
weary  of  iL  And,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
•OOM  yery  powerful  reason  that  can  thrive  back 
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to  solitude  him  who  has 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  P 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  ma 
insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confinev 
teem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  nun 
whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of 
from  their  representation,  would  supE 
to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  ana  t 
unable  to  find  among  their  contemporar 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world, 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  i 
riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  di 
ment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
does  not  express  his  habitual  and  self 
ments,  but  either  wilfully  diseuises 
character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  inyi 
self  with  temporary  qucdities,  and  si 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  mome 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrov 
strongly  upon  his  mina ;  and,  if  he 
from  otners,  it  was  not  by  carelessness; 
i  rri table  and  resentful.  His  malignity  ti 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridicmous,  i 
hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  k 
his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  conteo 
never  heard  any  adequate  reason, 
sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks;  ax 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  HiU,  wai 
his  retreat 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had 
his  affection  were  liberality  and  ft 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appeal 
was  other  than  he  describes  himself, 
tune  did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  sple 
conspicuous;  but  he  assisted  Dodsiey 
hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  a] 
of  the  suDscription  of  forty  pounds  a  ^ 
he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paij 
self.  He  was  accused  of  loving  moc 
his  love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  soli 
keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  xm 
constant;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  o( 
united  him  with  men  older  than  hima 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  ooii 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companio 
youth  sink  into  the  grave;  but  it  doe 
pear  that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by  ool 
by  injury ;  those  who  loved  him  once,  t 
their  Kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention 
in  his  will  was  the  effect  of  his  adhereni 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  ai 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondne 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  b] 
broke  could  have  no  motive  inconsisu 
the  warmest  affection;  he  either  then 
action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  fbr; 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friem 
prove  it 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confiden 
most  to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  i 
to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatoi 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  ins 
of  venffeance,  to  be  used  if  any  pre 
should  DC  ever  given.  About  this  I  iiM 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  assured  m 
such  piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religbn  in  which  he  lived  and  d 
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Ait  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which,  in  his 
tonreipoiidence  with  Racine,  he  professes  him- 
Mif  a  nncere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scni- 
Baioosly  poos  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
if  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
Iflooas  taken  from  the  Scriptures ;  a  mode  of 
nerriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
finf  ■■*?■,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
iMss  and  Yulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
hu  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
pnad^les  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
Mt  his  belief  of  revelation.  The  positions 
wludi  be  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  ne  seems 
■oC  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
iiiter|iretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
fittle  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
Maqurnries  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
radee  to  And  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perfaajps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling- 
BMB  with  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
aoB  many  advantaees,  that  his  learning  has 
beea  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  m  his 
evly  li£e,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiosity ; 
aod,  when  he  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Criticism,'* 
kvl,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acouaintance  with 
booki.  When  he  entered  into  toe  living  world, 
Jt  seems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters : 
ke  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  ana 
Bide  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.  He 
ntheied  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
UM  eopies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  loat  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
ntdrag ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
kit  house  translating  his  ''Essay  on  Man," 
wfasB  I  naked  him  what  learning  he  found  him 
10  poseeiis,  answered,  "  More  than  I  expected." 
Rb  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
t»  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  firom  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
■odes  of  life,  snow  an  intelligence  perpetually 
tm  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
mfa  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
iNnit 

Vnm  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
is^  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
asd  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
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Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
md  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense,  a 
fRMBpl  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
md  pfopiriet)r.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
fwn  eonceptwna,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
vhat  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others, 
what  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be 
csBteo. 

Bat  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
Mlity,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
MS  not  increase  them ;  it  collects  few  materials 
far  Its  own  (operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but 
gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  ge- 
a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adventur- 
,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring ;  in 
ki  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  forward, 
k  its  higjiest  flightfl  itill  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
rfvajs  imagining  something  greater  tluin  it 
toswi,  always  eiideavouring  more  than  it  can  do.  | 


To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
great  strength  ana  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  be  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  la- 
ment his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversation  offered  any  thing  tliat 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if 
a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  care- 
ful to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
served for  an  opportunity  of  insertion;  and  some 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines, 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
passed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifiference,  nor 
Quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laboured  his  worlo, 
first  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  invention, 
and,  vrith  httle  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  thev  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  transla- 
tion, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first 
words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rec- 
tify, and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the 
certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,  in  his 
nuno,  a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call. 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself 
to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  transla^ 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
efifusions  were  always  voluntary,  and  liis  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himself.  His  independence  se- 
cured him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic ;  he  never  exchanged 
{>rai8e  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  condo- 
ence  or  congratulation.    His  poems,  therefore, 
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were  ecarcely  ever  temporary.  He  eufiered 
coronations  and  royal  marriagOB  to  pass  without 
a  song ;  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events,  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
disposition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the  Graces  and 
Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  mul- 
titudes have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  pro- 
duce nothin|r  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
suffered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends^  and  lis- 
tened with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own 
judffment 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  liberality;  and  periiaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if^he  be  compared 
with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numl>ers. 
But  Dryden  never  desured  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people ;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contented  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it 
from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  him- 
self. He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every 
part  with  indefati^ble  diligeqce,  tiU  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  lus  pieces  very  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  end  reconsi- 
dered them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brouj^ht  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  mi^ht  be  fairly  copied. 
**  Almost  every  line,**  he  said,  "  was  then  writ- 
tea  twice  <»rer;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
whieh  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for 
the  press,  wHh  almost  eveiy  line  written  twice 
over  a  Meosd  fkaa" 


His  declaration,  that  his  care  lor 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  it] 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoi 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  c 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  foUo 
appears  to  have  revised  the  '*  Iliad," 
it  from  some  of  its  imperfections ;  anc 
say  on  Criticism  **  received  many  imp 
after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  i 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  pc 
ju^meut  of  l5ryden;  but  Dryden 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superi 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  CMduc 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  t 
author,  had  been  allowed  more  time 
with  better  means  of  information, 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  I 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extena* 
ference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  mc 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  fab ! 
ners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  i 
comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  thoi 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  mon 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  i 
both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  nis  prcdeoei 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  Tt 
of"^  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  D 
serves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ; 
strains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  oo 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  la 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gen 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  int 
ities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  e 
of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  vi 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  bj 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  coi 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  ja 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  eiu 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  anii 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation 
ed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  infem 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a 
cause  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  ot 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ; 
of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that,  if  he  hi 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems, 
performances  were  always  hasty,  eith 
oy  some  external  occasion,  or  extort 
mestic  necessity;  he  composed  wit 
sideration,  and  published  without  < 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  oi 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sougl 
that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution 
enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentimen 
tiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  suppl 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  mi 
continues  lon^r  on  the  wing.  If  of 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  t 
more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden 
passes  expectation^  and  Pope  never  f 
it  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  asto 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  Mrill,  I  hope,  when  it  is 
sidered,  be  found  just ;  and  if  the  reai 
suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself^  of  to 
fondness  for  the  memory  or  Dijfdan,  I 
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IM  liiflily  QOndemn  me:  for  meditation  and 
iiqnirj  maj.  periiaps,  show  him  the  reaaonable- 
aeit  or  my  detenmnation. 

Tn  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
cnmined,  not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight 
ftalts  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
tor  and  enect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  psjstorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
iailtte  retl  life,  req|uire  uo  experience;  and, 
ezidbttin^  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
|led  paasiona,  admit  no  subtie  reasoning  or  deep 
loqiiity.  Pope*s  Pastorals  are  not  howeyer  com- 
posed bat  with  close  thought;  theyhaye  refer- 
ssce  to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
jesr,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last. 
thst  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  ana 
dssth,  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
less of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
ccitaiDty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
neat  of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  proba- 
bly joft  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overiooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
aide  te  ImmaU  tn  tUenee. 

To  cliaxge  these  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, m  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
Tbs  imitations  are  so  ambitiouriy  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his 
litoatue  than  his  wit  It  is  surely  sufficient 
fiv  aa  aatfior  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
eofj  Ihe  poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, bet  to  have  obtamed  sufficient  power  of 
IsBfttfe^  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  vmoieation,  which  had  in  English  poetry  no 
ismiiuet,  nor  has  nnce  had  an  imitation. 

Thedengn  of  "  Windsor  Forest'*  is  evidenUy 
Mvad from  ^Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tioa  to  Waller's  poem  on  "The  Park;"  but 
Pspocaaaot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
taiMtf  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
ii|  Mnciiption,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
•aboitiination  of  parts  terminating 


in  the  pciodpel  and  original  design.  There  is 
lUi  went  in  roost  descriptive  poems^  because, 
•a  the  aeeme  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
■friy  aie  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
Older  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity 
Waifatomiy,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
As  hat  part  than  from  the  first.  The  attention, 
thsfifure,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pOBss,  most  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  oAera  to  its  reader. 

BiA  the  deaire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much 
iaMged ;  the  parts  of «  Windsor  Forest"  which 
danrfe  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
toeefivsa  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appear- 
aaea  of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
ofLedooa.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
Wded  the  rivers  that  "rise  from  their  oozy 
hsis**  to  tell  stories  of  heroes ;  aud  it  is  there- 
hn  strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  enlr  annatmral  but  lately  censured.  The 
rtaty  or  Lodona  ia  told  with  sweetness ;  but  a 
MW  ■Mtemorphoaia  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dknt ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  now  a  flower 
a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 

Tks  ''TsnmleofFnme"  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
*  ''enoosaiidbeaaties.''    Every  part  is  | 


splendid ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments : 
the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  skil- 
fully continuea  ;  the  imagery  is  properly  select- 
ed, and  learnedly  displayed ;  yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  or  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  rela- 
tion to  seneial  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
praise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah "  excels  the  "Pollio"  is 
no  ^at  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  what 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady "  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gende  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predommates  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  or  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  History  relates  that 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  mar^ 
riage  with  an  inferior;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love 
of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride.— 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right* 
The  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day '|  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  this  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried;  yet 
he  nas  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.— 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife ;  the  scene  of 
rope  is  laid  in  ima^nary  existence :  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acqmescence,  Dryden  witii  turw 
bulent  delight :  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  tne  passes  ofthe  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  setUed  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  vmtten  numeris 
lege  soltUU ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  performances 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  modem 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentiey, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Qreek 
Elxercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authorhy,  cried 

*  The  account  hereinbefore  j^yen  of  thie  lady  and  her 
catastrophe,  cited  by  Johnson  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  In  the  tmth  thereof,  seems  no  other  than 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  verses  themselves. 
I  haye  in  my  possesion  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  contain* 
ing  the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentieman 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  history.  HIni 
I  have  seen  ;  and,  from  a  memorandum  of  some  particu- 
lars to  the  purpose,  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of 
quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  iady*s  name 
was  withinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Winbury ;  that 
she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  haye  married  him ; 
that  her  guardian,  thougn  she  was  deformed  In  penoa* 
looking  upon  such  a  maich  as  beneath  her,  sent  bar  ft 
aeonvant;  and  that  a  nooaa,  and  not  a  sword,  psi  aa 
•ad  te  bar  Uftw— H. 


<Mit  at  U*t— "Kndu  wu  »  boU  fellow,  but 
thou  »rt  an  impudent  one." 

If  Pope'*  od«  be  particulatlj  inipected,  it  wib 
be  fannd  tlut  (he  fint  atinia  coiuuli  of  eouadi, 
well  choeen  indeed,  hut  odI^  (ounda, 

The  second  consiila  of  hypetboljcal  common- 
places, euily  (a  be  found,  md  perhaps  withoul. 
mach  difliculty  to  be  u  well  eiprened. 

In  Ihe  Ihjro,  bowener,  tbere  ue  nnmbera, 
inugee,  hannanj,  and  Tifiour,  not  unirorthy  the 
antagoniit  of  Dryden.     Had  all  been  like  I 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best 

The  next  atanua  place  uid  detain  m  in  the 
dark  and  diamal  legioiu  of  mythology,  ichere 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joj  nor  aorrow, 
can  be  found;  Ihe  poet  however  faithfully  U- 
tenda  oa :  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by 
el^ance  of  diclion,  or  aweelneu  of  Tenification 
but  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matteil 

T]ie  laet  stania  recura  again  to   common- 

Slaco.  The  conclusion  ia  loo  evidently  mo- 
etled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  same  fault ;  tbi 
compariaonof  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poeta  do  not  always  eipiess  Iheii  ow 
tbou^hta  1  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praii 
of  Muaic,  was  i|[nonuit  of  ita  piincipleB,  and  ii 
■ensible  of  its  eSbcta. 

One  of  fail  grealeal,  though  of  his  eeiliest 
workL  is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  :"  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  elae,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  fint  critics  and  the  first  poets,  -  - 
it  eihibita  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  ei 
hellish  or  dignify  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justnesa  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleas- 
ing to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he 
that  d^^la  himself  with  observing  that  such 
powera  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  hfe  was  ever  at  a  stand. 

To  metition  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es- 
say would  be  unprofitablv  tedious  ;  butlcannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's proeress  in  the  sciences  with  tho  journey 
of  a  trsveUet  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  b^t 
that  English  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  disphiy  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  these  qualiliea  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  iL  In  didactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  great  purpose  is  instniclion,  a 
aimile  may  be  ptaised  which  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble  ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
milted  which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  comjdete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing imaire  j  for  ■  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  rpi- 
Bode.  To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrautt  ludicrously 
called  "comparisons  with  a  long  tail."  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes 
failed ;  the  sUp-race,  compared  with  Ihe  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized;  Isnd 
and  water  make  all  the  difference:  when  Apollo, 
mnmng  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound 
'^■iag  •  ban,  there  is  nothing  gained ;   the 


I  idaaa  of  ^miit  and  flight  ate  too  plain  I 
I  made  plamer  ;  and  a  gM,  and  the  daugtiU 
'  god,  arc  Dot  represented  much  to  their  MVM 
.  by  a  hare  and  dog.  Tlie  nmile  of  the  Alp 
I  no  useless  parts,  yet  afibrds  a  striking  pictu 
I  itself;  it  makes  the  foregoing  position  Mtta 
derstood,  and  enables  it  to  take  faster  hgl 
the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  spprehendon 
elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  lihenise  dwell  a  little  on  tha 
bialed  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directad 
"  the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  Ihe  m 


This  notion  of  representative  metre,  aa 
desire  of  discovering  freqoent  adaplatiaiis  t 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my 
nion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  I 
ties.  All  that  can  furnish  this  repreaent 
are  Ihe  sounds  of  the  words  considered  m 
and  the  ^e  in  which  they  are  prononno 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  t 
hibit  the  noises  which  they  express,  at  ll 
ralllf,  groal.  Aim.  These,  however,  ate  bat 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nOi 
they  be  of  any  use  hut  when  sound  is  lo  b«1 
tinned.  The  time  of  pronunciation  was  ii 
dactylic  measures  nf  the  learned  langua^ 
pable  of  considerable  variety  ;  but  that  ta 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  OC  i 
tion,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  wen 
haps  expressed  by  venies  rapid  or  slow,  wi 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  il 
had  full  possession  of  hie  fancy  ;  but  oor 
guage  having  little  flexibility,  oor  leiacB 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  hi 
resemblances,  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  m 
from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  tbere  ia  saM 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  nft  line  olM  I 
couch,  or  between  Aord  syllables  and  toi 

Motion,  however,  may  he  in  some  sort  m 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspectei)  fla 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  olten  govelB 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  theirn 
ing.  One  of  their  most  successful  sttem|b 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus: 

Upa  y^'h'l'he'li^^'/hug'S^IiId^rwj 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  lo  mora  rfi 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  I    But  Ml 
same  numbers  lo  another  sense ; 
htle  many  a  uierrr  Isle,  and  muiT  >  sona, 
ecr'd  Ihe  rough  rmd,  wo  wl>h'd  ilie  roijli  road 

ick'd  our  ln)|Mlieiu  steps,  £r  all  was  lihT  gTBad 
We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay, 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  lo  show  how  Uttle  the  greatest  matt 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repreaenb 
liarmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  thai 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

mwelfbiioihr*' 


e  of  Csmilla's  lighlness  of  foot,  ha  ' 


POPS. 


IM 


If  «lte  WM  MDooth ;  but  Diydon  taught  to  join 
The  TftTjinf  TerM,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  k>Df  majestic  march,  ^d  energy  divine. 

Hero  at«  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  same  poet  in  the  same  se(quence  of  syllables, 
cnept  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
M  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tor- 


Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
and,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
ti  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated 
eo  ''The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of 
•ftty  dasa,  from  the  critic  to  the  waiting-maid, 
it  b  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
whieh  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractiva  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it 
lather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Wtfburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per- 
ycadty,  has  remarked,  that  the  preternatural 
anitB  are  Tery  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poeni.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
nin  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
■001  a  cootest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
MBploiyiiBent  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
dles  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity ;  they  may 
pmdaee  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions : 
vhcD  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
&0I  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Discord 
CiDiioC  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
Fne  hiou^t  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
via  poiwerB  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
The  sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
aod  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
powerliil  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
I  er  the  field  of  battle ;  they  five  their  pro- 
fmhd^  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  n  saicL  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
tke  inventor  or  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
wi^fAf  with  more  justice,  have  been  brought 
•tneit  the  author  m  the  *'  Iliad,"  who  doubtless 
MDpled  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
«Mt  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pspe  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he  not  assigned 
than  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 
before?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
int  poetical  existence  7  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
Is  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nd  ever  can  be  written. 

hi  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
ires,  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author. 
Kew  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
tkiags  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
■srer  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  m  a 
■aaeer  so  dear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  BO  fiirther  information,  but  immediately  min- 
§m  with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
Irats,  and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
ud  de^ts  a  Qnome. 

That  fiuniliar  things  are  made  new,  every 
pnagraph  will  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
n  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  com- 
noe  hit ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
sesa  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet 
Ihs  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
hefen  ne,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decora- 
that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every 
is  ^riking,  and  we  feel  all  tJie  appetite  of 
that  from  which  we  have  a  tnousand 
frscidioiialy  away. 


The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
laugh  at  "  the  little  unguarded  foliies  of  the  fe- 
male sex.'*  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock**  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  *'Lutrin,"  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  rope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergv 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charse 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mingled with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
game  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred,  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence ! 

The  Epistle  of  Ehiae  to  Ahdard  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub- 
ject is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  Uiose  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  for 
they  both  found  ouiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention ;  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  6tory  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  studi- 
ous perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curioia  felicitate  a 
fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  mystic  writers,  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  *'  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope  j**  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criucism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conduct- 
ed me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the  "Iliad,'*  a  performance  which  no  age  or  n»- 
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tion  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  trans- 
lation was  almost  unknown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Thev  had 
no  recourse  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
ties, but  sought  for  every  thinj^  in  Homer,  where, 
indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps An^uilara*8  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  wnich 
is  read  with  eagerness.  Tne  "  Iliad**  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 

Ser  juages  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
isgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left 
some  specimens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  G«rmanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients;  but  founa  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pa^es  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lan- 
guage with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gances to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
to  have  tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  dencient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
lines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard,  it  has  been  object- 
ed by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homencal ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
semblance of  the  original  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  un- 
affected majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  neeestiUts  quod 
cogii  dtfendU;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  be  forborne.  Tune  and  place  will  always 
enforce  regard.    In  estimating  this  translation, 

^  Bentley  was  one  of  th6M.  He  and  Pom,  aoon  after 
the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Meaa*a  at  dinner ; 
whim  Pope,  desiroua  of  hia  ofrinion  of  the  tranalation,  ad- 
dreeaed  him  thua :  "Dr.  Bentlejr,  I  ordered  mjr  book* 
aeller  to  send  jrou  your  bocka ;  I  hope  jrou  receiTed  them." 
Bentley,  who  had  purpoaeljr  STolded  aajrinc  any  thinff 
about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  underetand  him,  and 
aaked,  **  Booka  fbooka !  what  books  ?'*—**  My  Homer," 
replied  Pope,  "  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  aubacribe 
for.**—**  Oh,**  said  Bentley,  "  ay,  now  I  recollect— your 
traaslatioB »— b  is  a  preC^poesB,  Bfr.  Pope ;  but  yon 
MCeallkHoaMr.**->  %. 


consideration  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  aU, 
of  the  change  which  two  thousand  years  haye 
made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  saoM 
general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  ef 
Uie  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  by  eighteen  hundred  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  mucli 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  womd  be  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  boiw 
rowed  passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  whiA 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordinatioiii 
^n  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of 
Ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  fAam 
sense  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  r^ 
moves  uneasiness,  and  to  be  firee  from  pain  for  ft 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fai^ 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re* 
ception  till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  die* 
tion.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  tne  pro^;re88  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  Way  for  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  En^ish  "  Iliad,* 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  some  ones* 
pected  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  Mi 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  soitafalt 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
^at  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegaoet 
IS  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  thft 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  bft 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  suffideali 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri* 
ticism  which  would  destroy  the  power  of  plew> 
ing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope- wrote  for  hm 
own  age  and  his  own  nation:  he  knew  that  k 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  tbft 
sentiments  of  his  author^  he  therefore  madft 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  iub- 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  versioii  ii 
accompamed,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pMi 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  atlraet  thft 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  cftM 
appeared ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  deer 
dimculties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  sofiBcient 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  toonmek 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  afSscted  cayety  ;  that 
too  man^  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  thft 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sooietinMt 
the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Ev«ry  art  has  its  terrn^ 
and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  sQrte; 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  bo  tediMM^ 
but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment 

Of  the  "Odyssey'*  nothing  remains  to  be  ob» 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  gtnm 
to  both  translations,  and  a  partknkr  < 
tion  of  either  would  require  n  lufn 
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The  notes  were  written  W  Broome,  who  en- 
deafoored,  not  unsuccessUiUy,  to  imitate  his 
Btster. 

Of  the  *'Dunciad^  the  hint  is  confessedly 
taken  firom  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;*'  but  the 
pbui  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  lo 
cUim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  affords  the 
best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
Mtire  ludicrously  pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the 
tathor  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself,  I 
tm  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  in  which  Theo* 
btld  had  treated  his  Shakspeare,  and  regaining 
the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crushmg  his 
opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
to  fill  a  poeni,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
expense  he  might  divert  tbe  public 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  malig- 
nitv  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
nal. An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulncss  or  deformity  are 
Dot  culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
justly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
ooooar  oi  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
wliat  should  retrain  them?  impune  diem  con- 
punpterit  ingens  Telephus ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
only  will  censure  have  much  efi*3ct  The  satire 
which  brouzht  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the 
javoinof  Friam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
maj  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
orar  and  improves  judj^ment:  he  that  refines 
thepnblic  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

Tne  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ; 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  images. 
Fope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  dehght  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other 
tongne  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
eiery  ear  shrinks  from  the  mentbn. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofiensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
■sdi  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately 
Bombers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
"Donciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  published,  with  all  its  varia- 
tions. 

The  "Elssay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  loxi^  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happiest  ofi'ope's  performances.    The  sub- 
ject u  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  anew 
rtody :  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.    Thus 
be  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an 
order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infi- 
nite excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best    He 
finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  "some- 
where;" and  that  "all  the  question  is,  whether 
man  be  in  a  wrong  place.'^    Surely  i£,  according  I 
to  the  poet's  Lcibmtian  reimning,  we  may  infer  I 
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that  man  ought  to  be,  only  because  he  is  ;  we 
may  allow  that  this  place  is  the  right  place,  be> 
cause  he  has  it  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  somewhere  and  ^acej  and 
xorong  jplace^  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom, he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself ;  that 
we  see  but  UtUe,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  "  from  infinite  to  nothing," 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equallr 
ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  "  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise." 

The  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  these  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay, 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  ?— 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator, 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that  the  arts 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  those  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious,  of  uncer- 
tain duration  and  doubtful  effect ;  that  our  tnie 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  hap- 
piness is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweet- 
ness of  melody.  The  vijrorous  contraction  of 
some  Uioughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  soflness,  of  the 
verses,  enchain  philosophy,  ruspend  criticism, 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  "  Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more  Unes 
unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works. 

The  Characters  of  J4en  and  Women  are  the 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  life : 
much  labooi  mb  beoa  bestowed  upon  then,  ana 
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Pope  rtty  seldom  laboured  in  Tain.  That  hia 
excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  recom- 
mend a  comparison  of  his  Characters  of  Women 
with  Boilcau*8  satire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with 
how  much  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is 
investigated  and  female  excellence  selected ; 
and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
leau  should  be  found  inferior.  The  Characters 
o/Men^  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pas- 
sages exquisitely  beautiful.  The  "Gem  and 
the  Flower"  will  not  easily  bo  equalled.  In  the 
women's  part  are  some  defects ;  the  character  of 
Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of  Clodio : 
and  some  of  tlie  female  characters  may  be  found 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  men  ;  what  is 
said  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last.  In 
one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
Elegy  on  "Good  Sense  ;"  and  the  other,  the 
"  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  "  The  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  per- 
formance consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties  contains  more  strik- 
ing paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 
brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self- 
defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or 
dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindication  of  his  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire 
upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  "The  Epi- 
logue to  the  Satires,"  it  M*as  very  justly  remarked 
by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, but  that  it  had  no  single  passage  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  ^r  tlie  dignity  of 
▼ice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  |^nius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favourite  by  its  facility ; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  rec^uircd  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts 
or  familiar  imases ;  but  what  is  easy  is  seldom 
excellent :  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  compiirison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
oflen  detect  strained  applications.  Eetween  Ro- 
man images  and  English  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileable  dissimilitude,  and  the  work 
will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient 
nor  modem.* 


*  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  witich  belongs 
a  story  that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  rehtte : 

*'  Slander  or  poison  dread  rrora  Delia's  rage  ; 
Harsh  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  ♦*♦*.» 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  con- 
oiivtafig  that  his  name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  sent 
Mi  dark  lo  Bfr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  insult.    Pope 


Pope  had,  in  proportiotis  very  nicely  tdjoiM 
to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  convtitote 
genius.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  trains 
of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery 
displayed,  as  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and 
by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  embellisli- 
ments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 
He  had  imagination  which  sttongly  impre^set 
on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey 
to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  inci- 
dents of  life,  and  energies  of  passion,  as  ia  his 
"Eloisa,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "Ethic 
Epistles."  He  had  iudginent  which  selects 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 
requires,  and,  by  .separating  the  essence  of  things 
from  its  concomitant?,  oflen  makes  the  represen- 
tation more  powerful  than  the  reality ;  and  he 
had  colours  of  language  always  before  him, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodate 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Ho- 
mer*8  sentiments  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as 
meaning:  "Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inaiti* 
rulate  poetry ;"  among  the  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  nis 
metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  he 
discovered  the  most  perfect  fabric  of  Enplish 
verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  onlv  which 
he  found  the  best;  in  consequence  ot'  which 
restraint,  his-  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too 
uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  te 
be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles 
rather  than  perception  ;  and  who  would  even 
themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if 
he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention  by  studied  dis> 
cords,  or  affected  to  break  his  lines  and  rary  his 
pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versi- 
fication, he  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  mi^ht 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  should  overoalance 
the  advantage.  The  construction  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical:  with  tboes 
rhymes  which  presirription  had  conjoined,  he 
contented  himself,  without  regard  to  Swift's 
remonstrances,  though  there  was  no  striking 
consonance ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  smsU 
distance,  to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swill's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  triplets  he  paid  little  regard  ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fcnton,  too 
rarely;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unsuccessfully,  except  once  in  the  "Kape 
of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  his 
verses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.     Each  of 

told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by 
many  monosyllables  other  than  the  judge's  name>- 
♦'But,  8lr,»'  said  the  cleric,  •*  the  judge  aayt  that  no  ocber 
word  will  make  sence  of  the  passage.**  **  80  then  k 
seems,**  says  Pope,  *'your  roaster  \n  notonly  ajudgt* 
but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  odds  are  against  ma* 
Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  1  will  Ml 
contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  bt 
may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases.**— H. 


FOPB. 
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the  six  fint  lines  of  the  "Iliad"  might  lose  two 
lyllables  with  very  little  diminution  of  the  mean- 
ing; and  sometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  labour, 
one  verse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
sometimes  vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which 
Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gi'atified  was 
this: 

Lo,  where  BC-eotis  sleep?,  and  hardiy  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 

Bat  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 
eorer. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely 
t  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
etically elegant  in  the  English  language,  which 
Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  p-»s3es3ion  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  enii- 
neat,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 

E reserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  un- 
kely.  When^  in  his  last  years.  Hall's  Satires 
were  shown  him,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  imag:e8  others  may 
imxiuce;  but  to  attempt  any  further  improve- 
ment of  versification  will  hi  dinjjerous.  A>*t 
aod  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  an- 
iver  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked. 
Whether  Pope  was  a  poet ?  otherwise  than  by 
tsking,  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness 
or  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
dude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Lee  us  look 
nNud  upon  the  present  time,  and  bark  upon  the 
put ;  let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  o(  man- 
kind has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productioas  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
sod  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
{nited.  Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  ver* 
MOO,  the  name  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed 
him ;  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad"  were  to  class 
hit  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  hi^h  place 
to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  thp  hands  of  Lord  Hardwickc,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

"To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's, 

at  Fulham. 
"Sir, 
"  The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;    and  the 
speed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

**  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 

by  commendations  so  ill  bestowed  upon  me ; 

but,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness 

of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 

kinldly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 

a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than 

lo  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.    The  greater  part 

cf  those  deviations  from  the  Greek  which  you 

Ittve  ofaMnrred,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  much  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are 
decried  for  the  badness  of  their  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  eeniune 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  ol  all  for- 
mer explainers,  in  several  hundred  places;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes, 
that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the  old 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
impcrfjctness  in  the  language,  overruled  me. 
However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my 
opinion  ;  fir  men  (let  them  say  what  they  will) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares 
with  their  own.  B-it  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment, 
sinc3  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your 
criticisuis  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  shall  make  my  profit  of  tnem ;  lo  give  you 
Svime  proof  that  1  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  b:\re  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Drydcn's  eximplc  for  each  of  them.  And  this, 
I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procui-e,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  tlie 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa* 
tions  of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by 
soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  ti-ans- 
lator  of  Homer  ouglit  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  reason  why  all  translations 
fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
straint they  are  obUged  to  renders  them  heavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  lan^age,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet  his  dic- 
tion, contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  lime  very 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedanti'y  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsiderately: 
what  farlher'thoughts  I  have  upon  tliis  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meetj  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly 
I  am,  sir, 

"Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  A.  POFR.» 
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POPE. 


The  criticism  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which 
«ras  printed  in  "  The  Universal   Visitor,"  is 

E laced  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to 
e  inserted  in  the  Life. 

Eyert  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
nave  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
at  this  visitf  to  entertain  tlic  young  students  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  charac- 
ter of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or 
prose.  It  is  indeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone 
but  by  our  friends  ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain 
or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  have  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 

I. 

On  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  Church  qf 
Wythyham  in  Su»ux. 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  muse's  pride, 

Patron  of  aru,  and  judge  of  nature,  died — 

The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great; 

Of  fo)>8  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state } 

Yet  ttuft  hi-)  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 

Blest  satirist !  who  touchM  the  means  so  true. 

As  show'd  Vice  hud  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleat  Courtier  !  who  could  king  and  country  please, 

Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendships  and  his  ease. 

Blest  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 

Reflecting',  and  reflected  nn  his  r.ice  ; 

Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorseta  thine. 

And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind 
of  information  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
man  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected  dicK).  There 
are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  praise  as- 
cribed to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to 
exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us 
much  to  wonder  that  he  should  die.  What  is 
meant  hj  '*  judge  of  nature,"  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judtrment ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly  called  na- 
ture by  the  critics,  a  just  repre^tentation  of  things 
really  existing  and  actions  really  performed,  na- 
ture cannot  be  properly  opposed  to  art ;  nature 
being,  in  this  sense,  only  tne  best  effect  of  art. 

The  scourge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is 
intended,  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pride 
in  the  great  is  indeed  well  enou£rh  connected  with 
knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather 
too  ludicrous  and  light ;  hut  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  M'ill  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops 
in  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  t3rranny 
or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Yet  soft  his  nature — 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first 
bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.  The  next  verse 
is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blest  sathlst  !— 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
was  not  the  author.    I  do  not  mean  to  blame 


these  imitatbns  with  much  harshness ;  in  leof 
performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided, 
and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  because 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  naturally  in- 
volve them,  or  the  scantiness  of  tne  subject  allow 
little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own  ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  muses 
his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier ! 

\Vhether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commend- 
ed for  keeping  his  east  sacred^  may  perhaps  be 
disputable.  To  please  king  and  country,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  timoS| 
was  a  very  imcommon  instance  of  prud'^nce  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  his  ease.  1 
wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  more  accn- 
ratelv  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  composition 
but  where  some  reference  may  be  nuiae  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendship  sacred, 
because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful 
ties  ;  but  mcthinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a  burlesque 
sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer ! 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  con- 
nexion with  his  peerage  ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  uther  man  whose  ancestors  were  remember- 
ed, or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sir  Willtam  Trumbull,  ont  qf  thtprmofti 
Secretaries  of  State  to  Kiiro  William  lU.  wum% 
having  resigned  his  place^  died  in  hie  reHrememt  flf 
Eatthanuttead  in  ^er/uAtre,  1716. 

A  pleasing  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent,  constant,  yet  redfii'd; 

Honour  unchang'd,  a  principle  profeet, 

Fix*d  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest ; 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  nis  country  true  ; 

Fill  d  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free  ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hste  of  tyranny  ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who,  now  from  earth  removM, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap- 
pears, at  tne  first  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to 
convey  some  account  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what 
purpose  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 
nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  vir- 
tues and  qualities  so  recounted  in  cither  are 
scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be 
read  upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has 
it  to  tne  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the 
earth  and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  make 
his  purpose  known  by  adventitious  help  7 

I'his  epitauh  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and 
contains  notning  striking  or  particular ;  but  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  blam^  for  the  defects  of  his 
subject    He  said,  perhaps,  the  best  that  ooold 
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be  ttid.  There  tre,  however,  some  defects 
winch  were  not  made  necessary  by  the  character 
in  which  he  was  employed.  There  is  no  oppo- 
Btion  between  an  konesl  courtier  and  a  patriot; 
for,  an  konest  courtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
short  compositions  to  closo  his  verse  with  the 
vord  too:  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis  ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  len^h  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
fUed  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adaptation  to  an]^  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
racter, nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
scrilxML  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  conspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison  aRer 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without 
my  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Tnim- 
bdl  be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint? 

III. 

0»At  HoH.  SiMOir  HARcorRT,  only  Son  of  the  Lord 
ChaneeUoT  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  of  StarUoii' 
Hareeurt  in  Oxfordshirei  1720. 

TothbMd  ahrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd.  the  eon  most  dear : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joj,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  eare  his  father  grief  bui  when  he  died. 

tfow  rain  is  reason  !  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
irropemuat  tell  what  Harcourt  cnnnot  speak. 
Oh !  lei  thy  once-lov*d  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  wkh  a  father^s  sorrows  mix  his  own  ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
vtful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must 
eoocur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  but 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
dkeseoie. 

IV. 

On  James  CRAOGi,  Esq. 
In  fVeatminater  Abbey, 

JACOBVS   CRA60S, 

RSei   MAONJC    BRlTAi«?riA   A   SECRETXS 

ET  CONSILIIS   SAlfCTIORIBVS 

FincinS  PARITER  AC  POPVM  AMOR  ET  DELICXX  : 

▼IXIT  TITVLIS   ET   I5VIDfA    MAJOR 

ARIVOS   UEV    PAVCOS,   XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.   XVI.   MDCCXX. 


1,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sincere, 
h  acUun  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  ssrv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  fajn*d  no  title,  and  who  loM  no  friend  ! 
Eanoblad  l>y  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Frak>d,  wept,  and  honour'd  by  the  Muse  he  lov*d ! 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
toded  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
tre  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
tit  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 


•  Maiar  Beroardi,  who  died  In  Newgaie,  Sept.  30, 
miiM  Gtol.  lisf.vol.  L  p.  195^5. 


We  may,  however,  observe  some  defects.  Thers 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  couplet:  it 
is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  sincere^  true, 
Viiid  faithful,  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious  :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  gained  no  titles  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  h^re  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  same  inscription  Latin  and 
English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  language 
be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  tell 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re- 
sembles the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  signs. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  Rowe. 
In  IVeatminater  Abbey.* 

Thv  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trun, 
Ana,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namele.<«9  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inouiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest !    , 
One  grateful  woman  to  ihy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
longs less  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  little  information  concerning 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  temple :  the  an- 
cient worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  cease 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
TVho  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaai,\ 

Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  sober  sense ; 
No  con'inesl  she,  but  o  er  herself,  deslr  d  : 
No  ai'ts  essay  d,  but  not  to  be  a(lmir^l. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convi  .r'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  compos  d  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  sironir,  yet  ao  refln'd, 
Hcav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  lonnres  tried  j 
The  saint  sustain  d  It,  but  the  woman  died. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discnminated  by  any  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he 


*  This  was  altered  much  for  the  better  as  it  now  atands 
on  the  monument  In  the  Abbey,  erected  to  Rowe  and  his 
daughter. — Warb. 

t  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  pariah  church  of  Su  Mar* 
fSNC,  Wsstmiostar^— H. 
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departf  weary  and  disffusted  from  the  ostenta^ 
tioui,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a 
character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions, 
or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament 
tiiat  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the 
verses  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common- places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only 
virtue  is  said  to  be  our  own.  I  once  heard  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble  panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hoir.  Robert  Diobv,  and 
of  hie  Sister  Mart,  erected  by  their  Father,  Oie 
Lord  Diobv,  in  'the  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dor- 
ietshire,  1727. 

Oo  !  fair  example  of  untainted  yonth, 

Of  modest  wiMom  and  pacific  truth : 

Composed  in  sufferings,  and  irf  joy  sedate, 

Good  without  noise,  without  pretention  great: 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 

Whu  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind, 

Lorer  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind  : 

Oo,  live  !  for  heav'n  s  eternal  yesa*  is  thine, 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom. 
Pensive  hast  followM  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
8teer*d  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Oo,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
Oo,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Mortality's  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
>Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
general  indiscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  ability  of  the  writer*;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  a/7,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another ;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.  These  arc  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendsliip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for- 
given if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  utters  the  same  praises  over  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how 
often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs  which  he 
composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lineSi  in  whicn  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
wiU  Ctniy  be  found  in  all  the  reit  of  his  works. 


In  the  eight  lines  which  make  the  character  of 
Di^bv,  there  b  scarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  foimd  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dry  den.  The 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Harcourt, 
but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kveller. 
/n  IVestmintler  Abbey,  1723. 

Kneller,  by  HeaVn,  and  U'  t  a  roaster  tauffht. 
Whoso  art  was  nature  and  whose  picture^  thought, 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatch  d  from  fate 
Whateer  was  beauteous  or  whate'cr  waa  CTcat, 
Lies  crowned  with  prince's  honours,  poet  s  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear'd  he  miiiht  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crovmtd  not  being 
applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  joyj ;  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 

On  Geiteral  Heitrt  Withers. 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thnu  bravest,  gentlest  mind ! 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  mpre  of  human  kind. 
O !  burn  to  annH  f  O  !  worth  in  youth  approT'd  ! 
O  !  soft  humanity  in  age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vetran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  ihee  remors 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love  ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epiteph  on  Withers  affords  another  in- 
stance of  common-places,  though  somewhat  di- 
versified by  mingled  quahties  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in  our 
language :  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy;  thevahie 
expressed  for  him,  by  different  sorts  of  men, 
raises  him  to  esteem  :  there  is  yet  something  of 
the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph 
to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose 
the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  ore  dearly  bought 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  tnat 
follow  them. 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fewtoit. 
At  Easthamatead  in  Berkshire,  1790. 

This  modest  Ftone,  whot  few  vain  marbles  na. 
May  truly  say,  Here  lies  an  honest  man  j 
A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate, 
Whom  Henv'n  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 
F'  e  to  loud  praiec,  and  friend  to  learnt  eaas. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  Inok'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  lo  fear : 
From  Nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thaak'd  Heaven  that  he  livd,  and  that  is  oML 
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The  first  coaplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
fiom  Cnishaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a 
•pedes  of  praise  peculiar,  origfinal,  and  just. — 
Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have 
flhded,  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wise  and 
food.  The  character  of  Benton  was  so  amiable, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
iMOgrapher  to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  ad- 
Tinlase  of  posterity.  If  ho  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  oi  genius,  he  mav  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to 
hb  writings,  censure  could  find  very  little  to 
Uime  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Mr.  Gat. 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  1732. 

or  manners  gentle,  of  atTeciinns  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  nmn ;  simplicity,  a  child : 
WHhntiire  humour  temp^riii?  virtuous  rage, 
FofTD'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age ; 
ibore  teropCaiion  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupte<l,  e'en  amonc  th  •  great; 
A  fife  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
UnbUm'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
b  miz'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kin?.^  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  got)d  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms^Here  lies  Gay. 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
iBDn  degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  suc- 
cessfully executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  ima^^^nation, 
vhich  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  he 
percdves  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  miad  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
wUch  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  Ihem 
Ittst 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mUd  affee- 
tins,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 


That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wU  is  a  very  frigid 
eommendation  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet.  The  wU  of  marif*  and  the 
ttm^UeUy  of  a  ekUd,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
tiast,  and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
teOectnal  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properiy  intro- 
dioced  after  the  mention  of  mUdness  and  gentle- 
Ness,  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
imcter ;  for  a  man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper 
bis  rage  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  the  opposition  is  obvi- 
ous and  the  worn  lash,  used  absolutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  safe 
emnpaniun  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
▼ice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every 
man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  vriter  of  hisepi- 

•  **  He/  V3/  wa«  more  than  many  her  innocence  a  cAt7(2." 

Drjfden  on  Mrs.  IUlligr«w.~C. 


taph,  supposed  to  be  lamented ;  and  therefore 
this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar;  the 
adjectives  are  without  aiy  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject. 

Tiie  thought  in  tho  last  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bosoms  of  the  worthy  and  the  good, 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line, 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  NcwTOir. 
In  Westminster  Abbey, 

ISAACUS  NEWTONIUS: 

Quern  Immortalem 

Teatantur,  Tempos^  Natura,  Ccuum, 

Morialem 

Hoc  m  armor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 

God  said,  Let  Newton  be  !  And  all  was  light 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem 
not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Jmtnortalis  and  Mor* 
talis  is  0  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  Uiat  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIIL 

On  Edmund  Dukr  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in 
the  19<A  Year  of  his  Age,  1735. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crown»d. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parentis  Justest  pride  from  fate, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  stste : 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approvHi, 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  softer  lionours,  and  less  noisy  fame, 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart: 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  siv'n, 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heav*n. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
fest;  butt  know  not  for  what  reason.  Tocroirn 
with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opentn^^  virtues  bloom" 
\nx  round  is  something  like  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic  Jirt  is 
another  couplet  used  for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly 
desencc  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble ''Dialogue*'  between  He  and  She  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he  confounds 
the  uving  man  with  the  dead : 

tinder  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  tmder  this  turf,  fcc 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  un- 
der what  he  is  buried,  is  easily  decided.  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  foUy 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  bat  httle  new ;  efSD  lUi 


PITT. 


wretrJiedness  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  following  tuneless  lines : 

Ludorici  Areosti  humnntur  oua 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  aub  hac  humo,  aati 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  beni^nus  hsrcs 

Sive  hxrede  beni^nior  comes,  aeu 

Opportunius  inciUens  Viator : 

Nam  scire  haud  poiuii  fuiura,  aad  nee 


Tanti  erat  racunm  8{bl  cadarer 
Vt  umam  cuperet  parare  TirenSf 
ViTens  ista  lamen  Bibi  paraviL 
Ques  inscribi  voluit  9uo  sepulchro 
Olini  siqQod  halteret  ia  sepuJchrum. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  a 
his  trifle  would  have  ever  had  such  an  i 
imitator. 


PITT. 


Christopher  Pitt,  of  whom,  whatever  I  shall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  bom  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a 
physician  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  College,  in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan^s 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have 
teen  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression 
of  such  a  work,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books  ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 
pem,  in  Dorsetshire,  (1722^  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire;  and,  re- 
signing his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
(1724.) 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida*s 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilfiil  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  images  expressed;  a  beauty 
which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and 
exemplifled. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleasing  b^  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where  he  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  something  of  the  scholar's  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
spect ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and  honour- 
aole,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  "  Miscellany," 
published  in  1727,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
kaow :  those  which  have  datea  appear  to  liave 


been  very  early  productions ;  and  I  hai 
served  that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  "  Vida"  animate 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirt 
he  published  a  version  of  the  first  boo 
"  iEneid."  This  being,  I  suppose,  coo 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  aflcrwar 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertiae 
which  he  represents  himself  as  transla) 
great  indifference,  and  with  a  progress 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This  Cf 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  r 

At  last,  without  any  further  content 
his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  "  JEneii 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  po 
with  his  other  poems.*  It  would  oi 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comp 
two  best  translations  tnat  perhaps  were 
duced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  author 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Drydc 
rallv  observed  his  failures,  and  avoid< 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  "Iliad.* 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  ana 
versification.  With  these  ad  vantages,  i 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  successful] 
particular  passages  and  esca*pe  many  ei 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  pemap 
suit  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  re 
ward  by  his  general  vijgour  and  spii^ 
and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemp 
excellence  of  a  single  couplet :  that  ] 
faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  ddij 
that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the 
of  a  cold  and  liFtless  perusal ;  that  Pit 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  tha 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputatio 
this  great  work  deservedly  conferred  ;  € 
the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  undei 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscriptioi 

In  Memory  of 
CliR.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  lalenis  iii  pfieiry  ; 

and  yet  more 

For  Iho  universal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  priniiiive 

limpl'city  of  his  manners. 

He  live  1  innocent ; 

and  died  beloved, 

AjT.  13. \74S. 

Aged  43. 

*  It  has  finee  been  added  to  thecollectte 


THOMSON. 


James  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
September  7,  1700,  at  E^nam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Hume,*  mherited  as 
oo>heire8s  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re- 
renae  of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
ins  fanuly,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
cartoQ,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  nnconmion  promises  of  future  excellence, 
Qodertook  to  superintend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
leuning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
lie  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tomn  ;**  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
npoior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
hyn  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
ao  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
tbe  foregoing  year. 

From  the  scnool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
viiere  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  nis 
bthsr  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  motlMsr,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
vhit  money  a  mortgage  could  afford,  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see 
bo  son  rising  into  eminence. 

Tbe  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
Udb  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
•ehoo],  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
Ae  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
•0  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  ot  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
imsQage  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
eent  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
tbooghts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blos- 
soms 01  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  produc- 
tioDS  to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but 
finding  other  judges  more  favoumble,  he  did  not 
aufier  himseu  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
Tanta^  was  London  ;  a  place  too  wiae  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
figrnity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous, and  would  fincT  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
iras  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
assistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received ; 
however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  cn- 


•  Hi«  roocher'8  name  was  Beatrix  Trouer.  His  grand- 
■MCher**  nams  wm  Home. — C. 
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couragement,  and  came  to    seek  in  London 
patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet| 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  cuiiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was 
his  "  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  per- 
suaded to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low 
price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his 
eye  upon  it,  "Wsls  so  deUghted  that  he  ran  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thom- 
son obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill, 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expressicm  of 
servile  adulation. 

"Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  nim  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten- 
tion by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  m  twen- 
ty guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr. 
Hill  : 

**  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question.  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  tliis,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
cb\\  a  civil  manner ;  asked  me  some  common* 
place  questions,  and  made  me  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas^  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de* 
served ;  and  shaU  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity,, 
or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
address." 

The  poem,  which  beinff  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  one  edition  was  very 
speedOy  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends;  among  others 
Dr.  Runme,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  hOk  recommended  him  to  the- 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

"Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tions, not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet, 
(then  MaUoch,)  and  Mira,  the  fictitious 


of  s  lidy  onee  too-well  known.  Why  tha  dedl- 
c&tionB  ire,  to  "Winler"  and  the  other  Seuons, 
contrarilv  to  cuslom,  lefl  oul  in  the  collect«ri 
works,  ite  reader  m«y  inquire. 

Theneit  year  (1727)  he  dietinpiiahed  him- 
seK  by  three  p  iiblica  lions :  of  "Summer,"  in 
pursuanee  of  hia  plan;  of  "A  Poem  on  the 
Deatli  of  Sit  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  wts  en- 
■bled  to  perform  aa  an  ejBCl  pbilosophet  by  the 
inatmction  of  Mr.  Gray;  and  of  "Bntannin," 
a  kind  of  poeticsl  invective  againat  the  minulrj-, 
whom  tho  nation  then  thought  not  forwar.J 
enoufh  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  tkr 
Spunsrds.  By  this  piece  be  declared  himaelt 
an  adherent  to  the  apposition,  aud  had  therefoii' 
no  favour  to  expect  from  the  court. 

Thomaon,  having  been  some  lime  entertained 
in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desiroui 
of  testifying  hia  gratitude  by  making  him  tho 
patron  of  hia  "  Summer;"  but  iJie  aame  kind- 
neaa  which  had  first  diapoaed  Lord  Binning  t.i 
encouiage  him  determined  him  to  refuse  th-' 
dedication,  which  was  by  hia  advice  addreeae-i 
to  Mr.  Doddinpon,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poeL 
"Spring"  was  jiubliahed  next  year,  with  ii 
dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford;  whoar 


poet  into  the  coiintry,  i 

aasiit  her  iludies.    Thii 

nier  conferred  on  Thomson,  who  look  more  de 

li^hl  in  corouam^  with  Lord  Hertford  and  hi 

f 1.    .1 —    _„:..:„,  Yigj   ladyabip'a  pootica 


m  to  which  the  "Spring"' 
and  "  Summer"  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
aiming,  and  waa  delayed  till  he  published  (1730) 
bia  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  "So| 
niaba,"  which  raiasd  aurh  expectation,  that  eveij 
rehearsal  was  di^ified  with  a  aploDdid  audience, 
cdlected  to  anticipate  the  delight  that 
paring  for  the  public.   It  was  obserred, 
that  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  tbi 
company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  bad  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of 
■uccess.  Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taale  of  pleasure.    There  is  a  feeble  line  in 

O  Sophonbba,  SophcmJgba,  0 1 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggiah  parody — 
O  Jeram)'  Thomson,  Jeauaj  Thomsen,  O ! 
which  for  a  while  was  echoed  thftnigh  the  town. 

1  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Sophonisba"  the  firat  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  Snish 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  hoet  wen  added  by 
MoUeL 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influeiKe  of  Dr.  Rundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  recdve  new  im- 
presNona,  to  nave  his  opiniona  rectified,  and  Ma 
views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  that  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  aU 

.L.  : 1  :_._!. 1  •■■laTj;  he  wa 

oveltiea ; 


.  without  eipetue;  and  nusfat  expae 
when  he  relumed  borne  a  certain  establishiMU 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  oppnntiaa  ta 
Sir  Robert  Walpote  had  filled  the  nation  wid 
clamouni  for  liberty  of  which  no  man  felt  tb) 
want :  and  with  care  for  libeny,  which  was  Ml 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  C<w- 
tinent,  found  or  fancied  ao  many  evils  ariiiag 
from  the  tyranny  of  other  govemmeDts,  that  M 
reaolved  to  write  a  veij  long  poem,  in  five  paitik 
upon  Liberty, 

While  he  was  buay  on  ihe  fiiM  book,  Mn 
Talbot  died  ;  and  Thomson,  who  liad  baaa 
rewarded  for  hia  attendance  by  the  placa  tl 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  mJtiM  linear 
decent  tribute  to  hia  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  apaa^ 
and  Ihe  author  congratulated  himaclfopoo  ■!,■( 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  lua  raad« 

demned  to  harbour  apidera  and  to  gather  dost; 
none  of  Thomaon'a  performances  ware  ao  litda 
regard ed. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneoaa ; 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  images  muat  tire  in 
timej  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prov«4 
position  which  nobody  denied,  ■■  it  waa  fniM 
the  beginning  superfluous,  most  quickly  grow 
■"--Tusting. 

The  poem  of"  Liberty"  does  not  now  apptar 

its  otiginal  slate;    but,  when  the  aulhort 

-ks  were  collected  aiUr  his  death,  was  shnW 

d  by  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  wilh  a  libo^ 

which,  as  il  has  a  mamfeat  tendency  to  leana 

the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confoood  (hi 

i^baratlerii  of  authors,  by  "irfcifg  one  man  wtill 

Qy  the  judi^ment  of  another,  caiuiol  be  jus^Sld 

t>y  any  eupposed  propriety  of  the  altentiDiL  or 

lundnesa  of  the  friend. — I  wish  to  see  jr  iiiliihilai 


Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  a^ 

leems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  his  poetng 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  am 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  b» 
r.ame  vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Haidwicks 
delayed  for  aome  timo  to  give  il  away.  Then- 
son's  bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  otliet  moliw 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  himfiDn 
soliciUng;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not 
tjive  him  what  he  would  not  asli. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigance ;  btf 

the  Prince  of  Walea  was  at  that  time  straaliBi 

far  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  (^HrXjt- 

tieton  professed  himself  the  patron  of  vrit;  la 

'  'm  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  Iwing  gijb 

terrogated  about  the  state  of  his  a&ira,  wM, 

that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  poatun  than 

rmerly;"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  himoC 

le  hundred  poonda  a  year. 

Being   DOW  obliged  to  vrrite,  he  projucad 

(1739*)  the  tragedy  of  "Agamemnon,"  whi^ 

was  much  shortened  in  the  representation.    It 

had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  my- 

rbolwcal  atories,  and  was  only  endured,  bit 

not  Isvouied.    It  struggled  with  such  ffficiltf 

through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson,  Gomi^ 
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late  to  his  tiendt  with  whom  he  was  to  sap,  ez- 
enad  his  dcday  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  duordered  his  wig,  tliat 
he  could  not  come  till  ho  had  been  refitted  by  a 
barber. 

Hs  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
pJ^aj,  he  accompanied  the  placers  by  audible 
recitation,  till  a  triendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
aleacsL  Pope  countenanced  *' Agamemnon,*' 
bj  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wel- 
eoned  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap ;  he  had 
nodi  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  iji  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of^  which 
bowerer  he  abated  the  vdae,  by  translating 
lome  of  the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  forlicensing 
pjajs,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pro- 
Utttioa  of  '^Gostavus  Vasa,"  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
iibnal  sobscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
''Edward  and  Eleonora,'*  ofiered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
btve  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
detvoored  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
vUch  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
tnatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial 
tiiteit  remarked,  that  *'  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
vUeh  waa  not  agreeable  to  Briiannia  in  any 


He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction 
witk  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of  "  Alfred,*' 
which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden- 


His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
SJfjflBnnda,"  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tngedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
Itige.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
bjr  tbo  bant  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
Oiafififld  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
Bid  ranch  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and  his  diffusive 
MMJ  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
ad  ooofenred  upon  him  the  office  of  surve^or- 
faienl  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  wmch, 
wiMn  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
ftiaa  hundrea  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  mece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
"Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with 
fiwt  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
mlMSf  luzory  that  fills  the  imagination. 
He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 

ait ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between 
idon  and  Kew,  be  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
ttnt  pat  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
eat  an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
cneted  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
ma^  and  **  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  of  a 
doQ  coontenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  un- 
imnting  appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
hmt  dieeiful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his 
fiiends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriola- 
■ns,"  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron.  Sir 
George  Ljrttleton^  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
dM  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


prologue,  which  Ctuin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
maimer  as  showed  him  "  to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
sion, "no  actor."  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Cluin ;  who 
is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present ;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  both,  for  friendship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remit- 
ted to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with 
great  tenderness, -as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
inff  the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Bot* 
well,  from  whom  I  received  it 

"  Hagely,in  Worcestershire^ 
"October  the  4th,  1747. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 
"I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it 
Don't  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond- 
ent, that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  afiections  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint against  you,  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  hear  you  have  a  ^[ood,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  ^ou.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
they  left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  longer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfiuly  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for  you  must  needs  have 
had  a  particular  tender  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  youth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  an(f  engager 
of  hearts,  mutual  hanlship.  That  it  was  in  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — But  enous^h 
of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

"  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  mar- 
rying again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  don't 
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many  at  all.  My  circumstances  have  hitherto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 
such  a  state ;  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  wilf  be  glad  to 
hear)  considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful 
undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty 
reasons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  deUcacy  of 
difficult  old  bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a 
litUe  suspicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
soon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  the  laoies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then  ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  perhaps  I 
may  mend  in  that  respect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  and  beUeve  me  to  be 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"James  Thomson." 
Addressed  "  To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but 
not  active ;  he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  his  purse  would  supply  ;  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  could  not 
conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform. 
The  affairs  of  oUiers,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  oflen  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  "  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress." 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked, 
that  an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works  : 
his  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Sav^[e, 
who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  mc, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  "  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer, 
and  rigorously  abstinent :"  but,  said  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  love  but  tnat  of  the  sex  ;  he  was 
perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life ;  and  he 
indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
within  his  reach.  Yet  Savase  always  spoke 
with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  social  quali- 
ties, his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them 
behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank 
▼erse  is  no  more  me  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
an  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His  numbers,  his 


pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growtt 
without  transcription,  without  imitation.  H 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  alwaj 
as  a  man  oi  genius :  he  looks  round  on  Natur 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestow 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  i 
every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  ther 
is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  de 
taincd,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  compre 
bends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  Til 
reader  of  "  The  Seasons  "  wonders  that  he  newt 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  tin 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impr^oei 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  veil 
seems  properly  used.  Thomson's  wide  expui 
sion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  < 
circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ol 
structed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intei 
sections  of  the  sense  whicn  are  the  neceanyr 
effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  goM 
ral  effects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnlf 
cence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadfit 
The  gayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sua 
mer,  me  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horn 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  ih 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appeal 
ances  of  things  as  they  are  successively  vatic 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  impaittf  1 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  oi 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kind! 
with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  natuimK 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment  ;  for  be  i 
assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  h 
discoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  coi 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  wai 
of  method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  tfan 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  nd 
sistins  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  01 
should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  tt 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  cm 
osity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectatia 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  decree  florid  an 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  h 
images  and  thoughts  "both  their  lustre  and  the 
shade ;"  such  as  invest  them  with  splendon 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  olwa] 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  somi 
times  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  moi 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  i 
their  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  alterc 
and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals,  aa  ti 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  hmm 
exact,  ar  d  as  books  or  conversation  exteodc 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  TIm 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I  kmr 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  win 
Temple  calls  their  "  race ;"  a  word  which,  aj 
plied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  tl 
flavour  of  the  soil. 

"  Liberty,"  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  1 
read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  nave  never  trk 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  eitb 
praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  recdn 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is  said  by  Lo; 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  posthumoi 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot 
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Tm  poemi  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recom- 
BMndation  inserted  in  the  late  Collection ;  the 
Mders  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
plMsore  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  pern- 
Ml  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
same,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
■en,  though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
Biker.  He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
CKbbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are 
told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old ; 
I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latm,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom, 
a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  South- 
UDpton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
diit  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
It  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  Mrith  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
wu  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy 
tu^  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
piBioos  and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Toiin.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
bon  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  d^ree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
^eobgical,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hmts  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
■ikflr  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
foath  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  gly- 
tmist  meaaure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
ire  remarkably  easy  and  elegant  Some  of  his 
other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
inong  the  ancients;  but  his  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
swaess  and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
i  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tnts  of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging 
tkem,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
system  with  supplements  irom  another. 

With  the  congregation  'of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Bime,  who  were,  I  believe,  independents,  he 
cooununicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
ipeot  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
Wose  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
^  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
nteriture,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
^  fift  jearsi  is  domeetic  tutor  to  his  son ; 


and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  being 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed-  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considerin|[  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge, 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congrcj^- 
tion  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appom|p 
ed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  con- 
tinuance, that  from  the  feebleness  which  it 
brought  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house  ;  where,  with  a  constancy  of 
friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
with  all  the   kindness    that   friendship    could 

Srompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
ictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  no- 
tions of  patronage  and  dependence  were  over- 
powered by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
deserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  repre- 
sentation ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  ne  knows, 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

**Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought 
the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney*s  family,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
less  than  thuty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  good  of 
his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violoiit 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppress- 
ed with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  his  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this 
distressmg  season,  doubly  so  to  lus  active  and 
nious  spint,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's 
Umily,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  has  finish- 
ed his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
demonstrations  of  the  truest  friendship.  Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order, 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  Grod. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
floweiy  warden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  nund  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to 
yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  gratefid 
mtsrvals  finom  his  laborious  studies,  and  eDsbls 
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him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
delight  Had  it  not  been  for  this  roost  happy 
event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feeDiy, 
it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many 
more  years  of  languor,  and  inabili^  for  public 
service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  over- 
whelming load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his 
days;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  ser- 
mons and  works  which  he  drew  up  and  published 
during  his  long  residence  in  this  family.  In  a 
few  years  after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  thcf  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily  for  him 
and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion ;  her  tmread  of  life  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor's:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her  kinoness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  ue 

S resent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  hke 
egree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his 
first  entrance  into  this  family,  tiU  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  inmiortal  life  and  joy.** 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  compnses  an  account  of  six* 
and-thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr. 
Watts, 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
cessive publications.  The  series  of  his  works  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  his  capad^r. 

He  was  one  of  the  nrst  authors  that  taught 
the  dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
Uiii|;uage.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was 
commonly  obscured  and  bmnted  by  coarseness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  theuL  that 
%eal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congregation  j  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidehty  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  stature,  whidi  venr  Uttle  exceeoed 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  aavantages  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriehr  of  his 
utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efficacious. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoug^hts,  and  such  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
jiis  life  he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  ser- 
mons, but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketch- 
ed out  some  particuuLrs,  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 
have  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave 
time,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  ana  public  instruction  he  added  fa- 
niliv  Yisits  and  personal  apj^cvtion,  and  was 


careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which 
versation  ofl^ered  of  difilusing  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  naturd  temper  he  was  quick  of  resent- 
ment; but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac- 
tice he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inofiensiYe.  Hit 
tenderness  appeared  m  his  attention  to  children, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  hred  in 
the  family  of  his  fiiend,  he  allowed  the  third  paxt 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  wis  not 
a  hundred  a  year:  and  for  children  he  conde- 
scended to  lay  asiae  the  scholar,  the  philo0oplMr| 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  ana 
systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  throiuh 
its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  m. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  princi- 
pies  of  human  action,  will  look  with  yenefation 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  maldng  a  cate^iim  for 
children  in  their  fourth  jeu,  A  voluntaiy  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  of*^  science  is  perlttpa  the 
hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious^  his  cuiioflty^  ex- 
cursive, and  his  industry  contmoal,  his  writings 
are  very  numerous,  and  his  snlgects  yaiious. 
With  his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acouainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition 
and  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  was  not  <mly  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  aiikodaxjf  was 
united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  ^Loac*  has 
been  received  into  the  universities,  and  uerefiire 
wants  no  private  recommendation ;  if  he  owes 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that 
no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  con- 
founded the  idea  of  space  with  that  ciempty^  tpau^ 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  nugnt  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  beii^^  extended  could 
not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
e;reater  pleasure  than  his  ^Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  '*  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing ;**  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  « 
work  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  me  care  of  instructing  others  msj 
be  charged  with  defidence  in  his  du^  if  this  booK 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theolofj  as 
distinct  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  troth 
b,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  in* 
cessant  solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diflosed 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  mny  be 
truly  said,  ifuNdogia  philosopkia  anattatWy  philoso- 
phy is  subservient  to  evangelical  instruction ;  it  ii 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learnings  or  at 
least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  ii 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat 
down  only  to  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in 
1728,  he  recei\'ed  from  Edinbur^  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  t 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed 
with  equal  judgment 
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He  eoDtmoed  manj  years  to  etody  and  to 
preaeh.  and  to  do  flood  by  hie  instruction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  we  infirmities  of  a^e  disabled 
him  firom  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  roiniste- 
nal  functions,  and,  being  no  lon^r  capable  of 
pabbc  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
ant  to  it;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
die  reaignation. 

By  degrees  bis  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
eonnned  mm  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where 
he  mm  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
ezpfaml,  Nov.  S5, 1743,  in  tne  seventy-fifth  year 
efhisage. 

Pew  men  hare  left  behind  such  purity  of  cha- 
laetar,  or  such  monuments  of  latiorious  piety. 
He  hes  prorided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enhcbtened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ; 
he  £as  left  neither  eorporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
anexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning, 
and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
the  nniltiptidty  and  diyersity  of  his  attainments, 
nAter  than  from  any  sin^e  performance ;  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  dann  for  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  di^- 
mty:  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
woald  not  baTO  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
Ui  Dowera  to  diflerent  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  haye  stood  high  among  the  authors  with 
whom  M  is  now  assocnted.    Fbr  his  judgment 


was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  fiiults  with 
very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  as  the 
**  Dacian  Battle"  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which 
his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well 
tuned,  and  his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious, 
but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  luie  that  of  others, 
unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  fic:urative  diction. 
It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher 
than  inight  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the 
occamon  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  invention* 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent  He  is  par* 
ticularly  unhappy  m  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure ; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of 
sprightliness  and  vigour!  He  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
may  be  safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  oy  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  noncon- 
formity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  ~ 
reverence  to  God. 
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Or  fbe  birth  or  eariy  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
aen  Pbiups  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
aeeomt  "Biu  academical  education  he  received 
at  St.  JohnPs  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
fint  aoUeited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
KnjgBihyciBes,  in  the  coDection  published  by  the 
munnktj  on  the  death  of  Ctueen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
whit  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
eotersd.  He  most  have  published  his  Pastorals 
bsfere  the  year  1708,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  uni- 
yenal  ptron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  '<  Poetical 
Letter  nom  Copenhag[en,"  which  was  published 
in  the  ^  Tatler,'*  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
fint  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  '*who  amid  write  yery 

Pnilipa  was  a  sealous  whig,  and  therefore 
eaiiy  nand  access  to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but 
his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  prociired  him  any 
tbtttf  more  than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  ro- 
doeed  to  translate  the  ''Persian  Tales'*  for 
Tooeon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  reproachp 
sd,  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he 
fpnedibrlialf-aKarown.  The  book  is  divided  in- 
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to  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  leceiyad 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  his  party,  by  epitonusinff  Hacket's  «*Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams."  The  original  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  ffemus,  such  mix- 
ture of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  afifeo- 
tation,  but  has  httle  spirit  or  vigour.f 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "The 
Distrest  Mother,"  almost  a  translation  of  Ra* 
cine*s  "  Andromaque.**  Such  a  work  requires 
no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Phi- 
lips exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest 
Bmbre  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec- 
tator, none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted  to  its 
praise ;  while  it  yet  continueo  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope,{  was  called 
together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng* 

f  This  oa^ht  to  hftvs  been  noikcd  befors.  It  wit  pob* 
Ilshed  in  1700,  when  ha  appears  to  hare  oblalnad  a  4l* 
lowihip  oT  8l  John^s.— C. 

I  Sptnca. 
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lish  theatre.  The  three  first  nighta  it  was  recit- 
ed twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demand- 
ed through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play, 
but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where 
by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the 
French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is 
■till  expected,  and  is  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
consequently  of  this,  was  questioned  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  "The  Spectator,"  whose  letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  Mrith  much 
zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  "  Phosdra" 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy  ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  rival.  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  cudgel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  "  the  man 
who  calls  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, '*  The  epilogue  was  quite  another  thing 
when  I  saw  it  first"  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  then  makins  for  a  place. 

PhiHps  was  now  nigh  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
Sappho  had  been  published  in  "  The  Spectator ;" 
he  was  an  important  and  distinguished  associate 
of  clubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happmess,  but  that  he  should  be 
sure  of  Its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first 
notice  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
which,  flattering  tne  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasmg  amusement,  had 
they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Ec- 
logues seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  taught  to  sing  by  an^r  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efi&rts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  composed  with  little  difiiculty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclopie  of  rural  meaning,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  tlie  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  productions  adogueSf 

»  0ptoe«. 


by  which  he  meant  to  express  the  talk  of  goat- 
herds, though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats. 
This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  aflerwaids  (1498)  Man* 
tuan  published  his  BucoUcs  with  such  success, 
that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical ;  his  com- 
plaint was  vain,  and  Uie  practice,  however  inju- 
dicious, spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Blan- 
tuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inlefior 
schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakers  ofMantuan  car- 
ried their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry 
into  their  own  language ;  Sanazzaro  wrote  *'  Ar- 
cadia," in  prose  and  verse ;  Tasso  and  Guaiini 
wrote  "  Favole  Boscharecde,"  or  sylvan  dramas ; 
and  all  the  nations  ofEurope  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phylis. 

Philips  thinks  it  *'  somewhat  stiance  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  tne  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  his  powers,  consists  of  dift- 
logues  onClueen  Mary's  death,  between  Tityms 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A 
series  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  fint  dis- 
play of  his  powers  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a 
very  difierent  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philnw 
endeavoured  to  be  natural.  Pope  laboured  to  M 
elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  '*  Guardian" 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modem  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guaiini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements :  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetiy: 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  tranamJttea 
by  lawful  inheritance  firom  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  fiiom  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  Ins  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  ne  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  peiformanoe  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  bimssif 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandizing  himself  fat 
disguised  with  such  dextenty,  that,  thou^  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceivM,  aid 
was  afiiud  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  Us 
paper.  Published  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40 ;) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  m  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  cither  praise  or  satire^ 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ants ^  but  Philips,  though  he  could  not  prsfail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  taotlMr  w»> 
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ML  And  charged  him,  as  Pope  thoaffht,  with 
Addiaon*!  approhatioii,  as  disaffected  to  the 
jorenunenL 

ETen  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
paid  to  hie  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
ttsaha,  and  hung  up  a  nyd  at  Button^s.  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  ap- 
peaie  to  ha^e  been  extremely  exaspNerated ;  for 
m  the  first  editbn  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
"rascal^''  and  in  the  last  charges  him  with  de- 
tnuag  m  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
driifeied  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  eoppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
te  appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed, 
nd  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
Urn  by  whose  prospexity  he  was  pained. 

Meo  sometunes  suffer  by  injudicious  kind- 
ness;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
ewn  £uilt,  bv  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
fHcnda,  iHio  decorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
kndb,  which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction 


When  upon  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanorer  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy, 
PUiips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ; 
ke  caneht  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
thov^  ne  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per- 
iNm.  He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  of^the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
]ms  cbaracter,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  suooess  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
dupeee  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage ; 
ht  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
■erey  of  an  audience,  but  corttented  himself 
widi  the  fiune  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
yean  he  produced  ( I7tt)  "  The  Briton,'*  a  tra- 
gedy, whidi,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
id-;  UuM^  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
iIm  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
_  neral,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
diaamtie  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 


He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  si- 
fiir  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
en  the  story  of  ''Humphrey  Duke  of 
Mter."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
bfits  title. 

ffia  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
ed "The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunction  with  as- 
tffmtirr^  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
ftan  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  ao  much  consequence  to  tbe  government, 
that  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
dberwatda  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
end  his  diarit]^  will  be  lon^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imaged  that  what  was 
■riatod  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
bve  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
ikhm  to  he  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom ftom  onreasonahle  prejudice.  It  has  been 
Mprimod  in  folumes,  but  is  little  re^Ld;  nor 
can  iinpartial  crittciom  recommend  it  a^  worthy 
efrovivaL 


not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal emays;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  11- 
horalityof  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
dtin,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
■nrlnMimical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com- 
of  his  liUKNirs.  Knowing  I%ilips  to  be 
'  lopported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
«f  Iw  IbrtiiDe ;  and,  makuig  him  his  | 
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secretary,'*'  added  such  preferments  as  enabled 
him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  seoretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  August,  1733,  be* 
came  judge  of  the  Prero^tive  Court. 

Afler  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 

some  years  in  Ireland ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it 

seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748) 

to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 

his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his 

dreaded  antagonist  Pope.    He  found  however 

the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 

he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volume. 

Havine  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 

pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 

years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity  ;  but  his 

hope  deceived  him :  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 

and  diedf  June  IS,  1749,inhis  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  Imve  heard 

is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in 

the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was 

solemn  and  pompous.    He  had  great  sensibility 

of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  single 

story  which  I  heard  lon^  ago  from  Mr.  In^,  a 

gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staffordshire. 

"  Philips,"  said  ho,  "  was  once  at  table,  when  I 

asked  nim.  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to 

drive  oxen,  and  to  say,   Tm  goaded  on  by 

love?'    After  which  question  he  never  spoke 

again.'* 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub- 
ject of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collec- 
tion, me  Letter  from  Dentnark  mav  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  writer  of 
the  "  Guardian"  were  ranked  as  pne  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  deniea  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  the 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole,  the 
'*  steerer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright- 
ly, and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Addison,  uey  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  readiing  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
herd,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet 
at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per- 
haps he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 
critic  would  reject. 

«  The  Archbishop's  **  Letters,"  published  in  1700,  (the 
originals  of  which  are  now  in  Christ  Church  librsry,  Ox- 
ford,) were  collected  by  Mx.  Philips.— C. 

I  At  his  house  io  Hanover-street,  and  was  borlsd  fai 
Aodley  Chapel.— a  if 


OiLBUT  Wiir  ii  one  of  du  wriWrs  of  whoni 
I  regret  my  iBtliilit7  to  gire  K  mSciEnt  accouat ; 

tin  inteUigence  which  mj  ioqmriei  have  obtoin- 
ad  la  general  and  acanly. 

He  wita  the  bod  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Weat:  pei- 
bape*  him  who  publUhed  "  Pindar"  at  OiJbni 
about  the  beginnineofthiiunlur;.  His  motile r 
was  tiller  to  Sir  Richard  Tempts,  aAerwardi 
Lord  Cobham.  Hia  father,  purpoaiiift  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  wdI  him  first  to  Eton. 
and  aflarwardi  (o  Oxford  ;  but  he  waa  aeduceo 
to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  b^  a  commiMion  in 
a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  hj  hii  uncle- 
He  continued  some  time  la  the  army ;  though 
it  ii  reaionable  to  suppose  ihst  he  never  stmk 
into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or 
much  neetected  the  pursuit,  of  learning;  ejid 
afterwsrdfl,  Gndinff  himself  more  inclined  to  civil 
employment,  he  fsiii  down  hia  commiasion,  and 
engaged  in  tuainesa  under  the  Xdrd  Townshend, 
then  secretary  of  stale,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  king  to  Hanover. 

Hia  adherence  to  Lord  Townahend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  ]7i9]  to  be 
eUrk-eitraordiiuiry  of  the  piivy  cmineil,  which 
produced  no  inunediate  profit;  for  it  only  placed 
Aim  in  a  atate  of  eipeclalion  and  right  of  suc- 
caasion,  and  it  wu  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  to  profiL 

Good  sfterwanls  ha  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  very  pleoiant  hoaae  at  Wickham,  in 
Rent,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  learning  and 
to  piety.  Of  hia  learning  the  late  CoIIm^od 
exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
fuller,  if  the  diaaertationa  which  accompany  hia 
venion  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly 
omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  hope, 
been  extended  far  b^  hia  "  Observaliona  on  the 
Resurrection,"  published  in  1 747,  forwhichthe 
university  of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  30,  1746,1  and  would 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditat- 
ed, the  evidences  of  the  trutb  of  the  "  New  Tes- 
tament." Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  e%cl 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  puUic 
liturvy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  <silled  his  servants  into  the 
parlour,  and  read  U>  them  first  a  sermon  and 
then  prayer*.  Cnahaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two 
venerable  names  of  poet  and  suinL 

>  very  often  visited  by  Lvttelton  and 


quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary 

There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  mads  by  Pitt, 
smd,  what  is  of  br  more  importance,  at  Wick- 
ham Lytlelton  received  that  conviction  which 
pradoeed  hia  "  Dinertation  on  SL  Paul" 

These  two  illaitrioua  friends  had  for  a  while- 
Uatened  to  the  blandishments  of  mfidelity ;  and 
vbea  West's  book  was  published,  ic  was  *-     -' 


by  •ame  who  <lid  not  know  his  cbtnge  of  ofaiuo^ 
in  expectation  of  new  objection*  ofaiiiit  Chria- 
tianityj  and  aa  infidel*  do  not  want  roalignitf 
they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calli^c 


endeavoured,  but  without  suGcesL  la  ob- 

augmentation.    It  is  reported,  that  tk* 

~~  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 

that  ha  requind    a  more  extensive 

aupcrintendence  than  it  was  thought 

proper  to  allow  him. 

'    time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ; 

red  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships 

of  the  [irivy  council,  (1752;)  and  Mr.Pitt  sliest 

had  it  in  hia  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 

Chelsea  HoapiW 

Ho  was  now  sufficiently  rich;  but  wealth 

ime  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed;  ngr  could  it 

:cure  him  from  tbe  calamities  of  life  ;  he  lost 

(1755]  hia  only  aon;  and  the  year  after  (Maick 

SE)  a  alroke  of  the  palay  brougfit  to  tl^  grava 

one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  tks  grave  wgU 

bo  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translaiioits  I  have  onlj  coinparsd  tlw 
first  Olympic  ode  with  the  origuial,  and  fimttd 
my  expectation  suipiased,  both  by  its  slcnnes 
uid  ila  exactness-  He  doas  not  confine  himssif 
;o  hia  author's  train  of  stanias,  for  he  saw  that 
the  difference  of  the  languages  required  a  diiar- 
mode  of  vcrsificatioiu  The  first  atiopbe  il 
nentiv  hanov :   in  the  second  ht  haa  a  Uub 

Ma,  k>ok 
ihsBtha 

,   shall  we  tell  «  nobler  gamw  than 

those  of  Olympia."  He  it  sometiDiea  loo  park 
phraatical.  Pmdar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epw 
thet,  which,  in  one  word,  signifie*  itHgklmf  M 
hertu;  a  word  which,  m  the  traniUttWi,  fM*- 
rates  these  lines : 

Hiero'i  roTkl  brsvi,  iihne  care 

T«ni1i  die  conrHr'a  nobta  brssd, 
PlBu>d  ID  narH  ihs  pngnsm  mare, 

Flisa'd  la  inJn  On  louttaful  aasd. 


which  howersr  is  lea*  exaberant  than  tba  funiMr 

A  wo#  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  enni- 
nation,  diacover  many  imperfections  ;  butWeafl 
version,  so  far  ss  I  have  discovered  it,  appeara  to 
be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  neat  atditha. 

fjlt  iMlitiiiiM  qf  tlu  OTttr  (17«)  k  w^ — 


•  OMatalyUB.    U woa pabUabad In Un,-C 


wilh  sui&cieni  knowledse  of  the  nianiMM  Ait 
prevailed  b  the  age  ta  which  it  is  referred,  *■! 
with  great  elegance  oTdiction ;  but,  lot  wiat  rf 


proceas  of  events,  DMther  knowtedn  not  *l^ 
gance  nrcservea  the  reader  from  wtmmm. 
His  ImUMoiu  tfSptnttr  an  veiytMwftBy 


.-s* 
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MrfimMd,  both  with  raipect  to  the  metre,  the 
langnage,  and  the  fiction ;  and  being  engaged  at 
once  b^  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  a  ad 
the  aitifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
ments toffether.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  great  achievements  of 
intellect,  because  their  efiect  is  local  and  tempo- 
laiy  ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental  or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mmd.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Speaier  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
tns  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
piat  industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation : 
Mt  the  hi^^Mtt  pnuse,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
'  cUun.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 


those  of  which  the  effect  is  coextended  with  ni- 
tional  nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of 
polished  life  :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

There  is  in  the  "Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is 

f>rinted  with  Mr.  Ja^^s  name  in  Dodsley's  Col- 
ection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  fetter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
naming  the  author;  and  Hawkesworth,  receiving 
it  firom  him,  thought  it  his  ;  for  his  he  thought  it, 
as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  pi^lic 


COLLINS. 


WiLLiAii  CoLLOf  s  was  bom  at  Chichester,  on 
Ike  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
Hii  fatlier  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1 733,  aa  Dr.  Warburton  has  Kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  Colleffe, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
Enrfieh  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
lome  venee  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,"  published 
m  **  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  me  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  recdyed  in  succession  at  New  College, 
but  nnbappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
Ike  ofiginal  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  eommoner  of  Glueen*s  College,  probably  with 
a  aoanty  maintenance  ;  but  was,  m  about  half 
a  vcnr,  elected  a  demv  of  Magdalen  College, 
WMin  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bache- 
la^  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer- 
■ty ;  &  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 
^  He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
heed,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  but  his  mat  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  thefirequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 

Ersue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
I  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
leae  successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his 
hiatorT  was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
tiagemes,  bnt  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
BOW  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
mmtfdnng.  however  little. 

Abont  tlus  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appeanmce  was  decent  and  manly;  his  know- 
fed^  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
im^n  elegant,  and  Ks  disposition  cheerful. 
B^  decrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
WM  ndmittea  to  lum  when  he  was  immured  by 
•  WU(  that  wai  prowling  in  the  street.    On 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  mudi 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  hie 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  studied  to  Uve,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  waa 
assailed  hj  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

*'  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  ao 
quainted  not  on^  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  cniefly  upon  worke 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  solden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  hie 
eflbrts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscUf- 
rity,  they  likewise  produced  in  happier  momente 


*  In  ths  **  Poetical  Calendar,**  a  coUecttonpf  ], 
Fawkes  aod  Wocy,  in  Mveral  volumes,  VHl^  Ibc^— C 
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•ubUmity  and  splendour.  This  idea  which  he 
had  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fic- 
tiona  and  allegorical  imagery,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  sentiment  His  poems  are  the 
production  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  noi 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 
"His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 

f>ious:  in  a  lono^  continuance  of  poverty,  and 
ong  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.     That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
■ome  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 
"  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.    He  languish- 
ed some  years  under  that  depression  ofmind 
which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it     These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects, 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.    He  was  for 
■ome  time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 
"  Afler  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
fclf ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  <1  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins, 
*  but  that  is  the  best'" 
Such  was  the  fate  of  CoUins,  with  whom  I 


once  delighted  to  convene,  and  whom  I  jet  re- 
member with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  hie  lait  ill- 
ness, by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  hb 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobatioD 
of  his  Qricntal  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently  ex* 

ftressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
rish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  Mine 
time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  vidiich  ther 
thought  superior  to  his  other  woriLS,  but  wfaicn 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rafter 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  Whal 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  epirit; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  thoit 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  be 
began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eagerly  snatched  that  temporaiy  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  himselfl 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writinn 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  haran, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com* 
mon  order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  latsr 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  proee  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  commonlT 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogeed  and  impeded  wiUi 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  ee- 
teemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetiy  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praiae  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collins's  first  production  is  added  here 
from  the  *'  Poetical  CsJendar." 


TO  MISS  AUREUA  C- 


ON  HER  WBEPINO  AT  HER  SISTER'S  WRDDOra^ 

C«ase,  fair  Aurelia,  Mate  to  mourn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  teats ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  lum, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  refret 
With  lore  united  Hymen  stands, 

And  sofUy  whispers  to  your  charms, 
"  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 

You'll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms.*' 

•  It  is  priAtad  lo  Uis  lata  CoUacdMU— R. 
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JoRN  Dtbr,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  with 
Hughes's  correspondence,  and  tne  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  aflbrded  me,  was  bom  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caermarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note. 

He  pasted  through  Westininster-school  under 


the  care  of  Dr.  Fieind^  and  was  then  cdled ! 
to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profesaion.  Bat 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  law ;  hyt,  having  always  smiisml 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  peintei^ 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artiit 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  known 
by  his  books  than  by  his  pictoraa. 
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I  itiidied  awhile  under  hia  maiter,  he  to  require  an  elaborate  ciiticiiiiL    "  Gfonger 

«■  he  tells   his  friend,   an  itinerant  Hill^  is  the  happiest  of  Us  prodaetions:  it  it 

tad  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and  not  indeed  rery  accurately  written ;    but  the 

adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with  scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the 

and,  about  1 727,  printed  **  Grongar  images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 

Lewis's  Miscellany.  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the.  writer  so  eonso- 

probably,  unsatisned  vrith  his  own  pro-  nant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man- 

M^  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ;  kind,  that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 

^f  badi  in  1740,  published  "  The  Ruins  again. 

•»  The  idea  of  "*  The  Ruins  of  Rome'*  strikes 

lOam  was  written  soon  afler  his  return,  more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  greater 

i  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in  expectation  than  the  performance  ffratifles.  Some 

whatever  they  might  be :  for  decline  passages  however,  are  conceivecT with  the  mind 

,  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to  of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  nei^ibouriiood  of 

h.    He  therefore  entered  into  orders ;  dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

married  about  the  same  time,  a  .^v     .,    .      «. 

-  —The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  *inid  hie  oriione,  heart 
Af  hast  the  Toice  of  time,  ditpaning  tow*r, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down  daah'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  mooa. 


the  name  of  Elnsor;  "whose  grand- 
says  he,  **  was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
l  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare ;" 
1 1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 


..    .     .    ,  ^         ,  Of  "The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po- 

desiasUcal  provision  was  for  a  long  pular,  and  is  now  universaUy  neglected,  I  can 

■lender.    His  first  patron,  Mr.  Har|>er,  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 

,in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestershire,  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 

r»ands  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  such  discordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to 
then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford,  m  bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  terpent  unth 
lire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition  the  fmoL  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not 
A  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath-  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
i  lum  Coningsby,  of  one  hundred  and  his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inter- 
ads  a  year;  and  in  1755,  the  Chancel-  spersing  rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  sions,  by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
■  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co-  and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the 
ind  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit  meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
he  published  "  The  Fleece,"  his  great-  rence  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufac- 
•1  work,  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a  ture,  sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression ; 
•tory.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was  and  the  disgust  which  blank  veise,  encumbering 
■wntionmg  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with  and  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleasmg 
setation  of  success  than  the  other  could  subject  soon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing 
nit     In  the  conversation  the  Author*s  to  be  pleased. 

asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad-        Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 

I  life,  "  He  will,"  said  the  critic,  "be  may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  censure.    I 

woollen."  have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a 

not  indeed  long  survive  that  pubhca^  poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said, 

long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prefer-  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opmion  of  the 

win  1758*  he  died.  reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  •Fleece;' 

Dotapoetofbulkordigmtysuffiaent  for,  if  that  were   ill-received,  he  should   not 

— think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  iama 

eJoljMth^-a  from  ezcellflnce.'' 
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Uf  SasirsTOHS,  the  son  of  Thomas 
e  and  Anne  Pen,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one 
aanlated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
igdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
mscoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
oogh  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
snmire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
hirty  iniles  distant  from  any  oUier  part 

mad  to  read  of  an  old  dame  whom  his 


poem  of  **  The  School-Mistren''  has  deltfered 
to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
fipom  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  net^tctedp 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  tbs  aama 
form,  and  pacined  nim  for  the  night 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  wlqb  to  the 


na 
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GmmMr  School,  in  Haloft-Oweoy  and  was 
placed  afterwarda  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  emi- 
nent adioolmaater,  at  Solihul,  where  he  dia- 
tangwiahed  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  pro- 
gre8& 

Whan  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  de- 
prired  of  his  father,  and  soon  after  (August, 
1788)  of  his  grandfather,  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
estate. 

From  achool  he  was  sent  in  1738  to  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  haa  heea  eminent  wt  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued 
his  name  m  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  de^e.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
the  avilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  afiairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome, 
in  Stafibrdshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  Elnglish 
poetry  J  and  in  1737  published  a  small  miscel- 
lany without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
He  published  in  1741  his  **  Judjrment  of  Her- 
cules," addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election ;  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The 
School-Mistress." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house 
with  his  tenants  who  were  distantly  related : 
but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconve- 
nient he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  hiji  delight  in  rural  plea- 
sures and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  such 
judgment  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
main tiie  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers, 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a 
walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  objeot  to  catch 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen ;  to 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is 
something  to  be  hiaden ;  demand  any  great 
powers  of  mind,  I  wiU  not  inquire :  perhaps  a 
suriy  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per- 
formances rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of 
human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  bytiie  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 

Tbk  pimiae  waa  ^  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but, 


like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  waa  not  an- 
ioyed  without  ita  abatementa.  Lyttelton  waa 
nis  neighbour  and  hia  ri\'al,  whoae  empire,  apac 
cious  and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  tha 
petty  ttate  that  apoeared  behind  it  For  a  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Haeley  affected  to  tell  their 
acquaintance  of  the  litUe  fellow  that  waa  trying 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degreea 
the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice,  they 
took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 
not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
versely to  inconvenient  pointa  of  view,  and  intnh 
ducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenatona 
would  heaviljT  complain.  Where  there  ia  emo* 
lation  there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  Uiere  ia 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.*^ 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  waa  all  in  hia  eje; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  ita  locJu: 
nothing  raiaed  his  indignation  more  than  to  adt 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  impivfo 
it;  his  care  waa  of  hia  grounda.  When  ha 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  hia 
floors  flooded  by  a  ahower  thn>o|^  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  ita  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  damouia  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb^  bleat  and  tha 
linnet's  song ;  and  hia  grovea  were  haunted  by 
beings  very  different  from  fawna  and  fairiea.T 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adominff  it,  and  hia 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  nia  anxietiaiC 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  that,  if  he  had  tived  i,  little  longei^  ha 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  penaion :  Rich 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly 
bestowed ;  but  that  it  waa  ever  naked  ia  not 
certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  waa  an* 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  iBHtg 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Febmary  1 1, 176S; 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  ia  iha 
churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  thou^  he  might  kava 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  abe  waa,  to  whom  las 
'*  Pastoral  Ballad  "  was  addressed.  He  ia  rqtro- 
sented  by  his  friend  Dodsler  aa  a  man  of  great 
tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that 


*  This  charge  acainst  the  Lyuelton  familThM 

denied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Potter,  sod 
•ince  by  Mr.  Graves.  The  latter  aays,  "  The  tnah  of 
the  case,  I  believe,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  ftmi^  WiOt 
so  frequently  with  their  family  to  the  Leaaowes,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  8hen«toiie*a  reiifa- 
ment  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  w«ni  to  ihs 
principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  ooa  to 
conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  com- 
plain :  though,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  saqMCttd 
an^  ill-natured  intention  in  his  woithy  and  moch-valosd 
neighbours."— R. 

t  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  hia  belief  that  tUi 
is  a  groundless  surmise.  **  Mr.  Sbenotnne,**  ha  aUi^ 
'*  was  too  much  respeaed  in  the  nei^ibourlMod  lo  la 


of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  dietreaaed  for  suMirt 
yet  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  ezpoae  hinqaelf  lo  insafli 
rrom  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  mat  dto- 
tress.  by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  :  whica  ma  eeUil 
cottla  very  well  bear,  aa  appeared  by  what  reBatosdw 
hia  executors  after  the  payment  of  hia  debts,  aad  Ui 
legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  diirty  pcmniaj 
year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  anothar ;  te  Ife 
win  waa  dictated  wiib  equal  Juffitos  and  ^ 


SHENflTONE. 


vithiB  In  infliwiiee;  but  if  onoe  oAnded,  not 
maty  appeased:   inattenthre  to  economy,  and 


cafefeaa  of  his  expenses.  In  his  person  ne  was 
ht^  than  the  nuadle  size,  with  something  clam- 
Sf  m  his  form ;  rery  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
remarkable  for  wearinff  nis  gray  hair  in  a  particu- 
lar manner ;  ibr  he  held  that  tne  fashion  was  no 
rale  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  form.* 

Sa  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his 
corioaity  actiye ;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 
fated. 

His  Me  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  EU- 
gff  •■»  /etfe,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
onibrtxinate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by 
die  story  of  Miss  Grodfrey,  in  Richardson's  "Pa- 


What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
psuaal  of  his  letters,  was  this: — 

"I  haya  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
taM^B  Letters.  Poor  man!  he  was  always 
wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinc- 
tioos ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
iy  aeainat  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
wma  his  taste  had  adomc^  but  which  he  only 
eiyoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
cnminmMt  it;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  this  place  and  nis  own  writings,  with  two 
sr  three   neighhouiing  clergymen,  who  wrote 

VWMitOO." 

Hit  poems  consist  of  elegies^  odes,  and  ballads^ 
hummwia  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

W»  oooception  of  an  ele^  he  has  in  his  pre- 
iaee  yery  jucbciously  and  docriminately  explain- 
ed. ItiB,  according  to  his  account,  the  effusion 
«f  a  oootcrmplatiye  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
tad  ahrajs  serious,  and  therefore  supenor  to  the 
fittier  or  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
Mt  noljll  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
an  tfaa  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
pQfe  and  simple:  but,  wantinj^  combination,  they 
wait  yaoety.  The  peace  ofsolitude,  the  inno- 
cnoa  af  ioactivi^,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
aa  hoBible  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
■ooQ  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
vadi  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  linea  are  aometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
iaooCh  and  eaa^ ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is 
■Ol  eoostaat;  his  diction  is  often  harsh^  improper, 
aad  aflacted ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-cnosen ; 
and  hi0  phraaa  unskilfully  inverted. 
^  The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
vrj  kiiidv  audi  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
wilhatrt  Uie  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
Iheae,  however.  Rural  EUganee  has  some  right  to 
ha  encapted.  I  once  heud  it  praised  by  a  very 
Immadlady ;  and  though  the  Imes  are  irregular, 
and  Uie  thcm^^  difiiised  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ly,  yet  it  camMiC  ha  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
■mbeal  aigament  and  poetical  spirit 

or  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
ftfieik''  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
■IM  ef  Che  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 


•  •• 


•*  ssys  Mr.  OravM,  **  were  not  prtciaely 

m,mMt  lAoufb  hs  thosght  right  enough,  that 

ikeaNU  in  some  decree,  oonsult  his  partlcuUr 

eoouriezkm  In  ecQnacfaig  bis  dreee ;  end  that 

sagMia  suMdiy  what  was  angraceltal,  ab- 


Bot  the  four  parts  of  his  ^^Pastoral  Balkd" 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquamt- 
ed  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 
mention  of  the  cnokf  the  pipe,  the  fheev,  and  the 
kidSf  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  torerard  to 
notice,  for  the  poet^s  art  is  sefection,  uid  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  "Despairing  Shep- 
herd." 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  demes  its  sjrmpatny,  it  has  no  acquaint" 
anoe  with  love  or  nature. 

I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by, 
Beyond  all  that  had  pleaaNl  me  before ; 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  ligh, 
And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  mors. 

When  forced  the  (Ur  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

*Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depsit 

She  gaz*d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hwrdly  diecem  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  baa  its  prettoiasa, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former:— 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fafar ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  brssi; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  fivbear, 

She  will  say  nwas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne^er  could  be  true,  she  avert'd. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  yoang; 

And  I  lo?*dherthe  more  when  I  lioard 
Such  tenderoMs  fall  from  bar  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  coromon-plaoaa  of 
amorous  poetry  with  some  address : — 

>Tls  his  with  mode-passions  to  slow! 

*Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unrold, 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vis 

How  they  vary  their  accenti  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  n^ 
tural  strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  :  firom  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  ny  woes, 
Wlien  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  iliat  undid  my  repose  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 
The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  traSt 

Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  maj  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimea 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,**  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish> 
ed,  which  it  might  have  lufd  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  °*  Fate  of  Dehcacv**  has  an  air 
of  gavety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
monL  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
veraes  of  liis  neu^bours.  ''Love  and  Honour ** 
ia  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  ''Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  Spanish  Lady?**— I  wiah  it  well  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"The  School-Mistress,"  ofwhkhl  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  amongthe  moiil 
wiaits,  is  soiefy  the  moft  pleaiaiit  ersbediloiii^ 


Yoxnxo. 


pMibniAaeaa.  The  adoption  of  «  putieular 
■Cylo,  in  light  and  short  oompotitionB,  contribataa 
ranch  to  the  increase  of  pleaaure ;  we  are  enteiw 
tained  at  once  with  t¥ro  imitationa,  of  nature  in 
the  lentimentfl,  of  the  ori^al  author  in  the  style : 
and  bum  ten  them  the  nund  ie  kept  in  perpetual 
•mploymeot 


The  general  reoommendatioo  of  SbenalQiM  ii 
eaiineia  and  simplicity;  his  general  ddect  is 
want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his 
mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  could  hare  been  great,  I  know  not;  hm 
could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 


YOUNG. 


Tai  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request, 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  oouJd  easily  hare  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  soUcited  and  ob- 
tained more  such  farours  from  him.* 

^'DbaeSir, 

**  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send jrou  the  following  detail 

"Of  great  mei^  somethinjEj^  must  always  be 
said  to  gratiiV  cunositv.  Ofthe  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  tne  ''Night  Tnoughts**  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  whidi  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured." 

EnwAan  Yovno  was  bom  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edwaid  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College  and  rector  of  Upham ;  who  was  the 
■on  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  geniUman.  In  September, 
16J3S,  the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillin^iiam  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
nmi,  hy  Bishop  Ward.  Wlien  Ward's  faculties 
were  mipairea  throush  i^  his  duties  were 
necessarily  performed  b^  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
12th,  1686,  the  prebendary  proached  a  Latin 
sermon,  afterwards  publisKeo,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation^  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  m  170S,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Clueen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacoo.  who  wrote  iU  1720, 
says,  "he  was  chaplain  ana  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  late  queen,  who  ^noured  him  by  standing 
godmother  to  the  Poet**  His  fbllowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  fiivour  of  a  |;entle- 
nan  of  the  name  of  Harris^  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after 
a  snort  iflness.  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
benn  bis  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walkmg  round  us,  and  making  breach 

•  8eeGiai.Ms|.vol.Uz.p.S9S^N. 


upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  so  that  bi^ 
whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy 
mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  &t  hestiS 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  baa  left 
us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.** 

The  Dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  College,  where  he  bad  himself 
been  educated.  At  mis  school  Edward  Younr 
remained  till  the  election  after  bis  eighteenth 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  tha 
foundation  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  maa> 
ters  had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  oflered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham; 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fUlowshin  oqt 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  »oie% 
New  College  cannot  claim  the  bonoar  of  mmi* 
bering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  tbt 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13ih  of  October,  1703,  he  was  enietvd' 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  wardetfi 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  hit 
father's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  6r  4- 
fellowship  at  AH  Souls.    In  a  few  months  tbn 
warden  of  New  College  died.   He  then  reniofed 
to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thn' 
ther,  in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  eipenieSi 
In  170S,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law-fdkywrinp' 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  into  vi4ioaaf  * 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.    Such  refwated ' 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  oT 
the  father,  reflects  dredit  on  the  conduct  of  ihm , 
son :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  aeeiia. 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  befaM 
much  wealth. 

On  the  83d  of  April,  1714,  Youn^  took  lis 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  bis  doclM> 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  be  diseofwed^ 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whatber  bt- 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  Notte  hat 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  net^e 
mical  instruction  from  the  author  of  tbt  ^Ni^ 
Thoujghts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  piood  ef 
him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet ;  lory  Im 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codiingtaa 
Librery  was  kud,  two  years  after  ht  bad  tdpftr 
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itlot*»  deigree,  Younff  was  appointed  to 
bo Latiii  oration.    This  is  at leastparti- 
IT  being  dedicated  in  English  "  To  the 
of  the  Codrington  Famil/."    To  these 
e  aavs,  that  "he  was  unavoidably  flung 
Digularity,  by  bein?  obliged  to  write  an 
dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
me  was  never  published  before  by  any 
whatever;   that  this  practice  absolved 
om  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
id  to  them ;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
if  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
ard  enough,  and  perfectly  right/' 
is  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 
itioo  of  his  works ;   ana  prefixed  to  an 
bjr  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
(MiDg  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
ecember  the  9tli,  1739,  wherein  he  savs, 
has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  for- 
lOCe,  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  the  *  Epistle 
Lansdowne.'  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
liave  you  omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on 
loo.    I  think  the  collection  will  sell  bet- 
mt  them.'' 

are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
naelf  independent,  and  his  own  master 
mla,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli- 
BMMi&lity  which  he  afterwards  became, 
■tbority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
16  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
I  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended 
^  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly 
mmn.  Ii  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
inly  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 

ope  is  said  by  Rufifhead  to  have  told 
on,  that  *'  Young  had  much  of  a  sub- 
aO|  though  without^common  sense ;  so 
VDius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
degenerate  mto  bombast.  This  made 
a  fodith  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
It  hie  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
ipport  the  clerical  character,  when  he 
it,  first  with  decency,  and  afterwards 
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who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong ; 
■1  could  not  err  m  his  opinion  of 
frarmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re- 
rindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
ida.  "  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
in  always  answer,  because  I  always 
enoe  they  have  their  arguments,  which 
ad  a  hundred  times ;  out  that  fallow 
I  oontinually  pestering  me  with  some- 
a»  own."* 

Uy  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young 
lecoDcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in 
■  natural  principles  would  not  suffer 
dlow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
in  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
It  the  potent  testimony  of  experience 


'  frsat  friend  is  now  become  the  sul^iect  of 
k  diould  be  told,  that,  every  time  I  called  upon 
■rinf  the  time  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
w^ua  life  and  puttlng^  it  toother,  h^  never 
I  ID  depart  without  some  such  farewell  aa  thia : 

ethat  raacal  Tindai,  sir.    Be  sure  to  hang 
**  Alluding  to  this  anecdote,  which  John* 
to  me. 
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We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions was  more  serious  than  what  comes 
from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  sood  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  "  Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  pre- 
sented, with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers j  and 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first 
poetical  flight  was  when  Clueen  Anne  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  he  publisned.  in  1712,  "An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lans- 
downe."  In  this  composition  the  Poet  pours 
out  his  panegyric  with  the  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  his  present  stock  of 
wealUi  will  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the 
pubUc  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  showing  that  men  are  slain  in  war, 
and  that  m  peace  **  harvests  wave,  and  Com- 
merce swells  her  sail."  If  this  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  ?  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tra- 
gedy he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's 
patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  nis 
passion  for  the  stage ;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  "Othello"  and  "Oroonoko"  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zanga  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  aflTcctionate  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfully some  time  afterwards  in  the  "Niffht 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow.   • 

Should  justice  call  upon  yon  to  censure  thie 
poem,  it  ou^ht  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advisee 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body 
of  Enghsh  Poetry,  should  have  distinguished 
what  was  dehberately  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
regard  to  Youn^.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "the 
following  pieces  m  four  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  wish 
less  apology  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here 
republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only 
against  Uterary  sinners  7 

When  AdAson  published  «Cato,'»  m  1713, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  re- 
commendatory copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  of 
the  pieces  which  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  en  the  Last 
Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Younf's  compli- 
ment; but  "The  Englishman"  of  October  «9, 
1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  "  The  Last 
Day,"  was  published  soon  alter  the  peace.  The 
vice-chancellor's  imprtmohir,  for  it  was  printed 


t  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  caaea,  thought  and  dirsdad 
L  differently,  particularly  in  Youag*a  Works.-xJ.  S. 
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U  Oi&rd,  H  dated  Much  tU  19th,  1713.— 

Prom  the  eiordium.  Young  appeui  to  bi*e 
qient  Bome  time  on  thecompositioii  of  it.  While 
other  b»rd8  "with  Brilain'i  hero  set  their  »oul« 
on  fire,"  he  drawi,  he  ttyt,  a  deeper  scene. — 
MarlborDugh  kad  bttn  considered  bj  Britain  as 
her  hera  ;  but,  when  the  "  Last  Dsy  "  was  pub- 
lished, female  cabal  hed  blasted  far  a  time  the 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  wa» 
finished  by  Young  as  earl;  as  I7I0,  before  he 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  (he 
"Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  lo  the  ftueen,  in 
a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  worlds.  It  tells  her,  that  his  only 
title  lo  the  peat  honour  he  now  does  himself,  is 
the  obligation  which  he  formerl;  received  from 
her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obliaation  nothine  is  now  known,  un- 
lets he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  He 
ii  aaid  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  sellled 
Mipcnd  as  a  wnter  for  Che  court  In  Swift's 
"  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  "  are  these  lines,  speak- 
ing of  the  court- 


Thai  Y—  means  Youn;;  seems  clear  from  four 
other  lines  in  the  same  poem  i 

Auenil,  jt  Popes  and  Toueg*  and  Gs^, 


Yet  who  shall  sav  with  certainty,  that  Young 
was  a  pensioner?     In  all  modem  periods  of  this 

gularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots  7 
Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly 

Cilitlcal.  It  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
to  peace ;  it  gives  her  Majesty  prune  indeed 
for  hor  victories,  but  says,  that  the  Author  is 
more  pleased  to  sec  her  rise  from  this  lower 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the 
fine  and  second  faeaTena.  and  leaving  the  lUed 
■tar*  behind  her;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he 
•ays,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the 
boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation, 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  be. 
holds  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angets  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the 
Mretcn  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her 
pursuit,  and  falls  hack  again  to  earth. 

The  Q.ueen  was  soon  called  away  from  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praise  or 
human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  are 
of  little  consequence.  1(^  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he 
■hould  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was 
ha  conscious  of  the  oxaggeration  of  party  J 
Then  he  should  not  have  written  IL  The  poem 
itself  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  politics, 
notwithstanding  the  subject.  The  cry  that  the 
ohorch  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subridsd.— 
The  "Last  Dav,"  written  by  a  layman,  was 
Bach  approved  by  the  minidTT  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  ttuoen's  death,  "  The  force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Lnvc,"  was  si^nt  into 
tha  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  ezp- 
eution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  hor  husband. 
Lord  Guildford,  15S4,  a  story  chosen  for  Ihe 


■Dbjecl  of  a  tragedy  by  Gdhmmd  Snstl^  ml 

wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rows.  The  dedica- 
tion Af  it  to  the  Countees  of  SaUsbnry  doe*  not 
appear  in  lus  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  stoij 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  d 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  thou^  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  another.  "To  behold,"  he  po- 
ceedf,  "  a  person  enJ^  virtuous,  stirs  in  as  a  pin- 
dent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  anij  amiahle  lo 
the  sight,  warms  us  with  arelijpouB  indignaliiio ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countess  of  Snlisbnrj, 
gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement;  itOOfkia 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  oor  natora 
to  fall  olf  from  sin,  and  makes  our  Teiy  sensea 
and  aHeclions  converts  (o  our  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duly."  His  flattery  waaai  rndy 
for  Ihe  other  aei  as  for  onn,  and  waa  at  least  a* 
well  adapted. 

August  the  E71h,  1T14,  Pope  writea  to  his 
friend  Jervaa,  that  lie  is  just  arrived  from  0»- 
ford  ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Q,ueen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  Ring.  Nothing  like  triendship  baa 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young  ;  for, 
soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentioni. 
Young  published  a  poem  on  the  Q,ne<n'i  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  acces^n  to  Ihe  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  ohUgaliais 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  tb* 
Poet  appears  to  aim  at  samething  of  the  sama 
sort  from  Oeorve.  Of  the  poem  the  intentiaa 
seems  to  have  been,  to  show  that  be  had  ths 
same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  Kingas 
for  a  dueen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onsetof 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  bis  new 
subjects  in  such  a  King,  is  something  more  tl*a 
praise.  Neither  n#a  this  deemed  one  of  iM 
ixcniablt  pitcti.     We  do  not  find  it  in  hia  woriu. 

Young's  father  had  been  welt  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firat  wife  of  TbomM 
Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wbai- 
ton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  taleota 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Santm's  vintation  aertaoa, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  some  venea  "by 
that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Whattoo,* 
upon  its  being  Iranstaled  into  Engliah,  at  tha 
instance  of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Whaiton, 
after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drap  the  torn 
of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  shmttiBW 
he  lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  l»a  dt^ 
solute  descendant  a  fHeno  and  a  coznpanioQv— 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  171S.  In  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  next  year  the  yonnc  Marquis  aBt 
out  upon  his  Irsvels,  from  which  he  ratumed  in 
about  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginniogof  I7I7 
carried  him  to  Ireland  ;  where,  aays  the  Bbp»- 
phia,  ^*on  the  score  of  his  exUaordinary  qnalU 
ties,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  bong  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  lo  take  hia  seat  a  tta 
House  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  im&kdy 
that  Young  went  lo  Ireland,  From  hia  letW 
lo  Richardson  on  "Original  ComposTtion,"  itii 
clear  he  wan,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  tW 
country.  "  I  remember,"  aays  he,  in  that  letter^ 
sppsking  of  Swift,  "as  I  snd  others  were  takiu 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  abont  a  mtlo  oalm 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short;  we  passed  oa;  list 
perceiving  he  did  not  follow  n^  t  want  liMk  ni 
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fimnd  htm  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly 
gasing  opward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in.  its  up- 
pennost  oranches  was  much  withered  and  de- 
cayed. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *•  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.' "  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
in  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
fitend  and  patron  7 

From  *^The  Englishman*'  it  appears  that  a 
tiagedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as 
1713b  Yet  **Busiris"  was  not  brought  upon 
Drery-tane  stsfie  till  1719.  It  was  inscribed  to 
the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
itances  he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
eonseoaence,  forei^  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
fixim  mm  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron." 
The  dedication  ne  afterwards  suppressed. 

''Busiiis"  was  followed  in  the  ^car  1731  by 
"The  Revenge."  He  dedicated  this  famous  tra- 
gedy to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace," 
■ays  the  dedication,  '*  has  been  pleased  to  make 
yoorself  accessary  to  the  followmo:  scenes,  not 
only  by  soggestins  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
than,  bat  by  nuking  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
ddoit  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
aoigfat  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  last  men- 
Id  exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in 
Us  <|iiarteiB  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
of  a  tragedy  on  the  stoiy  of  Mary  Clucen  of  Scots. 
Dryden  dedicated  "Marriage  a-la-Mode"  to 
WkartDn*B  infamous  relation  Rochester,  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
pOitiT,  but  as  Uie  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
eoawides  faia  address  to  Wharton  thus — "My 
piBMiut  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
care,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
iWBSmbercd  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
Inded  his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
thou^  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
I  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it" 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Teunr  took  all  the  pains  in  nis  power  to  conceal 
inaithe  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
hii  wuHls.  He  snould  have  remembered  that  he 
It,  tfie  flame  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Whntoo  for  the  most  betaUiful  incident  in  what  is 
aniy  not  his  least  beautifiil  composition.  The 
paflMge  fast  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards 
■ddieaneil  to  Walpole,  literally  copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  ! 
*Twas  meam  for  merit,  though  ii  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  m  his  "  Love  of  Farpe," 
^M^l*"*«  ffrievously  how  oflen  "dedications 
wnk  an  .£uiiop  white,"  was  painting  an  amiable 
Doke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose.  Pope  was, 
pahapa,  beg;inning  to  describe  the  "  scorn  and 
wonder  oi  his  days"  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  character,  had 
Toone  stumed  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would 
kaveknown  how  Uttle  to  have  trusted.  Young, 
however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
tfaiag  mateiial;  and  the  Dt^ke^s  regard  for 
Toong,  added  to  his  ^  lust  of  praise^"  procured 
Ift  All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not 
toffDCtsD  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  "The 
Refnce.'* 

it  wm  rarprise  you  to  see  me  dte  second  At- 
Ifai^  Ctw  lie,  SCUM  fcrwit  the  Attomey-OeM- 


ral,  March  14, 1740,  as  aiithority  for  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  slways  find  such 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwickc  was  to  de- 
termine whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  con- 
siderations. One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  his  6race*s  bounty  in  a 
style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — 
"  considering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  aits, 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  ofllered 
him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grrace*s  assurances  of 
providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner, 
it  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  sue  hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of 
March,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  Duke^s  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
not  taking  two  livings  of  two  hundred  pounds  and 
four  hundred  pounds,  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
College,  on  his  Grace^s  promises  of  serving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world. 

Of.  his  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  account  The  attempt  to  get 
into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young 
stooa  a  contested  election.  His  Grace  discovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry : 
nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  after  ho 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  waa 
once  in  his  Ufe,  according  to  the  Biographia,  de* 
serted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  Su 
James's,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  tne  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears. 
But  we  must  pureue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  TickeU. 
For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  lines,  if 
they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

In  joy  once  joined.  In  sorrow,  now,  for  years— 
Peurtner  in  grief  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that 
he  and  Young  used  to  "communicate  to  each 
otiier  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  "  Paraphrase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job."  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been 
qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  Author's 
opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  CurU : 
"  You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to 
have  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  first 

5 lace  in  it ;  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Part  of 
ob,  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  Dedicatkm, 
which  was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction  of 
his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  nmmnal 
•tnlgBJ^  to  escape  from  retlxenMnt.    But  tfwtrj 


one  who  nifi  in  tbe  ditfc  don  not  _ 
II  if  kddrewod,  in  no  common  slnin  of  titlUry, 
to  ■  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  ■ppesn  U, 
bave  had  no  kind  of  knnwIedKe. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  nocliave  been  poasibl,' 
to  fix  the  dales  without  the  aBsislance  of  first 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observ<< 
in  your  account  ofDryden,  aie  with  difficultv 
found.  We  must  then  hava  referred  to  th,. 
poems  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notei  of  time  we  should  not  havr 
referred  in  vaiiu  Tho  Gist  Satire  tamenta,  Ihki 
"Quilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled."  Tba 
second,  addressiufi  himself,  uks 
IiltajamblUoniwu 


The  Satires  were  ori^nolly  published  separately 
in  folio,  under  tbe  title  of  "The  Universal  Pas- 
sion." These  psssages  til  tbe  appearance  of  thr 
Ant  lo  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  oui. 
Aa  Young  seldoni  aulTrred  his  pen  to  diy  after  hi 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  ws  may  conctudt 
that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  he  had  writleii 
the  Pwaphnut  OR  Job.  The  last  Satire  vti, 
certainly  finished  in  the  beginnin;  of  the  year 
I7S6.      In  December,   1TS5,  the  King,    m  hi? 


the  conclusion  of  the  Satire 
a  miracle,  in  such  an  encon 
pUnient  as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  roy- 


t  Kye ;  a 
c  strain  of  cot 


PUlo'i  beaotiiy  &ble  of  "  Tb«  Krth  of  Lovi 
modem  poetry,  with  the  additioo  "  that  pocO: 

:e  love,  is  a  little  subject  to  blindnen,  wm 


»hcr  1 


From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn. 


OUnfd  wKh  ilm  lo.o  di'  vim 

» the  grateful  poet  tells  us. 

Her  riiTi 


nthenex 


t  couplet. 


Her  Majesty  had  atood  codmothi  , 
Dame  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Yotmg 
married  in  1731 ;  and  had  perhaps  shown  some 
■ttentbn  to  I-ady  Ehiabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth    Satire,  "On  Women,"    was    not 
published  till  1727;  and  the  lixth  not  till  17S3. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  17S8,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface  { 
in  which  he  observes,  that  "  no  man  can  cnnverse 
much  in  the  worU,  but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
St  either  be  insensible  or  grievi 


Now 


cule,"  he  adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hi 
ouraelvea    least,  and    gives  vice    end  folly 
greatest  olfence.     Laughing  al  the  misconduct  of 
the  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disagreeable  passion  about  iL     One  passion 
is  more  elfecluajly  driven  out  by  another  than  by 


Sow 


ic  thought,  the  lively  and  witty  satirist 
the  grave  ue  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years 


It  fifty,  « 
"  The  Last  Day."' 


Mer 


e  angry  or  more 

Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  pre- 
aarred,  without  any  palUation,  tltis  Preface,  so 
bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing 
worid,inthe  r-  "      ' 


honours  ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  ac 
of  her  lather's  family ;  but  divides  her  ftvow 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  ii  litiiw 
Poetry,  il  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  pnfc 

thing  like  blindness  iu  the  flattery  whit^  i 
sometimes  forced  her  and  her  lister  Praaa  1 
utter  1  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  U 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  adnutation  of  itam 
but  surely  Young,  though  neuly  related  to  Pw 
try,  had  no  connexion  with  her  wlom  FlM 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  Cnold  ■■ 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Povern  appsH 
clearly  from  the  fienuent  bounties  which  hia  n 
limda  records,  and  ^rom  the  wealth  which  bel« 
him.  By  "The  Universal  pBaaioo"  ll 
d  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  thn 
A  coneideraUe  sum  hi 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sa 
For  thu  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  autbo 
'lis  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  then  once  ( 

South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  -.    -. 

.need 
that  Young,  upon  the  public  .  _ 

versal  Passion,"  received  trom  the  Ehika  < 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounda,  and  that,  wha 
one  of  bis  friends  exclaimed,  "  Two  IbounBi 
pounds  for  a  poem!"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bat 
gain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poeoi  wt 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true;  but  it  seems  to  hari 
been  raised  from  the  two  answen  of  Lot 
Bnrghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  SpensM^ 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  with 
3ut  the  hopes  of  preferment  and  bonoun,  ti 
nich  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Dodrng 
(on,  Mr.  Spencer  Complon,  Lady  EliiabaS 
Srnnaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Waliiale,  ho  retnni 
U)  plain  pane^ric  In  I7S6  he  addreaaed  i 
(man  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  tidl 
jufliciently  explains  the  intention.  If  Yotai| 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebralot,  hi 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  ba  s 
The  Instalment"  i  ■■ 

jiieces  he  did  not  admit  ii 


s  anionx  n 


lortality : 
O:  boir  1  Inn;,  rnkindlcd  b;  cb*  Ihanis, 
Ip  dup  (lemil;  lo  launch  ihy  niru. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  itign  seem*  to  hnt 
.  ten  contiuDed,  possibly  increksed,  in  tUh 
Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  Poet  thon^ 
'is  deserved  it;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  •» 

nowledge  what,  without  his  iil Inlmnwt. 

would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  knomi ; 
Ml  breml,  O  Walpole,  jloiri  wlih jermtaTol  frs, 
Tht  BrB.mi.  of  nij.1  bn«m»,  lurn'Jb^  [has, 
HsfRsh  ibedrrdainaliuiirpiMir, 
ir  the  purity  of  modem    patriotism  will  tens 
"'  lung  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  last  be  confesNl 
was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushet«dia 
I  l,y  Young  with  "Ocean,  an  Ode."    Th«  UM 
of  the  Pn&ce  he  tpplinl  of  itwaatakeofnm  the  royal  ■pe■cl^  irUoki^ 


",„ 


TfuntBJf^ji^  Am  ineraus  uid  tlie«DCoungemsnl 
ttthe  MUDen ;  that  thej  might  be  "  inrited,  - 
tlMr  thmn  compiled  by  force  ind  nolence, 
atv  into  the  service  of  their  country  ;"  a  plan 
iriiieh  fanmuiitj  mail  lunent  ihat  policy  bu 
•at  BTea  jet  been  ^le  oi  willing  to  cbttj  into 
■ueolioii.  Prefixed  1o  the  original  piiblicution 
WOT  an  "  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Fatria,"  and 
an  "Emy  on  Lyiic  Poetry."  It  ia  but  jualice 
ia  ooofen,  that  he  preeerved  neither  of  Ihem ; 
and  that  the  Ode  itnlf^  which  in  the  fint  edition, 
■ad  in  the  Uat,  conaiitj  ofieventy-three  stanza*, 
m  the  Aathoi'a  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
■M.  AiiHntgtheoiiiittedpaiss.gea  isa  "Wish," 
that  eoodaded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
soapactad  Toong  ot  Canmng  :  and  of  which,  Tew, 
■Aat  havioc  fbrmed  it,  would  confess  somelbiog 
Bu  their  soame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
ijiifimi  that  be  entitled  the  poem,  "Ocean,  an 
(Ma.  Concluding  with  a  Wiah."  This  wteb 
ttHt'"  of  thirteen  stanias.  The  Brat  runs  thus : 

O  ouy  I  lUat 

Aloof  ihivofa 
Of  baiabH  lib  sKnra  Own  tOf ! 

HrtilMdaliKir*, 

UrJDdnHDiclw, 
lad  fraila  EsriBut  my  npost  I 

TiMt  Ihrae  last  stamas  are  not  more  remark- 
*hl*  lor  «t  ibymes.'  but,  altogeOMr,  they  will 
B*k«  nllMt  a  curious  pafa  ia  the  life  of  Young : 


rnpkMIe  Bchnau, 
dind  fDldflq  drBinu. 


i-i  Mlf  ihill  dSa, 
in  (IWb, 
III  buDun  pride, 
tht  DCAan  afaumllj  f 

1,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 
■Asa  to  Ayate,  should  fii  upon  a  measure  in 
wtacb  liiynie  abounds  even  (o  satiety.  Of  this 
hs  niil,  in  his  "  Sssaj  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
fiisd  t^  the  poem — "  For  the  more  harmony  Tik^ 
wise  I  choae  the  frequeat  return  of  rhyme,  which 
hid  me  noder  great  difficulties.  Bui  difficulties 
OTereoaie,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  1 
■cooDOt  for  the  plantrt  of  rkymi  in  general  {of 
which  the  modema  are  too  fond)  but  from  this 
trrtb."  Tet  the  modems  surely  deserve  not 
■ach  Dsnmre  (or  their  fondness  of  what,  b;  their 
■wn  eonfeaaioo,  aflbrds  pleasure,  and  abounds  in 
kannony. 

The  Deit  pangr&ph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
ta  faha  when  he  Ulked  of  "  that  eieat  turn"  in 
the  sUoH  jnat  anoted.  "But  then  the  writer 
■nst  take  care  tliat  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
That  is,  he  must  nuke  rhyme  consist  with  as 
perfect  aenae  and  expression,  as  could  be  expect- 
•d  iTha  waa  perfectly  free  from  that  ihsckle." 

AiwdMr  part  of  this  Esaay  will  convict  the 
Uowmg  atania  of,  what  evoy  reader  will  dia- 
MHriaB,  **iiiTolualM7bailsaque." 


Tba  Donhwnblaib 


But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried, 
like  thig^  by  an  elaborate  eesay  on  each  particu- 
lar species  of  poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  sped* 

ir  Young  he  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  in  that  sort  of  poeby ;  and,  if  hii  Ivtic 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  awn  eritjcism.    This  surely  is  candid. 

Milboum  was  styled  hy  Pope  "  the  ftireal  of 
critics,''  only  because  he  eihibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Viigil  to  be  compared  with  Diyden's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  bad  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  con^ 
pare  it.  Young  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair 
of  poets  for  pieniing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  sojusl  and  impartial  as 
■    condemn  himscif. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  which  dia- 
shiink  &om  the  touchstone  of  the  sa> 
tic;  and  which  certainty,  asl  remember 
lo  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  ofthe 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  ihinga  in 
(be  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when 

1  was  almost  fifty.  Young  entered  into  order). 
In  April,  I7SS,*  not  Ions  afler  he  hadputon  the 
gown,  he  was  appointea  chnplain  to  Qeorge  tba 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Brothers,"  wluch  waa 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
the  stage.  Themanagers  resigned  it  with 
I  relactanee  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  cler- 
gyman. The  epilogue  to  "  The  Brothen,"  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
be  added  himself,  is,  I  beUeve,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Finding  that  "auilt;s  ,"—"■-'  -■—  ■-= 


idful  close  hi  ..._ 
leene  denied,"  he,  in  B  manner,  continues  the 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished 
PeiseuB  "  fortius  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders,  something  is  told 
by  the  bioeraphcr  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
imess  ana  simplicity  of  Ihe  Poet  m  a  singular 
li^ht.  When  he  determined  on  the  church,  ha 
lid  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Alter- 
buiy,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  the- 
slngy;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthfiit  frolic, 
tdvised  the  diUgent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
-ms.  With  this  treasure  Young  retired  from 
iterruption  to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 


That  attachment  to  his  favourite  atudv,  which 

made  him  think  a  poet  the  surest  guide  U>  Ul 

profession,  left  him  little  doiHit  whether 

ry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honour*  and 


was  proJiiesd  lUi^^hns  ysara  ad 


picfemtenU.    Not  long  indMd  iftsT  he   ool 
den,  he  published  in  pnue,  i  7SS      A 
timtte  of  Humin  Life,"   dedica  cd 
■Unding  the   Latia  quotalioiu    w  h 
■bound*,  lo  the  Uueen ;  and  B  ■enoon  p 
hefore   the   Home  of  Common  S& 

tncTt^rdom  of  King  Cbarlei,    nti  u 
Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Rer  ran 
Government"     But  the  »  Second  C  ur 
counterpartof  h]B  **EHtimBtc,"  w  lb 
rannoc  be  <«l]cd  "  A  true  Etlimsle     tl 
ITSS  it  wu  innonnccd  ■«  "  aoon  to  b 
ed,"   never  appesred;  and  bin      d     n 
muie«  were  not  forgotten.     In  1  30  h 
to  poetry,  and  lent  into  the  wo  i       mp 
Felasi:  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  m  Imitn 
f^dar's  Spirit,  ocuioned  by  his  Majea 
turn  from  Hanover,  September     7S9 
aucceeding  Peace."     It  is  inscribed 
ofChsndos.   In  the  Preface  we  a 
oda  ia  [he  most  spirited  kind  of  poetr 
the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  k 
"This  I  speak,"  headda,  "with    ufii 
dom,  at  my  own  very  great  peril      B 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confesnon,  houi'    w 
sure  l4>  sufler  by  iL"    Behold,  again  ui 
of  poets.     Young's    "Imperium   Pe 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "Tom Thumb 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  hi    p  e< 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Th  ughts 
nitely  refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  a  mp 
lishedEpistlei  to  Pope,  "concern  gm  A 
ofthe  Age,"  1730.  Of  these  poems  one  occo- 
aion  saems  to  have  been  an  apprehcn  non  leiit, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  aatires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficiently  serioua  for  promotion  in  the 
church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  Was  presented  by  his  Col- 
lege to  tlie  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertford  si  lire. 
Id  May,  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elliabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  tiie  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  irith  ibia  Udy 
arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  waa 
coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Dilchley,  in  Ox- 
fordaUre.  Poetry  had  lately  been  tou^lit  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  nobiUty,  though 
not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

Wo  may  naturally  conclude  that  Youn^  now 
gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to  the  comforts 
of  his  new  cooneiion,  and  to  Ihe  eipEclntirm-^ 
of  that  preTerment  which  he  thought  dii<'  In  h\f  ! 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  mrnmi.  r  iti 
which  they  had  so  frequently  been  eieiti'd.         I 

The  next  production  of  lus  Muse  »u»  Th^ 
Sia-piict,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  f-nllf.l  an  , 
"EUtempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire;"  wljn,  «  Ijf  n 
he  was  m  England,  ridiculed  in  Ihe  >  .>rii|.:inv 
of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  alli'i;ory  lit 
"  Sin  and  Death" 


IT,  lir,  iheDtb  iMin  ta  fnrslfn  ttam, 
'tl  dowQi,  wbtD  Mlllan'i  ptft 
.  and  d«aifa  pTDvok'd  ihj  ib^*, 


]y  Darsil  dovini  he  probably  a 
I  glon'9  seat.  In  Pitt's  Poems 
o  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastb 


The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a 
before  on  Philips,  the  second 


ad  ed  toThomson'seismpleand  nicee*s,iniriit 
pe  hspBinduceYounp,as  we  shall  KepresenUj, 
write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 
n  1734,  he  published  "The  Foreign  Address, 
the  best  Arjniment  for  Peace,  occasioned  by 
be  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  A^ra. 
Written  in  the  Character  of  a  SaUor."      It  ia 
no  to  be  found  in  the  Author's  four  volumes. 
He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
risking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved 
to  um  his  ambition  to  some  original  spedes  of 
poetry.    This  poem  conclude*  with  «  formal 
a  ewetl  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers 
wdl  regret : 
Vy  .hell,  which ClloraT*,  which  »i«» appln^ 

In  a 


lost,  after   her  marriage  *  .._ 
Youn^,  on  amiable  daughter,  by  her  formet 

husband,  just  sfter  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  son  of  Lord  PalmerBlon.  Mr.Tcmpla 
did  not  Ions  remain  after  his  wife,  tboagfa  M 
was  married  B  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sit 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  Philander  and  Narcisea.  Pivm  lb* 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  b«- 
twecn  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumelances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  m  Tiew  fbt 
these  characters;  Ihouch  at  the  ss    "  '' 


with  whom  Youns  was  known  to  be  coiuiectMl 
ir  acquainted,  wlule  all  the  circumstances  re- 
sling  to  Nercissa  have  been  constantly  fciimd 
ipplicsble  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 
At  whst  short  intervals  the  Poet  telts  tis  tw 
wounded  by  the  deaths  of  Ihe  three  pi 


in  so  wlUT,  pnflinu,  and  lUi 
:e  n  ihlnk  &te  Milun,  Dtuii 


eitemporaneoue  (for  what  fi 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reptrn.f 
•omathing  longer  than  a  distich,  and  soin< 
mon  gentle  Imd  the  diitich  juit  quotsd. 


I  Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrk 
-:  Temple  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Youns  coold  be 
■  these  three  victims,  over  whom  Yonng  bu 
I  hitherto   been  pitied  tat  hirmg   to  pour  iht 
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''Midnigfat  Sordwi"  of  his  religiooB  poetry; 
Bin.  Temple  died  in  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
jean  afterwmrds,  in  1740;  and  the  Poefs  wife 
leven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
coald  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
in  these  three  persons,  "  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  shoit  Preface  to  *'  The  Complaint " 
he  seriously  tells  us,  '<  that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious  ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions  on  the  thought  of  the  writer.''  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  tnat  in  these  three  contradictory 
lines  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belons  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  be  those  genenuly  supposed,  whatever 
heivhtenins  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
&cts ;  to  the  sorrow  Youn^  felt  from  them,  re- 
Ugion  and  morality  are  indebted  foi  the  '*  Night 
Thooghts.**  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness 
which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perHsed  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more 
frequently  than  the  rest  When  ne  got  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  orimnal  motive  for  taking 
op  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
fina  the  same  pious  poet ;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  iN  arcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marnage ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  "  in  her 
bridal  hour.''  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  Contment : 

I  flew,  I  snatch'd  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  biore  her  nearer  to  the  sun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difficulties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  "Night  the  Third."  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhapsin  these  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Narcbsa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
Rids  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts "  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
lamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Fredericl^  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language, 
t  is  impossble  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  1  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In 
•o  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  his  Muso  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watdi  for  the  first  which  happened.  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  first  she  visited  the  Poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
fiavi^  nor  ^oomioets.    In  his  "  Last  Day,'* 


almost  his  earliest  poem,  he  calls  her  "  the  VM^ 
lancholy  maid," 


^Whom  dismal  scenes  delight. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  NighL 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 
of  the  same  poem,  he  says — 

— Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  niglic 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tra$[edy,  Grafton 
is  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  wiUi  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  "The  true  Estimate  of  Hu- 
man Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestir ; 
and,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not. 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts"  to  prove  the  gloominess  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen 
inspiration  of  discontent  ? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that,  though  ItwisibiUa 
rum  decijnunt  appeared  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds  ;  and  Amhuiantet  in  horio  otidi- 
trxint  voctm  DH  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  bowling*  green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but 
the  famous  Denortuis  nU  nisi  bonum  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  more  of  female  weakness 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivis  nil  nisi  6o- 
num — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "fellow  of  infinite  jest."  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  &mily  of  Yo- 
rick.  His  inmortal  part,  wherever  tnat  now 
dwells,  is  still  less  sohcitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of 
some  little  consequence  whether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  ,a  character 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  bis  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  Uieir  invention,  and  chooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  Tho 
Biogfa{^ua,  and  eveiy  account  of  Toun|^  pnt^ 


nmidl; MWrt tltti to  b«  the  ftet;  oflbe  mbso- 
lule  poulbtlity  i>f  which,  the  Biographim  it<«lf, 
in  particular  dales,  contunBundmiable  evidence. 
Reader!  I  knoir  there  are  of  a  atnnge  tuin  or 
mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruaa  the  "Niflii 
Thoughts"  with  lea  utiaTactioni  who  will  wish 
thcT  ^d  atill  been  deceived;  who  will  quarn^l 
with  me  for  diacovering  that  no  such  characlLT 
■I  their  Lorenzo  ever  ;et  diagraced  human  na- 
ture, or  broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet  would  thrac 
•dmirars  of  the  sublime  and  temble  be  offend  cd, 
•hould  you  let  them  down  for  cmel  and  for 
Mvage. 

Of  thia  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  soti, 
if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  ofLi^- 
renio  ii  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  prouf ' 
Perhapi  it  is  clear  from  the  poeme. 

Prom  the  first  Uoe  to  the  last  of  the  "  Niulit 
Thoughts  "  not  one  expression  can  be  discovt  i- 
ed  which  beCnys  any  thine  Hke  the  lather.  In  . 
the  "Second  Night"  I  find  an  eipreeaion  whu-li ! 
betrava  aomethiog  elie;  that  Lorenzo  was  !i]r  ] 
fHend;  one,  il  ia  possible,  of  hi)  former  comrra. 
nioaa,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  seL  The 
Poet  slylaa  him  "gay  friend;"  an  appellation 
not  verv  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father  lo 
aoch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenao,  and  that  bo 
ing  his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  thisdrenii- 
ful  portrait,  from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  fea- 
tures the  artist  himselr  must  have  turned  awuy 
with  horror.  A  subject  more  shocking,  if  Ins 
only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion 
of  Michael  Angela ;  upon  the  horrid  >torv  UnUi 
of  which.  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  foL  ir- 
teen  lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  iife,  which  ho 
did  Dot  tluak  deserved  to  be  republished. 


happened  in  May,  1T3I.  Touns**  child  waa  not 
bom  tiU  June,  1733.  In  1741,  this  Lorenio,  thia 
finished  infidel,  thia  father  to  whose  education 
Vice  hod  for  some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was 
only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  con- 
tradiction, BO  impoaaible  to  be  true,  who  could 
propagate  1  Thua  easily  are  blasted  the  lepa- 
tatloTvs  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenio  }  exclaim  the  naden 
I  have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  anre  that  ha 
was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  Gnelj  tatri- 
ble,  was  he  not  hie  nephew,  his  cousin} 

These  art  questions  wbich  I  do  not  pretoid 
For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I 


could  wish  Lorenio  to  have  been  oi 


rthea 


In  the  "Fiflh  Night"— 
or  life,  a  hMai  Iili  alTT  OH 
I*  this  a  [ricture  of  the  son  of  die  Rector  o( 
Walwyn? 
"Eighth  Ni^t"— 
In  fiwalfn  rvklins  (lor  ihou  hasl  lrtTall>d  iMiy 
nUdt  even  now  does  not  apply  to  hia  son. 
In  "Night  Five"— 

»  ftlr  Clarli 


At  the  beginiimg   of  the  "Fifth  Ni^"  we 

Ijrtnao,  co  r«Tln)tniu  li  Jnut, 
I  grui  clii  man  la  viin  wtio  wrkei  Air  prtbt. 
But  to  cut  yiort  all  inquiry ;  if  any  one  of 
theae  passages,  if  any  passage  m  the  poems,  bo 
anplicable,  my  fiiend  shall  pass  for  Lorenio. 
The  eon  of  the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thought?  " 
WM  Dot  old  enoo^  when  they  were  written,  to 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  Th«  "NighL 
Thonghta"  ware  begun  immedUtely  aftor  Oic 
moumfnl  event  of  1741.  The  6nt  "Niriiln" 
•ppear,  in  the  books  of  the  Company  <^  Slji- 


*  ifasMppoMd  Lotamo  WM  bom, 


Anti  Lucretius,  91U  lUntiiw,  aaya  Poligikac,  qatm- 
vii  JtAeum  inidiigt.  Tlut  thia  waa  the  caae, 
manv  eipreasions  in  the  "Night  Thonghta" 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  paaaage  in 
"Night  Eight"  appear  Co  show  that  be  had 
Bomefiiing  in  his  eye  lor  the  grouod-inirk  at 
least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lmvnio  may 
be  feigned  characten  {  but  a  writer  doe*  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  pvea  the  initial 
letter.- 

Till  not  CillMi.     Still  will  livf  h  III  dMd, 


hia  father's  Lorenzo,  travela  out  of  its  way  i[ 
the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  us  of  hia  having 
been  forbidden  hia  college  at  Oxford  for  miab^ 
haviour.  How  such  an«:dotes,  were  they  true, 
tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  eaaj 
todiacover.  Was  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  indeed,  foihidden  hia  ooQin 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  universities  T  Tha 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  by  aome  auppoaed 
to  have  been  diBgracefully  ejectM  from  the  othar. 
Piom  juvenile  folties  who  is  free?  But,  wbt^ 
ever  the  Kographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  Boa  of 
Young  experienced  no  dismiadon  from  Ua  col- 
lege either  l--*' ' 

Vft..n 

youth,  and  _      ..     . 

uperience  of  that  wbich  is  past,  he  would  ptafa*- 
blj  spend  it  difierently — who  would  notl — ha 
would  certainty  be  the  occasion  of  le~  -■— •!- 
aeas  to  his  father.  But,  from  the  ■ 
rience,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  1 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  re' 
it  spoken,  do  not  make  the  best  panota.  Paaej 
and  imagination  seldom  deign  to  atoop  fion 
their  hraghta ;  alwaya  stoop  unwillinglj  to  tka 
' —  level  of  common  duties.  Alooffroai  rolgtr 
they  punus  their  rapid  Sight  beyond  tbe  M 
nortola,  and  desceud  not  to  earth  but  wbtn 
<ximpetled  by  neceenly.  The  proae  of  radinvy 
'ccurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poeta. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Autbor  of  Aa 

Night  Thoughts,"  only  by  veneratioB  foe  tb« 
poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  Young  is  one  of  thoae  coDccaniiw 
whom,  as  you  reinaA  in  your  accoont  of  Addi- 
mn,  it  is  proper  rather  to  say  "notliing  that  'm 
(also  than  all  that  is  true." 

Bat  the  eon  of  Young  would  almoat  aoooMy  I 
know,  paaa  for  •  Loranio,  than  sea  hinaelf  *b> 
dicatod,  attha  ezpenaaoTbiBr-'     ' 


InHB  fcOiaa  wUch,  if  it  mij  be  tlraaght  blaine- 
kUaia  aboj  to  haTO  committed  tiunn,  itUiurel; 
pniiBirofthy  io  >  man  to  lament,  and  certainlj 
not  only  ennaea— aiy,  but  cruel  in  &  biographer 

Of  the  "Ni^t  Tboushta,"  notwitlutanding 
that  Anlhor*!  proreued  retirement,  all  are 
insoibeil  to  great  or  to  ffrowing  name*.  He 
had  not  jet  weaned  himselffromearle  and  dukes, 
from  tba  apeakera  of  the  Houge  of  Commona, 

cdon  «r  the  Exchequer.  In  "Night  Eight" 
the  poBtiaan  plainly  betrays  hioisetf 

TUnk  no  pen  oeedful  diBL  demandi  ■knive; 

lor ibovgbt;  ihlnkbenerirTouuM.    ' 

Tct  it  miiat  be  confeased,  that  at  the  conclurion 
cf  "Nigfat  Nine,"  neaiy  perhaps  of  cooiIiDg 
earlhlj  patrons,  be  tells  lus  soul. 


Tbe  " Fourth  Night"  was  addreosed  by  "a 
modMndebted  Mnse "  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Tolka,  DOW  Liori  Hardwicke.  who  mea 
hare  laid  tbe  Muse  under  iitili  greater  al 
tuo,  bj  Ibe  living  at  Shenfield,  in  Essei, 
liad  becanM  Tacaat. 

Tba  "FizA  Night"  eoodudes  with  this  pas- 


ti 


d,  and  onlj  bc^ 

or,  TOur  moflt  faithful 
"And  obedient  aerrint, 

"E.  Yonas." 


Fopg,  who  cmid'ii  maka  hnnioculi,  in  linn  d6ad? 
Ejther  the  "E>uy,"  cfaen,  waa  dedicated  to 

patron  who  disapproreci  ita  doctiine,  wbich  I  ' 

are  been  told  by  the  author  wu  nut  the  caas; 

r  Young  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  bar- 
tered, for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
'■is  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  ha 

imt  have  been  best  able  to  fonn  opinions. 
From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  threa 

liort  passages,  which  stand  almoat  loaetheiiii 

Night  Foar,"  should  not  be  eicludei  They 
sSbra  a  picture  by  hii  own  hand,  from  the  stndT 
iif  which  my  readers  may  choMe  lo  fbnn  their 
iiwn  opinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  tb* 
I'^mpleiion  of  bis  life. 

ODolwrlni  here,  orileuhdtrnudtd  tanai 
or  DhJ  H  rricloui  (ind  lei  ihu  •InSci) 
Hji  trcry  Miulrr  Inunct  tne  nuL 


OrlBkga,ihi(.    . 


■nl^ng. 
inntd  iFis  m 


To  the  Author  of  theae  lines  was  dedicated, 
m  I7H,  tba  first  volome  of  "An  Essay  on  the 
Wntinga  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ed, WbethCT  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
fcii"WillgolFire,"and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 
It  laaat  one  degree  lower  than  tbe  first  class  of 
riigfish  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
Iha  jedieatiop,  be  coontenanced  Ibis  attack  upon 
■ha  bme  of  Urn  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muae. 

Paitof  "papar-aparin^"  Pope's  Third  Book 
«fdw''Odjaan,"  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is 
wiilln  afott  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  "E. 


To«BCt**  <ri^  ia  clMrly  the  handwriting  of 
sn  Yoou  Tba  letter,  dated  only  Mar  the 
M,  auaiui  MMCore ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tW  flw  (neodsldp  he  requesls  was  a  literary 
oiN^  and  tlmt  be  bad  the  highest  literary  opinion 
.™  __    ™^._.. ,   -e^f^^toij. 


efPopa.  Thenqaestwi 


a  prologue,  I 


"DsaR  Sia,  "May  the  8d. 

'Hanng  beeo  often  from  home,  I  know  n 

if]«alw*«doiMmathefBVoDr  of  calling  on  m 

Bat,  ba  that  aa  it  will,  I  much  want  that  instam 

tf  ywnr  fiiendahip  I  mentioned  ii 


IhBig  BO  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
aor  can  rou  be  at  a  loaa  to  conceive  how  s 
'trifle  of  UM  natine'  may  be  of  serious  moment 
le  BW ;  and  winle  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  ad. 
vanlanof  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall  not  be  so 
sbwud  aa  to  make  any  farther  step  without  it. 
37 


IT  thla  »n|r  line,  PonertiT  ataaU  knaw 
One,  itacFBgh  In  Brlialn  bDro,  wlih  counisr*  had 
Who  Ihnuf hi  ■'■n  gnldiniililcDDKBdajtoDlatsi 
Nor  on  hie  lubOe  itealh-beil  plannd  hli  KliaDU 
For  (blurs  vicandea  in  church  at  attue. 

Deduct  from  the  writer'a  age  "  twice  told  tba 
period  ipent  on  stubborn  Troy,"  and  yon  will 
tlill  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  nt 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour. — 
Se  has  before  told  aa 

A  Tool  >1  lattr  Is  a  fool  Indeed. 

Aller  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raiset 
only  in  consequence  of  what  tbe  general  though 
hia  "  death-bed." 

By  these  eiCrsordinary  poems,  written  aft«r 
he  was  Hity,  of  which  I  have  been  led  tc 


prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

Were  cvary  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 

publiahad,  he  would  only  appear,  perfaapa,  in  a 


it  whether  the  author,  who  baa  ei 


printed  mi  ac^nowladgment  of  a,  faTonr,  ihonti] 
Dol  4lwtji  print  it. 

I«  it  to  tbacndit  or  to  ths  diicreditaf  Yoaog, 
4*  ■  poet,  that  of  bis  "Night  Tboughta  "  th? 
Pnmdi  kre  particokrt;  rand? 

Of  tba  >' Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Bean. 
eUrk,"  datad  1740,  all  I  Know  ia,  that  I  find  it 
ki  the  late  bod);  f^  Ungliih  poetiy,  and  that  I 
•in  lorT^  lo  find  it  there. 

Notwitbatandins  the  farewell  which  he  leeiii 
ed  to  have  taken  in  the  "  Night  Thought!  "  <. 
tnrj  thins  which  bore  the  l«st  resemblance  ii 
ambiCion,  M  dipped  again  in  politics.     In  17li 
he  wrote  "  RmectionB  on  the  Pablic  Sitoatitin 
of  the  Kingdom,  addrened  to  the  Duke  of  Nen' 
CMtle ;"  iodignuit,  a>  it  appears,  to  behold 
—a  popi'bnd  FrlacalkDC  cnwl  lahare, 
And  whlHlc  cDi.ihnua,  with  ihon  •wnida  ihu  KiBp'il 
Tbab  barrvp  rocJu  fbr  wrvtehed  iDfUDftou, 
To  eul  hli  puHfa  u  Ih*  Brtilib  Ihranc. 

Thii  political  poeia  might  be  called  a  "Nigli 
Thought."  Indeed  it  wis  oricinallr  printed  us 
thsTonduskin  of  the  "  Nisjit  Thoii|^ts,"  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  lo  the  aocond  edition  of  Howt'^ 
"Derout  Medilations"  is  a  Letter  from  Younc, 
dated  Jan.  19,  1751,  addreased  to  ArchibsUJ 
Macauly,  Esq.  thanking  bim  for  the  book. 
which  he  aa^s  he  shall  "  never  lay  far  out  of  hi^ 
reach;  fora^reater  demonitration  of  a  aoubti 
head  and  a  Bncere  heart  he  nerer  saw." 

In  17B3,when  "The  Brothers"  had  lain  Ly 
Inm  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
stage.    If  any  part  of  hiB  fortune  had  been  ar. 


agifl 
e  Qoai 


to  the  Society  for  the  Propagalio: 

pel.     To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  pr 
The  Brathcia"  would   amount.      In 


d ;  but  by  the 
success  of  his  play  the  Sodety  was  not  a  loaei-. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  a  tbouiand  poundi,  from  his 
own  pocket. 

Tns  next  performance  which  be  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "The  CenUur  not 
FabulouL  in  Six  Letters  lo  a  Friend,  on  tLi' 
life  in  Vogue,"  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
■  T  39,  I7S4.    In  the  thiH  Le         '     ' 


•cribed  the  death-bed  of  the  "gay,  young,  noblr, 
numioDS,  accomplished,  and  most  wretcbeij 
Auamont."     Hislast  words  were — "My  prin- 


ciples hate  poisoned  my  friend,  my  eilravsganci 
has  beggaied  my  boy,  my  unkinclnesii  has  oiur- 
derv)  my  wife."  Either  Alloniont  and  Loreniii 
were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Youns; 
was  tinlucky  enough  to  know  two  chsroclei'^ 
who  bore  DO  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfectian  of  wickadneas.  Report  baa  been  ac> 
— ■ '  to  can  Altamont  Lord  Euaton. 


,    -lotoWalpole,  ifwntten  by  Young,  

1  miMli  doubt,  most  haTS  been  written  very  late 
k  life.  It  baa  been  aeeo,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mil- 
eetbny  pnblished  thirty  yean  befbre  his  death. 
In  176S,  ba  exMtnted  "The  Old  Man's  R(- 
lapaa  "  in  more  than  words,  by  again  beconiing 
a  dedieabir,  and  publiahitig :  " 

thaKin^. 


despair  "  of  breaking  throng  the  b 
lions  of  sge  and  care's  incumbent  cloiid,  iatB 
that  fiow  of  thought  and  btightnesa  of  sapiaai 
sion  which  subjects  ao  poljte  require ;"  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  onbiidlad 

fouth,  than  of  jaded  foimcore.    Boms  leTen- 
>ld  Tcdumes  put  bim  m  mind  of  OrU's  levs^ 
fold  channels  of  the  Nils  at  the  conflagration : 
otda  Hpum 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycnrgos's  iroo 
money,  which  are  ao  much  leas  in  value  tbma  n 
bulk,  that  it  required  bams  lor  strong  boxe^ 
and  a  yoks  of  oxen  to  draw  fire  hnndrea  pcaada. 
If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  toe  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joaejdi'B  bictbnD, 
far  for  food;  we  mnst  visit  the  remote  Bad  tick 
anrienti.  But  an  inventive  genios  may  saiaty 
slay  St  home  )  that,  like  the  vridow's  cnise,  is 
divmely  replenished  from  within,  and  aSbnU  M 
a  tniroculnus  delight.  He  asks  why  it  sbonU 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  lateat 
editions  of  the  htiman  mind  may  be  the  most 
correct  and  fair  ?  and  Jonsoo,  he  t^a  ua,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  very  strong,  to  hi* 
own  hurt.    Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 

Culled  down  all  antiquity  on  bis  head,  and  buried 
inwetf  under  it 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  dood,"  or  "tfa* 
frozen  obstnictions  of  age  7" 

this  li>tler  Pope  is  sevenly  censored  for 
fall  from  Homer's  numben,  free  as  nr, 
lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  chScU 
isb  shackleB  and  tinkling  sounds ;  for  psttisg 
AchilteB  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  but  we 
told  that  the  dying  iwan  talked  over  an  ifie 
plan  with  Youn);  a  few  wecka  before  his  deccata, 
Young'a  chinf  inducement  lo  w^---"---  ' 


>nfesaee,  that  hi 
marble  to  the  memo 
He,  who  employed  hii  pioui 
Lus  doing  jUBtic 


Lgbt  erect  i 
•""nfol    ' 


old  G 


Tbongh  he 


^,  midajj 

death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probahir,  at  th« 
:lose  of  hi?  own  life,  affbra  no  unnaelul  teMM 
(or  the  deaths  of  othem. 

In  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Bicliardaon, 
ihat  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  AddiaoB  w 
1  original.  But  no  other  letter  appeara. 
The  few  lines  which  stand  In  the  last  ei&tioii, 
_j  "  sent  by  Lord  Mclcombe  to  Dr.  Yooog,  not 
long  before  his  Lordship's  death,"  were  indeed 

"— *  ---re  only  on  introdnctian  t«  what 

by  "The  Muse's  latest  Spaik." 
The  poem  is  neccsnary,  whatever  may  be  III 
merit,  since  the  Preface  lo  it  is  already  prioled. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  hia  Tnsculiiia  "La 
Trappe." 

Lon  Ihy  eonnlrr,  wish  ll  wsll, 

Nm  Wtlh  too  InusH  a  rora, 
>Ttatnou(h,  Ihalwbenllfdl, 

EaVT'i  cannuii,  Flouery-s  praise, 
with  unmoT'i)  biUffercnca  Ti«w  ) 

Ltirn  (o  [read  Jlft'i  clannroDi  Baia. 
WHh  uiHrriaj  Vlnia'i  daw. 


SdIt*  Oit  lliilo  buk  u  ««t 

WHh  iht  Udi,  biUDHi  Um  ibon 
ThuB  prepare,  tkj  BfaortBO'd  ^1 

Beliine'ewh  ptophioQ.  nla. 
Wan  ihea  to  tbi  port  MpMO*. 
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Imp  chj  eofiflclenca  from  offence, 

And  Moqieicuoui  panioni  free, 
So,  when  Uioa  art  c&ird  from  hence, 

Enaj  ahaJl  thy  peesafe  be ; 

Z$aj  shmll  thy  pamaf  e  be, 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  suy. 
Short  th>  account  twixt  Ooa  and  thee ; 

Uapt  ehall  meet  thee  on  the  way  : 

Tnch  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Merey*a  eelf  shall  let  thee  in, 
▼bwe  ks  never-changitig  state. 

Full  perfection  shall  begin. 

Tht  poem  was  accom{>&iucd  by  a  letter. 

^  La  Trappcj  tke  %7th  of  OcL  1761. 
«*I>bakSir, 
«  Yo«  aeemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for 
ymt  auuMcnient :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  pre- 
wmL.  If  yoa  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wil- 
Bay  tlMi  our  mendship  shouild  be  known  when 
we  are  gone,  yoa  will  be  pleased  to  leave  this 
■■iMij  uoee  of  your  own  papers  that  may  pos- 
■Ut  000  the  ligl^t  by  a  posthumous  publication. 
*  OS  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy 


oJ 


•*My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

**^  Yours,  most  cordially, 

'^Mblcombe.*' 

In  17SS,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Young 
pofaliahed  *'  Resignation."  Notwithstanding  the 
■anoer  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him 
by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no 
I  flererity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to 
the  hi^est  praise,  on  the  other  side  of 
by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of 
fihskipoare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of 
"Besignation."  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
m  the  midat  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
ts], derifed  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the 
"lii|^  Thouefats,"  Mia.  Montagu  proposed  a 
Tiat  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
Toa^  Mtb,  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
folatiooi  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world 
wen  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mn.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Tet  write  I  mnst.    A  lady  sues : 

How  shameful  her  request ! 
Mr  hndn  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hen  teeming  with  the  best. 

Aad 


lad  frtond  you  have,  and  I  the  same. 
Whose  prudent,  soft  address. 

Win  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 
Which  died  in  your  distress. 


I  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 
Eztraeiing  for  your  ease, 
Will  leave  lo  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 
Too  eomaoD ;  such  as  these. 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  say,  m  her 
own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  ap- 
pewed  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion 
tban  even  in  the  author ;  tluit  the  Christian  was 
ia  him  a  efaaracter  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 
rtpcored,  more  sublime,  than  the  poet ;  and  that, 
ia  his  ordinary  conversation, 

■leltiny  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 
He  drew  his  audieoee  upward  to  the  sky. 

Wotwithatanding  Young  had  said,  in  his 
"Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,"  that 
''blaok  verse  ia  vene  unfallen,  uncurst;  verse 
redained,  re-enthroned  in  the  true  language  of 


the  gods:"  notwithstanding  he  adminiitered 
consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  laa- 
guage,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  ihyme. 
While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  apply* 
ing  this  comfort.  Young  had  himself  occasioa 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.  Of  Richardson's  death  ha 
says — 

When  Heav*n  would  kindly  set  us  free. 

And  earth's  endiantment  end ; 
It  tskes  the  most  effeaual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  ApolcMgy 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produ^ 
tions  of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  de- 
sires of  his  executors,  in  a  partuular  numnar, 
that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  entreaty  to  his 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  lOCKM.  **  that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased  JrieruL** 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Youn^,  either 
by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outliving  their 
affections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
JiriendSf  Yoa  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary pride,  which  too  oilen  seeks  for 
sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  did  " not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacv  to  his  friend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  at  the  Templegate."  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  oefore  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "where,"  as  he  asks  in  Tke  Ctn- 
tour,  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ?»• 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  "  Niffht  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  title  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in 
his  "Churchyard"  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
published  by  Kidgell  in  1 756,  caUed  "  The  Card," 
imder  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  a^  to  which  few  attam, 
a  perioa  was  put  to  the  hfe  of  Youn^. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  lasL 

Much  is  told  in  the  "Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial :  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
nefflected  to  attend  their  benefiictor's  corpae; 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  la 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  toll 
Had  that  humanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  little  consequence  either  to  the  living 
or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  should  have  had  less  to  say  aboat 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfor- 
tunes happened  to  Youn£,  forget  the  praise  ht 
bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  **  Night 
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Seven,"  for  resenting  hie  friend's  request  about 
his  funertL 

Durine  some  part  of  hii  life  Young  was 
abroad,  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 
particulars. 

In  his  seventh  satire  he  says, 

Wli«n,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  teen 

Spread  o*er  with  ghaatly  ehapce  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some 
other  field  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp  with 
a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  na- 
rally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owinor,  that  though 
he  lived  almost  forty  years  afler  he  took  orders, 
which  included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thought 
worthy  of  the  least  preferment  The  Author 
of  the  ^'Niffht  Thoughts'*  ended  his  days  upon 
a  living  which  came  to  him  from  his  college 
without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the  church. 
To  satis^  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The 
neglect  of  Youn^  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his 
having  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon 
at  St  James's,  it  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whenever  any 
one  reminded  the  Xing  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
swer was,  **he  has  a  pension."  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
from  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  Author  of  the  «  Night  Thoughts" 
solicited  preferment : 

**Deaiiury  of  St.  PauTs,  Jtdy  8,  1758. 
«*  Good  Dr.  Young, 
'^I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
by  persons  in  power:  but  how  to  remedy  the 
omission  I  see  not  No  encouragement  hath 
ever  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  na- 
ture to  his  Maiesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement;  and  your  sentiments, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public^  is  sincerely  felt  by 
"Your  loving  brother, 

"  Tho.  Cant." 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, ki  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

One  obftade  must  have  stood  not  a  litUe  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  his 
vHiole  ufe  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics. 
He  was  always  the  lion  of  his  master  Milton, 
"  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
conduct,  if  he  gained  some  fnends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  sgain,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by  proression  do 
not  always  make  the  best  clerg3nfnen.     If  the 


Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts "  oompoiad 
many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  will 
many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young 
fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a  man 
from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forao^ 
ten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  "  obntui 
meorum,"  contains  also  "  obliviscendus  et  ilhs." 
The  brittle  chain  of  woridly  friendship  and  pi^ 
tronage  is  broken  as  effectually,  when  one  gosi 
beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  does. 
To  the  vessel  which  is  sailinff  from  the  shore,  il 
only  apoears  that  the  shore  uso  recedes;  in  lift 
it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  wofU 
vrill  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fast,  ii 
not  faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  ti 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  nis  mistress;  ti 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  i» 
crease  fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  woii 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  h» 
ing  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pal 
him  from  that  retirement  of  which  he  dedam 
himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  pt> 
lace  for  the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boastai 
his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  o 
the  Author  of  the  <*  Night  Thon^ts,"  I  hopei 
to  have  given  you  an  account  torn  the  best  an 
thority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  To-moirov 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  ', 
will  do  a  particular  thing?  Upon  inquiring  to 
his  houseaeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  burio 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  ht 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  foreupMl 
to  Count  Haller,  Tschamer  says,  he  has  utrij 
spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  whtv 
the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  att 
kind  can  desire.  "Every  thing  about  Ui 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  bemg  placed  li; 
rule.  All  is  neat  without  art  He  is  Tery  pin 
sant  in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite.** 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true;  Vfl 
Tschamer's  was  a  first  visit,  a  visit  of  cunoil^ 
and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  Avtho 
expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  wUch 
ders  among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  ^ 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of  IIm 
famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  wt 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortaU 
existence  by  translating  for  the  booksellers  fiw 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  vm 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  Tc 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gafaMi 
belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  mM 
ciently  known,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Ni^ 
Thoughts"  bore  some  resemblance  to  A' 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitai 
When  any  passage  pleased  him  he  appean  I 
have  folded  down  the  lea£  On  these  pa«HVi 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labov 
of  man  are  too  firequently  yain.  Before  he  n 
turned  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approvsc 
he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  haye  a&m 
are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  In 
yond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  Aa 

What  thoush  we  wade  In  wealth  at  aosr  in  faoM  ■ 
Earth'!  highett  station  enda  fn  Here  he  tie*  ! 
And  dnel  to  du»t  concludes  her  nohleat  aon^  I 
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Tlie  Aatlior  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie 


By  the  ^ood  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none 
of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  foolish  merit ;  which,  without  the  direc- 
lioQ  of  a  stone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

M.  S.      ' 

Opcimi  Parentii 

EsTiaDi  Touiro,  LL.D. 

Huius  Eccleaiao  recc. 

£t  Elizabeths 

foBm.  |H-aenob. 

Conjn^a  ejus  amantiuima, 

Pio  et  gratisaimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  poauit 

F.Y. 

Filius  auperstea. 

b it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
^Thoughts'*  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ?  Yet,  what  marble 
viO  endure  as  Ion?  as  the  poems  7 

Sochy  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
lia?e  been  aSle  to  collect  of  the  ^eat  Young. 
That  it  may  be  lon^  before  any  thmg  like  what 
I  hsfe  just  trsuscriDed  be  necessary  for  you,  is 
dis  sineere  wish  of, 

Dear  sir. 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Herbert  Cropt,  Jun. 
Lineofai's  Inn, 
Sept.  1790. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
is  manuscript,  you  know,  sir;  and,  though  I 
eoold  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
yoQ  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
tsud,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
fiv  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
ths  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  ofit ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in 
ipite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bsttefsd  oy  your  friendship:  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  toe  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
chiBgB  the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
Hs  M  Yonng  took  oniers,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
■Mil  measore,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness 
«r  edfing  the  Author  of  ^vThe  Rambler*'  my 


OiSatd,  Oet.  1782. 

Ov  Yoong's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
gBMral  character ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
■Hmer ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem- 
Maaee  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
iadcoatinaedlonf ;  and  at  different  times  had 
diftrait  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
His  Bombers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
liMS  Tagged ;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
imsd,  aod  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
Camve,  and  soipetimes  concise.  His  plan  seems 
ts  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  mo- 
ant;  and  his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of 
chuee^  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
villi  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

Ht  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  expe- 
fMoes  improves,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
ftnlUL  become  gradually  correct.  His  poem  on 
the  "Last  Day,"  his  first  great  performance,  has 
■Be(|itability  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards 
cithsr  never  enoeavoured  or  never  attained. 
Bftany  paiagiraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 


yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  iifiages  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception  |  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disappomted  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more 
than  poeticid,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge- 
neral obscurity  of  sacred  horror^  that  oppresses 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  "Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in- 
tended :  bis  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern- 
ment, and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just 
His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gayetv  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  tne  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images,  a^ 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his 
"Paraphrase  on  Job"  may  be  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  un- 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  acunit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malign 
nant  influence:  he  is  always  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Thoughts"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  onginal  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  uie  fertihty  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  whicn 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the 
sentiments,  and  me  digressive  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not.  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantar 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  "  Resignation ;"  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean"  or  his  "Merchant"  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de- 
cayed nculties.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highest 
vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion, I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  be 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide;  a 
method  liy  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet 
easily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  wants 
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not  lo  keep  alive.  In  "  Bunris**  there  ere  tlie 
greateet  ebullitions  of  imafination ;  bat  the  pride 
ofBufiris  if  aiieh  aa  no  other  man  can  haTe,  and 
tbe  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raise 
eitlier  grief^  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "Re- 
Tenge"  approaches  much  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage;  the  first  design  seems  sug- 
^ctfted  by  "OuieUo;"  but  the  reflections,  the 
ucidents,  and  the  diction,  are  original  The 
moral  observations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  **  The  Brothers*'  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it 
by  tKe  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  (luickHher  with 
PUtuiwre,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would 
nave  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, very  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  '*  Night 
Thoughts,"  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  orbs,  floating  in  space^  might  be  called  the 
ebuUr  of  creation,  he  thmks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  juice  of  immortal 
life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable. 
In  **  The  Last  Day**  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the 


re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  eonpoft  I 
man  body,  at  the  **  Trump  of  Doom,**  fay  t 
lection  of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinldfa 
pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  *'liti 
chants  are  princes."  Young  says  of  Tyn 
"  Merchant," 

Her  merchants  |kinees,  sad  each  deck  a  fftrs 

Let  burlesone  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  tne  trick  of  joinmg  the  tuigid  i 
miliar;  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  **i 
were  paid  down."  Antithesis  is  his  fav 
''They  for  kindness  hate:"  and  " becaoM 
right  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own  ;  neither  hil 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resembb 
those  of  former  writers ;  he  picks  up  no 
stichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expres^ 
seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thoi 
diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  a 
tions  of  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patii 
dustn^ ;  and  that  he  composed  with  gx«at 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  moc 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  dififerent  p 
tions  than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  Bi 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  ant] 
tion  but  from  his  own  ear.  But  witk 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  p« 
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^  Or  David  Mallit,  havmg  no  written  memo- 
rial. I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
such  as  is  supplied  oy  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  comoMHi  &me,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  bv  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  dan,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
in&mous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the 
lather,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself 
Malloch. 

Darid  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rent^ compelled  to  bejaniUr  of  the  high  school 
at  Edinburgh :  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted 
the  disadvantsiges  of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons. 
Malloch  was  recommended :  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonoured  his  creaentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish 
travels,  he  returned  vrith  them  to  London,  where 
hj  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  re- 
Mdtd,  he  naturally  gained  adinission  to  many 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  fai|^ 
racter,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  Ci 
the  series.  His  first  production  was  **  "V 
and  Margaret  ;"*  of  which  though  it  o 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  hi 
vied  the  reputation ;  and  plagiarism  liti 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  ^'Tl 
cur8ion,"(172S,)  a  desultory  and  capridoi 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fanc^  lad  I 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  descnbe.  ] 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit.  Many  of  his  imn 
striking,  and  manj  of  the  paragraphs  ami 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copM 
Thomson,  whose  **  Seasons"  were  thea  i 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Tha 
beauties  and  his  taults. 

His  poem  on  <*  Verbal  Criticism"  (ITS 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject 
he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly 
presented ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  in 
ment,  or  rather  expansion,  ef  a  fiagmeat 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  Mbra 

*  Mslleri  "William  and  Marnret''  was  psi 
Aaron  Hlirs  <<  Plain  Dealer,'*  No.  96,  July  % 
In  its  original  etate  it  was  very  diflSurent  from  w 
in  the  laa(  sdiiioB  of  his  worka 
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gnftad  it  into  a  regulmr  poem.  Thera  is  in  this 
meet  mora  pertneM  than  wit,  and  more  oonfi- 
MDce  than  knowledge.  The  venification  is  to- 
Ivible,  nor  can  criticiem  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  "  Earydice,"  acted  at 
Dnirj-lane,  in  1731;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
iseeption  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  men- 
tioiied  as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
ftom  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much 
commended. 

Having  cleared  his  tonsue  from  his  native 
prwnmfiatttm  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished 
u  a  Soot,  he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  him- 
nlf  from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
vpon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mai- 
hdb,  to  Frng*'"**  MMety  without  any  imaginable 
wsioft  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can 
dinofw.  What  other  proofs  he  gaveofdisre- 
ipaet  to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
WEI  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
when  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
tily,  pnblisbed  his ''Essay  on  Man,'*  but  con- 
csska  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
dtj,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
■^■iw^hSng  called  an  ''Essay  on  Man,'*  which  he 
kad  inspected  idly,  and  seemg  the  utter  inability 
of  the  anthor,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
ior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it 
awty.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
dieeecret. 

A  oew  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
ptred  (1750)  for  the  press.  Mallet  was  employed 
to  prefix  a  life,  whicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
fukce,  perhaps  with  some  affectation ;  but  with 
•0  nueh  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ttee,  that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  BAarlboroogh,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
■ight  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a 
gMMnl,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
pUlosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
tke  paboe,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
eppoeition,kepta  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
Is  iwTffarff  his  popularity  bjr  the  patronage  of 
ilmlars^  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
vilk  n  anlarj  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
ThaBMO  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
aaociiilad  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
AIM,"  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at 
fTieflw  in  1740 ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
vMjr  Ranged  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
isge  at  Drary-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 


,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 

ick,  ^iteoanhig  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
iMn  ^T— ^g  npon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
\m  knosr.tfiat  m  the  series  of  great  men  ouickly 
Is  be  fnV***^,  he  should  /Saa  a  niche  tor  the 
han  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
Avbjwbntartbfee  he  could  be  introduced;  but 
Malil  lei  him  know,  thst,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
CBitiaaL  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"Mb  BtaDet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
trftititm  ^have  yoa  left  off  to  write  for  the 
M^pi^'  BftallcC  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
4aanio  has  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
it;  ami  ^'Alfiwd^  was  produced. 

TIm  Itaf  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
if  MMlhonwigli,  ahowiy  with  strong  conviction. 


how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  postfaoBKNUi 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity ; 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary 
information  were  delivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  trana- 
ferred  with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  in  some  of  his  exi^ncies  put  them  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  reject- 
ed. I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  do> 
volved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dii- 
coveries  which  he  had  made  ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pub- 
lished "Mustapha,"  with  a  prologue  by  Thom^ 
son,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he 
received  from  Mallet  for  "  Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  "  Tne  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjun^ 
tion  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest  Af^ 
ter  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "Amyntor 
and  Th^ora,"  (1747,)  a  long  story  in  blaoJi 
verse ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  ^apted  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and 
it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  peiiiaps  by  hia 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke  ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulanea 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  aety 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillinglv  performs.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 
"The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749^  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  nad  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling* 
broke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  ne  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
amonj^  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  wilL    The 

auestion  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when 
ley  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  tne  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  the 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  "Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drury-lane ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in 
1763 ;  m  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of 
London. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the 
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tion  wai  ezaspemted  by  ill  success,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  public  venj^eance  upon  Bjmg, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  "Plain  Man.*'  The  paper  was  with 
nt  industry  circulated  and  dispersed ;  and  he, 
is  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  afler  a  while,  findinff  his 
health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  En^and, 
and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  several  children.  One  daugnter,  who  mar- 
ried an  ItaUan  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  **Almida,'*  which  was  acted  at 
Drury-lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regu- 


larly formed ;  his  appearance,  till  he  groir^ 
pulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  sufiered  it  ton 
no  recommendation  that  dress  could  gim 
His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  1 
rest  of  his  character  may,  without  iniuiy  t9 
memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  anTli 
class.  There  is  no  species  of  compositm 
which  he  was  eminent.  His  dramas  had  tl 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten;  hisbh 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Tbooii 
His  '*  Life  of  Bacon"  is  known  as  it  isappoi 
to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  roentioi 
His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  ia 
world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  emeif 
occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  into  not 
mi^ht  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ;  I 
which,  conveying  little  mformation,  and  gn 
no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  a* 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  c 
versation,  and  other  modes  of  amusement. 


A  K  E  N  S  I  D  E. 


Mark  Akenside  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  presbyterian 
sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden. 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a 
private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  (qualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of^a  dissenting  raimster,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
ploy in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes ;  he  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he 
justly  thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I 
know  not  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
very  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
students  who  have  very  eariy  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  ima^s.  Many  of  his 
Kerformances  were  produced  in  his  youtn ;  and 
is  greatest  work,  **  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Doculey, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately. 
he  carriad  the  work  to  R>pc,  who,  having  lookea 


into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggaxdlj 
fer ;  for  "  this  was  no  every-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  m  pursuit  of  1 
dical  knowledge;  and  three  years  aftenve 
(May  16, 1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  hvri 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Univt 
ties,  published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  1 
subject  which  he  chose  was  "The  OriCTHli 
Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ;"  in  which  h 
said  to  have  departed,  with  great  judsment,  fi 
the  opinion  then  established,  and  tohaveddfii 
ed  that  which  has  been  since  confirmed  aai 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  cf 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  c 
nected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an 
centricity  which  such  dispositions  do  not  en 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  fncai 
any  thin^  established.  He  adopted  Sfanil 
bury's  foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  lidk 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  waa 
tacked  by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyw 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  reraadu 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethiidceta. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  b 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  diacusmM 
this  idle  question,  may  easilj  be  coUectad. 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  teel 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  wkal 
such  ridicule  be  just ;  and  this  can  onhr  ba 
cided  by  the  application  of  truth,  aa  me  tei 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  w, 
eoually  exposed  to  the  inevitable  conaeqnai 
ot  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ll 
crous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  ef  I 
cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  be  dad 
whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridicido 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  desfi 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  ezpoeed  to  ImoA 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contend 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  taoa|^  1m  i 
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brfttw  he  hid  finished  it,  he  omitted  the  lines 
whieh  had  gi^en  occasion  to  Warburton's  ob- 
jections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ley- 
den,  M745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes :  and  was 
impelled,  by  his  ra$re  of  patriotism,  to  write  a 
very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he 
stifmalixes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be- 
tivrer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first 
esmmenced  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Ot»  Stonehouse  then  practised,  with  such  repu- 
tation and  success,  that  a  stranger  was  not  likely 
to  gain  ground' upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the 
contest  a  while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampsteod, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place.for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  lie  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
itill  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
bat  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
handred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  ot  practice,  or 
eounence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  pla3rtbing  of  fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence  ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his 
da6eienca.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world 
hi  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
vntten  on  the  *' Fortune  of  Physicians.''  . 

Akeonde  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
kii  own  succeM :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
■n tha  oonimon  methods;  he  became  a  Fellow 
.  if  At  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at 
Csoibridge  ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Phyiiciane ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
fished  from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  ana  ob- 
Mrvitions:  he  became  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
■uffl  Hospital;  he  reaa  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tuei  in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Cnmnian  Lecture,  a  history  of  ue.  revival  of 
kpniing,  fimn  ndiich  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in 
•ouiCMiation,  he  veiy  eagerly  forced  himself  into 
■oliee  bj  an  amUtious  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  Gtoiature. 

His  Diaoourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  veas 
enadend  as  a  ver^  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Litbity;  which  entitled  hmi  to  the  same  height 
^plaeo  amonff  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
hn  among  the  wits;  and  he  might  perhaps 
hsfo  liaen  to  a  jgreater  elevation  m  character, 
biC  fSbaX  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
•  putrid  fisTer,  June  83, 1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
IMrofhiaagou 

Asxwtm  if  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  *<  The  Plea- 
of  Imagination ;"  a  performance  which, 
'wd  as  it  was,  at  the  i^e  of  twenty-three, 
ozpeetatioos  that  were  not  very  amply 
d.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
fwf  paiticalar  notice,  as  an  example  of  sreat 
§i§Bttf  of  geniofl,  and  uncommon  amplitude 
«f  aeqairitioiis,  or  a  young  mind  stored  with 
InfMy  and  mndi  eseicisa  in  combining  and 
canparing  them. 


With  the  philosophical  or  religioos  tenets  oT 
the  author  I  nave  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  aa 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de* 
light  The  o  ily  difficulty  is  in  the  cnoice  of  ex- 
amples and  iliiistrations;  and  it  is  noteasj,  in 
such  exuberaice  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
point  betwee.i  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe« 
rence,  so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  the  general  design. 

His  iniages  are  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  tnat  they  are  hidden  like 
6utler*s  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  f*  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superflmty  of  dress. 
Pars  minima  est  ipsa  puclla  suu  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  difiusioui 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  afler  many  turnings  in  the  floweiy  laby* 
rinth,  comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remaiked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fiibrica* 
tion  of  his  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
other  writer  of  blank  verse  ;  nis  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  nis  verses  is  commonly  too  long  conti- 
nued, and  the  fiill  close  does  no  trecur  with  sufii- 
cient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  ii  remem- 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  afibrdt 
from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  wi^  tha 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
such  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  alL 
Blank  verse  willj  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo« 
quacious,  and  m  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commend^  as  having  fewer  artifices  of 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
"  he  views  the  Gan^s  from  Alpine  heights ;" 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  A!nd  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
'*  Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  Time.** 

It  is  gcoierally  known  to  Uie  readers  of  poetiy 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  tho 
additions  which  he  had  madcy  are  veiy  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diiluaion ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  cloeenets 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  <<The  Tale  of^Solon**  is  too  long. 

One  0reat  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  pmperljr 
oensurcS  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it  may  be  said, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  wis  not 
properly  in  his  plan.  His  "picture  of  man  it 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural  oon- 
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wqueDM  of  th*  appetilM  and  powers  she  is 
inTested  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  through- 
out the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Voune ; 
who,  like  a  good  philosopher,  has  invincibly 
proved  the  immortality  of  man,  both  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness 
and  misery  of  his  state :  for  this  reason,  a  few 
panages  are  selected  from  the '  Night  Thoughts,' 
which,  with  those  of  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end 
of  man." — 'Exercises  for  Improvement  in  Elo- 
cution,' p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered ; 
but  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  himself 
so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill^ted  hand  upon  his  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  htm;  he  has  no 
longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety 


of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  woidi 
inelegant  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  that, 
havinff  written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy 
his  "Epistle  to  Cuno,"  he  transformed  it  after- 
wards into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  authoL 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : 
the  sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  or 
novelty;  die  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  ami 
uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  unplea- 
sant, and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully 
disposed;  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  w 
ranged  with  too  little  regard  to  established  use, 
and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiaf 
with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  sin^lv  cannot 
be  required ;  they  have  doubtless  bngnter  and 
darker  parts ;  but  when  thev  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared  ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criti- 
cis^  that  will  not  be  read? 
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Thomas  Geat,  tne  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Ghravy  a 
scrivener  of  London,  was  bom  in  Comhill, 
November  S6th,  1716.  His  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant 
to  Dr.  George  |  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734, 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 
The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very 
litUe  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  UtmI  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
vears,  Mr.  Horace  WaJpoIe,  whose  friendship 
ne  had  gained  at  Eton,  inrited  him  to  tiavd 
with  him  as  his  companion.    They  wandered 
through  France  into  Italy;  and  Gray's  ''Let- 
ters" contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.    But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  dissolved:   at  Florence    they  quar- 
relled, and  parted ;   and  \Ir.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  fault. 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
worid,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
phanoes  of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctiUous  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  refuse  to  pay.    Pert 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the  rest 
of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant 
to  them  both.    Gray  continued  his  Journey  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  hu  own  little  rortune,  with 
qply  an  occa#onal  lervant. 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741^ 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  Ui 
fsther,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  sf 
money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  hii 
fortune,  &at  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cs» 
bridge,  where  he  soon  afler  became  bachekr  d 
civil  law,  and  where,  without  liking  the  plaosor 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  kf 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  thi 
rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Wmi^ 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  «■ 
whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  wi 
who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  wkkl 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  "OdeH 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  aswil 
as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  Mil 
him  part  of  "  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  bd 
just  oegun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probaUi 
intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  aindwhia 
the  juogment  of  every  reader  wiU  confinn.  li 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  EUijglish  stage  tbtt 
"  Agrippina"  was  never  finLshedT 

In  this  year  (1742^  Gray  seems  to  hm 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  tU 
year  were  produced  the  "  Ode  to  Spring,"  Ui 
^'Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  his  "Ode  to  AdfW 
sity."  He  be^  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  **  Di 
Prmcipiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narratlTc  of  BIi 
Mason,  that  his  firtft  ambition  was  to  have  a 
celled  in  Latin  poetry:  perhaps  it  were  reaaon 
able  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  dedgn 
for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embanMi 
ment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  m  U 
lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  J 
such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  his  lines,  tm 
when  imperfect,  msoover  a  writer  whom  pm 
tice  would  have  made  skilfuL 
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He  BOW  Inred  on  at  Peterliouse,  Terr  little  | 

lolicitous  what  otfaen  did  or  thou^t,  and  culti- 

TEted  hia  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without 

any  other  puqx>se  than  of  improving  and  amus- 

inff  himself;   when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 

feUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  com- 

pinion  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 

vhoee  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 

letl  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 

•ipected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and 

tlw  coldness  of  a  critic 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
(k  '* Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;'*  and  the 
ytu  tfterwards  attempted  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
portance, on  *'  (Government  and  Elducation,"  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
cioellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
"Ele^  in  the  Churchyard,'*  which,  finding  its 
wty  mto  a  magazine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public. 

Aa  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this 
tiine  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
"A  Long  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's 
diaracter. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
■ight  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
Me  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
Well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  bought. 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men 
ef  ihe  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 

Ssoi  and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous. 
IS  insol^ce,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
pnseoted  to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among 
whom  perhaps  ht  had  no  friends ;  and,  finding 
haoompiaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  ELalL 

In  1757  he  published  "The  Progress  of  Poe- 
trvj"  and  **  The  Bard,"  two  compositions  at 
VBidi  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
togase  in  mute  amazement  Some  that  tried 
them  eonfessed  their  inability  to  understand 
thmOf'  though  Warburton  said  that  they  were 
ttderstood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakneare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire, 
(krriek  wrote  a  few  Unes  in  their  praise.  Some 
hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
Mrlect ;  ana  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  be  ahown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 
Ghray's  reputation  was  now  so  hieh,  that,  afUr 
the  death  of  Cibber^  he  had  the  Tionour  of  re- 
famg  the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead.  * 

EUs  cariosity,  not  long  aftw,  drew  him  away 
ftom  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum, 
where  he  resided  near  tmree  years,  reading  and 
truscribing;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
vtcT  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  **  Oblivion" 
tta  **  Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
•aees  were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
Boeh  iogeDuity. 

When  the  nrofessor  of  modem  history  at 
Csanbridge  dieo,  he  was,  as  he  says,  **cockered 
and  spirited  up,"  tUl  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was 

C'  en  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
wther. 


His  constitution  was  weak,  and,  belisTingthat 
his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  kmrne^  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  very  curious  and  elegant:  for,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  <m  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at 
Aberdeen  ofifered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  havinff  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridffe,  he  thougni  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vein  was  at 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  a^ain  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  his 
death ;  always  designmg  lectures,  but  never  ap- 
pearing reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeasins  his  uneasiness  with  desigiis 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 

III  health  made  another  journey  neeessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berhuid.  He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  emplojrment;  but  it  is  by  study- 
ing at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of 
traveUing  with  intelti^nce  and  impoovement 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  sout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attars,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
yielmng  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  BAr. 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well»wisher  to  believe  it 
true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  moot  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  eoually  acquainted  with  the 
elegant  and  proibuna  parts  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of'^  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poUtics,  made  a 
principal  part  or  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  aJl  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  areluteo- 
ture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been 

2[ually  instruciing  and  entertaining :  but  he  was 
so  a  ^ood  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  chaiacter  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affectation  in  deucacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  con* 
tempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  A^ltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  thou^ 
without  birtn,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  dears 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  indepsndenl 
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Mndeman,  who  reed  for  his  amuiement  Pei^ 
bapf  it  may  be  said,  What  tignifieB  so  much 
knowledffe,  when  it  produced  so  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
rials but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently 
employetl;  tohim»elf  certainly  beneficially.  His 
time  passed  agreeably :  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science  ;  his  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.** 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Graves  skill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked  that  Gray's  effemi- 
nacy was  affected  most  '*  before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please  ;**  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  solo  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  mc  from  the  slight 
inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  under- 
takmg  has  engaged  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
larffe  grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited, 
ana  his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  ho  was  a  man 
likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  and  bard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  skepticism  and 
inndelity.  His  snort  account  of  Shaftesbury  I 
will  insert 

**  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly, 
he  vras  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where ;  sixthly, 
he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always 
to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  you  have 
any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners ;  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  tor  a  new  road 
has  necome  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eaffer  of  money ;  and  tbiat,  out  of  the  little  that 
he  iiad,  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  vrriter  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  laboured  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  no- 
tk>n  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a 
fantastic  Ibppery,  to  which  mj  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and  t 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  **  On  Spring"  has  something  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought;  but  the 
language  i«  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have 


nothing  new.  Thoe  hAi  of  late  triaen  aptae- 
tice  of  giving  to  adjectivea  derived  from  ■ubatui- 
tives  the  termination  of  participles ;  such  aa  the 
c%dtured  plain,  the  domed  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  Unos  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the 
honied  Spring.  The  morality  is  natural,  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  "On  the  Cat"  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza,  '*the  azure 
Bowenthat  blow"  show  resolutely  a  ffajrmeis 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense ;  but  thers 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done;  lor  of 
the  two  lines, 

What  female  heart  can  gold  deapiae  i 


What  cat  *8  averae  to 


h? 


the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  sixth  stanza  con- 
tains a  melancholy  truth,  that  "a  favourite  has 
no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed  sen- 
tence of  no  relation  to  the  purpose;  ifwkaiglit- 
lered  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water  ,•  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less 
have  been  dm^'ned. 

The  "Piospect  of  Eton  Collese"  enggesti 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not 
equally  think  and  feeL  His  suppUcation  to  father 
Tnames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses 
the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself. 
His  epithet  **  buxom  health"  is  not  el^ant;  be 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought 
his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use;  finding  in  Diyden  "homy 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  readbes 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehension,  by 
making  "gales"  to  be  "redolent  of  joy  and 
youth." 

Of  the  "Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  was  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratum  (|u»  re^  An- 
tium ;"  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  oricmal  bf 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate 
the  dignity. 

r  My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  tNn- 
derfid  "Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance, 
or  common  sense  at  first  univeiaally  rejiedted 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  tbooe  that 
are  willing  to  l^  pleased,  and  therefore  would 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  atnua  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confbondthe 
images  of  "  spreading  sound  and  running  wa* 
ter."  A  "stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed: 
but  where  does  "  music,"  however  "smooth  and 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  "  verdant  vales^ 
roll  down  the  steep  amain,"  so  as  that  ^  rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  7"  If 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  Mid 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Man*  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  noti^ 


Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  schoolboy  to 
common-places. 
To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that 


Mj  unmiUtM  to  rau  lift,  iddik'i 
ifs'liM  tomelhingofc&nt.  Aacpi- 
tapbor  dnwn  from  Nature  >nnoble> 
athet  or  rnetiphoc  dnim  from  Art 
!fBtiire.  Qny  is  too  fond  of  words 
aMBpoaadsd.  "  Many-tw inkling" 
Ay  censured  >■  not  tnslo^cal ;  ire 
■•n;-ipotted,"  but  Kircely  "rnaay- 


noiid  ternary  of  ilanias,  the  firat  en- 
>  t«ll  eooiething,  and  would  have  told 
lot  been  eroased  by  Hyjierion :  the 
cnbei  well  enough  the  umvenal  pre- 
poetry ;  but  I  am  afnid  that  the  con- 
I  not  ariie  from  the  premiies.  The 
'  the  North  and  the  plaina  of  Chili 
I  naidencf  •  of  "Oloryand  generoui 
But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  alwayt 
I  an  opinion  so  pleaaing,  that  I  can 
a  who  reaolTei  to  think  It  true. 
rd  atania  aounda  big  with  "  Delphi," 
IB,"  and  "Iheiua,"  and  "Meander," 
*  hallowed  fountains,"  and  "  eolomn 
Mt  in  all  Oray't  odea  there  is  a  kind 
«•  apleadour  which  we  wish  away. 
W  ia  at  laat  (alee  :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
lA,  from  whom  we  deriTe  nnr  first 
pMtcy,  Italy  was  orermn  bj  "  tyrant 
mi  "toward  tico  ;"  nor  waa  our  state 
■  when  we  fint  borrowed  the  Itahan 

tUnl  ternary,  the  first  Eirea  a  mjtho- 
1h  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  nid  of 
It  geniui  is  true ;  bat  it  is  not  said 
IM  real  eflects  </  this  poetical  power 
It  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinray.  i 
rib  ia  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction 
has  uadeas  ;  the  counterfMl  debases  , 

oont  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
Mad  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
ttpposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
■na  happily  imapned.  But  the  ear  of 
rith  hia  lies  tmtntrs,  ha*  nothing  in  it 
it  it  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
bead. 

lud"  appear*,  at  the  first  new,  to  he, 
ilti  and  othen  hare  remarked,  an  imi- 
Ihe  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti 
■apenar  to  ita  ori^nal ;  and,  if  prefe- 
'  anly  on  the  imagery  and  -  '  - 
tan,  liis  judgment  ia  i 
B  ^rd "  more  force,  r 
Wd  more  variety.  But  to  copy  ii  lees 
imt,  and  the  copy  haa  been  unhappily 
at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
to  the  Romane  credible  ;  but  its  revival 
M  'with  aoparent  and  anconquer^li 
.     fjundnttu  nii. 

aet  a  singular  svent,  and  swell  it  to  a 
■Ik  by  fabulous  appendagea  of  spectHs 
inliMs,  has  little  difficulty ;  for  he  that 
■he  probable  may  always  find  the  mai^ 
And  it  has  Utile  uae  ,  we  are  sfliMitBii 
>■  briieve  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
athing  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do 
hat  "  The  Bard  "  promotes  any  truth, 

iBwa  are  too  long,  especially  hia  epodes  -, 
s  AMthed  before  the  ear  ha*  iMined  ila 


■Mtmre*,  lad  eonaaquently  beloK  it  can  rsMfve 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 
Of  the  first  etania  the  abrupt  beginning  ha* 
l>een  celebrated  :  but  technical  beautie*  can  give 
praise  onl;  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power 
rif  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  sabject, 
that  ha*   r«ad   the  ballad  of    "  Johnny   Arm- 

Tbe  initial  resemblances,  or  alliteratians, 
"ruin,  ruthleas,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below 
the  gfiutdeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  mb- 

'-  '*- 1  secooa  stanza  me  oara  u  w 

in  the  third  we  have  the  Di 

D  told  t 
,"  end  that 

"Modred  made  huge  Plinhmmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
wt*  heard  with  scom. 

The  tDtming  of  the  tiinding  ihtel  he  borrowed, 
naheowns,  from  the  Northern  Bards:  butlheir 
leiture,  liowever,  was  very  properly  the  work 
<if  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
ihread  of  life  is  another  mythology.  Thefl  is 
liways  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  ot 
ttaughtared  bards  by  a  fiction  oulroecous  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
''  Weave  the  warp,  and  weaTe  the  woolf"  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety  ;  forit  is  by  cross- 
ing the  woo/  with  the  uorp  that  men  weave  the 
iCtt  or  piece;  and  tbefirstLne  was  dearly  bought 
[iy  the  admiasion  of  its  wretched  correspondent, 
''Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough."*  He 
lia^  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanxa  of  the  second  ternary  ia  eon- 
mended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit-  The  iter- 
ionification  ir  --■'■-■—-• 
>re  not  alike  i 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towen 
ire  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particn- 
isr  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 

"er  example  )  but  suicide  ia  alwaystobehad, 

lout  expense  oftbou^fhL 

'heae  odea  are  marked  by  glittering  accumn- 

ms  of  ungraceTul  ornaments  j  they  strike, 

rather  than  please  ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 

afleetation  ;  the  languageislsboured  inlohanlh 

MS.    The  mind  of  the  writer  aeema  to  work 

■ilh  unnatural  violence.     "  Double,  double,  tcnl 

nd  trouble."     He  has  a  kind  of  stmttins  dig- 

ity,  and  ia  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.    Bis  art 
_Qd  his  straggle  are  too  vudble,  and  there  ■•  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature.t 
To  say  that  he  had  no  beauljes,  would  be  no- 

-:st ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
mdustry,  could  not  but  produce  somethiiN  vain. 

ible.    When  he  pleaKs  least,  it  can  only  be  said 

hat  a  good  design  wa*  ill  directed. 

His  traodations  of  Noitbem  and  Welib  Poetry 
deserve  praise ;  the  imaaerr  is  preaerved,  perhaps 
often  improved ;  but  the  language  is  nolike  tha 
langoage  of  other  poeta. 


Can  laka  In  tU ;  ud  ttrgt  i 

t  Lori  Orftri  uhcI  u 

sajrihlDissjItT,  butiU: 


'^ll£^( 
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LYTTELTON. 


In  the  character  of  his  ELegj  I  rejoice  to  con- 
cur with  the  common  reader ;  for  o^  the  com- 
mon lenie  of  rcaden,  uncomipted  with  literary 
preiudiceB,  after  all  the  refinements  of  subtlety 
and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
*<  Churchyard "  abounds  with  images  whidi 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 


ments to  which  erery  botom  retnnw  «b 
The  four  stanzas,  be^nning  **  Yet  eren  tiMse 
bones,**  are  to  me  onginal :  I  have  never  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place :  yet  he  that  resds 
them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had 
beoi  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


George  Ltttelton,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  reconmiended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem 
on  "Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,"  and  his  "  Per- 
sian Letters,"  were  both  written  when  he  was 
very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  a  young 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  of 
shepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suflfers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

He  stayed  not  long  in  Oxford;  for  in  1728  he 
began  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
Vvnen  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  WaE 
pole,  though  his  fatner,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  every  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposea  the  stand- 
ing army ;  he  opposed  the  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  eflR)rt  was  made 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  rainis- 
tiy.  Mr.  L3rttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was  supno8<M  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection 01  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under-secretaiy  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 


poem,  called  **  The  Trial  of  Selim ;"  for  whidi 
ne  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  com- 
mon, raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  op- 
position ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  damoar  against 
the  ministiT,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  ao  unjust 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  lus  inc»d ; 
and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be 
received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  manied 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue  of  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  L3rttelton,  and 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appean  lo 
have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial 
felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  abort:  shs 
died  in  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  per- 
petual solitude  and  sorrow;  for,  after  a  while, 
ne  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  by  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsticoessftd. 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gavs 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  dwtiibated 
among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

PoUtics  did  not,  however,  so  modi  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  thinjp  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  jova- 
nile  conndence,  with  the  help  or  corrupt  oon- 
versation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  nowoona 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  heliafva  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  tM 
great  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  endsd 
m  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true ; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  hy  "Observations  on  the  Convei^ 
num  of  St  Paul ;"  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  as* 
swer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  happinsff 
of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

**  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  in- 
finite pleasure  and  satismction.    The  style  is 


LTTTELTON. 


dear,  the  wnmeiits  dose,  cogent,  and 
le.  May  the  King  of  kinfis,  whose 
emse  you  hate  so  well  defended,  re- 
ar pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
[  wwthy,  through  the  Merits  of  Jesus 

0  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
doo't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow 
1.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
r  Gh)d,  for  havin|[  endowed  you  with 
nil  talents,  and  givmg  me  so  good  a  son. 
''Your  affectionate  father, 

"Thomas  Ltttelton." 

rears  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
Aer,  he  inherited  a  baroDct^s  title  with 
itate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
»  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of 
gance  and  expense,  and  by  much  attcn- 
16  decoration  of  his  park. 
DODtinued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
nally  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
Hi;  and  accordmgly  was  made  in  time 
ifimr  and  privy  counsellor  :  this  place 
iQged  next  vear  for  the  great  office  of 
r  of  the  Exche<^uer ;  an  office,  however, 
lired  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
lliimselfto  want. 

Mur  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
tfwith  too  much  aflfecUtion  of  delight, 
•Id  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 

1  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
hare  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 

his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
i  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  was 
character,  did  not  want  abilities  ;  at- 
I  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
ly,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
ground ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
ll him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
d  his  adversaries  retreated. 

this  tune  Lyttelton  published  his 
«•  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
md,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
positions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
ion;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
melon  more  than  Fontenelle. 
they  were  first  published,  they  were 
■nmended  by  the  ''Critical  Review- 
1  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  grati- 
inied  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
^nents  which  can  never  be  proper, 
r  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
MIS  commencement  of  the  war  made 
ntion  of  the  ministry  unavoidable.  Sir 
iyttelton,  losing  witn  the  rest  his  em- 
,  was  recompensed  with  a  peerage ; 
I  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House 

t  literary  production  was  his  "History 
tlie  Second,*'  elaborated  by  the  search^t 
ermtions  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
fa  such  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate, 
aiyofthis  publication  is  remarkable, 
d  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or 
.    The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first 


impression ;  bat  the  charges  and  repeated  opera- 
tions of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  «man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  or 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  "Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  eiuier  dead  or  discarded ;  and 
the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punc* 
tuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  Ihe  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  someOiing  uncommon  was  at  last 
done ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face ;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affect- 
ing and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by 
his  physician,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  moral  character. 

"On  Sunday  evening  the  sjmnptoms  of  his 
Lordship's  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  behoved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently mucn  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  biUous  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  whether 
the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  whidi  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  sufficiently. 

"Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  linfi^ring,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  'It  is  a  folly,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long li^^'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others^  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  hnn.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  '  Doctor,'  said  he, 
'  you  shall  be  my  confessor:  when  I  first  set  oat 
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ID  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  eadeaToared  to 
ahake  my  beU<^f  in  the  Chrietian  religion.  I  aaw 
difficulties  which  staggered  me;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  eYidencea  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinoed ;  but  have  re- 
pented, and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit 
In  politics,  and  public  lite,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct  I  never  gave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  gjood  in  qpy  power, 
and  never  for  a  motpent  could  indulge  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upoh  any  person  wliatsoever.* 

"At  another  time  he  said,  *  I  must  leave  my 
•oul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  iU- 
ness^  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
•olicitude  about  any  thine.' 

"On  the  evening,  when  the  83rmptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  said,  *  I  shall  die;  but  it  will 
not  be  yo^  fault'  When  Lord  and  Lady  Vap 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
hia  solenm  benediction,  and  said,  *Be  good,  be 

tuoua,  my  Lord;  jrou  miist  come  to  thia.' 
ua  he  continued  giving  his  djring  benediction 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lu- 
cid interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these 
▼■luahed  in  the  evening  (  and  he  oontbned 


dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasinesst  tiD  Toes 
day  mominc,  Aogost  iS,  when  between  seven 
and  eight  oxlock  he  expired,  almost  withoQt. 
a  groan." 

His  Lordship  was  buiied  at  Hagley ;  and  thm 
following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  aide  of  his 
Lady's  monument : 

Thii  nnsdoniM  stone  was  pJscad  hsrs 
Bt  the  pBTtkuUr  desire  end  express 
Direaione  of  the  Rifht  Honourmlde 

OcoaoK  Loan  Ltttcltoit, 
Who  died  Aufuac  SS,  mt,  efed  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a 
man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  versificauon.  They  have  notnta^ 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  hu 
''  Progress  of  Love,"  it  is  sufficient  blante  to 
say  that  it  is  pastoraL  His  blank  verse  io 
"Blenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegance^  His  little  performances^  whether 
songs  or  epi^^rams,  are  sometimes  spfijgfitly,  and 
sometimes  insipidL  His  enistolaiy  pieces  hsTt 
a  smooth  equability,  whicn  cannot  much  tire^ 
because  they  are  snort,  butwUcfa  seMon  el^ 
vates  or  surprises.  But  from  this  oensore  oa^ 
to  be  excepted  his  ''Advice  to  Belinda,''  which, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  wImb  be  was 
very  young,  contains  much  tmth  and  nrach  pn* 
dence.  very  elegantly  and  rigofmisly  expresssf^ 
and  ahows  a  nund  attentive  to  KAl  and  apowsr 
of  poetry  which  cultivation  might  mnra  laissd  lo 
exoeilanoeb 
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FATHER    PAUL    SARPI 


Fatbbb  Paul,  whose  name,  before  he  entered 
irto  the  monastic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  bom 
at  Veokej  Auflost  14, 1552.  His  father  followed 
■wrchanfTino,  out  with  so  little  success,  that,  at 
tiis  death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for, 
bat  aoder  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  piety  was 
Gkdy  to  bring  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon 
liieai,  and  wlime  wise  conduct  supplied  the  want 
«f  fintime  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

j^ppfl?  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother 
mailer  of  a  celebrated  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tioQ  he  was  placed  b3r  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
bat  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first 
rale,  with  unwearied  application.  He  was  bom 
for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
and  gayety,  and  a  memoiy  so  tenacious,  that  he 
ooukfrep^t  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progress 
m  btmtore:  at  thirteen,  having  made  himself 
Blaster  of  school-leammg,  he  tumed  his  studies 
to  phflosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
Qpoo  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though 
a  celebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
htmself  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
popil  farther  instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
bis  scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
lam,  to  engage  in  the  same  profi^on,  thouffh  his 
uncle  and  nis  mother  represented  to  him  theliard- 
•bpe  aod  austerities  of^  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  great  zeal  against  it  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th 
vear,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons  very  improper 
lor  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
nch  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tem- 
per, that  be  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made^  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn 
public  profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Msntna,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  ciidl  him,) 
being  thien  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguished 
bioiMlf  so  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
geuos  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
toa,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  bis  superiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court^  and 
not  tmhr  made  him  public  professor  of  divimty  in 
tbe  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  bis  esteem. 

Bat  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper.  Quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
tod  retired  to  his  oeloved  privacies,  being  then 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Oreek^  He- 
brtw,  aod  Uoaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
pby,  the  mathematics,  canon  and  dvil  law,  fdl  I 
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parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistiy  itself  r 
tor  his  application  was  unintermitted,  his  heao 
dear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memoiy 
retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenW-two,  he  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Borromeo 
wiUi  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  tne  envy  of  persons 
of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  hini,  before  the  Inquis^on, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  Vom 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  but  the  accusation 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the 
dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge untouched.  By  him  Aquapendente,  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  be  was  informed 
how  vision  is  performed;  and  there  are  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  stranser  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  He  frequenUy  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  widi 
surgeons,  upon  medicine  with  pnysicians,  and  untk 
chemists  upon  the  analysis  ofmetals,  not  as  a 
superficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

cut  the  hours  of  repose,  that  ne  employed  so 
well,  were  interruptea  by  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  ac<iuaintance  pro* 
duced  a  letter  written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  wnidi 
he  said,  "  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by 
dishonest  means.''  This  accusation,  however  dan- 
gerous, was  passed  over  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that  court, 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Cle- 
ment Vin.  After  these  difficulties  were  sor 
mounted.  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  solitude, 
where  he  appears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  time,  to  hiave  tumed  his  attention  mors 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
was  tne  care  with  which  he  read  the  scriptuieSy 
that,  it  bdn^  his  custom  to  draw  a  liiie  under  any 
passage  which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New 
Testament  but  was  underlined ;  the  same  marks 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Psal- 
ter, and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  began  about 
tbe  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  eousperated 
by  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered with  the  pretended  ri^ts  of  the  church, 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  mterdicL 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  trea^ 
ment,  forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  publish 
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tiM  PopaPfl  bull;  and  oonveoing  the  rectors  of  the 
dxanhm,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
aerrice  in  ^  accoitomed  manner,  with  wliich 
moet  of  them  readily  complied ;  but  the  Jeeuite 
and  feme  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  the  slate. 

both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  oxtremitiea, 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
sures :  on  the  Pope^s  side,  among  others,  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine  entered  the  lists,  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
phistioU  reasoning  which  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  *' Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magistrate,*^  his  **  Trea- 
tise of  Elzcommunication*'  translated  from  Ger- 
•on,  with  an  '*  Apology,"  and  other  writings ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  did  not  obey 
the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
propositions  maintamed  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  mvested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  ana  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  iheur  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 
he  IS  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oatlis  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose 
krogs  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it  That  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  trioute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountable  to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though 
all  the  world  should  judge  them  to  be  iiilse :  that 
the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth ;  that  his  sentence 
and  that  of  God  are  the  same  :  and  that  to  call 
his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the 
power  of  God :  maxims  eoually  shocaing,  weak, 
pernicious,  ana  absurd ;  which  did  not  require  the 
abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonstrate 
their  falsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  itmy  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  of^  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favour 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  wilUng 
to  conclude  the  affiiirby  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  was  accom- 
modated upon  terms  veiy  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it :  some  upon 
difihnent  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  i^ieys^  and  all  debarred  from  preferment 
But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  against  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he 
was  going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruflians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  gave 
lum  no  lesf  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  wiiich 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refu^  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  mto  the 


Pope's  dominiona,  but  were  panned  by  Ana9 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri> 
son,  perished  bv  violeot  deatha.  Tins  and  oflMr 
attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  histoiy  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled for  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  moocl  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as 
equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity;  in 
wiiich  the  reader  finds  "Liberty  without  licen- 
tiousness, piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  with- 
out rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  osten- 
tation." 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  conseouencehe 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  toe  begin- 
mng  of  the  year  1622.  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  cold  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became 
incurable.  He  languished  more  tlian  twelve 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  pre- 
paration for  his  passage  into  eternity ;  and  among 
nis  prayers  and  aspirations  was  often  heard  to 
repeat,  Lord !  now  let  thy  servant  depmi  in  peaee. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  but  on  Monday 
was  sened  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediate death ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viatiajim  with  such 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  be  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  public  affairs,  and  returned  answers,  in 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciouanesB 
of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of 
h't.  John*s  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  merita 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethiea 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  pmy* 
ers  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoijgbti^ 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  woid% 
Eato  perpetua,  Maveat  thou  last  for  ever;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  piuapsritf 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  m  the  71st  year  of  Us 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  moat  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for 
liis  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  hia  integrity. 
His  detestation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  in  all  his  writiiij^  but  particular- 
ly in  this  memorable  passage  ofone  of  hs  lefteia : 
**  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  nan  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  mm  of  the 
Jesuits,  Rome  vnll  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Bflne  ii 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itself.'* 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  Kfo  to 
have  had  a  hish  esteem  of  the  church  of  Enriand : 
and  his  friend.  Father  Fulgentio,  who  bad  aidoplel 
all  his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administarinc 
to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fJ 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  ksadm,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Pnyer  which  he  bad 
with  hm>  in  ItaUan. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  pobie 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monomenl  was  qiaelad 
to  his  memory. 
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Tmm  foUowiog  mccotmt  of  the  late  Dr.  Bobr- 
(Lfl^  fo  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  universally 
Mated  thioQ^  the  whole  learned  world,  will, 
kope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 
eootd  have  made  it  much  larg:er,  by  adopting 
Ig  f«|>orts,  and  inserting  unattested  facts ;  a 
n  adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
ratiTe,  and  hindered  it  from  swelUng  to  that 
k  at  which  modem  histories  generally  arrive. 
hi  Herman  Boerhaare  was  born  on  the  last 
'of  December  1669,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
i  at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
fdtn  ;  his  fiither,  James  Boerhaave,  was  mi- 
m  pf  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  in  a  small 
9«iit  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  veiy  amiable 
Meter,  for  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
Moor,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
it  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  ten- 
■Mii,  and  diligence^  with  which  he  educated  a 
MMms  family  of  mne  children.  He  was  emi- 
i§f  tkiUed  tn  history  and  genealogy,  and 
Mri  in  Che  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
icea. 

JB*  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's 
fffJbBT  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  nught, 
Etn  derive  an  hereditary  incUnation  to  the 
ilf  of  physic,  in  which  she  was  veiy  inquisitive, 
Inaid  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
Inale  students. 

Mi  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
[■wnii  i>i>  to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
jmn  after  her  marriage. 
M  father  finding  himself  encumbered  with 
aA«  of  seven  chitdren,  thought  it  necessaiy^to 
taaeoond  wife,  and  m  July  1674,  was  mar- 
Il9  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
fittn,  who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial  con- 
^  so  endearnl  herself  to  her  husband's  chil- 
tL  tiiat  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own 

[arniaa  Boerhaave  ivas  always  designed  by 
fallMr  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
■tad  by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 
ttlements  of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
rafioiency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
1%  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 

«a|iable  of  translating  with  tolerable  accu- 
frf^  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critiod  niceties. 
It  lotervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strength- 
fcii  constitution^  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
A  InB  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agri- 
toB  and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which 
Mtmiied  throu^  all  his  life  to  love  and  prao- 

;  and  by  this  vidssitude  of  study  and  exer- 
r  piiiauied  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  fiom 
la  difltempers  and  depressions  which  are  he- 
wAftbe  comeouences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
I  VDmterruptea  application  ;  and  from  which 


Hernuuxni  Oenitor  Latine,  Or»ce,  Hebrtice 
perhiu  vahfo  hiftoriarum  et  gentium.  Vir 
caoi^tM,  fimplex  ;  puerramiliu  optimut 
■a,  con,  diligAocla,  fnigalitate,  pradentia.  Qui  non 
pM  in  re,  sed  plenus  vinutiB,  novem  liberls  educan- 
•MOiidoia  prcbuit  tlorulare,  quid  exacu  paralmo* 
— ^ —  CI  frngaUua.—Orig.  Edit. 


students,  not  well  acouainted  with  tha  eoBidta 
tion  of  the  human  booy^  sometiiiMa  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  porchase  tampo- 
raiy  ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadftd  con* 
sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were^  about 
this  time,  interrtipted  by  an  accident,  which  de> 
serves  particuhLr  mention,  as  it  first  indbed  him 
to  that  bdence,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  afterwarda  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

In  tne  twelflh  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  bis  left 
thigh  ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physiciana,  and  not  only 
affiicted  him  with  most  excruciating  pains,  but  ex- 
posed him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applica^ 
tiona,  that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equally 
insufierable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  hia  ex- 
perience of  the  inemcacy  of  the  meUiods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
more  certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first  easajr  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  appUcations  of  his  surgeons,  ne  at  last,  by 
tormentmg  the  part  with  salt  and. urine,  efiected 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  aa- 
sistance  of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  faither,  at  four- 
teen, to  Leyden,  and  pbced  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  public  school,  after  being  examined  by  the 
master :  here  his  application  and  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaining 
the  first  prize  in  the  fourth  class,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fifth  :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  same 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth  : 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  more  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  reputation,  when  as  he  was  within  view 
of^the  university^  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  1,688,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  veiy  slender  proviaioa 
for  iiis  widow  and  nin0  chilcuen,  of  which  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear,  the  expenses  of  a  learned  edueatioii. 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summonea 
by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  immediate 
ly  and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  reaolution 
equal  to  his  abuitiea,  and  a  spirit  not  so  dcpresaed 
and  shaken,  he  determmed  to  break  throogb  the 
obstacles  of  pover^,  and  supply,  by  diligance,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  aaked  and  obtained  the  oonsent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long 
as  his  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  wonted  industry,  gained  another  prim 
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He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the  univer- 
sity, but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remain- 
ing in  his  thigh,  was  at  liis  own  entreaty  continued 
six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his  master, 
the  learned  Wmschotan,  where  he  once  more 
was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  ge- 
nius and  industry  met  with  the  same  encourage- 
ment and  applause.  The  learned  Triglandius, 
one  of  his  fatlier's  friends,  made  soon  uler  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he 
(bund  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors,  and  made  great  advances  in 
all  the  sciences  :  still  reg^atins  nis  studies  with 
a  view  principally  to  divinity,  for  which  he  was 
originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea- 
son exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
^  Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  he  begin  to  study  those  sciences 
m  16S7,  but  without  that  intense  industr^r  with 
which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  mduced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate 
them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took 
his  degree  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
discussed  the  unportant  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  with 
such  accuracjr,  perspicuity,  and  subtlety,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  l^picurus, 
HobbM,and  Spinosa,  and  equally  raised  the  cha- 
racters of  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and 
the  chief^aim  of  all  his  studies.  He  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  when 
difficulties  occurred,  consulted  me  mterpretations 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  or- 
der of  time,  beginning  wi(h  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  Uiose  eariy  writers,*  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  hoh- 
ness  of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
pline practised  by  them ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity 
broken  by  useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticated  by  the  subtleties  oi  the  school  s.  He 
found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of 


*  "  Jungebat  hi«  ezerdtiit  quotidlanam  patrum  lec* 
lionem,  mcunduin  chronoloffiam,  a  Clemente  Romano 
exotiui.  et  juxta  aeiiem  seculorum  detceodens :  ut  Jesu 
Chriati  doctrUum  In  N.  T.  tradiuun,  primia  patribua  in. 
Mrpretandbus.  addisceret. 

**  Honira  aimpiicitaiem  ainceras  doctrina,  dJaelpline 
saneritatem,  tIub  Oeo  dicaUB  integritatem  adorabax.  Sub. 
dUtaum  wholarum  dirina  poatmodum  inquinaase  dole. 
bat.  Aserrime  talil,  Sacronim  interpreucionam  ex 
secdasophUuuruiB  pad:  ecPlatonia,  Ariatotelia,  Thome 
Aquinada,  Scoij ;  auoqua  tempore  Carteeii,  cogitau  me. 
uphjrsfca  adhlberi  pro  ]efibua,  ad  quaa  caatigarentur 
■acrorum  acriptorum  de  Deo  aententie.  Experiebatur 
scerba  dfaaidia,  iagenionimqua  aubUUaeimorum  acerrU 
ma  certamina,  odia,  arabitionea,  inde  cieri,  foTeri ;  adeo 
nontraria  paci  cum  Deo  at  homina.  Nihil  hie  magia  ill! 
obatabat ;  quam  quod  omnea  aaaeram  aacram  acrijicu. 
ram  AvHmnwMms  loquentem,  t^Mtftwmt  axplic&ndam  ,  et 
iMfff^Mw*  ainguli  definiantex  placjtia  auae  metaphyaicea. 
Horrebat,  inde  dominantia  aacte  prcvalentem  opinio, 
nem,  onhodoxi.T  modum,  et  regulaa,  unice  dare  juxia 
dicuia  metaphyiticonim,  non  aacrarum  literarum  ;  unda 
um  Tari*  sentenUxp  de  doctrina  aimpliciaaima."— On>m. 

Bait. 


metaphysicians  adopted  as  aitidef  of  faith.  H« 
founa  difficulties  raised  by  niceties,  and  fismeiited 
to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simplicilj 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  mivate 
fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  aobeied 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  coo« 
fined  to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  poiw 
suit  of  his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  some  profession,  that,  without  engross- 
ing lul  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support 
himself;  and.  having  obtained  a  very  onoomiiKM 
knowledge  of^  the  mathematics,  he  read  lactaiei 
in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  the  university. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study  of  physic 
grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  though  hs 
still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himsetf  tas 
satisfaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medi- 
cal writers,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so 
well  quahfied  by  his  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  hit 
natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making 
that  his  business  which  he  intended  only  as  hii 
diversion ;  and  still  growing  more  eager  as  ha 
advanced  farther,  he  at  lengm  determined  whoUjr 
to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  d^ree 
in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  ot  the 
ministiy. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  tp  thsir 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  ths 
world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great  tfaingi^ 
who  have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform  then 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gaining  a  oomplsts 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digressioD  noo 
theologi<»l  studies,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have  onljr 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  migbQ^  gemusesi  to 
whom  scarce  any  thing  appears  impossible^  snd 
who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  eflbits  bat 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  commoo  ODdef^ 
standings. 

He  &gan  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  FaDo* 
pius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fhlly  with 
the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  ftltndsMt 
upon  Nuck*s  public  dissections  in  tibe  theatre^  and 
himself  very  accurately  inspected  die  bo&s  t£ 
difierent  ammals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  ptepantoiy 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  andeDt  phTi^ 
cians  in  Uie  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  inoumes 
downwards  from  Hippocrates  through  ill  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself^  thatHippocntes 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledgi^ 
and  that  alTthe  later  writers  were  little  more  than 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  faini  with 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  maldiv 
extracts  from  him.  digesting  his  treatises  into  me- 
thod, and  fixing  them  in  his  memoir. 

He  then  descended  to  the  moaaii%  smoM 
whom  none  engaged  him  lonffer,  or  imtw^y— 3 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whose  mcvftoe hM 
left  this  attestation,  "  that  ne  freq 


.uentlj 
him,  and  always  with  greater  eagerness."' 

His  insatiable  curiosity  after  knowledge  en- 
gaged him  now  in  the  practice  of  chemistnr, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  ap» 
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n^  hImm  mduitiy  WIS  not  to  be  weuied, 
me  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  sufier 
■eqoieace  in  the  reports  of  others. 
du  he  not  sufier  one  branch  of  science  to 
iw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
hhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
Img  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
M  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
■e.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
M  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university, 
(!•  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
I  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
irliere  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
e  reasonably  hoped  for. 
mmnction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 

I  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
fined  by  himself,  "  proposed,  when  he  had 
imself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
aiDed  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 
ioo  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
ige  in  Sie  cure  of  souls,"  and  mtended  in 
wgical  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
ID  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
Tf  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present 

of  learning." 
■nuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 

II  order  to  take  the  d^ree  of  doctor  in 
which  he  obtained  in  ^ly,  1693,  having 
nd  a  public  disputation,  *'  de  utilitate  ex- 

bmm  excrementorum  in  sgris,  ut  sig- 

n 

I  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
priie  unexpec^  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
od  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
'tf  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
tfifttion  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
aom  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
land  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
■n,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself 

■O  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
•dy  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
inquired ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
C  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
Aow  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
tiie  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
aaot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
npon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
^  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  so  true  is 
Mnration,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
'lo  do  good. 

detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
t  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
oold  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
ree  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose 
nation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
nd  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
r  ell  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
veliffion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended 
to  Uus  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
ipeoTf  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
iteed  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
ment,  began  to  give  a  loose  to  contume- 
inguage,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
ifo  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
d  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  he  had 
id  the  author  he  declaimed  against 
ontor,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
«•  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
■QO  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  ha- 
,  end  exposed  his  ignorance. 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in 
the  boat  with  them ;  he  mquired  of  his  neighbour 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
It,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  calum- 
nies are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  general.  Thev  are  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  me  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  Of  many  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  a^nst  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought 
it  neither  necessair  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  dii;- 
nity  or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubted!^' 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  whidi  arc  of 
the  greatest  benent  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
tliat  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  business 
was,  at  first,  hot  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  after  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  ap- 

Cears  yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance  : 
e  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasing 
situation,  invited  by  one  of  the  first  favourites  ex 
King  Wilham  III.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions  ;  but  declined  the 
offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  libertv,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  every  part 
of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.'*' 

*  "  Circa  hoc  tempus,  la  mis  coDdiiionibus,  lautiorl- 
bus  promissis,  inviuitufl,  plus  vice  simplici,  a  virn  pri- 
mari.'e  dij^nationiR,  qui  gratia  flafirranti8»iina  florebat 
regis  Oullelmi  III.  ut  Ha^am  comitum  sed^m  caperet 
rortunarum,  deciinavit  conscana.  Contentua  videlicet 
vita  libera,  remnta  a  turbls,  studiiaque  porro  percolendia 
unice  impensa,  nbi  non  cosfcretur  alia  dlcere  etsimulars, 
alia  sentire  et  diaslmulare  :  afTectuum  atudiia  rapi,  regi. 
Sic  turn  vitH  erat,  agros  visere,  roox  domi  in  muteo  wm 
condere,  officinam  Vulcaniara  exercere  ;  omnat  niedi- 
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This  wu  hii  method  of  Uving  to  therear  1701, 
when  he  wu  r>r>omineiided  bf  Van  Berato  the 
anivereity  as  a  pro]>cr  penon  to  succeed  Drelin- 
curtiiis  in  the  profe^tflorship  of  physic,  and  elected 
without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  ahnost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  crief, 
that  Hippocrates,  whom  he  rcfrarded  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  by  young  stu- 
denU,  he  pronounced  an  oration,  **De  conunen- 
dando  Studio  Hippocratico  ;**  by  which  he  re- 
stored that  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  begin  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  in* 
struct  them  in  chemistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils  but  to  the  great  unprove- 
ment  of  the  art  itsetf|  'which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another  :  this  vast  cnaos 
he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
and  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant universities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  physic  being  vacant  at  Oronmgen,  he 
was  invitea  thither  ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  course 
of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had 
so  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regarcf  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honoraiy  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  hrst  professor- 
ship that  should  he  vacant 

6n  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 

rn  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
,  ^  sic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
rational  and  mathematical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  folUes  and  weaknesses  of  the  Jargon 
introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  other 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  insteaa  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  by  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
ten,  the  professorship  of  physic  ana  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  odeasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
oessaty  not  to  be  understood. 

EKs  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garoen,  which 
improved  so  much  by  the  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
larged to  twice  its  original  extent 

In  171^  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  tlie 

cina  partes  acemme  persequi :  mathematlca  etiam  aliis 
tradere  ;  sacra  legera,  et  auctores  qui  profltentur  Uocere 
rationam  cartamamsndiDeum.— (M^.  £<fff. 


dignitiaf  of  uib  wsimnittff  ftod  in  tSi 
same  year  made  pfayiiciaii  of  St.  At 
hospital,  in  Leyden,  into  which  tihe  studentv  Mi 
admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  practioe  of 
physic 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  apd  Is 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practioe  ipm 
the  best  demonstration  of  the  Bovandntm  ii  fata 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  goremor  -of 
the  university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oralioo  viptm 
the  subject  of  '*  attaining  to  certainty  in  natmal 
philosophy  ;"  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  straogb 
est  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledge 
and  reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  those  arro* 
gant  philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  diagiisleri 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true  oolioni 
b][  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  possewtd 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abflitiei^ 
rather  cluxMe  to  consult  their  own  imagimk 
tions  than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  bettsr 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  fcnh 
ing  hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome  drudgery  ef 
making  observations. 

The  emptiness  &nd  uncertainty  of  aD  tho* 
systems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiqniity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidently 
shown  ;  and  not  only  declaml,  hot  proved,  thst 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  hare  is  if 
such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  by  exp^ 
rience,  or  such  as  may  be  deduced  firom  them  by 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  ni 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Svprom 
Being,  and  the  moomprehcnsibility  of  fan  WQik%  . 
gave  such  ofience  to  a  professor  of  Fiaaskflk 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des-  Cartsa 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwaik  m 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindiealioa  of  !■ 
darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  don*  fani 
with  the  utmost  v^emence,  declaring  littli  loi 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  CfaiiiiM 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  thiC 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  prindplestf 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Skep 
tics,  hut  sink  into  Atheism  itsel£ 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  mideiitaMbi& 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  at  iS 
chief  support  of  Sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  vras  so  fiir  le* 
sented  by  the  governors  of  his  univeisilj,  thit 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  Imc 
this  was  not  only  complied  with,  hut  o0ars  wen 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  .to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  hoooor 
than  the  victory  he  gained, ''  that  he  ahould  thiek 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adfwsny 
received  no  farther  molestation  on  his  aoeoant" 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicioito  attMk 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  ipisad  1^ 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  said  ididi^ 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondenee  was  4fr 
sired  upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philoaopfanf  1^  thl 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  whicn  lie  wa% 
upon  the  death  of  Count  Marsi^  ia  tlie  yeflr 
1723,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  wfaieh 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  diatiwyiiahndj 
for,  two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellosr  of  otf 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  hot,  thus 
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rkli  ihe  Ugfaett  vod  most  public  marks 
U  other  nations^  he  became  more  cele> 
lA  imivefBitj ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
i4  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 

00  many  that  disgrace  their  studies 
aa,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
ke  themselves  ridiculous    at   home, 

writing[8  procure  them  the  veneration 
eoontries^  where  their  learning   is 
;  not  their  foUies. 

Ilia  countrjmen  can  be  charged  with 
■hie  of  his  excellences  till  other  nap 
t  them  to  admire  him  ;  for  in  171S,  he 
,  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
amiatr^r ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 

1  oraton  "De  diemia  errores  suos 
,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
guice  of  style  not  oflen  to  be  found  in 
niters,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
:  only  a  barbarous,  out  unintelligible 

to  liave,like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
leir  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
ona,  either  because  they  believ^  that 
wild  reverence  most  what  they  least 

>  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 

their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
ipon  themselves  to  communicate  it 
hH  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
omipted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
0  speech  auerhis  recovery,  he  brought 
m  by  an  imprudent  confidence  in  the 
'  hb  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
Me  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand 
BSited  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance, 
e  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
•nd  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
id  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 
Oiy  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
for;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
irfaere  he  lav  upon  his  back  without 
tteropt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
wlhis  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
<^  sense.  Efere  art  was  at  a  stand, 
lid  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
sposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
iogth  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
inted  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
m  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
•  fooovered. 

ray,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
cdebrated  on  Jan.  11, 1723,  when  he 
■diool  again,  with  general  joy  and 
inations. 
^  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 

>  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
ugfats  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
liTerting  his  thoughts  so  eflectual  as 
ipon  his  studies,  and  that  he  of^en  re- 
ortigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
!lion  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
se  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 

his  memory. 

sihaps  an  mstance  of  fortitude  and 
fiosare  of  mind,  which  would  have 
ir  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
le  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.    The 

I  bibic  Noater  herbarum  CichoreiB, 
,  rtaaturtii  aquatici,  Veronica  aqua- 
a  ingtnU  ;  aimul  dexlutiens  abundan- 
lacM  AtUUca."— Ot-if .  Edit. 


patience  of  Boeriiaav«,  as  it  was  more  ratiooal, 
was  more  lasting  |ban  theirs ;  it  was  that  patient 
tia  ChriaHana  which  Lipeius,  the  great  master  of 
the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  ofUod  in  his  last 
hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  God. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 
or  his  lectures^  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  therefore  resigned,  April  28,  and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  "  Sermo  Acaoemi- 
cus,^*  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasoners,  who  pretent'to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  I  shall  mention, 
which  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  an^ 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is 
more  ooasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  Uian 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  **Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,"  says 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  Dody : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  of 
blood.— So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na- 
ture beyond  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science ! 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  vnth  less  pub- 
lic emplo3nment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  his 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  ap 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distemp^ 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinioB,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacitv,  and  the  wonderful  penetration 
with  which  he  ouen  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  nave  been  spread  over 
the  world,  as,  tfiough  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credit^.  I  mention. none  of  them, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulitv. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  ipplore,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect 
the  common  interest  o£  mankind,  as  to  sufier  any 
of  tliese  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by 
calling  that  impossible  which  is  only  difficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  natur^  ought  therdbre 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  paxticulars  to  future 
ages,  tha4  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  faQ 
below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  excuse 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impossibiUty  of 
clearer  knowledge. 
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Yet  lo  fu  was  this  ffreat  master  from  pre- 
Mimptuous  confidence  inms  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  cir- 
cumstantial and  particular.  He  well  knew  that 
the  originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  uieir  visible  effects ;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
either  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
first  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  ^ve,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  written  by  himself  Sept  8,  1739,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;♦  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  wilL 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  ailH  afflictive,  his  constancy 
and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither 
intermitted  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Though  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
Bome  measure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
Boul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bchultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
■itting  without->door,  Mrith  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  afler  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  lefl  them  to  private  conver- 
■ation  ;  when  Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  iiim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  thouc:hts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certainW  of  the  aistinction  between 
corporeal  and  thiuKing  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afford,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
Elicable  union  of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing 
ut  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  wav  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  afler  having  lain  fiuccn  hours  in  exquisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  ho  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  SchuUens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
fwernd,  that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
by  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 

*  *'  £tafl,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pinguetudo,  effe- 
eerant,  ante  annum,  ut  mortibua  refertum,  ^ave,  hebes, 
plenitudine  ture:ens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  moius  minimos, 
cum  sensu  suffocationia,  pulau  mirifice  anomalo,  inep- 
turn  evaderet  ad  ulium  motum.  Urfebat  prccipue  sub- 
sistens  prorsus  et  iniercepta  respiratio  ad  prima  aomni 
Initia :  unde  somnuH  prorsus  prohibebatur,  cum  formi' 
dabili  stran^ulationis  mole:>tia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum, 
crurum,  femorum,  scroti,  prsputii,  et  atniominis.  Qua 
lamen  omnia  sublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdnmine, 
cum  anxietate  snmma,  anhelitu  suffbcanto,  et  debilitate 
Incrediblli :  somno  pauco,  eoque  va^ru,  per  somnia  tur- 
batissimo :  animus  vero  rebus  agendls  impaA  Cum  his 
luctor  feseus  nee  emergo ;  patienter  expectans  Dei  jussa, 

ooibus  resif  no  data«  quas  sola  amo,  et  honoro  unice 

(hig.  Edit. 


the  best  men,  even  Job  hinttelf^  were  not  able  to 
rd&ain  from  such  starts  of  impatieiice.  This  he 
did  not  deny;  but  said,  ''He  that  lovee  Qod, 
ought  to  think  nothing  desirable  but  what  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  CkKMlness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  condiict, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain :  as  death  ap* 
proached  nearer,  he  was  so  fiu'  frmn  tenor  or 
confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of 
pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which 
contmued  till  the  23d  day  of  Seotember,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  four  ana  five  in  the  mom- 
inff,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boicrhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  gmded  by  .religion  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  eaily 
seventies,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  be  was 
insensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  indemency 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable-  for 
extraordinary  strength.  There  was  in  his  sir  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  ma- 
jestic and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  lookea  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  supehoiity  of  his 
genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparkled 
visibly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  obeerved  that 
any  change  of  his  fortime,  or  alteration  in  faii 
affairs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  afibcted  hit 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting mirth  by  a  fiicetious  and  humorous  ood- 
versatiou ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calnmny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  ood- 
futc  them ;  ^  for  they  are  sfMirks,"  said  be,  **  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  then^ 
selves.** 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemiss  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  oo  tM 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  fion 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelliBK  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentJonednini- 
self  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  ^eat  men, 
but  persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  riflfat.  frith 
a  resolution  idways  present  and  always  cum.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  and  esr- 
tainty,  make  a  conjecture  of  m^s  incBnstMM 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  B^ocniiig 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  dsy  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  esercist  wu 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  distsupen 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk :  when  ha 
was  weary  he  amused  himself  with  ftBjpDg  oo 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  hm  bonne 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  cfimate  woold 
bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  nnmoWted, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  intemiplioii. 

Tne  diligence  with  which  he  pnrsiied  hii 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  nis  siico 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  hj 
expected  accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concum 
of  circiunstances,  neither  procured  nor 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
world  must  be  the  efiect  of  indostiy  and  espi^ 
city.     Boerhaave  lost  none  of  his  boin%  00^ 
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■kM  ba  bad  altuDed  ona  laeaee,  ittenipted  an- 
(duci  he  Bdded  phyaic  to  divini^,  cbemiaUy  t<.i 
Im  ipUheniUica,  uid  initomy  to  botany.  H>^ 
■ummed  ajHenu  by  expenmenta,  and  farmei] 
RperiinenU  into  ^ems.  He  neither  neglfirteil 
Ibe  obaemtMHU  of  othen,  nor  blindly  mbmltlal 
lo  cdebrmled  namp*.  He  ntnthcr  thought  sn 
higWy  of  himself  as  to  ifnagrne  he  could  receivFj 
Ro  Ugiil  from  books,  nor  ao  meanly  ai  to  believer 
be  eould  discoTei  nothing  bul  what  was  lo  he 
Itsnied  from  them.  He  eiamined  (heobserva. 
bum  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  wu  he  niucqiuuntcd  with  the  art  of  re. 
canmeoding  tnith  bj'  eleeanee,  end  embelliehinj: 
the  pUkiaopher  with  polTle  IrtoraCure:  be  kne«^- 
Ibit  bull  small  part  of  mankind  will  aacrittcr' 
0K(r  pleasure  to  thdr  improvement,  and  thoso 
aolhon  who  would  find  many  renders,  must  en- 
dsBTODT  to  please  white  they  instnicL 

Ha  kiHiw  the  importance  of  his  own  writingE 
to  — nkind,  and  lest  he  mi^ht,  by  a  roughnr- 
■nd  barbarity  of  sUle,  too  fretj^uent  among  m 
«f  grost  teaniing,  ^sappoinC  his  own  inCantioi  , 
•Mnakebii  laboors  less  useful,  he  did  not  n^lec; 
liter  arts  of  eloai 
_iB  laaming 
d  sod  sgreeabli 
BM  hi*  knowledge,  however 
m  Im  diaracter  but  the  second  place  j  his  virtue 
•■■  jet  mach  more  unmnimon  than  hie  learning. 
Ha  waa  an  admirable  example  of  tempcrH.nc^ 
fatitode,  hnnnlily,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and 
anligiana  lense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  wn 
lbs  bam  of  all  hia  virtues,  end  the  principle  of 
kji  *rfiole  conduet.  He  was  too  sensible  of  hit 
waaknesa  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself  or  lo 
•UQosva  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  witlv 
d  temptation,  by  his  own  natural  power ;  he 
boted  «Tery  good  thought,  and  ovny  Isudsblc 
■ctim,  to  the  F^ei  of  ^lodness.  Being  once 
•Aed  by  a  fiiend,  who  had  ofWn  admired  his  pa- 
iatet  mukr  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
wbtf  it  was  lobe  angry,  and  by  what  means  he 
■ad  ao  entirely  suppr^sed  that  impetuous  and 
■igonmable  passion  7  he  answered  with  the  ut- 
■Mt  fiaokncas  and  sincerity,  that  he  was  natu- 
JaOj  qtnck  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by 
4a^  J»mja  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  lo 
ttaniaaleiy  over  himsel£ 

Aa  aoon  ai  he  rose  in  the  morning  it  wa^ 
fcou^mit  bis  whole  Uie,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
^  fir  Bfl  hour  to  priTole  prayer  and  meditation : 
tiia,  ha  oRen  told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and 
aijUMi  n  thabuaneas  of  the  day,  and  this  be  there- 
faa  eaDnneiided  as  the  best  nile  of  life ;  for  no- 
ttn^  ha  knew,  could  support  the  soul  in  ail  dis- 
bBMia  but  a  confidence  m  the  Supreme  Being, 
nv  can  a  staadyand  ralionaJ  magnaniniity  flow 
§001  an  otba  source  than  a  CMisciouiness  of  the 

fia  aanrted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
ri^aad  sacred  efficacyof  the  holy  Scriptures;  and 
MWlained  thai  they  alone  tau^t  the  way  of  aal- 
mioD,  and  thai  tbey  onW  could  ^ve  peace  of 
■ind.  The  eieeOaicy  of  the  Christian  religion 
Waa  the  ftaqoBit  subject  of  his  converaation.  A 
Mkt  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  inii~ 
iMBD  <€  the  eomple  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
iAan  daclared  lo  be  the  foundation  of  bue  tran- 
mUtj.  He  recoDvneaded  to  his  friends  a  care- 
H  ijlisisisliisi  of  the  precept  of  Mosca  concern- 
kgOtt  knaof  God  and  — -      " "^    -"■ 


his  nature.  He  desired  o  ^  ...._. 
of  Qod,  what  Ood  knows  of  bini9el£  Thefelc 
stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  be 
should  form  a  Deity  from  hia  own  imaginatjcn, 
and  sin  by  Eilling  down  before  him.  To  the  wBl 
of  God  he  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  drter- 
minations;  and  this  he  accounted  the  first  and 
most  inviolsble  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  di^  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  ts  not  better 
than  1 7  or,  if  I  am  belter,  it  is  not  to  ho  ascribed 
to  myselfj  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  senbmcnis  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.*  So  far  was 
this  man  from  being  made  impious  bv  philosophy, 
or  vnin  by  knowle^e  or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascrib- 
ed all  his  abilities  to  the  bounU,  and  all  his  Eood^ 
ncss  to  the  grace  of  Ood.  May  his  eiampfe  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  his  admirers  and  foUoweraT 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  his  life ! 
and  those  who  endeavour  after  bis  knowledge  a>< 
pirc  likewise  to  his  piety ! 

Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  fuliicr,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  th'is  groat  Writer  are  BO  generally 
lown  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  may 


which  he  added  ir 
iscendis  et  curandia  morbis." 
1710,  "Indei  slirpium  in  hotto  Bcademico." 

1719,  "De  materia raedica,  etrcmediorum  fo> 
mulis  liber ; "  and  in  1 7S7,  a  second  editimi. 

1720,  "Alter  indej  slirpium,"  (cc.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants 

the  former. 

_  1723    "EnistolaadcLRuiachiunijquasenlcn- 

liam  Malpighionam  de  glandulis  delendit," 

1794,  "Atrocis  necpriusdescripti  morln  histo- 

.  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenanffi." 

ITSS,  "  Opera  anatomicn  et  chinugica  AndraM 

Vcsalii,"  wifli  the  life  of  Vesalius. 
ITSS,  "  Altera  alrocis  tarissimique  nrarfai  mar- 

chloni^  de  Sanclo  Alheno  historia." 
"  Auctores  de  loe  Aphrodisiaca,  com  tnctalo 

1731,  "Aretm  CsppadociB,noTaefitio." 


InialHlBr*  da  Dao,  ai 


el  isirK  HDIlebu !  alqoDtii 

iilsr«oi  ad  piEDu  IculM  damaalM  aorUrM,  »ni| 
iam,SBps<Uur«;  SiiilicllnialaiiiKnniasinlQi 
Ullqua.  >l  Ipu  Diellor,  U  nan  nlhl  snetorl  trUi 
•SH  palam  aid,  conAiMr :  wd  ila  iarflinU  Den. ' 
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1734^  *<Ob8enraU  de  argento  ttto,  ad  Reg. 
Soc.  et  Acad.  Sdent" 

These  are  the  writinga  of  the  great  Boerfaaaye, 
which  have  made  all  encomiama  useless  and  vain, 
■noe  no  man  can  attentive!  j  peruse  them  without 


admiring  the  abifitiet,  and  reverencing  the 
of  the  author.* 

*  GtoDt.  Mag.  nas,  voL  be  p.  ITtt.— N. 


BLAKE. 


At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  an  enemv  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar* 
bazities  have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  Elnglish  commanders  as  have  me* 
rited  the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  bv  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  raising  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  entertainment 
for  our  readers.*  We  shall  therefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
nairal  Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothmg  &rther  in 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  any  parallel  between  his 
achievements  and  those  or  our  present  admirals. 

RoBBET  Blake  was  bom  at  Brid^ewater,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  father  being 
a  merchant  of  that  pliu^e,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prog- 
nostics of  his  future  actions,  so  oflen  met  wiUi  m 
memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
superiors,  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappomted 
in  nis  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  bs  Atheiue  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
Wadham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  sta- 
ture. With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same 
Mrriter  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  eariv 
riser  and  studioWf  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
his  attention  b)r  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon 
this  confession  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  learned,  at  least  m  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappomtment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  SaviL 
then  warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  great- 
est events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
"he  lived,»»  says  Clarendon,  "without  any  ap- 
peanmce  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  fre^om  against 
the  Uoense  of  the  times,  anopower  of  the  court  ^ 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  bursess  for  Bridge- 
water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
commenided  himself  oy  tne  disapprobation  of 
bishop  Laud's  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 


*  This  life  was  first  printed  in  tlie  Oentleman's  Man. 
zine  for  the  year  1740.— N. 


compliance  with  those  new  ceremonies  which  hs 
was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  oon- 
formity  with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for 
the  parliament :  and  thinking  a  bare  dedaratioo 
for  n^t  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared  in 
the  ncld  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those 
obstructions  which  he  had  encountered  in  the 
university. 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Gorine  came  before  it  with  an  amy  of 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  un- 
suppUed  with  almost  every  thing  necessaiy  for 
supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  ganisoo 
encouraged  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ao- 
quaintea  with  Blake,  to  propoee  a  capitulation; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignatioo 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
suasion of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the 
place  under  all  its  disadvantages,  till  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  proofs  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  paiia- 
ment,  joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  r^ 
turning  thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charles  I.  that  he 
made  no  scru{3e  of  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had 
done  to  serve  the  parliament 

In  Februaiy,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commia- 
sioner  of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  designed.  Ho  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shot 
up  in  tbe  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  aer^ 
ral  months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of 
relief  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  eflbrt 
for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  parliuDent's 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  nis  usual  in- 
trepidit}',  and  succeeded  in  it,  thou^  with  the  loss 
of  three  sUm.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake  to 
the  coast  of  I'ortugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  trotted  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  public  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Englanc^  he  demanded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being  refused,  tiiou^ 
tlie  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  accompli 
nied  with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  present 
of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the  admiral,  that, 
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without  any  hesitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portu- 
fuese  fleet,  then  returning  from  Braail,  of  which 
be  took  seventeen  ships,  and  burnt  three.    It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
It  80  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  ships. 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta* 
tion,  the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
soe  him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportumty  of 
(juittmg  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Kake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
ind  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
FVench  who  had  suflered  their  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which,  in  those 
dajrs,  was  always  hnmediately  resented,  and  tf 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  with 
tUs  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
laan  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
•I  It  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probd>le  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whose 
fleet  b^  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
Ave  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
if  the  Spanish  ^vemor  to  attack  him  in  the 
harbour,  out  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese  :  <<  That 
they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  that  came 
into  their  dominions ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
faced  in  thither,  he  should  And  the  same  security ; 
and  that  be  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port^  Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Rupert 
diSD  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
lialacm,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  Englisfa 
■erc&nt  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
tingement  of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
SpMiards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 
pat*s  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  IVialaga,  ana  havin^if 
Mtrojed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
Ihe  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court 
In  Febmaiy,  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
craiae  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
if  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
to  eome  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
between  the  two  nationa  The  captaui, 
he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  **  he 
0  willing  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  ?*' 
which  he  gallantly  refused,  thou^  in  his  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
■ftifiea^aod  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
laid  fann,  "  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
t»  hli  shop,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
The  captain  willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and  after 
afi|^  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kiwedhifl  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  165i,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
Ihe  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
knd  ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
yhapi  any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on 
iaeh  ade,  in  which  nothing  less  was  contested 
thui  (he  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
cuned  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution, 
Mpoftioned  to  uie  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chief  oommanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Tan  Tramp,  De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most 
wisbiatud  names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
ewioaed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
HaHand,  naving  carried  on  their  trade  without 
opposition,  and  almost  without  competition,  not 
omy  dtuing  the  inactive  reign  of  James  L  but 


during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence 
of  vvealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturaUy  produces,  they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  whicn  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  Tks 
unusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  ISth  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Trurnp  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-nve  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English 
which  18  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  cbmi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alona 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  b^ 
tween  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single  venel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  wluch  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  b^ 
ing  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whit- 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular 
blessing  and  preservation  of  God,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  in- 
ference from  it,  that  the  brtnut  tnan  U  not  alwayt 
in  the  screatest  daixf^rr. 

In  July,  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  ot  tneir  rivers,  to  build  their 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  English  vessels,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  stiippinfl,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  fla^  called  KenHsk 
Knock  ;  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course ; 
but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  the 
Hollanders  haid  forsaken  their  station,  th^  piu- 
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■ued  them  with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind,  which 
was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  reach  them  witn  the  bulk  of 
their  fiect,  and  therefore  detached  some  of  the 
lightest  frigates  to  chase  them.  These  came  so 
near  as  to  nre  upon  them  about  three  in  the  afler- 
noon  ;  but  tlie  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  finding  themselves  the  next  day  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
jGroree.  The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing convened  it  was  judged  imprudent.to  hazard 
the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  without  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  Ejiglish  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports 


periority  of  hia  enemiee,  put  out  to  encounter 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliced  to  lie  idle  ilritb- 
out  engaging,  for  want  of  saimrs.  The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  br 
about  twenty-two  ships.  Two  of  the  Engliai 
fjigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Yictory, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amicbl 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  thnni^  withoot 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  afaipt 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  canying  §uif 
guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  ^emt  ahipiL 
which  were  opposed  by  the  Enfflish  ull  they  bad 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defendthe  decks ;  thai 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  the? 
blew  up  their  dedcs,  which  were  now  posiesaed 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  w^-built 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Gariand,  waa 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout  r^ 


took  the  rear-admiral  ana  another  vessel,  and    sistance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  deiended  bar 
BO  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not  with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewise 


agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who 
kad  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vexation.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  that  two 
■hips  were  taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 
affirm  that  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed. The  English,  on  the  other  side,  aflirm  that 
three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled  at  the  first  en- 
counter, that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminishecl,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  fliffht. 

DeWitt  being  now  discharged  by  the  HoUand- 
•rsas  unfortunate,  and  thechlef  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  suc- 
cess ;  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
military  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by 
there.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  or  affairs 
in  every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
unattended  with  success  ;  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  jealousy  and  faction  ; 
faction  makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  thdr  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
those  whose  animosity  hmoered  them  from  pio- 
yiding  them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed,  than  tlie  sea-ofBcers 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in- 
fluenca. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re- 
markable action,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  natural 
ardour,  or  pertiaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  su- 


carried  oflTby  the  Dutch.  Blake,  m  the  Triumph. 
se«ng  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forwani 
to  reReve  her,  but  in  his  way  had  his  foremast 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded ;  but  beating 
oflT  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himaelf.  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  wim  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shattered.  Norwas  the  yic- 
tory  gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  strength ;  for  m  the 
Dutch  flag-snips  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  Enjdish  bnyeiy, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  Trump  to  ha^e 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broonp  at  his 
top-mast  in  his  triumphant  passage  throog^  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  dedaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  Ens^ish  shipping; 
this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing, he  soon  after  perished  in  attempting; 

There  are  sometimes  observations  -and  mqui- 
ries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  aflbrd  ua  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  aflbrd  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wild  encounter  of  twen^-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour  Uie  Dutch,  three  times  aupeiiob 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in  fiffitioff 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  impossibmty  oi 
retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  r^ 
tiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it?  To  aay 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Datcb 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  negligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  conleaaed 
that,  fVom  the  time  he  saw  them^  he  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  arid  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  direat  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  cfaai^ 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakneaa  that  can 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general.  To  men- 
tion the  impetuosity  of  his  own  couri^e,  ia  to 
make  the  blame  of  ms  temerity  equal  to  toe  prmiae 
of  his  valour ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  moat 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  bistoiy  will  allow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  euk>giea  and 
applauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  yahant 
Biake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  thelumour 
of  his  countiy. 
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h  was  not  lone  before  he  had  an  oppoitunity 
«f  raroigiiig  his  loea,  and  restrammg  the  inso- 
kaeeoftbe  Dutch.  On  the  19th  of  Februair, 
W58-3,  BUke  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
tad  aaasted,  at  ho  own  reouest,  by  Colonels 
Ifook  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  aboTe  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
«f  70  br  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  mer- 
chaotflhipt  imder  his  convoy.  The  English,  with 
tfMir  uniai  intrepidity,  advanced  towaras  them ; 
iDd  Blake  in  the  Tnumph,  in  which  he  always 
lad  fail  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
angagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
Itet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  thcu"  force  was  re> 
doced  to  the  last  extremity,  having  received  in  his 
baD  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
Ika  Faiiikz  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
Ibe  Engbah  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
eontioaed  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
leaolatioo,  till  the  nij^ht  gave  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tanitj  of  retiring,  with  &e  loss  of  one  flag-snip, 
and  'six  other  men  of  war.  The  EngUsn  had 
Bnny  veaaeb  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  board 
LawBon'a  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
an  board  Blake's^  who  lost  his  captain  and  secre- 
tinr,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Sake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
ailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  seot  his 
eoovoj  before,  and  himself  retired  flghting  to- 
waida  Bolloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates 
to  ftUow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Tiumn,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
Fafamanr,  tbe  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
in  wfaich  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
tbe  Knfl^iah,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
af  fail  ahipping,  secur^  himself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
art  Tanous ;  but  the  I&tdi  writers  themselves 
ciQiifeai  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
inn  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  sufibred  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ing to  ulow,  for  these  repeated  defeats  provoked 
the  coounon  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
abiiged  the  States  to  ask,  thou^  ineffectually, 
fbrpeace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
Kn^and  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
nty  aasumed  by  CromweU ,-  upon  wnich  occasion 
Bbka^  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
Handtng  ,the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
rittald  atill  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and 
to  defend  the  nation  from  ininilts,  injuries,  and 
aoeioachments.  *<Itis  not,|*  says  Buike,  **the 
boaineas  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs,  but 
to  binder  foreigners  from  fooling  us.**  This  was< 
the  Dfinciple  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
wbim  be  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
fleet,  aa  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
ateadineaa.  *'  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
neatic  diapotes,  but  remember  that  we  are  Enclish, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies !  which, 
let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  coontiy  to  humble  and  restrain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
nil  oo  their  own  coasts^  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  m  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towaras  the  Sound, 
and,  by  great  dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the 
three  EnfjMtk  admirals,  and  brought  all  his  ships 


into  their  harbour;  then,  knowing  that  Blake 
was  still  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  waf  driven  ofi*  by  the 
castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Ehitch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail ;  but 
hearinfif  that  Van  Trump  was  at  &ree  with  180 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4th  in  the  oflemoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  Eln- 
^sh  a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  wliere  the 
largest  of  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

m  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  ofi^  and  himself  t>oarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  which  the 
English  had  gotten  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another ;  nor  could 
possibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
De  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him« 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances ana  exclamations  of  their  aainirals  them- 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  States, 
that  "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  mora ;"  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  character,  "Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  7  The  EInglish 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea.** 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  eoually  courted 
by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  suriy  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  Algerines. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Alters  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  narbour  of  Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  casUes,  sent  Blake  a  haugh^  and  inso- 
lent answer :  ''  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferine,"  said  he,  "upon  which  you 
may  do  your  worst  ;*'  adding  other  menaces  and 
insults,  and  mentioning  m  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fij^ht  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  this 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curied  his 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  angry, 
and,  enterinj^  Porto  Ferine  with  his  great  shipk 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and 
castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismount- 
ed, and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  six^  cannon.  He  then 
ordered  his  ofiicers  to  send  out  their  lonff  boats 
well  manned  to  seiie  nine  of  the  piratical  aliipt 
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lying  in  the  ro«d,  himself  continumg  to  fire  upon 
tne  caitle.  This  was  so  bravely  executed,  that 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty*fivo  men  killed,  and 
forty-eiffht  wounded,  all  tne  ships  were  fired  in 
the  sight  of  Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoli, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  rty 
turning  to  Timis,  he  found  nothing  but  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries, 
his  business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
the  injuries  ofiered  to  the  English  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
60,000/.,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships 
laden  with  the  e^cts  which  he  had  received  fhmi 
several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  story 
related  by  Bishop  Burnet  When  he  lay  before 
Malaga,  m  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of 
his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession 
of  the  host,  not  only  refiised  to  pay  any  respect  to 
it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  did.  The  people, 
bein^  put  by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resentmg 
this  moi^tv,  fell  upon  them  and  oeat  than  so* 
verely.  \Vnen  the^y  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
complained  of  their  ill-treatment;  upon  which 
Blake  sent  to  demand  the  priest  who  had  procured 
it  The  viceroy  answcreo  that,  having  no  autho- 
rity over  the  pnestB,  he  could  not  send  him :  to 
which  Blake  repUed,  **that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  the  extent  oi  the  viceroy's  autliority.  but  that 
if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  bum  the  town.*'  The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  pnest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  seamen,  clake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him, 
he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  men  afiront  the  established  re^ 
ligion  of  any  place ;  but  that  he  was  angry  that 
the  Spaniards  should  assume  that  power,  ror  he 
would  have  all  the  world  know  **  that  an  English- 
man was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Elndishman." 
So  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  mm  back, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  This 
conduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
■aid,  *^he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Elnglish- 
man  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
■gainst  Spain,  despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  iiiiest  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he 
cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Calcs,  where  he 
received  intelbgence  that  the  Spanish  plate-fleet 
Uy  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa^Cruz,  m  the  isle 
or  Teneriffo.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 
parted  from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
Santa-Cruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
A  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a  line  oicommunica- 
tion  maimed  with  musaueteers.  The  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  disposition,  but  of  little  effect  against  the 
English  commander ;  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
squadron ;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
Id  play  upon  the  fortifications,  himself  attacked 


the  galleonfl,  whkh,  after  a  ftllant  nautanoc^  were 
at  lenffth  abandoneid  by  the  Spaniards,  thouflh  the 
least  <H  them  was  bigger  than  tne  biggest  ofBlake'i 
ships.  The  forts  and  smaller  yesads  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the  smaUff 
vessels  by  Stajmer,  the  English  vessels  being  too 
much  shattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away. 
Thus  was  the  whole  pliUe-fleet  destroyed,  ^'and 
the  Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remaiL 
*'  sustained  a  great  loss  of  Slips,  money,  men,  and 
merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  no^ung 
but  glory."  As  if  he  that  increases  the  militaiy 
reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  powa^ 
and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  efiect  streDgth* 
ens  himself 

*'  The  whole  action,"  says  CUrendoiL  ''  was  so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
ever endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be> 
lieve  wnat  they  had  done :  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief)  that  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bimg  to  pass, 
that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  dis- 
appoint them ;  and  it  can  haraly  be  imagined  how 
small  a  loss  the  EIngliah  sustained  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled action,  not  one  ship  being  lefi  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men  ; 
when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  on  shore  was  incredible."  The  general  cnioed 
for  some  time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Cales,  to  intercept  the  Spanisb 
shipping ;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  died  before  ho  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some 
time  in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  for  his  bn- 
verv,  and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity ;  nor  is  it 
without  rc^t  that  I  am  obligea  to  relate  the 
treatment  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Revloia- 
tion,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  coimnaod, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  muraer  of  Charles  L  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge :  but  u 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  sod, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  saja  flis 
oriental  proverb,  '*pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  bend." 

But  that  regard  which  was  deniodnia  bo^  has 
been  paid  to  ms  better  remains,  his  name  and  \aa 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deoj  Um 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  oonfienqyt  ol 
wealth,  and  love  ot  his  country.  '<  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "  that  declined  theoU 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  insagined. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  oon> 
tenm  castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  dLscoTered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  tboss  who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  fint 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  as*- 
men,  by  making  them  see,  by  expenenoe,  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  Uiey  were  resotfs^ 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire,  as  wed  as  vpoa 
the  water ;  and  though  ne  has  been  very  well  un^ 
tated  and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  Uis  e^ 
ample  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
resolute  achievem^itB." 
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To  this  attestatioii  of  his  militaiy  ezceUenee,  it 
Dsj  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
dancter,  nom  the  author  of  Lives  English  and 
FbrMO.^  **He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer, 
*of  &  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  ofhis 
BitWD ;  and  as  he  mode  use  of  no  mean  artifices 
to  raise  himsdf  to  the  hiefaest  command  at  sea,  so 
be  needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to  support 
hm  in  it  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
vfaich,  as  &8t  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  animated  by  that  brave  public  spirit,  which 
fats  nice  been  reckoned  ratner  romantic  than 
heroic  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
DO  nan  had  more  opportunities  to  enridi  himself 
thin  he,  who  had  taKen  so  many  millions  from 
fte  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  tnrew  it  all  into 
the  public  treasunr,  and  did  not  die  500.'.  richer 
than  his  &ther  left  him ;  which  the  author  avers, 
fitm  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  family  and 
their  ciicamstances,  having  been  bred  up  in  it,  | 


and  often  heard  his  brother  flve  this  account  of 
him.  He  was  religious  acooraing  to  the  pretend* 
ed  purity  of  these  tunes,  but  womd  frequenUy  al- 
low himself  to  be  meny  with  his  officers,  and  by 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  common 
father.»» 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  n»y 
be  properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  wmch  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  superior  to  all  private  views.  His  bro« 
ther  in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discards^ 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  ha 
not  less  regardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  he  left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 

aualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune, 
lough  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefore  not 
sufiered  him  to  rob  it 
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FkAWCis  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  who  b^g  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Hemy  VIlI.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of 
leaidaice  into  Kent  for  refiige,  from  the  persecu- 
tioQ  raaen  agamst  mm,  and  those  of  tne  same 
opkBaoOf  by  the  law  of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ac- 
cmmt  of  the  first  years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Utt^  of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
iHaeh  miflit  have  been  discovered  in  his  child- 
hood, or  m  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
■oeh  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed  that  he  was  put  appren- 
tioe  by  lib  father  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  tmded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
vder  whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
of  navigation,  and  familiarized  himself  to  the 
&uma9  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

Bat  bow  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
have  in  this  part  or  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
Us  eommge,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence 
and  fiddity,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried,  left 
hia  fan  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services  ;  a 
dfcmnatanoe  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
Bot  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
who  may  beresfler  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
Miliiiii,  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  npntation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  flreatness  is  to  be  honest 

U  it  vrere  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 

"  nt  at  tlie  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  aflairs  not 
kte  to  their  alnhties,  pass  them  over  with  a 
CQoleantoous  neglect,  and  while  they  amuse 
fbcmserves  with  chimerical  schemes,  and  plans  of 
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future  undertakings,  sufler  every  opportunity  of 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  tiieir 
regard.  They  may  learn  firom  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  con- 
sequence is  the  most  successnil  introduction  to 
greater  enterprizes. 

Afler  ha^ong  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  Utue  vessel,  ventured 
nis  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  indies, 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  end  very 
littie  frequented  by  the  En^ish  till  that  time,  wera 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankind 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequenUy  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded 
that  the  relaters  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  that  mignt  produce  wonder,  or  excite 
curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in 
raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro- 
curing adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gamed 
by  tiie  hopes  which  naturalljr  arise  from  new 
prospects;  though  through  igiiorance  of  the 
American  seas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  from  the  firstdiscovery  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  mvaders  of  their  rights,  the 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  sufiered  most  from  the 
Spanish  injustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins, 
wno,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
trafiic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  tiie  peace  between  Spain  and  England, 
attacked  witnout  any  declaration  of  hostiUtiefl^ 
and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  re- 
tire, with  the  loM  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  nun- 
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ber  of  his  men,  who  were  either  destrojed  or  ear- 
ned into  slavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost 
all  his  fortune^  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  ^  for  the 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  cither  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoveiished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  liim  to  adventures, 
and  that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difficulties.  Ho  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
it  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state'  of  the 
Spanish  setdcments,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  sliould  find  how  imprudently  they  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  m  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  was  neorssary  for  his  undertak- 
ing, wliich,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha  ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  JN  ombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
m  pieces  ready  framed  from  Iflymouth,  and  was 
l^omg  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  toward  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
had  taken  this  method  of  infonning  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
asnchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

cut  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  for  his  designs,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from,  the  Spaniards,  determine  to  follow 
his  first  resolution  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  pausade  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  fclhng  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
being  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 

med  to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
,  taking  two  fricates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  inforaied  by  the  n^groee  which  they  found 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  p»ace  wen 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  tnas 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes^  who^ 
having  escaped  firom  the  tyranny  of  their  masten 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  imdet 
two  kinjre  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  war  be 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama^  ana  not 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  they  had  suffered,  and  had  lately  pot  the 
inbabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost 
consternation. 

These  Niegroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on 
the  main  land,  so  that  they  might,  by  iotning  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  Uberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ^ve  the  people  ei 
Nombre  de  Dios  any  speedy  mformation  of  Us 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifly-three  men  from 'hie  own 
company,  and  twentv  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate,  Captain  Reuse,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approadied  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  hie  anchort  under  the 
shore,  intending  afler  his  men  were  refireshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  thatthej  wereter* 
rifying  each  other  with  formidable  accoanta  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  pame 
from  spreading  farther,  by-leaduiathem  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  ordered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  oppoatioii, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  thou^ 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  cannons  of  us 
largest  size  ready  iiMunted.  but  tne  gunnery 
while  they  were  throwing  the  cmimons  from  tbea 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  wootk  die* 
coven^  by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  toe  noise  cf 
the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  ffuard  tliepin> 
naces,  marched  round  the  town  wiu  no  great  o|^ 
position,  the  men  being  more  hurt  by  trading  oi 
the  weapons  lefl  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  m^ 
my,  than  by  the  reeistance  which  they  enQOon- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  taken  some  of  the  Spaoiafdi^ 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  the  gofvcr* 
nor's  house,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  whm 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  there  tbej  ibond 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  op  m 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belie( 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  eefenty  foot 
in  lensth,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  heij^ 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  ftr^-ovi 

pounds.  ..  '     . 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  mAi  <if  thia 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  UieEn^^ 
but  by  what  means  they  mi^t  beet  oontey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  eoey  ibr 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  tht 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemtei,  wif 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  bin-  : 
derbis  men  from  encumbering  themaelTeo  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  their  marcl^ 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapoos ;  boi^ 
ever,  by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  kinffn  treip 
sur^ouae,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewcb  1^ 
a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treewuio  wao 
not  QiUy  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  cioo<,  ho 
persuaded  them  to  |bUowhini,aiid  rqoia  "       "" 
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Mf  €f  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  com- 
■tod  of  hie  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  be  found  bis  little  troop  mucn  discouraged 
kj  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  any  lon- 
ffit  the  enemy  would  gain  possession  oi  their 
yinnarf.  and  that  they  should  thai,  without  any 
BMaos  01  safe^,  be  lot  to  stand  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.    Drake,  not 
iideed  eaauy  tenified,  but  sufficiently  cautious, 
fMttothe  coast  to  inquire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
ftesame  terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  tiis  boats  ;  but  finding 
DO  finrndation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
ht  penisted  in  his  firat  design,  and  led  the  troop 
fixwaid  to  the  treasure-house.    In  their  way  there 
6ll  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow-string  and  eztin^ished  many  of  their 
'  *ies;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
repaired,  and  which  perhaps   the  enemy 
sufier  in  common  witn  them,  but  whic^ 
r^  on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed 
m  the   delay  produced  bv  it  repressed 
that  aidoar  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept 
np  by  continued  action,  and  save  time  to  the  time- 
IMS  and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
pBupMitft  their  cowardice.    Some,  whose  fear 
vas  their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
■■gnifying  the  numbere  and  courage  of  their 
mmaim,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  nMb  upon  them  ;  othere  whose  avarice  min- 
1^  with  their  concern  for  their  own  safety,  were 
■ore  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  already 
flUDod,  than  to  acauire  more ;  and  others,  brave 
El  thenaelves,  ana  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of 
an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
with  such  cowardly  companions.    So 
moucdj  mny  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
enterprise  with  that  spirit  and  alacrity  whidi 
•oald  give  Drake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceivea,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
tibe■^  that  i£  after  havmg  had  the  chief  treasure 
«f  the  world  within  their  reach,  they  should  go 
and  langubh  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
bat  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had 

jd  his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 

on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 
Then  findiiur  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
them  wiUing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the 
-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
r,aiid  Qzenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known 
nds  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
^■rlf^  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
fli  we  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
jplMsv  that  he  mimt  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
bed  troops  of  me  Spaniards,  ana  hinder  them 
uniting  into  one  oody. 

es  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  fidled 

OB  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 

it.  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 

'  in  his  lea,  which  he  nad  received  in  the 

loounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 

uitw  discouraged,  should  make  tfieir  con- 

ftr  faM  hie  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their 

Such  had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was 

upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 

the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  ana  it  appeared 

credible  that  after  such  effusion  of  olood, 


Tlie  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire:  nei- 
tiie  deaiie  of  honour  nor  of  ricnes  was  thou^t 
_   to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  tor 
leader.    Drske,  whom  cordials  had  now  re- 
speedy  was  the  only  man  who  could 
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not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprise  vm^ 
nished.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wmmd 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design ;  he  well  knew  how  imprao 
ticable  it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  re- 
move their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor* 
tifying  to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consulti^ 
tion,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  contusion  as  their  return,  tney 
bound  up  his  wound  with  Ins  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  en'reaty.  carried  him  to  tne  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  takinfi  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  wTth  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimen* 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  fit>m  the  town,  where 
thev  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 
^w  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
govemer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  haa  been  b^ore  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoneo, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration  of  their  daiing  undertaking 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen- 
ger, amiast  all  his  profesmons  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  haa  nothing 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  hiffhest  ho- 
nours that  his  condition  admitted  ofl  ui  answer 
to  his  inquiries^  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  be- 
fore acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned:  he  then  dismissed  him  with  consi- 
derable presents,  and  told  him  that,  thoiu^  he  had 
unfortunately  fiuled  in  this  attempt,  he  would 
never  desist  from  his  desi^,  tUl  he  had  shared 
with  Spain  the  treasures  of^^erica. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con- 
sult about  the  measures  th^  were  now  to  take: 
and  having  arrived,  August  i,  at  their  former  stai- 
tion,  they  dismissed  Captain  Kause,  who,  judging 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  lon^  on  the  coast,  dears! 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  m  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his  pwv 
pose  by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
quired of  a  negro,  whom  he  took  on  board  at 
iNombre  de  Dies,  the  most  wealthy  settlements^ 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anqhor,  August  13,  between  Charesha 
and  St  Bamards,  two  isUnds  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena;  then  passing 
with  his  boats  round  the  island  he  entered  tne  har- 
bour, and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed 
them,  that  about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had 
passed  by  with  sails  and  oars,  and  alt  tbfb  sppev- 
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•nee  of  expedition  and  importanco ;  that,  as  she 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  ner  bid  them  take  care 
of  themselves :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  the  ^ns  of  the  castle. 

The  captam,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. He  therctore  contentea  himself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
whicn  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  laree  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  round  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
mtended  to  alarm  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  nis  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  man- 
ned :  tnis,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  hu  company,  who, 
having  made  several  prosperous  voys^es  in  that 
rested  would  be  unwillmg.  to  have'it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
thdr  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
tliem  to,  and  therefore  ra^er  chose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pais  by  artifice  than  authority.    He 


take,  abandoned  his  plantation,  where  dief  fbund 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  tncir  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they  amaMed 
here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  diflerent  paits  of 
the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  storenoatei^ 
which  they  mled  wth  necessaries  for  the  proaecii- 
tion  of  their  voyage.  *  These  they  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  the 
rest 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  Captam  John 
Drake,  went,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  Id't  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  negroes,  from  whose  assistance  alonedwy 
had  now  any  prospect  of  a  succesafbl  voyue; 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means  oithe 
negro  whom  Uiey  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  Ui 

f>innacc,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages 
or  their  rctunimg.  Those  men,  having  assimd 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appainted 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  thc^ English  from  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  plao%  tney  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  tieeiL 
which  concealed  their  ship  fiom  observation,  and 


sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  Kim  into   where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that 


his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engasfcd  him  to  secre- 
cy, ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
(U>wn  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  three 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
tJSe  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  die  morning,  Au^st  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishmg,  rowed  up  to  me  Swan, 
and  havmg  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  hark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  whicn 
the  steward  goinff  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  tnat  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  Uttle  time;  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump;  but,  having  la- 
boured tiU  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaining  very 
little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  according  to 
Drake*s  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessaiy  to  lie  concealed  for 
some  time  till  the  Spaniarcfs  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  tliat  their  course  might  not  be  observcK^ 
thqr  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  ana  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days  to 
dean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and 
on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brothor  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Orande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  di^  and  on  the  9th  were 
^soovered  by  a  Spaniara  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
lieving them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal 
to  thm  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  very 
readily  complied ;  but  he,  soon  finding  Us  mis- 


it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attacK. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagementi^ 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangen 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  comuia 
tion  informed  the  English,  that  then*  expectations 
were  not  iramediateW  to  be  gratified ;  for  npoo 
their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable  means  of 

Sining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  thoi^ 
at,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  they  could  easily  have  gratified  then: 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season^  which  was  wm 
begun,  and  which  continues  sn  months,  tbef 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  whidi  thej  hsd 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  wrta  ii 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  thisplsos 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assistanot 
of  the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Symooni^ 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  CarthagenSi 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiendN^ 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  security,  and  wnb 
the  most  probable  expectations  of  immense  licbes. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  fHtiuB 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spuiiah  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  libeit< 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretOMled, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  oads 
them  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  Jprolea> 
sions  of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  t3l 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the provisiont 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  mond  tint 
all  this  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  comink  ool 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Bpa- 
niards,  knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  die  month  ^  !!• 
harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  pnrpoaa  la  bi 
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does  not  appear.  Peifaaps  they  thought 
that,  m  Older  to  keep  pooeesabn  of  his  piizes,  be 
fPadd  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
he  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
fiigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
•o  ratiie,  and  havinff  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
hsmt  tbe  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashora^  eingle.  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
Ulsy  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  Mitliin 
sneh  of  the  shot  (rom  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
sipsrior  foiee,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
fiBUod,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
vith  little  applause,  ner  can  the  general  be  seri- 
«nly  oomraended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
I  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
his  expedition  to  miscarria|2rc,  oniv  for  the 
«  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravado. 
AH  that  can  be  urscMl  in  his  defence  is,  that 
pwhiips  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
sf  his  fiiUowers,  as  few  men.  especially  of  that 
dsM,  are  philosophical  enough  to  state  the  exact 
iaiCs  of  piiudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
llsd  with  an  intrepiditv,  how  improperly  soever 
1  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spa- 
wliose  notions  of  courage  are  sutiiciently 
)  ought  look  upon  him  as  a  m  ore  formida- 
r,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
fiutnude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 
However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
sf  Us  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
AsBf^  it  not  jproper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  anciwhere  he  might 
■I  IJBse  ne  overpowjsred  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
tgndelsnainea  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

leaolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  foU 
threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
'tfai^  tiiough  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
IS  in  his  conduct,  thejr  could  not  uiink  of  un- 
daldungftiich  a  vovage  without  provisions,having 
ounon  ot  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
for  seventeen  men.    Drake  answerecl 
tiiat  there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
^  ;  but  yet,  ifthey  would  adventure 
I  fortune,  be  did  not  dfoubt  of  extricating 
fiom  all  their  difficulties. 

the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 

od  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 

b^any  difficidties,  nor  ever  thought  of 

US  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 

Rnsololion  and  success  reciprocally  produce 

her.    He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 

before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 

*  ed  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 

s,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  ex- 

t  DTOViSKMIS* 

But  Biding  his  crew  jpowing  faint  and  sickly 
ilk  tfisir  manner  of  livmg  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
m  leas  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
he  diUiminnd  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with 
vlMn  he  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
wmi  nttenipt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
#fw,nod  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
tfaiqr  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 


MtMt  Bravwons. 


tfasj  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 

Ibe  na^  who  had  procured  mem  their  in- 

~me  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 

Drake  and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  onarmed,  to  boaid  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  dastructiou.  So  danger^ 
ous  it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absoit. 

Nor  was  tliis  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  Uiem  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  wliich  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  neet  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Ue  therefore,  by  the  directicm 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himselfwith  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 
Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twen^-eight  of  bis  com- 
pany, and  being  undier  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  fifuard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
hunting  and  fowling;  {he  heads  of  wluch  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  hal^  which  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  mortal  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  mat 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  Imppy  for  every  nation,  if  honours 
ana  applaus^were  as  jusUy  distributed,  and  he 
were  most  distingjuished  whose  abihties.were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  inany  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ^und  ? 

Every  day,  by  sun-risiru;,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  tiliten^  rested  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  tmveUiog  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme* 
rons  had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  ereet^  for  them,  by  set- 
ting up  three  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  from  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roo^ 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  ana 
plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  on  the  hills,  where  th^ 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  ni^t, 
they  thatched  them  dose  to  the  ground,  leaviiig 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middS 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
they  made  in  every  house. 

tn  their  march  they  mot  not  only  with  plen^ 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  witn 
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wild  fwine  in  grmt  abundance,  of  which  the 
S3mierona,  without  diflkulty,  killed,  for  the  moit 
part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
erer,  they  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dress 
it;  atwnich  Drake  expressing  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron.  "Are  you  a 
roan  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  aoubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  7**  For  whidi 
Drake  in  prirate  rebuked  him,  says  the  rdater ; 
whether  justly  or  not,  it  is  not  verv  important  to 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
somewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  justified :  and  the  negro's  answer  was,  at  least, 
martial,  ana  will,  I  believe,  be  generslly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rational 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march^  Feb.  6,  they 
c9Lme  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty, 
and  some  observation  of  religion,  paying  great 
reverence  to  the  cross ;  a  practice  which  Drake 
prevailed  upon  them  to  cnanpe  for  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Here  the^  importunea  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  tninkinj^  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  if  any  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  conunon,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavourinj^  to  express  his 
refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  Uieir  opi- 
nion of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  throuffh  cool 
shades,  ana  lofly  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
effectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  Encland 
daring  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  die 
Symerons,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way. 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  followed  twelve 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  English,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  anived  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  riiowed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea.  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  Tnis  prospect  exciting  his  natu- 
ral curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  Gfod,  and  im- 
plored ms  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 


Then  continuing  thdr  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was^  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again : 
this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
is  the  fertiUty  of  &e  soil 

At  lengtfi,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  bemg  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nomnro  de  Dios: 


then  they  sent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of  a 
of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  nig^  the  feeoi%. 
or  drivers  of  mules  by  whidi  the  treasure  is  om 
ried,  were  to  set  forth.  The  meaaeaavr  was  i|, 
wdl  qualified  for  his  undertaking^  uid  so  iodw 
trious  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  sooo  ^.^ 
tum^  with  an  account  that  the  treaaora  tf 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  piAl 
that  ni^t,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  mk 
one  Mrith  jewels. 

Having  received  this  informatioii,  they  iani» 
diately  marched  towards  Venta  Crm,  tiie  St^ 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  seodiog  fk 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  wmti 
perceived  l^  tne  scent  of  a  match,  that  soMI 
Spaniard  was  before  theta,  and  going  ak&i$f^ 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  upon  m 
ground.  Tney  immediately  bound  him  mk 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inquiry,  ftodl 
that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  inlrft 

Smce.  The  soldier,  having  informed  himsslf  m 
e  captain's  name,  conceived  such  a  oonfideaesili 
his  well-known  clemency,  that  after  having  adb 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  nowil 
hand,  ne  petitioned  not  only  that  he  wouki  ctiiK 
mand  the  Symerons  to  spare  his  life,  hot  tbt^ 
when  the  treasure  should  fall  into  his  haoda  hi 
would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  maintain  Ht 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gfli 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  cairy  aiM 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  1» 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  Imi 
on  one  side  with  himselt*,  and  half  on  the  odMi^ 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symsm4 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  4nim  SflS 
the  foremost  reooe,  and  the  other  the  fainduiMtft 
for  the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  driven^  M|| 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  gsM 
by  leaning  the  first 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  m  ttk 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  nM 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  orden  were  giMl| 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  CMt 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  be 
cepted  which  were  travelling  thither,  and  tMt 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  ihsril 
be  given.    But  one  Rob^  Pike,  beatad  wiit 
strong  liquor,  left   his  company  and  prevdW 
upon  one  of  Uie  Symerons  to  creep  witb  fan  ti 
the  way-side^  that  they  mu^t  svnaliie  tfaM^ 
selves  by  seizme  the  first  mufo;  and  heanif  tii 
trampling  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  M  H^ 
strained  by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  obMiVfe 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  impradealb^ 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passencer.  for  wf 
Drake's  order  the  English  had  put  that  mkm  m 
over  their  coats,  that  me  ni^t  and  tunralt  Baf^ 
not  hinder  them  from  knowmg  one  anotlMi 

The  gentleman  was  immraiately  obMivad  hf 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop ;  fail  w 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  impoCedtnlil 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  mfeaC  thttt 
and  the  Eng^sh  still  continued  to  esqpiett 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  reooei,  Ihit 
passing  towards  Venta  Cnn,  came  up  and  wW 
es^rly  seized  by  the  Engfish,  who  eipeded  olh 
thing  less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  luS^tt 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortifieatioD  warn 
perplexity  when  they  found  only  two  viuUb 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  oCher  UmJtii 
than  proviaiona. 
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dfircr  wu  hnaifA  immediately  to  the 
HMmb.  and  infomied  hmi  that  the  boneman, 
Mmd  he  had  seen  pais  by  with  lo  mnch  precU 
had  inibrmed  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
obserred,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
that  cairied  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suflfer 
i9^  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
irfnp  experiment  discorer  whether  there  was 
^jT  ambush  on  the  way. 
.^That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
Kfwers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubt- 
^  I  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
'  lints.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed, 
all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sum- 
to  orerwhehn  him.  He  bad  no  fortress 
"^'Mtire  t0|  werj  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every 
better  known  to  the  Spaniaxds  than  to 


"STIaa  waa  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed, 
lediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
I  Ui  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  afibrded 
■I  ooly  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
way  throuflh  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 

e  to  VeniB,  Cruz. 

■MTch  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 

I  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  pur* 

die  woods  would  afibrd  opportunities  of 

and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 

Ivea  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 

an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 

and  fatigued  by  their  march.     On 

to  Venta  Crux  he  should  have  nothing 

but  fiom  open  attacks  and  expected 

ling  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Yen- 
be  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
letber  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him;  and 
received  from  him  the  strongest  assu- 
llpti  that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com* 
■ided  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare 
^iC  forward. 

f/fnea  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
my  dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had  made 

SoC  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
■ongh  t||kk  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
*  **  a,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
i  It  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted  them- 
,  together  with  a  convent  of  friars  headed 
f  one  oi  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
Otihero  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
Alton  and  assume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Diake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
rfcom  be  sent  before,  of  the  'approach  of  the 
Ipftiiiards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
km  first  volley  without  firing. 

la  a  short  time  he  heara  himself  summoned 
gf  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
nteetion  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 
Mred  with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dis- 
IMige  of  his  pistol 
Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 

£  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
h  some  others,  slightly  wounded ;  upon  which 
signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall 
ipon  mem.  The  £lnglish,  afler  discharging  their 
arrows  and  f  hot,  pr««sed  furiously  forward,  and 
bove  the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
MTons,  whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
o  some  distanoeL  observed,  and  recalling  their 
nonge^  animatea  each  oth^  with  songs  m  their ' 


own  language,  and  mahed  forward  with  mmIi  inl- 
petuosity,  that  they  overtook  them  near  the  towi^ 
and,  supported  by  the  English,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  l»d 
received  his  wound  had  strength  and  resolution 
left  to  kill  his  assailant. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  ichahi- 
tants  with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  ^oing 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  mju* 
ries  should  be  ofiered  them ;  so  inseparsbla  it 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  ne  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger^ 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  they  were,  but  Uttle  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortationa» 
gentle  authority,  ana  a  cheerful  partidpatioB  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travellings 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  iMsIng 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robusL 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vie- 
tualsj  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
Enghsh  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together  | 
nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
after  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  cooh 
panions,  to  despise  the  firearms  oi  the  Sp^ 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  thfl 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  abaeoeo 
by  the  Symerons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  senmng  a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  hia  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  which,  though  the  master 
knew  itp  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  mesaeiv* 
ger  credit,  till  upon  examination  he  found  that  th« 
captain,  haviiiff  ordered  him  to  regard  no  nesssA* 
ger  without  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  uiife.  H0 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  thej 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  fo«'thoso 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.  On  February  23,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  oelo- 
brated  their  meeting  virith  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  .his 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  languish* 
ing  in  melancholy  rejections  upon  his  past  mis* 
carriages,  employed  himself  m  forming  acbeoies 
for  repairing  them.  Elager  of  action,  and  ao» 
qoainted  vnth  man^s  nature,  he  never  suflerei} 
idleness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardios| 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  diaap* 
pointment  by  diverting  their  attention  to  some 
nevv  enterprize. 

upon  consultation  with  l^s  oWn  men  and  tlba 
Symerods,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinbns:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessair.  tt 
mcrease  their  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  otkeri 
urging,  that  the  shi^  in  which  the  treasufe  waa 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Sjrmerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  Ihud 
to  undertaae  another  march  over  land^  thehonae 
of  one  Pezoro,  near  Veragua,  whoM   dtgnB 
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biovriit  him  ermy  day  more  than  two  hundred 
poanda  iterling  from  toe  mines,  which  he  heaped 
together  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  the  En^sh  be  easily  forced. 

E^ke,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  journey,  determine  to  comply  with 
both  the  oUicr  opinions ;  and  manning  nis  two 
pinnaces,  tlie  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John 
Ozenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
upon  provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion 
to  the  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transported  from  Veragua  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dismissing  with 
presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  nigate  of  Nicarip 
gua,  the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  frei^^ted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he 
offered  to  conduct  him  (beinc  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  he  mi^t  be  allowed  his 
share  of  the  prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe* 
rior  to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  gio- 
vemor  to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  shi|i,  that  he  might  inquire  tbe  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian com.  The  vessd  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  buih,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determi- 
ning to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  21st  he  set  sail  with  the  new 
frigate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
wmeh  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Teta.  a  Frenchinan,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  tnat  he 
might  joui  with  him  in  his  attempt;  which  Drake 
consentmg  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  aUow  them 
an^  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  new  allv,  he  having  eighty 
men.  and  they  beins  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  Uie  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  Uie  Cab^as,  where  they  left  the 
firu^ite,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  over 
wQch  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Fimoctsco.  Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  mnnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fouitn  day  following,  travelled  through  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such  .silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not 
imagine  the  Svmerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
thejf  appeared,  and  wejre  therefore  in  perpetual 
anzietv  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  Endish,  whose  bravery  and  con- 
duet  they  had  ^^ready  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  caipenten  m  the  bay,  it  bein^  the  custom 
in  that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night,  and  in  a 


short  time  they  perceived  the  approach  cf  thi 
recoes,  or  droves  of  mules  Irom  Panama.  Tkm 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  laboars  wwi 
be  rewardedl  and  eveir  man  imagmed  himself  afi 
cure  from  poverty  and  labour  &  the  ramaajm 
part  of  his  life.  They,  therefore,  when  the  maim 
came  up,  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  m 
alacrity  proportioned  to  their  ezpectatiooa.  Tkk 
three  droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  mm 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pom^ 
weight  d"  nlver.  It  was  to  httle  purpose  tnat  Iki 
solcfien  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  atteoqplri 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  wfaicfa  !!• 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Sjrmerona,  wvt 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  mud»  greater  9^ 
dour  men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidelity 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  M 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  havrng  weami 
themselves  with  hiding  it  m  holes  and  alttlliiv 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered 
woods,  where  the  French  captain,  being 
by  his  wound,  was  obliged  to  stay,  two  of  Ui 
company  continuing  with  him. 

when  they  had  gone  forward  about  twi 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  thus 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be  i» 
toxicated  with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  Um 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  tki 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  then  li 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  mnch  solieitiili 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Bii 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d,  kjl 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprised  wMJ 
the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallope,  and  inuMA 
ately  concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  Hmu 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nomhra  de  Dnm^  tai 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to 
them,  which  might  undoubtedly  have  01 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did 
suspicion  stop  here;  but  immediately  it  ooei 
to  tnem,  that  their  men  had  been  oompelM  If 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  M 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  IM 
without  the  presence  of  the  chia  oommaoia; 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  nmt^ 
ance,  and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  enlM^ 
cut  off! 

These  reflections  sunk  tlie  whole  oompany  Ui 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of'endeavooi^ 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  eoiiuundM 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fintune; 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  * 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  soipneed  m 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  thai,  tiMM^ 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  themseives  i 
tera  of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hn  ' 
from  discovering  die  ships.  He  put  them  ii 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  tbe  1 
amined,  their  examinations  compcured,  tibe 
tions  formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  tbeir  1 
taken  in  an  instant  Some  time  must 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  i 
and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  bMI 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  me  mI|I 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  dmnge  lW 
station. 

They  were  animated  with  this  .diacoiirM^  %g 

which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  Ml 

without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  mm 

nearly  into  their  situation,  ttiey  were  iniabla  li 

I  conceive  upon  what  it  was  founded.    TopMil; 
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IS  ioipossQileL  «■  the  way  lay  over  hi^ 
bHy  tluoii^  thick  woods  and  deep  rivera ; 
f  Md  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so 
ttnage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
Bot  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi- 
■eovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
M  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 

r  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
tliem ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 

of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
Ared  himself  to  put  off  to  sea  upon  it,  and 
Bf  asked  who  would  accompany  him, 
Nreo,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
so  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarkea 
B  on  the  rail,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
do  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
no  instead  of  a  rudder. 
t  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 

mattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 

after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
ttgoes,  descned  two  pmnaces  hasting  to- 
■ni,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis> 
I  to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they 
id  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 

pot  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
IS  received  bv  his  company  with  that  satis- 
wfaich  is  only  known  to  those  that  have 
Sfoainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 
■ame  nisht  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
tbey  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
d-been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
idf;  then  saiUng  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
ly  tiiey  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon 
>fheu  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold 
fir  equally  between  the  French  and  Uie 

L 

itfKy  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
ir  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
l  the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
the  Cabezas;  while  twelve  En^ish 
Syroerons  travelled  once  more  mto 
I  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
hm  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
Diake,  whom  his  company  Would  not 
)o  buard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
I.  went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
id  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  staged 
id  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  mm, 
m  ioooiries  afler  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 
te  tneir  separation,  the  Spaniaids  came 
heni,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
i;  Sot  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
iriA  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
1^  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  jewels 
tavded  hmi,  he  could  not  forbear  takinff  it 
d  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  mid 
r,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
Mard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
m  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed 
tot  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed 
ing  for  them. 

■ten,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
to veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
eould  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
OB  their  arrii^  at  the  place,  found  the 
:  tamed  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
loeover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver, 
mall  quantity  of  gold.  They  discoverea 
mb  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  in 
dda,  frlling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
'    was  tortured  by  them  till  he  con- 


fessed where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plonder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  uieir  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their 
vessels,  and  tit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  detei^ 
mininff  to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
faithfiu  Symerons  might  not  eoaway  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
and  amonc  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
desired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  present- 
ed to  Ehrake,  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  ofliered  for  it  four  large  qnotts, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed; out  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  that 
fidelit3r  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  save  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satisfaction 
and  esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with  the  utmost 
ffratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  he 
had  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtainmg  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Sjrme* 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  wnich  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  stock;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
wlmtever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it.  Thus 
was  Drake's  character  consistent  with  itself;  he 
was  equally  superior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetnal 
alarms,  having  taken  more  tha!n  two  hundred 
ships  01  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Noro- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  tne  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Sym^ 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  bot 
from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  most 
amount  to  a  very  lanje  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
him  in  effeminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon ;  and  so  much 
were  tiie  people  delishted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  roA  ia 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congFatul*> 
tioof. 
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Drake  having,  in  his  fiwincr  expedition,  had  a 
view  of  the  Scmth  Sea,  and  formed  a  reeolntion 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  direited 
flrom  hb  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  danmrs 
that  might  attend  the  execution ;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envy  and  domestic  treacheiy. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  incite  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  ima^e  that  a  man  by  nature  supe- 
rior to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  fi-om  his  earhest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  pohcy  and  intrigue, 
veiy  little  versed  m  the  methods  of  application  to 
the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  his 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  oilly  opponents  of  great  en- 
terprises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  grovelling  conceptions,  who  without  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wila  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
rash  efibrt  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  gtit- 
tering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  peipetoal 
skepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  wnere  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  these 
we  can  hardlydoubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  Drake  met  witli  is  to  be  attributed ; 
for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeaUe 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
they  seldom  fail  of  becominff  popular,  and  duect- 
mgthe  opinions  of  mankind 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  he  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
conmnssion  firom  the  queen,  by  which  ho  was 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the 
Elisabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John 
Winter ;  the  Marigold,  of  tfirty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  or  fiflv  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter 
in  the  former  vojrage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
•hips  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himself  and 
partly  by  other  private  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  with  such 
provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  ne  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  concern  to  navd  stores,  or  military 
preparations ;  but  carried  with  him  whatever  he 
thou^t  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations, 
with  which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the 
highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
of^Eis  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnished  the  cook-room  with  many 


vessels  of  tiie  Mme  metal,  but  MUf^ed  m¥ 
musHaans  to  accompany  him ;  i%iit^  ji«|gpii|fhi 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  admnubo  m  tm^ 
savage  and  undvilixed  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempett  in  tm 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  returo  to  Fljmaiib 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  iuftmd 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  I3di « 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  85th  had  m^  « 
Cape  Cantire,  in  Barbery,  from  wheiiee  d^q 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  ^ffogMmn 
which  Dtake  had  appointed  for  the  fint  pkm  t( 
rendezvous,  and  on  the  87th  brought  the  wInIi 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  diatmmai 
by  the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts^  «Im 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  them  m 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  aame  tiai 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  Theae  mao  hi 
not  only  treated  in  the  most  ^endki  manner,  hii 
presented  with  such  things  as  thej  appeared  mMl 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  psfshliAd 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  eveij  eouali) 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  ni^ 
come  after  him,  by  treating  t&  inbabitaota  witt 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  condoet  at  once  JMl 
and  politic,  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  atti 
buted  many  of  the  injuries  sufiered  by  our  saian 
in  distant  countries,  whidi  are  ffeoenUy  aacrihtf 
rather  to  the  effects  of  the  widLedoaas  and  Uj 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  baibar^  m 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  nnlw  taf 
have  been  first  plundered  or  immtted;  umL  ■ 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  aBOM 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothoMr  bat  tvlM 
is  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  EoropilM 
themselves. 

But  this  fliendly  intercourse  waa  hi  appanMM 
soon  broken;  for,  on  the  next  day.  obaemm  Ihi 
Moore  making  signals  firom  the  land,  they  mH 
out  their  boat,  as  More,  to  fetch  them  to  the  4|ilk 
and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  inteodiDf  li 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  whoB  1 
mediately  he  was  seized  by  the  Moon ;  andtki 


crew  observing  great  numben  to  start  «p  ma 
behmd  the  rodi  with  weapons  m  tiwir  oniii^ 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  nis  rescue,  and  < ' 
fore  provided  for  their  own  aecuii^  by 
to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  khig^iilH^ 
being  then  in  continual  expectatioQ  of  an  imm* 
sion  fixun  Portugal,  suspected  that  theia 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  dii 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  *biit 
informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  (hey 
bound,  not  onW  dismissed  his  cap^vc^  bat 
large  ofiere  of  friendship  and  sasistam 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stav  to  recem^  I 
disgusted  at  this  breach  of  tne  lawa  < 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  after 
some  days  in  searching  for  bis  man,  ■ 
met  with  no  resistance,  left  the  coaat  oB 
ber  31,  some  time  before  Fiy*s  retom, 
obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a 
re^ence  among  the  Moors,  waa  aftaiwaida  fliit 
home  in  a  merchant's  ship. 

On  Januar)r  16,  they  arrived  at  Ci 
having  in  their  passage  taken 
vessels.    Here,  while  Drake  wi 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  tfaia 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  a 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  with  their 
or  leather  bottles,  to  traffic  for 
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)  wflting  to  puichaae  with  ambergiiBe  and  other 
But  Drake  coinpassionatiiig  the  miiieTy 
of  tiiflir  oonditkm,  flave  them  waler  whenever 
they  asked  for  h.  ana  left  them  their  commodities 
Is  traffic  with,  wiien  they  should  be  again  reduced 
l»  tiie  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
gMflmsity  to  reliere  them. 

Here  havintf  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
vkieh  they  haid  taken,  mey  set  sail  towards  tne 
iries  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  ^,  came  to 
tudMir  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
widi  fresh  water ;  but  having  landed,  they  found 
liMtown  by  the  water-side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
landniiff  rarther  up  the  countiy,  saw  the  valleys 
ettremefy  fruitful,  and  aboundinff  with  ripe  figs, 
coooa%  and  plantains^  but  coula  by  no  means 
preraM  opon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traffic 
with  tfaem ;  however,  they  were  suiiered  by  them 
to  range  me  country  without  molestation,  but 
bad  no  water,  except  at  sudi  a  distance  from 
^  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
VIS  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
fir  tMm  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
miAl  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being 
In  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
te  ma  duiioff  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it 


Januaiy  31^  they  passed  by  St  Ja^o,  an  island 
it  thttt  time  divided  between  the  natives  and  the 
who,  first  entering  these  islands 
Ihe  show  of  traffic,  by  degrees  established 
claimed  a  superiority  over  the  ori- 
inhabitants,  and  harassed  them  with  such 
ff  that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the 
I  mad  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger, 
mtfft  take  op  arms  agunst  their  oppressors,  and, 
■idflr  tbe  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
iktj  ooBtendeo,  to  die  ahnoet  without  a  battle  in 
dBumm  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos- 


Sneh  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Jago 
which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
of  the  island,  firom  whence  they  made  in- 
into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
which  desperation  naturally  procures ;  so 
Portuguese  were  in  continuflii  alarms,  and 
with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  ter- 
mr  and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
JMmr,  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 

Thejr  then  sailed  on  within  si^t  of  Fogo,  an 
iihnd  so  called  firom  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dbof  it»  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest, 
kbA  by  the  Portuguese :  two  leagues  to  the 
I  of  whch  hes  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
fiom  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  ana  watered  with 
numbers  of  spiings  and  brooks,  which 
wmid  omAj  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
Muids  to  settle  on  it,  out  that  it  aflbrds  neither 
kHbcor  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent 
Ml  U&  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
WMf  ffoond  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
ffprnnents  have  been  nnde  with  the  same  suo- 
CMi :  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
fitt  me  td  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 

iSm  Febmazy  17,  they  passed  the  e<quator,  and 

^imiad  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  cedms, 

■ometmies  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 

aocidont,  to  March  88,  when  one  of 

with  twenU-eight  men,  and  the 


greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  boar^ 
was,  to  their  great  discoura^ment,  separatea 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long|. 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejouiM 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  in  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  veiy  little  known,  no- 
thing entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  herrmg,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  wh(Je 
body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pursued  by 
the  iMjnito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  finmi 
himself  upon  Sie  point  of  being  taken,  he  spring 
up  into  tne  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wings  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems, 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable ; 
and  when  they  become  diy  and  stifi^  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bari&  or  ship  in- 
tercept him^  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued 
by  fishes  in  liis  natural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don. 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  ana 
their  species  most  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  tnat  the  young  fry,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  si^t  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5^  at  the 
coast  01  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  haa  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  of 
the  Swan.  This  accident  determmed  Drue  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  suchfi^uent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
lumng  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  in 

3ue8t  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13, 
iscovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  hnproper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durat  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  whidi 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  followen  on  other  oocasioni. 
He  well  knew  how&tal  one  moment's  mattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  eyery  man  suf. 
fera  himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and  se- 
curity. He  knew  the  same  <^ulity  that  mi^ 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
anotiber  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived.  He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  rassage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  firom  his  ship:  when,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weather  changed,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  andall  the  usual  forerun- 
nera  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  slup,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their 
sighf  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  despants. 
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Bjr  10  Rumy  unforeteeii  ■eddeots  ii  prudence 
melf  liable  to  be  embcLmssed !  So  difficult  ii 
k  Munetiznes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most 
'  itened  ezporienoe,  to  judge  what  measures 
tobe  taken!  To  trust  another  to  sound  an 
own  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  mough  but 
for  an  hour,  proTed  nothing  less  than  to  hazard 
the  success  of  all  their  labours,  hardships,  and 
dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Uie 
•hips,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
gerous, that  might  contribute  to  extricate  them 
from  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  Mrith  the  life  of  the  r  general.  Captain 
Thomas,  therefore,  having  the  li^test  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  takuig  the  gene- 
ral aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  dan- 
cer, while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf- 
fered much  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Maiy,  a 
Portuguese  prize,  was  dnven  away  before  the 
wind  ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  fires  which  were  made 
on  snore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heavy 
and  unMrieldv  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  tneir  wings  run  so  swiftly,  that  the 
£nslish  could  never  come  near  enougn  to  shoot 
at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walking 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriches  into  some  nar- 
row neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confinea  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 
their  backs^  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  airived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  after  sailed  himself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meeting  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up^  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  other  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be 
discovered. 

YThile  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
bin  at  a  distanoe,  dancing  and  Wding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  English  to  them  ;  which 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knives, 
bells,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  En^bh  landed,  they 
observed  two  men  runnmg  towards  them  as  de- 
puted by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
oistance,  and  then  stsnding  still,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  The  English 
tharafore  tiod  their  presents  to  a  pole,  whidv  they 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  retiring  nw  Hm 
Indians  advance,  who,  taking  what  they  found 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  wSch  foathers  as  thsy 
wear  upon  Uieir  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and 
burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  (nendsfaip 
and  tramc,  advan^  with  some  of  his  company 
tovprds  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Inaans 
ranged  themselves ina  line  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  foiwards,  bowed  him- 
sdf  towsjds  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  his  head,  and  frequently  stming 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towmrds  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  heads ; 
Uius  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  friendship.  While  this  oeie- 
mony  was  performed,  Drake  and  his  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  In- 
diansj  whose  apprehensions  when  the  English 
perceived  they  peaceably  retired ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  then* 
arrows,  featben,  and  bones,  for  suck  trifles  as 
were  ofiered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time ;  but  l>y  fre- 
<]uent  intercourse  finding  that  no  vfolenee  was 
intended,  they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with 
the  Enghsh  without  the  least  distrust 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  soms 
animal,  which  they  throw  over  their  abouUsrs 
when  they  lie  in  the  open  air.  Thej  knit  up 
their  hair  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  ca- 
trich  feathersj  and  usually  cany  their  arrows 
wrapped  up  m  it,  that  they  may  not  incumber 
them,  they  beiM  made  with  reeds,  headed  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bowa  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  dMir 
bodies  the  figures  of  the  son  imd  moon,  in  honour 
of  their  deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nationa,  amongit 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  tMir 
bodies.  Suchwas  the  practice  of  the  fint  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  country.  From  this  cnstoo  did 
our  eariicst  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denonn» 
nation.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  capiioa  or 
fancy  should  be  unifonn,  there  must  be,  doubtteasi 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  genenl,  and  pre- 
vailing in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  nave 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  ori|^ 
nal  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probablT»  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  wo  beaeva 
some  rdations,  is  so  effectually  produced  byit, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  ahiver  at  the 
most  pierdnfl  blasts.  But  doubtless  any  jieople 
so  hardened  by  continual  severities,  woni^  even 
without  psint,  be  less  sensible  of  the  tola  tiian 
the  aviuied  inhabitante  of  the  same  di 
However,  this  pradfee  may  contribute,  in 
degree,  to  defend  them  from  the  injuriaa  of 
ter,  and,  in  those  climates  where  little  evuporales 
by  the  pores,  may  be  used  with  no  great  inoon- 
venience ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  peispiiatiaQ 
in  greater  degree  is  necessanr,  the  nattvoa  only 
use  unction  to  preserve  them  m>m  the  oChar  ei* 
treme  of  weather :  so  well  do  either  reason  or 
experience  supply  the  plaoe  of  sdenoe  in  m^ 
countries. 
They  had  no  oanoes  like  the  other  Indisas^ 
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■ay  method  of  rrom'ng  the  wmter,  which 
I  probeblj  the  retson  why  the  birds  in  the 
•itiMent  idaads  weie  ao  tame,  that  they  mifht  be 
tuen  with  the*  hand,  having  never  been  before 
fiichted  or  molested.  The  great  plenty  of  fowls 
•M  sealS|  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
■UBibers  that  they  Icilled  at  their  first  arrival  two 
hoidred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
l»  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  nipped 
thspboe  Seal  Bay,  (rom  that  animal. 

Theee  seab  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
Mlivea,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
their  flMh  half  eaten,  and  left  as  they  supposed, 
aftsr  a  fiiU  meal  by  this  Indians,  whom  they  never 
katw  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
«  prapttiing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
couth  than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  received  a  cap  off  the  general's  head,  and 
hiiif  cjrtremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour 
as  the  fift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm 
Che  Tiffirii'^  between  them,  retired  to  a  Uttle  dis- 
luee.  and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  Mood  mn  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 
is  piohable^  that  he  valued  Drake's  friendship 
above  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
Mfagea  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  LaL,  on  June  3, 
thsy  eeC  sail  towaiids  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
aAerwarda  stopped  at  another  httle  bay  to  break 
op  the  Christopoer.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
aoehor  in  anotoer  bay,  not  more  tl^  20  leagues 
<Btant  fiom  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  DOW  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
aanaer  they  ahouhi  act  with  regard  to  the  Poi^ 
tmoeae  piiie,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
then  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
mum  m  aaarch  d  it  was  suificientlv  mortifying ; 
to  proceed  without  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive 
thsniMlvea  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
bol  to  espoee  their  finends  and  companions,  whom 
nriHimm  hardships  and  dangers  nad  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
■deration  prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  18th, 
aftw  prayers  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never 
feifoC  to  begin  an  enterprise,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  oiscovered  their 
whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
Bsred  much,  both  in  the  first  storm  by 
th^  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
•  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  tbonefore,  bemg  desirous  to  relieve  tbor 
htigiiea,  entered  Port  Jdian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portaat  business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
aaaae  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
wator,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  Idft  a  very  tern- 
He  •eeoimt,  having  desoiMd  them  as  a  nation  of 
panta  and  monsters ;  ix>r  is  his  narrative  entirely 
wiChoot  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
■JH^  though  not  taller  than  some  Ea^ishmen : 
•trength  is  proportionld  to  their  oulk,  and 
voice  load,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa^ 
it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  Msmal  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
Iho  woridhad  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised 
a  Buepicion  of  aU  strangers,  and  by  con- 
»  made  them  inhospitutle,  treacherous. 


aamence  n 
ad  bloody. 


The  two  who  aaaodated  themselvea  with  the 
EInglish  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  willingly  what  was  given  them, 
and  very  exactly  obserm  every  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  ar^ 
row.  They  shot  tMmselves  likewise  in  emula^ 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  firiendly  contest  came  another, 
who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased, 
and,  as  the  Elnglishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  fiom  such  an  intercourse.  What 
efiect  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous 
to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  oTthe  Eng^ 
lish  valour  and  dexterity^  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  foil  force, 
burst  the  bowstring;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company, 
as  they  were  walking  ne^^ligently  down  towaras 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aimmg  par* 
ticularly  at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  nand. 
He,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  en- 
deavoured to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast. 
Oliver,  the  gunner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  msidious  assailants,  wnich  fiuling  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  peroaps, 
had  any  of  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  direcU 
ed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places^  to  elude  as  much  as  they 
could  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets^  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  fell ;  which  they  did  with  ao 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
daujger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himaelf 
takmg  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsucoese- 
fully  attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  tnat  first  began  the  fiay  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  tnat  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  tne  In- 
dians, though  their  nombers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  showed  themselves  from  di^ 
ferent  parte  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  mudi 
terrified  to  renew  the  assawt.  and  suffered  Drake. 
without  molestetion,  to  witlMlraw  his  wounded 
friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  intened  with  hia 
companion,  with  the  usud  ceremony  of  a  military 
fimeraL 

They  steyed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuriea  from  the  nativea, 
who,  finding  the  dang^  to  which  they  ezpoaea 
theinselves  by  open  iKMtibties,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
fetred  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or 
Mcape,  far  more  formidable  than  tiiese  baiba^ 
rians.  and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  mora 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  tiio 
general 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscure  and 
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confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  form  any 
iudgment  upon  it  The  writer,  who  gives  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  df. 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  suo- 
dnct  narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie. 
What  were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  lus  views  if  his  design  bad 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,-  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself^  in  his 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  only 
«  entertained  the  person  ao  accused  as  one  of  his 
eompany,  but,  this  writer  very  particularly  relates, 
treaJted  him  with  remarkable  kindness  and  regard, 
setting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  thi  same  cabin  with  himself.    Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
authonty  with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  called 
together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  ffuilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec- 
tion of  nis  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  lon^  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consistirigof  thirtf  persons,  after  having  consider- 
ed the  affiiir  with  tne  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  urjc^ed  in  extenuation 
of  his  ofience,  unanimously  signod  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  sufler  death. 
Drake,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
after  a  day*s  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleging  the  improbabihty  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting 
a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.    EQs  choice,  I 
believe,  few  will  approve :  to  be  set  ashore  on  tne 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incensed,  but  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  ?    But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.    In  so  long  a  voyage, 
he  mi^ht  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
ers, whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
given  way  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  neg- 
ligence, as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance :  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  life  ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  guilt    However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinatefy  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and,  adhering 
to  his  first  choice  after  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 


admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwaids 
respect,  and  trust  him;  or  that  Doogfatie,  wko  « 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abibties,  ahouM 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  wkk 
no  other  view  than  that  of  defeating  it,  is  left  l» 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  deaigoi 
he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  suoceM^ 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  be  could  bait 
proceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  are  i 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  ima^jine.  Nor, 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obscunty  of  the  i 
count,  and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  £■ 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  sonit 
reason  for  suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation,  from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  tnit 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  ia 
his  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  opoa 
fabe  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  < 
pany,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
ceeding,  or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  tt 
selves  without  any  murmurs,  or  appeumnoe  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and^ 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduoed  tlw 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  poiL 
and  on  Au^st  the  20th  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  m  which  they  struggled  with  oontrarj 
winds,  and  the  various  dangers  to  whidi  the  in- 
tricacy of  that  winding  passage  exposed  theoi^ 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  m 
which  they  discovered  an  island  with  a  barmaig 
mountain.    On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  tfan« 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  namei^  aai^ 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  Dams 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  thiw 
Siousand  of  them  in  one  day.  Tbbbird,  of  ninek 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  leas  tbaa 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covered  i  ' ' 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swim 
with  amazmg  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  aeo 
come  to  land  only  to  restat  night  or  lay  their 
which  they  deposit  in  holes  like  those  of  ooi 
From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the 
sage  seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  i 
ped.    To  double  these  capes  is  very  difliadt.  i^ 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  mads  a 
the  course.    There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  oIk 
serves,  many  harbours,  but  in  most  oT  them  ao 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innamorabit' 
mountains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  being  congealed,  ftfl 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  hei^t  by  iia»» 
dening  into  ice,  which  is  never  disMlyod ;  bat 
the  valleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fhutfid,  and 
pleasantl 

Here  Drake^  finding  the  strait  in  appomoet 
shut  up,  went  m  his  boat  to  make  faitiier  diwo^ 
veries,  and,  having  fonnd  a  passage  towards  tfat 
north,  was  retumme  to  his  snips  ;  but  cniiosi^ 
soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  sto|^  for  the  nke  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  ¥rith  several  natives  of* 
the  country  in  it  He  could  not  at  a  Astanos 
forbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little  Trssd, 
which  seemed  inchning  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinkmg  in- 
wara  :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  fnl0i^ 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  mayae  onlj 
or  the  barks  of  trees  sewed  together  with  thooft 
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cl  aetl  akin,  so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water 
Mteed  the  seams.  The  peof^e  were  well  shaped 
asd  painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already 
dsKfibed.  On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
inter  Teasels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
oftbe  barks  of  trees. 

Among  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
ol  rmmmkafif  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
■Kfafpe  countries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
veansd  industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
BMira&rtares,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
to  m  abaolutdy  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  wholly  stran- 
fjtn  to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  nmke  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found 
opoD  their  coasts ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  tn  edge,  which  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it 

ScpCember^  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 


CB  wtncn  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  liave  directed  their 
eouise  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
nftred  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
eofcr  their  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
their  deagns  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
InHtntooTfor  on  September  7th,  after  an  ecUpse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left 
then  little  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor  was  its  furv 
10  droadfiil  as  its  continuance,  fi«r  it  lasted  with 
iUleintenniaaion  till  October  2Sth,  fifly-two  days, 
daring  which  time  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
fraoi  000  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
njr  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
thor  andaon.  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
fodka,  and  onknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
alk  iiiinfl,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them. 

m  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
llaqgold.  oommanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  was 
■^puTttif  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
hsviag  entered  a  harbour,  where  thev  hoped  for 
aaaa  Btermission  of  their  fatigues,  thev  were  in 
a  few  hoars  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
visdi  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
a^  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whose 
saw,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  wearied  with 
bhov^  and  discouraffed  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dssfwo,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day, 
asd,  fstoming  by  the  same  passage  through 
visdi  tfasj  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
asd  OB  the  8d  of  June,  in  the  year  following,  ar- 
med at  En^and. 

¥nm  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fftjMwe  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
rtajed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
epew ;  but,  beinfi  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
tbaj  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  tney  again  came 
to  andwr  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found 
fts  nstivea,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
kad  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
fiosi  one  isittnd  to  another,  and  providing  the  ne- 
CMBiiao  of  life. 

It  ii^  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  ro- 
pnl  to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
sasarj  are  eoually  diffused  through  all  states  of 
hHMa  fife.  In  civilized  countries,  where  regular 
poieass  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
bilioiiL  araiioe,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
inelor  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
;  norsuits  that  are  to  bo  carri^  on  by  in- 
Isooor,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
anxiety  and  contention.    Among  savage 


nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place; 
but  their  strength  is  exhausted  by  necessary  toils, 
sad  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 
superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  pei^ 
petual  care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  fear  of 
perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
grees, where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  October,  and 
at  last  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  ^en  an  accomt  of^  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  me  world,  thou^  accos- 
tomcd  to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquainip 
ed  with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  MTay  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  wnich  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forwards  slong  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  mey  came  to  anchor,  November  the  25th,  at 
Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
from  the  continent,  to  whom  they  appUed  for 
water  and  provisions,  offering  them  m  return  such 
things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traffic,  and 
ha\ing  presented  them  with  fiiiits,  and  two  fitt 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  hmded  with  their  water^vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain. 
Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  danger; 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  loagcd  an  ambush  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  re- 
treat, discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was 
wounded  by  them,  the  sea  bcdng  then  high,  and 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  makuig  use 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  ar- 
row under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  lo 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.  The  danger 
of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of.their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admi- 
ral, so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or 
skill ;  yet  so  much  were  they  favoured  by  Prov^ 
dence,  that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians should  attack  them  with  so  furious  a  spirit 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Spa- 
niards, whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  m* 
cite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  l^ 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  and  devastSi- 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  sai!, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  hi 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  sent 
out  to  disa)ver  tlie  country,  retumedwith  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  wfaito 
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cost  or  fown,  reaching  almoft  to  his  knees,  yefj 
miid,  humble,  and  docile,  such  as  perhaps  were 
all  the  Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  r^ 
vemre,  treachery  and  cruelty. 

Tnis  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  En^ish  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  country- 
men, gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog, 
and  with  them  one  of  tkeir  captsiins,  who  wiUmgfy 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desured  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies were  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  soutli- 
waid,  in  a  place  to  which  he  ofiered  to  be  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  caUed  the  Captain  of 
Moiial,  richly  laden,  having,  together  Mrith  large 
quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fine  gmd 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with 
emeralds. 

Having  snent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
with  all  kinas  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plen^, 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  first  received  him,  afler  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

Th^  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
frieods  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
deiinc  that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour 
with  ttieir  ship,  they  exposed  themselves  to  unne- 
cessary dangers,  and  that  their  boat  would  not 
ooBtain  such  a  number  as  might  defend  thero- 
lelves  against  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  to 
station  Uieir  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
oommodiously  build  a  pinnace,  which,  lieing  of 
lig^t  burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was 
in  danger  of  being  stranaed,  and  at  the  same  time 
might  carry  a  sumcient  force  to  resist  the  enemy, 
and  af!brd  better  accommodation  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
by  their  sides.  The  Elnglish  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  Mrith  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded  the  Indians 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  Uien  cut  off  the  nght  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heut,  which  they  carried  awav,  having  first  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  shoot  tneir  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
day ;  the  Spaiuards,  with  the  fear  that  always 


harasses  oppressors,  ibihidding  them  to  ht?e  an? 
weapons,  when  thT^do  not  ^t  their  piestti 
assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  haiboor 
more  secure  and  convenient,  where  they  biA 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  hb 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  hi 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  safled  alom 
the  coast  in  search  of  firesh  water«  and,  landiof 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleei^  will 
silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  or  tkvN 
thousand  ducats  :  not  all  the  insulte  which  thejr 
had  received  from  his  countrymen,  ooiild  provofc* 
them  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  perscn^  and 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure,  withoot 
doing  him  any  &rther  barm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spi^ 
niard  driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  whidi  aie  thi 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  country,  each  laden  witk 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  ih&f 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along^  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towm^ 
from  which  the  mhabitarits  repaired  to  the  riu^ 
on  floats  made  of  seal-skins,  mowb  fnU  of  win^ 
two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  and,  sitliiif 
between  them,  row  with  great  swiftness,  anl 
carry  considerable  burdens.  They  veiy  readiy 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifle&  with  wUch  A 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26tE  of  JaB» 
ary,  Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  witt 
him,  which  thev  agreed  to,  and  suppKed  him  wHk 
necessaries,  selUng  to  him,  among  other  prof^ 
sions,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  wm^ 
tioned,  whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  anl 
whose  strength  is  sucn,  that  one  of  then  cm 
cany  three  tall  men  upon  his  back  ^  their  necki 
are  like  a  camel's,  and  tfieir  heads  hke  those  d 
our  sheep.  They  are  the  meet  useful  aniimk  flf 
this  country,  not  only  affording  excdlent 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other 
can  tnivel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  fbnL 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  moii 
steep  and  slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impr^ 
nated  with  silver,  that  five  ounces  ma?  be 
rated  from  an  hundred  pound  weight  or  < 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  fnaodt^ 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Ariii 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  ei|^ 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  puimitt 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laaeD  wA 
linens. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  uwni  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  reaaUnoe^ 
though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  thefejoTwfaicb 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage^  md 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  oairative  •■ 
vessels  of  considerable  force  ;  so  that  tbm  seeiF 
rity  seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strengdL 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  tntimidaM 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  san^ 
riority  could  not  rouse  them  to  oppositioD.  tiK 
stanoM  of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  wift 
in  other  relations ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  nMt 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  leflautiBfc 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopas  m 
success  on  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  oceaM^ 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  ceoHrt 
for  their  cowardice  than  Drake  lor  Ids  teoMri^. 
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la  one  of  Umm  Bhipi  they  found  fifteen  hun- 
kid  bttn  oTiiiTer ;  in  mnother  a  chest  of  money ; 
■drerj  rich  ladine  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
bSpaniaitlB  tamely  sufiered  them  to  cany  the 
Mit  Taluable  pait  away,  and  would  have  permit- 
id  them  BO  lets  peaceiwy  to  bum  their  ships ; 
il  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
r  revengcL  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
<B0nary  lor  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

TImj  set  sail  the  nert  morning  towards  Pana- 
M|iB  oaest  of  the  Caca  Fueso,  a  very  rich  ship. 
iWi  nad  sailed  fourteen  oays  before,  bound 
hMber  from  Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the 
il^  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boardinff 
y  Sowad  not  only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and 
'  re  chests  of  ryals  oi  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
r,  with  pieoBs  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 
Bi  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
mi  than  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  ofi'^to 

Beoic  now  sufficiently  enriched,  and  having 
Mtall  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
■|M  beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
iii  MOO.  plei^ure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
Mee  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues, 
Mrbcigaii  to  consult  about  their  return  li^me, 
wif  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved 
lit  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
htf  aught  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
r,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
the  South  sea  mto  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
which  would  not  only  enable  iJiem  to 
bbaae  with  less  danger,  and  in  a  shorter 
but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
I  parts  of  the  worid. 

For  Ihia  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 
ktabad  of  Cainea,  where  they  met  witn  fish, 
Nidi  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
i^Hf  ladea  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
Mtttat  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

Bit  baing  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
llg  ooorse,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Itiilro,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
Inadvea  with  provisions,  and  seizecl  a  bushel 
if  nfab  of  silver. 

fiam  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
ktf  Hood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
m  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  follow- 
■1^  the  3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
A  dtgrnfs,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  wiUi 
■A  cold  blasts,  that  thev  were  scarcely  able  to 
IMde  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  them 
a  iliay  proceeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
mkin  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
bck ;  nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to  be 
■palad  to  the  warmth-  of  the  regbns  to  which 
ktfhtd  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the  ropes 
Hm  atcff*  with  fios^  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
paeoBvejed  warm  to  the  table. 

Om  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg. 
ft  am.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
mi  a  ill  loot  leaves,  and  in  a  short  time  had  oppor- 
MrilMiof  obeervingthat  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
qr-irm  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
tmm :  fbr  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
9gm  hie  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  «4is- 
iMifiiom  it  made  a  long  oration,  withTil^ex- 
aanfinary  gesticulations,  and  great  appeantice 
€  vahimeoce,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
liiMnd  viflt  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
a  third  tone,  be  presented  them,  after  his 
WB  finiabed,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of 


black  feathers,  ench  as  their  kings  wear  upon 
their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  filled  with  a 
particular  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could  be  be 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return, 
though  pushed  towards  bim  upon  a  bc«rd ;  only  be 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  r»> 
ceived  some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer 
to  land  that  the  lad.^g  znight  be  taken  out  In 
order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  for- 
tffication  with  stones,  and  built  their  tents  withm 
it  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  c<Hne  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view^  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worship 
the  new  divimties  that  had  condescended  to  touch 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them  ;  and  therefere,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  habitationa,  about  three  quar^ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  where  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they 
were  heard  by  the  English,  who  found  thar 
they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap> 
proach  of  a  fiur  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
Elnglish  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembW . 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable 
Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then 
the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came 
down  towards  the  tents,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  gene* 
ral,  who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  m  some  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  with 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  weie 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  in  hinwelf  by  his 
concurrence,  which,  perhapa,  ignorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  raigfat 
observe  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in  praying 
that  Uiis  hanmess  and  deluded  people  might  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tne  true  religion, 
and  die  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  aftei 
which  they  sung  psalms,  a  performance  so  pleas- 
ing to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  all  their  visits 
they  generally  first  accosted  them  with  a  reouett 
that  they  would  sing.  They  then  returned  all  tbi 
presents  which  they  had  received,  and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  95th,  1579, 
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general  raoeived  two  ambassadors  from  the  Hioh, 
or  king  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  visit  the 
camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  sent 
him  of  friendship  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  soon  after  came  the 
king,  attended  by  a  suard  of  about  a  hundred 
tall  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  state,  who 
carried  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn,  which  are 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowns,  made  as  before,  with  feathers, 
fastened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which 
was  presented  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrival. 

Benind  him  was  the  king  himself  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  coney-skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathers  upon  his  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in 
estimation  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  kinff  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  afler  them  came  the  common  people, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held 
water,  in  whicn,  by  way  of  sachhce,  they  brought 
roots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptrc-beaier 
mmde  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  sceptre-bearer  be^an  a  song,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  into  Ui  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time ;  and 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  tlie  com- 
pany, made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared, 
oy  the  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  enti-eated 
him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to  take  the 

fovemment  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  for  the 
ing,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
placsd  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  signs  of  authority,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  ofiered.  though  of  no  farther 
value  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  present 
necessanes,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Glueen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishes  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  country,  and  that  so  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Chnst 
The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 

Sand  affair  at  an  ena,  the  common  people  lefl 
eir  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  camp ;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesn, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  EInglish, 
to  benefit  and  mideceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtaining ; 
they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 
but  with  a  curiosity  so  ardent  that  it  left  them  no 


leisure  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  li 
which  the  English  were  therefore  obhgsd 
ply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  ta 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  ne 
whom  they  found  tractable  and  benevolsB 
of  body,  far  beyond  the  EngUsh,  yet  unfi 
with  weapons,  cither  for  assault  or  defen 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thing  bi 
Their  dexterity  in  taking  fbh  was  msxh 
they  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that  iSk 
come  to  them  without  swimming,  tlH 
missed  them. 

The  same  curiosity  that  had  brouf^ 
such  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced 
and  some  of  his  company,  to  travel  up 
country,  which  they  found,  at  some  disCsi 
the  coast,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  large  d 
abounding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  conies 
than  ours,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  si 
such  as  those  of  a  mole;  they  have  bs| 
their  chin,  in  which  they  carry  proviaiooi 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  ron 
dog  in  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  wh 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards  tfac 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  ti 
they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  tik 
ana  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  but  iSbi 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrusbei 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  si 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  veij 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  husbandi 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ; 
very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state  <nmB 
part  of  mankino.  Whether  more  enl 
nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pit 
happy  than  themselves,  some  skeptics  bs? 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  deCs 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perpleiil 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  science ;  wi 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  nral 
wants  with  our  attainments,  and  the  hap 
life  is  better  secured  by  the  ignorance  of' 
by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  sudi  reasoneis  1 
posed  upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  : 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  bctii 
men  ec^ually  inclined  to  apply  the  mesiu 
pincss  in  their  power  to  the  end  for  wh 
vidence  conferred  them,  but  furnished  in 
proportions  with  the  means  of  happiiiei 
IS  tnc  true  state  of  savage  and  poiiahed 
but  between  two  men,  of  which  ne  to  ni 
vidence  has  been  most  bountiful  desti 
blessings  by  negligence  or  obstinate 
while  me  other,  steady,  diligent,  and 
employs  his  abilities  and  convenieness 
proper  end.  The  Question  is  not,  Whetls 
good  Indian  or  baa  Elnglishmsn  be  most 
but,  Which  state  is  most  desirable,  suppc 
tue  and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  w  | 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  i 
frequently  confound  innocence  with  the 
capacity  of  ^lilL  He  that  never  saw,  < 
or  thought  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be 
as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named^  by  Drake,  Alb 

its  white  clifis,  in  which  it  bore  some  rtm 

to  his  native  country ;  and  the  whole  1 

I  the  resignation  of  it  to  the  Engiiah 
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w  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  post,  and 
fied  np  before  their  departure,  which  beine  now 
dMcowed  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
eould  not  forbear  perpNetual  lamcntationa  When 
IIm  EogUah  on  the  23d  oftJuly  weighed  anchor, 
tfwy  saw  them  dimhing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
Ibey  might  keep  them  in  sight,  ana  observed  fires 
ighted  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
•■  tbej  suppoeed,  sacrifices  were  oflfered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
vkere  they  found  great  numbers  of  seals ;  and, 
JMpaiiing  now  to  find  any  passage  through  the 
Borthem  parts,  he,  after  a  general  consultation, 
4slermined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
Mtting  sail  July  25th,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eight 
inys  without  sifffat  of  land ;  and  on  September 
Vth  arrived  witniu  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
•bout  eight  decrees  northward  from  the  line, 
fiom  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
m  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above 
tbe  water,  that  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle ; 
Ihey  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
riwoe  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
lisoe  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  oi  them. 
vitb  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  other  tninss  of  no  great  i^ue,  with 
ID  ^pearance  of  traffic,  and  exchanged  their 
Ming  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
iMoeaty  and  fiiendship ;  but  havins,  as  they  ima- 
fbed,  laid  all  suspiaon  asleep,  mey  soon  sent 
•aoCher  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  crews  be- 
hived  with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
fte  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever  was  suf- 
knd  to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
CQDsider  as  (heir  own,  and  would  neither  pay  (or 
i  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  find'mg  the  EngUsh 
nsolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  discharged 
a  ihower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Diake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
desing  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  witnout 
huting  thero^  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
ihew  leaped  mlo  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
aider  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wincL  they  did 
mA  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
Vera  visited,  ss  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  b&- 
leog^ng  to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
ths  place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourse  to 
Ui  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ent on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
the  news  m  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 


Drake  was  by  the  argumente  of  the  viceroy 
Mvailed  nponfi  to  alter  nis  resolution,  and,  on 
kovember  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Temate ;  and 
•eaioe  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
atbera  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  fhree  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duet  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
mtb  king  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
bj  a  meoaenger  from  Dnke,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
came  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
anoe  aa  was  not  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
«f  the  world.  He  waa  received  with  <fischai]^ 
af  caoDCMia  and  evoiy  kind  <^  music^  with  which 
^  Hit  ao  much  dnightad,  that,  desinng  the  ma- 
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sicians  to  come  down  into  the  boat,  be  was  towed 
along  in  it  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice;  his 
attencuuits  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  seemed  his  counseflors,  and  the  rest 
officers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  firearms,  but  had  not  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  ana 
darts. 

The  king,  having  spent  some  time  m  admiring 
the  multitude  of  new  objects  that  presented  them* 
selves,  retired  as  soon  aa  the  ship  wsa  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  foltow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  bhabitanta,  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  (he  king  was  expected,  his 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
rother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three*score  old 
men,  privy  counsellors  to  me  king,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  Ulnf  canie  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
sold  rines,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck^  and  on 
ms  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head  was 
borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  an 
which  he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  fne 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires, 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat  H^re  he  re> 
ceived  the  compliments  of  the  Elnglish,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  ^rce ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  su^'ection, 
murdered  the  lung,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
scheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  the 
general  abhorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na- 
turally excite,  armed  all  the  nation  against  tnem, 
and  procured  their  total  expufsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Temate,  whicn.  from^  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con* 
queste,  and  to  deprive  them  of  other  aoquinitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  Eurog^m  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  fram  (he  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Such  a  visi- 
tant may  easily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  cun- 
osftty,  which  he  gratifiea  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  <^  China,  of  the  fiunily  of  ue  king  then 
reupiing;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
cnme,  of  which,  thougj^he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  liimself^  he  had  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  nu^t  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  aninst  returiiing, 
unless  Heaven^  in  atteotation  cSf  his  innocence, 
should  enable  hmi  to  bring  back  to  the  king  aonie 
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intelligence  Ikat  might  be  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire  of  China.  In  search  of 
such  information  he  had  now  spent  three  yean, 
and  had  left  Tidore  for  the' Bake  of  conversing 
with  the  Engliih  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such  a[ccount8  as  would  enable  him  to  r»> 
turn  with  honour  and  safety. 

Drakd^illinjErly  reconntea  all  his  adventures  and 
observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  and,  havifig 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  English  general  to  conduct  him  to  Cnina,  re- 
counting, by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent, 
and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but  Drake  could  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  his  voyage. 

Ho  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it 
seems,  to  trust  the  eonerosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  a&rwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with, 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  13th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  1580.  When  they 
thought  themselves  clear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
waros  with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surpiucd  m  their  course  by  a 
sudden  shock,  of  which  ttie  cause  was  easily  ois- 
covered,  for  tn^  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and 
by  the  speed  of  their  course  fixea  too  fast  for  any 
hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Dw(e  was  snaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but 
Mb  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  himself  firom  his 
own  abilit|L  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
found  firee  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  tovrards  the 
0ea  some  place  wnere  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  fix»m  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water; 
but  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock 
on  wnich  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat^s  length  from 
the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair,  for  which  there  was,  iadeed, 
cause;  there  being  no  prosp^ left  but  that  they 
must  there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces^  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  m  their  boat,  or  be 
cut  in  pieced  by  barbarians  if  tbey  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, aQd  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation whiA  religion  aflS>rds:  then  persuaded 
fhem  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  tiirowing  into  the 
sea  part  ottheir  lading,  which  was  cheeniilly  com- 
plied wiUi,  but  without  ^ect  At  length,  when 
their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  stnig- 
cies  joould  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
Eevad  by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hithntD  uown  strongly  against  the  side  of  the 
■hip  which  lay  towaras  the  sea,  held  it  upright 
against  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slackened 
(Seing  thflo  low  wmter)  the  ship  lying  higher  with 


that  part  which  rested  on  the  rock  than  with  thf 
other,  and,  being  home  up  no  longer  by  the  windL 
reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  SM 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextiicabb 
distress  which  tiiey  had  ever  snfiered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds^  that  for 
some  time  aflerwards  they  durst  not  adventoie 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  wttb 
the  utmost  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  anV 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  1 1th  of  Mardt 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Jafi. 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  cloth  ana 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  knry 
with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  hn 
ship  with  provisions; 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  ef 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  diief ;  of 
■  these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few 
days  after  tfieir  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had 
seen,  and  tlio  civility  with  which  they  had  beea 
treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  emiosity  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  raia  Donan,  the  chief  kin|^ 
came  himself  to  view  the  ship  with  the  warlilEe 
armaments  and  instruments  ot  na\igatioa. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown vnih  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed  home- 
wards Iw  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  thqf 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the  15th  of  August  peae* 
ed  the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  September  ai^ 
rived  at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  hf 
passing  through  so  many  diflennit  climates,  they 
nad  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it  bemg 
Sunday  by  tlieir  Journal,  but  Monday  by  tlie 
general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd  days ;  out  weie 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  nches,  and  the 
universal  applause  of  their  countnrmen.  Drake 
afterwards  Drought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford,  where 
Ctueen  EKzabetn  visited  him  on  board  his  ship^ 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  niide 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed  withoot 
uncommon  merit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  ecooant  equally 
particular  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life^  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but 
public  aflairs,  and  associated  in  his 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the 
cess  of  them,  are  lelated  in  the  histories  of  tboee 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  FraneiB 
Drake  seiaail  fit>m  Plymoutn  with  a  fleet  of  frve 
and  twenty  slups  and  pinnaces,  of  which  liimseil 
was  admiral,  Uaptain  Martin  Forbisher  vice-ad> 
miral,  and  Captam  Francis  Knolhs  reerwednnnl; 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  SpannNV; 
and,  having  touched  at  the  isle  of  Beyonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  anin,  and  fp  the  IM 
of  November  amved  before  St  Jago,  which  tliey 
entered  vrithout  resistance,  and  restra  Aere  foar> 
teen  days^  visiting  in  the  mean  time  Sen 
a  town  within  the  land,  which  they  found 
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dasotod ;  aixL  canjing  oflT  what  they  pleased  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  bovs,  whose  b^y  they 
found  iDan|rled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
■ingO,  in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
nod  men,  aad  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
ef  which  they  k^t  possession  for  a  month  with- 
out intemiption  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniaids,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flig  or  tmce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
if^^uded,  that  he  stabbed  him  tnrough  the  body 
With  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithsUnding  his 
vomdf  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
a^  I>Fake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tlot  he  ordered  two  firiars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
he  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
aiaae  was  committed,  and  hangea  up  in  the  sight 
«f  the  Spaniards,  dedaring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
toaen  mould  underao  the  same  death  every  day 
til  the  oflfeoder  shoiud  be  delivered  up  by  them: 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
sf  Dmke  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
cftctoally  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cale  him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
their  departure^  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
IhoBsand  ducats. 

From  thenee  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
(ha  enemy  havmg  received  intelligence  of  the 
&te  of  St.  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
lifimliona,  and  prepared  to  daend  themselves 
with  |^«at  obstinacy ;  but  the  Engliah,  landing  in 
(han^gfat,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  niiich  uey  i 


did  not  suspect,  and  being  better  und,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  llf  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  of  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

Tkey  ailerwards  took  St  Augustb,  and  touch- 
ing at  Yireinia,  took  on  board  me  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  b^n  left  there 
the  year  before  by  S'ur  Walter  Raleigh  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  2Sth,  1586,  havisg 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  fiwty  wdfeA  the  share 
of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  amone  the  several  crews, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  eaoi  man.  So  cheaj^y 
is  life  sometimes  hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  15S8,  are 
in  themselves  fair  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vic^ 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  then  raised,  is  a  sufiicient  proo(^  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsur- 
mountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1593,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  Januarys,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  o(  so  great  a  man,  that  U  is  witnout  fbu^ 
dation  ;  and  that  he,  whom  no  series  of  sucxJm 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  ^ifUiout  in^ 
patience  or  dejectioiu 
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EUvDio  not  been  aUe  to  procure  materials  for 
a  oomplete  life  of  Mr.  Barretter,  and  being  never- 
theless wiUuig  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justfy  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attamments,  we 
think  tns  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
his  &dMr,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection, 
as  they  contain  manysemarkable  passages,  and 
tthibit  a  flaneral  view  of  his  genius  and  (earning. 

JoHV  PmuF  BAnRETiXR  w^  bom  at  Schwa- 
bach,  Janissry  19,  1790>21.  His  father  was  a 
CainniBt  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  educution*  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
jSsiated  the  stndfes  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
■rfbrai  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
treating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
tafiflsnce,  yot  to  deny  mankind  so  ereat  a  benefit 
as  tnsimpmvement  of  education,  if  Mr.  Le  Fevre 

•  TMs  acooont  was  fine  published  In  the  OeaUe- 
MagastaM  fbr  1740, 1741, 1743. 


thougl^the  method  in  wluch  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren wordiy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  tha 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  autnors,  who  have  sudeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  a^ 
tempts,  are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  least; 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  deawn,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honouii  How  much 
more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same. 
If  to  have  all  that  riches  can  purq^iase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  oe  aooe  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  is  equally  a  bene%ctor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protisfit  -Dis 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  woithr  ow 
curiosity  than  this  method,  by  whKh  ^  mbm 
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assisted  tha  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  willbt 
convinced,  tluit  considers  the  eariy  proficiency  ai 
which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  proficiency 
as  no  one  has  yet  reached  ti  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  therefoie  probable  that  every  advan- 
tageous circamstance  concurred. 

Jit  the  age  of  nine  yearSf  he  not  only  woi  0lntter 
offiite  languages,  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
inenedible,  but  understood,  sajrs  his  father,  the 
holjT  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues  than 
in  him  own.  If  he  means  by  3iis  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  ac- 
count^ however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  mtends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his 
son  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed  to  speak  hyperbolically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewnat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  tl^nsported  him  into  some 
natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  uuis  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  imwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  otliers  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  increduity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  product 
rather  of  preiudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
b^^t  a  dismdination  to  admit  ao  inmiense  a  su- 
penority,  and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  inmiedi- 
atelv  eensured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proceed  to  ffive  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1729-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  equally  welL  He  can, 
by  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  ofthe  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity.  He  is 
lis  ttranger  to  Iriklical  criticism  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
grashv,  and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
witn  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor- 
respond with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  liatin,  but  translatea  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations  ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  bim  little  as- 
siftance,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write 
a  fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he 
should  tranalate  some  little  author,  and  offer  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  m  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  not  tfibrd  to  purdiase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
"  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose^  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  m  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third,  vnt>te 
Boine  dissertations  upon  particular  passage, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  tiamination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  carious  remarks 
and  Inquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning, 
and  anbrd  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in 
every  page  §0*0  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but 


of  a  man  long  accustomedlo  these  studiai^  so- 
lightened  by  reflection,  and  dexterous  by  k»g 
practice  in  llie  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  youne,  is  not  onlj 
proved  by  the  testimooy  of  his  father,  but  by  tfaie 


concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his 
date  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  daim  to  this  work,  but  affirma  tfwt  he 
heard  him  at  six  years  of  age  explain  the  Hehiew 
text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language ;  so 
that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
defisnd. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being  written 
with  the  neatness  wtich  his  father  desirad ;  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  to  whom  it  was  offered^  make 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of 
the  younjg  translator  ;  but  after  having  examioed 
the  performaiice  in  their  manner,  and  dolmnined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantagCMis, 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  his  Idft  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troablesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perform- 
ancGL  was  so  far  finom  contenting  himself  with 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  thedisseitatioos, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  by  him  in  the  prefroe,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mentioa 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  sa 
well  as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  whidi  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  eariy  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowlnlga 
which  some  men  spend  their  Uves  in  cultivating: 
to  the  negloct  of  more  valuable  studies,  aira 
which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  pinfe^ 
tion  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  &ther,  by  seo- 
ing  how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  reffular  applicatioii. 

This  censure  is  doubUess  just  upon  thoae  who 
spend  too  much  of  thdr  Uves  upon  uaeleas  nico- 
ties,  or  who  appear  to  labour  without  nwikiiy  any 
progress ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  lanjguage  as 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  someCmaes  r^ 
quisite,  they  are  by  no  matns  to  be  blaoMd,  who^ 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  langugea 
their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  exceUence  propoi>- 
tionate  to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  the 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  fiv 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  whidi  Btrretier  learned 
were  the  Frenc^  German,  and  Latin,  wbicfa  he 
was  tauffht  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multi- 
tude of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  whidi 
fati^e  the  attention  and  burden  the  memoiy, 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  whidi 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  creela. 
The  method  by  which  he  was  instructed  waa 
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,  «■#  tiienfera  pimimg. 
tllMOi  iHiD  the  nine  meimer,  and  airnost 
U  the  nne  tim^  by  coawtaaiDg  in  them  indif- 
ftmulf  with  hii  fiitfaer. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
be  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
Tbe  oahf  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
fiblfliy  liWch  hie  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
gngetbathe  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translatiany  beinff  taught  by  degrees  the 
infledione  of  noons  and  veibs.  This  method, 
nys  his  fidher,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to 
him  in  hie  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  onginal  language,  beginning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  l^m  for 
six  months:  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  wlich  he  found 
▼eiy  Ittle  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  stndy  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close 
10  attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
could  not  only  translate  them  without  a  moment's 
hesitltion  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
sme  &cility  the  translations  into  the  original  lan- 
guage in  his  tenth  year. 

(Sowing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he 
Mated  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and  as  his 
tnaslation  bf  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
be  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
h  his  twdfth  year  he  (qiplied  more  particularly  to 
tkt  sfMdjf  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the  six 
fint  oentnriesj  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
ketion  of  their  canons.  He*  read  every  author 
in  the  ori^nal,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
goce orignorance in  most  translations,  that  he 
piid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aade  by  pleasures  nor  discourajged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
viat  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
eooid  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  gr&test  part  of  those 
wbidi  his  studies  requires,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  rea^  them,  without  being  able  to 
eooaalt  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
vfaen  his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
istennitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  high^  degree  sen- 
Ale^  ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  curcumstance  of 
dbmiMtfireauently  creates.  He  was  always  gay. 
Bveiy  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
Bnn  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
iladents  much  supericc^  in  age  would  consult 
their  CttM,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by 
toofiugvonk  htm. 

IB  tbe  year  1735,  he  published  AntUirtemo- 
alw,  fise  Intthun  EvangelU  S.  JoanniSf  adversus 
JHemanimm  wuUeatum,  and  attained  such  a  de- 
pee  of  repatation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
pfescesy  who  are  e^Nnoa/y  the  Uut  by  whom  merit 
a  dbtmginshed,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
bis  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
lii,  who  had  heard  of  his  eariy  advances  in 
ilflntiire^  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  longitude  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Rofal  Sooety  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
nitled  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
engaged  to  take  care  of  his  fortune,  having  jre- 
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Mr.  Barretier,  bmg  prainotad  to  the  core  of 
the  church  of  StefiHiwes  obliged  to  travel  widi 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Beriin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his 
son,  sa  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic^ 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall^  where  young  Banvtler 
so  distinguished  himself  m  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  offisred 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosopby,  a  dignity 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  ot  arts  among 
us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which -he 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  mueh 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  uibrersity  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree, 
and  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  Thesis  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  kins  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Bei^ 
lin  ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
in  disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  which  occa- 
sions he  acquitted  himself  so  hifipily,  that  the 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and 
fliture  eminence.  And  thinking  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  active  Ufe  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  the 
study  of  modem  history,  the  customs  of  nations, 
and  those  parts  of  learning  that  are  of  use  in 
public  transactions  and  dvu  employments,  decla- 
ring that  such  abilities  property  cultivated  rnight 
exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  at- 
tribute it  to  his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was 
not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotion, 
but  answered,  that  he  was  too  much  pleased  ioith 
science  and  qviet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica- 
ble studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  reso- 
lution so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  his  father 
attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those  faniurs  which 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  having,  as 
he  observed,  determined  ta  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  afiection  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions 
of  the  king's  design  ;  for  he  infers  from  the  in- 
troduction of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  m)m  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor^  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolution 
hapmly  destroyed. 

Wmitever  wis  originally  intended,  and  W 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  fnistrateo, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  hi|^ 
est  regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  ms- 
missea  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ; 
and  his  father  instead  of  being  find  at  Stetin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hall ; 
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«  plact  mtn  rmwmui^kmm  fix  itady.  to  w 
tbej retired:  Bftrrflllcr  bemg  fint  ifmiftwl 
Um  Rml  Sodet  r  it  Beiiia,  and  reooaDCoded 
hj  the  iuoiv  to  tW  nnirenity  at  HaIL 

w9e  //«!/  i^e  cMliMtfif  /(if  ftadiMwitfaliisiisaal 
■Pfification  wid  MicoeM,And,ciUicrbjliisowiirD- 
llaclSini  or  (be  pemaaons  of  fais  frtho^  was 
prevailed  upon  to  ghre  op  faia  own  indmatioiia  to 
tboae  of  the  king;  and  diieet  faia  inqairiea  to 
thoae  fiili^ecU  that  had  beeo  reeomnaeoded  bj  dam  in  fanr 


Itfaat 


He  captinned  to  add  neir  aoqaiatioiia  to  hif  i  aeeooot  of  it  wiittCB  by  hna  to  ■■  m 
leaminib  and  to  inoeaae  hia  repotatioo  bj  nevr  j  Le  Maitre,  iiiaaitad  in  the  bcpaaiB|if  i 
peHbnnanoeL  tilL  in  the  beginmiw  of  hia  nine- :  ▼olome  of  the  Bifaliotheqae  Q 
teenth  jrear,  hia  health  began  to  dbcbie,  and  hia  |  These  wiilen  itcre  read  bv 
indiapoaition,  which,  being  not  alannin^  or  vio-  (tenona 
lent,  was  perhaps  not  at  fint  itfoentlr  re- 
garded, tncreaaed  hj  alow  degreea  (or  eighteen 
nontha,  &ann^  whicn  he  spent  dajs  among  his 
books,  and  nerther  neglected  hia  stadies,  nor  left 
hH  gavcty,  till  hia  di^emper,  ten  da^  before  his 
deatn,'depnTod  him  of  the  use  of  his  hraba :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear  or 
emotioo,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740^  re- 
signed his  soul  into  Ae  hands  of  hU  SaTioor,  with 
C9frfidenc€  mud  tftuiqtuUUjf. 


hi  fie  Jlisranne  far  1742,  appemnd  the  fallowing 

AOOITIOMAL  AgOOUMT  l|f  tlu   LlFB  OF  JoHM 

PmuF  BAaaiTiBR.* 

"As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  oar  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
aecessarilr  pardon  us,  if  ther  are  often  not  com- 
plete, ana  allow  us  to  be  sumdently  studious  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supplr  our  defects  from  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
have  any  peculiar  oppoortunitiea  of  procurinfl  in- 
formation. The  particularB  here  inserted  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  the 
folbwing  paasages,  quoted  from  the  Magazine 
for  December  174Q,  and  for  February  1741." 

P.  340.  Ai  the  age  ^  nine  years  he  not  only  wag 
msf  f  er  of  five  languageo, 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  whieh  he  learned  first,  mixed  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  his 
lather  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  liim  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  without  discovering 
that  he  had  any  inttotion  of  instructing  hira,  or 
that  anv  nnw  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  every  day  introduced,  his  ear 
had  been  sommvhat  accustomed  to  the  infloctions 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
speak  Latin,  intermixed  with  other  languages. 

Tbun,  when  ha  was  hut  four  years  old,  be  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  any 
perplojrity  to  himself,  or  lany  confusion  of  one 
language  with  another. 


*  Thp  pasMffM  referred  lo  in  the  preceding  puee  are 
prlDlwl  in  Itaiiee 


jwerile  desire  of  aoBonenent^forhBh/ 
veneratioo  for  tfacnit  evco  wide  he  tah 
with  most  #ngenieM»  that  he  eftm  fc 
parenta  with  reooumiiig  their  frUs  add 

P.  34L  In  kio  twelfth  ffear  kt  offHtLm 
tieularly  to  the  gUtdy  of  the  Ftdhert, 

His  lather  bcmg  oomevfaal  nsff  ki 
so  moch  tkiie  spent  by  him  oo  BsmbI 
thought  it  peicewaty  inyw  to  Rcrflhl 
study  of  the  Greek  Uniguage,  vhalik 
hte  neglected,  but  to  which  be  maim 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  abort  liBvkoiil 
read  Cheek  with  the  aame  fodfitjaFa 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  theperanltfiil 
fathen,  and  councila  of  the  first  tfaicafi 
tunes:  and  undertook,  at  his  fiSkehim 
confute  a  treatiae  of  Samuel  CreEa^iii 
under  the  name  of  ArtemomaSt  ^f^^ 
voured  to  aubstitutey  in^  the  bc^SHf^ 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  diflereot  mbN 
is  at  present  receiTed,  and  Ices  ^J^^^ 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity 

This  task  waa  undertaken  bv 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  ,, 
ble  application,  for  he  not  only  dwwyjl 
confutation  of  Aitemonina,  but  siiili  wm 
tions  from  the  earheat  writers,  n'^l'VllT 
toiT  of  heresies  whifH  he  proposed  atitfU 
published  as  prdiminaries  to  his  bo<t,IM 
mg  the  introduction  new  at  laattoay** 
than  the  book  itself  be  determined  topB 
apart. 

WhUe  he  was  engroeeed  by  diese  am 
ddent  threw  a  pair  of  riobes  into  kii  v 
October,  17H  V  whidi  his  cmiMilf^f 
much  exaltedf  that  he  lakl  aside  fail  Ad^ 
and  applied  himself  to  geograplqrudi^ 
In  ten  days  fat  waa  able  to  solve  sH  AM* 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  W  iB 
ideas  so  dear  and  atrons  of  aH  thei^ 
well  andent  as  modem,  that  be  bepafev 
making  new  discoveriet;  and  for  tM|9 
laying  aside  for  a  time  aU  searches  ^^ 
he  employed  his  utmost  intevM  to  pnfl*^ 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  aadvi 
a  progreas  in  three  or  four  knonths,  daft^ 
CO  to  have  apent  hia  whole  IHTe  upon  M 
for  he  not  only  made  an  aatrolane,M^^ 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  nev  art 
calculation,  or  such  at  leaat  as  appsuid 
him,  because  they  were  not  menlnsri 
books  which  he  had  then  an  opportmuly 
in^,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  pioof  bothaf  the 
of  his  progress,  and  the  extent  of  hii  t« 
in  three  months  after  hia  tint  fight  of  i 
globes,  he  formed  achemea  fiir  finAag  I 
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dBf  winch  he  Mat,  m  Jan.  1735,  to  the  Royal 
iMX^at  London. 

BSm  scheme  beh^  recommended  to  the  Society 
f  the  Ctueen^  was  considered  bf  them  with  a  de- 
M  of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  mathema- 
so  young,  bad  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
ious  a  patronaec.  But  it  was  soon  found, 
■I  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
Igwrentor  of  nwChods  already  in  common  use, 
IRttt  he  propMod  no  means  of  discovering  the 
^^Cude,  but  such  as  had  been  abready  tried  and 
■id  insufBdent  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
0frte  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 


noors  or  prefenuentt,  too  Botm  toabmd.  mlktn- 
ate  the  greatest  capaoties.  He  published  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  em- 
ployment he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  p^te* 
lance  of  his  auditors,  the  fatigue  which  it  oeS> 
sioned.  and  the  int^ruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  therefore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
sisted wholly  firom  his  lectures,  and  never  aftsr- 
wards  resumed  them.  -  f' 

He  then  apl(>li^  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  opm  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular 


to  study  without  the  necessary  assistanceiattendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but 


Ml  libraiies,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  pubUsh 
■ir  discoveries. 

Tiis  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  sped- 
■n  of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
■d  aueh  a  proof  of  an  early  proficiency,  that  the 
Is^  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
MV  msmbers,  in  1735. 
P.  Ml.  PrinceSj  tcAo  mre  commTtily  the  lasL 
•Bvretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 

a%iy  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  who,  in 
sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
tee  their  son,  whom  they  carried  with  them, 
—Dtiiil  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 

red  another  in  Latin  to  the  young  prince; 
afterwards,  in  1734,  granted  him  the  privi- 
fB  of  borrowing  books  from  the  libraries  ot  An- 
Ntth,  together  witli  an  annual  pension  of  fif^y 
iHDa,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 
hk  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
■W  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
■lions  are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
OfM  w1k>  bestow  them,  may  be  consider^  as 
▼aluable  than  those  which  he  received  from 


lb- June  17S1.  he  was  initiated  in  the  university 
Midorfiy  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1733,  the 
of  the  reformed  churches,  held  at  Christian 
admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
/  a  transaction,  as  Ibe  reception  of  a 
fdif  eleyen  years  into  an  ecclesiastiail  council, 
■pied  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of 
lagnDod. 
P.  341.  He  waa  too  much  pleased  with  science 


was  always  Barretier*s  favourite 
Ar,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
AM  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
k  Bfor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities 
im  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  aonversation 
Am  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
Imi  waa  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
lacafl  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
■a  aaacmbhes ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
ing  hb  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
rla  fceep  bun  m  Ibnper,  and  engage  him  in 

»l ;  nor  was  it  possible,  without  this  expe- 
prevail  upon  nim  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
^INS.  •H  Halt  he  C(mtinned  his  studies. 
Hbp  Banetier  returned,  on  the  2Sth  of  April, 
l^laQall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining' 
maf  fcii  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improptr  to 
|lia  Bore  particular  account. 
Af  Mm  settlement  in  the  university  he  deter- 
■•i  loezert  Mi  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and 
I  Mid  pabUc  lectures  to  the  ituderits ;  a  design 
■a  which  hia  fhther  could  not  dissuade  him, 
ha  did  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


spent  all  his  other  time  upon  different  studies. 

The  first  |aar  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natuilil  philosophy  and  mathematics ; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  negleoU 
ed  by  him,  nor  was  tie  satisfied  with  the  kncm* 
ledge  of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  inmiense 
calculations  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  **Acoountof  Heresies,"  which 
he  had  begun  at  Schwabach:  on  this  occasion  he 
read  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accuracy, 
and  formed  a  project  oftegulating  the  chronology 
of  those  ages;  which  produced  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  succf^ssion  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St.  Peter  to  Viclur,"  printed  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
in  the  German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  engroswd  by  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attainecTby  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  waa 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap- 
peared the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Wbiston 
nad  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
very  little  different  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge- 
nious but  ineflectuaL 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathetrMiti- 
cal  knowledge,  desisted  fipom  all  inquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  E^ptian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy ; 
bat  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

P.  342.  ConHdejiee  and  tranqniUity. 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  agiL 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  perfom^ 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefiitigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languagea,  bpt  skill- 
ed almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  eveir  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  he  had  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  ainong  those 
who  had  l>een  ccuisulted  coneeming  his  own  £a- 
orders.  . 
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Hii  latniing,  boireTer  vast  htd  not  deprened 
or  overburdened  ha  natural  faculties,  for  hia  oe- 
niua  always  appeared  predominant;  and  when  ne 
inquired  mto  w  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ages,  he  reasoned  ana  determined  for  him- 
■el^  having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
delicate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
reason  with  the  metaphysicians  on  the  most  ab- 
struse ^uestion^  or  to  Mifiven  the  most  unpleas- 
ing  subjects  by  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
with  great  elc^aiice  and  dignity  of  style,  and  had 
the  peculiar  Klidty  of  readiness  And  &cility  in 
every  thin^  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
premeditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original  systems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  fitmness  of  me- 
moiy,  which  enabled  him  to  reKd  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  and  apply  it. 
He  turned  over  volumes  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose  He  sel- 
dom made  eztractB,  except  or  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  he  might  want  them  a 
second  time,  being  alwaj«  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had 
boRowed,  compiised  fortyH>ne  pages  in  quarto^ 


the  writiiig  doM^  and  the  tidei  aba 
was  a  constant  reader  of  fitsmTJosB 
With  regard  Id  conanoo  fifck  W 
coliarities.  Heeeoold  not  besrnaic 
was  ever  eogmged  at  pUy  could  naa 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  eBtertaa 
dancing  nor  the  aports  of  the  fidd,* 
his  stumes  with  anj  other  dhrcnioe  A 


walking  and  oonreraalioo.  fie  eit  i 
and  lived  almoat  wholly  upoa  ■&,! 
fruits,  and  sweetmeata. 

He  had  Qireat  Tivadtf  in  Us  inspi 
ardour  in  hia  destrea,  which  the  mmi 
his  education  had  never  repressed;  it 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gnatf 
fidence  frith  great  freedom,  hot  )m  i 
were  not  niunerona,  and  to  othen  kii 
reserved  and  aflent,  without  Ifae  laut  a 
to  discover  his  aenttments  or  dbi^jUil 
He  never  fixed  his  choioe  upon  aa^n^ 
nor  confined  his  views  to  anj  mai 
desirous  of  nothing  bat  knofnedf^ai' 
untainted  with  avarios  or  sinlifi  I 
served  himself  alwajra  indepfai^a 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  Ea  M 
application  to  learning  suppressed  fctp 
which  betray  others  of  fan  a^  toivj 
and  exdudea  all  those  tempCatiasiiai 
are  eqwfed  by  idlcpcaa  or< 


MORIN.* 


Lewis  MoMK  was  bom  at  Mans,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  theur  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap« 
peared  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, ' 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  ms  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  bim  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  indififerent  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarse  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  mem  him- 
self in  the  neignbournood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  losevoch  an  opportunity  of  improvement 

When  his  course  of  phnosophy  was  completed, 
be  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  fi'om  that  time  engaged 


*  Translated  from  aa  eloffe  bj  Fontenelle,  and  flnt 
prinMd  In  iha  Oendem^N  Ma|rasin«  for  1741. 


in  a  course  of  life,  wfaidi  wis  wm% 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  phiHi|li 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  heeaM 
to  bread  and  water,  and  at  mostilial 
no  indulgence  berond  frnita  BylUifl 
preserved  a  conmhint  freedom  isd  M 
spirits,  always  equally  proper  for  ^ 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  compbiadl 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  ai  i 
many  advantajges  ;  for  it  presovedli 
advantage  which  very  few  suflkicdh 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  s 
stifience  to  his  patients ;  and  it  as 
witfieot  the  assistance  of  fortnat;  i 
himself  bat  for  the  poor,  who  wcR  i 
sons  benefited  by  tnat  artificial  db 
of  all  others,  is  most  difiicuh  Is  m 
em  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  ffli 
midst  of  Paris  the  serere  tempema 
Paris  differed  no  otherwise,  wilh« 
from  a  hermitage,  than  ai  it  W9ff 
books  and  the  conversation  of  leiai 

In  1668,  he  was  admitted  dodi 
About  that  tinra  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Ls^ 
Gklois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  ii 
employed  in  drawirug  op  a  catalogse 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was 
]665j  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Yd 
physician :  dorinfl  the  ptoaecutiea  • 
Dr.  Morinwas  Jtea  oonaidted,'aBi 
conversations  it  l^as  that  Dr.  F^si 

of  hoiip  whicJiBi 


particular 
tinned  to  retain. 
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haviiur  practised  physic  some  yean^  he 
lutted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
regularly  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
n  upon  the  first  vacancy  j  but  mere  un- 
merit  advances  slowly,  i£  what  is  not 
nmon,  it  advances  at  afl  Morin  had  no 
tance  with  the  arts  necessary  to  cany  on 
I  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  of  his 
ireserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
0,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  hun 
y  opportunity. 

it,  however,  Justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
ce  and  partiality;  but  his  advancement 
othing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
I  extensive  charity:  for  all  the  money 
te  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the 
r  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
being  observed.  Not  content  with  serv- 
poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 

BfNitation  rose  so  high  m  Paris,  that  Made- 
I  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
a ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
pt  the  place.  H^  was  by  this  new  ad- 
snt  laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
mn  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  tem- 
i  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
Does  which  the  public  had  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
om  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
r  in  the  more  private  and  essential  pNuts 
ife^  which  he  nad  always  the  power  of 
ig  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

0  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
( despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
evitable  ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de* 
igreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
ban  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
ty.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
lences  to  himself;  for  the  rnncess,  afiected 
eal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
br  death  with  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
^hich  was  always  regulariy  paid  him. 
toner  was  the  Princess  deaa,  but  he  freed 
from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
Ty  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
B  boiled  in  water. 

It,  who  had  undertaken  the  charso  of  be- 
mious  on  his  account,  procurea  him,  at 
Mation  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
ted  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
d  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
dge  of)  that  he  introducea  into  that  assem- 
nan  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  place 
ionaiy. 

lorin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands 
oar  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
fition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 

1  to  thenL  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
\  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
jrkhatanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 

strength  enough  to  support  the  journey, 
regimen  was  not  equally  effectual  to  pro- 
four  as  to  prevent  distempers :  and  being 
I  dd  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
is  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
f  Dodart,  whom  he  succceaed  in  1707. 
44 


When  Mr.  Toumefort  went  to  pursue  his  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Koyal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  troublp,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  name  of 
Morina  OrimtSiSf  as  he  named  others  the  Dodar^ 
to,  the  Fofotinc,  the  Bignonne,  the  Phelipee.  These 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monu- 
ment of^a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  A*tco- 
tiana  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacca 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea- 
sured with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medidne  bor- 
dering upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time 
all  his  practice  in  &e  dty,  and  confined  it  to  the 

gior  or  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  viflts  to  the 
otel  Dieu ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  wei^L* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con^ 
tinned  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
terai,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  I714L  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  without  any  distemper,  ana  mere- 
ly for  want  oi  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  hc«Jthy  life,  and 
a  genUe  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinaiy  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  tLe 
oSicea  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actness nearly  approaching  to  tmit  of  (he  plane- 
taiT  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two, 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  morning 
three  nouis  at  his  devotions^  and  went  to  the  H9> 
tel  Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and^  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.^  After  nis  re- 
turn he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weatner  walked  till  two  in 
the  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earfiest  and  strongest 
passion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  die  day,  if 
ne  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  Saul  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
physic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  re<jmrea. 
This  likewise  was  the  time  ne  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  expres- 
sion, "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honour; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour.''  It  is  easy 
to  conceive^  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  ncSt 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  visit 

*  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morin  le  (brUiddea,  I  beliers, 
by  every  writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  prsMrration  of 
health,  and  ia  directly  opposite  lo  thai  or  Conaro.  who 
by  hie  reoiroen  repaired  a  broken  constitution,  and  pro- 
tracted bM  life,  without  any  painful  inflrmitiea,  or  any 
decay  of  his  intellectual  abfliiiea.  to  more  than  ataundred 
years ;  it  Is  feneraily  agreed,  that  as  men  advance  io 
years,  they  ought  to  take  lif  hter  sustenancS)  and  in  Itas 
quantities ;  and  reason  saama  eaaily  to  discover  that  as 
tbe  concoctivepowers  grow  weaker,  they  onght  to  labour 
laaa.— Ong.  Edit, 
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Amonfi  tuB  Pftpen  was  found  a  Oreek  and 
LtJin  index  to  Hippocratea.  more  copious  and  ex- 
aet  than  that  of  rini,  which  he  had  finished  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work  required 
the  assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit.* 

There  is  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  (or  more  than  forty  years,  m 
which  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in 
.the  ooune  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and 


even  the  sudden  stonnt.  in  a  my  conunodleui 
and  concise  method,  which  exhibits,  in  little  loon^ 
a  great  train  of  diiSferent  obsenratioiie.  Whit 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  le« 
uniform  in  his  life,  and  whose  attention  had  beoi 
extended  to  common  objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  coUectioo  ef 
medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  libraiy  rated  at 
two  thousand  crowns;  which  make  it  eiidnl 
that  he  spent  much  more  npoD  hie  mind  than  1901 
his  body. 
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PiTBR  BvRMAN  wss  bom  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
S6th  day  of  June,  1668.  The  fiimily  from  which 
he  descended  has  for  several  generations  produced 
men  of  mat  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  his  father,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  m 
the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
was  equalW  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
lifcL  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
ana  the  learning  and  perspicuiQr  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  fenius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he 
was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
at  that  time  by  bis  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 
piety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  so  regu- 
lated, that  he  had  scarcely  aiw  reason  but  fiUal 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  of'^his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  bis  caoadty  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  tnrough  the  classes,  and  was  admitted 
mto  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
thouffh  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Osterdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that 
he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  acsire  to  de- 
beive  others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard tp  tne  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny  paths  of 
literature,  which  Burman  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two ;  and  we  must  doubtless 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or 
the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  fiur  surpassed 
by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
qoby,  and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency 

*  Thli  la  fin  instance  of  the  diepoeitlon  generally  found 
In  writera  of  li  vee,  to  exalt  ever^  common  occurrence  and 
action  into  wonder.  Are  not  indexes  dally  wriuen  by 
fnen  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  loud  applausea 
for  their  laboum  f—Qrig.  Ed>U 

f-Firet  printed  In  the  Gentleman*!  Magasine  for  1749. 


in  literature  is  exnected  fixmi  a  student. 
inff  to  be  admittca  into  a  Dutch  univenity.  '  It  ii 
tone  observed  that  in  the  universities  or  five^ 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  pfailologji  or 
humanity,  whose  employment  is  to  instnict  the 
younger  classes  in  ^mmar^  riietoric,  and  btn- 
miages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  stady  of  phi- 
losophy, till  they  have  pas^  through  a  course  el 
philological  lectures  and  exercises,  to  which,  in 
some  places^  two  years  are  commonly  aOotteo. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  wi& 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  exacts  from  the  youth,  who 
are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  depee  of  phiMo^ 
cal  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  lee* 
tures  in  philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  iii 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  odMr 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
university,  had  no  such  skill  in  lanjguages,  nor 
such  ability  of  composition,  as  are  frequenUr  to 
be  met  with  in  the  nigher  classes  of  an  En^iril 
school ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  modoralaly 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
Greek. 

In  the  universi^  he  was  committed  to  the  can 
of  the  learned  (rrevius,  whoee  regard  lor  Ih 
fiither  inclined  him  to  superintend  hie  stndieBwilii 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  eoon 
confirmed  and  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupil,  and  his  obserration  of  Iw 
diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  oontriboted  eoi- 
nently  to  quality  Graevius  for  an  instructor  «f 
youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  be  readily  dis- 
covered the  predominant  faculty  of  each  poA 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  natnre  nan 
allotted  him  to  any  species  of  literatani  and  by 
which  he  was  soon  aole  to  determine,  tntt  Bm^ 
man  was  remarkably  adapted  to  claaeictl  rtndlML 
and  predict  the  ^eat  aavances  that  he  wooU 
make,  by  industriously  pursuing  the  &ection  ii 
his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tntor  to 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  anpieiF 
tion,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attenoed  tiM 
lectures  of  Gne\ius,  but  made  use  of  eveiT  ether 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diugence 
as  mightjustly  be  expected  to  produce  an  aneoM> 
mon  proficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  deyret  of  ch^ 
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detl  Jnowltdlft  to  qndiQr  lum  for  biqiiiriei  into 
^Am  waknem,  1m  aiiiiliacl  htinBelf  to  the  study  of 
At  kv,  and  pnhBilwd  m  diasertation.  **  De  Vico- 
mA  HarfwBtatnfn,"  which  lie  publicly  defended, 
■nder  the  professor  Van  Muyden,  with  such  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  ap- 
plaoae. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 

nea  or  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 

tiier  improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  no- 

fiooa  formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 

test  part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 

len,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 

ler  M.  de  Voider^  whose  celebrity  was  so  great, 

that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 

was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  siitiicient, 

though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 

that  crowded  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  engrossed 

by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 

loose  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 

and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  better 

adapted;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Rye- 

knifs  eiplanatioos  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gro- 

•ofim's  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 

ifken  been  heard  to  acknowledge^  at  an  advanced 

iMu  Ae  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  oassed  a  year  at  Lcyden  with 

p9at  advantage^  ne  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 

■ore  applied  himself  to  philological  studies,  by 

the  assistance  of  Gnevius,  whose  early  hopes  of 

Mi  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 

that  ezoeUence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  16SS,  in  the  twentieth 
yesr  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  kunod  dissertation,  ''De  Transactionibus," 
wad  dflfeiided  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
•M  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
havinc  upon  Burman  that  efiect  which  has  been 
loo  oueu  observed  to  be  produced  in  others^  who, 
having  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  oi 
amhihon,  have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy- 
■ent  of  their  academical  dignities.  Burman  as- 
plied  Co  fiutber  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  aiK>rded,  travelledi  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
ho&  of  lame  and  learning. 

At  hie  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
■I  die  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
cansee  with  such  reputation,  ais  might  be  hoped 
W  a  men  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
as  taiTy  the  embellishments  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  cveiy  occasion 
tfai  fFBces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 


While  Barman  was  hastening  to  hich  reputa^ 
tian  in  the  courts  of  justice,  aM  to  those  nches 
aad  hoooura  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sum- 
aMoed  in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
■adertnke  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenms, 
an  oAoe  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
ha  oflOBpted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confi- 
dnco  and  esteem. 

WUle  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
■uned  Eve  Clotterooke,  a  young  lad  v  of  a  good 
faafliy,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
yooBg ;  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and  Caspar, 


lived  to  cooaole  tibair  mother  for  thair  &thai^ 
death. 

Neither  public  bnaineaa  nor  domeatic  caraa 
detained  Burman  from  the  proaecution  ofhis  lite- 
rary inquiries;  by  which  he  so  much  endeared 
himself  to  Gnevius,  that  he  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  ot 
eloquence  and  nistonr,  to  which  was  added,  aftei 
some  time,  tlie  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  afterwards  that  of  politics ;  so  various 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  extensive 
his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  iugh  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number 
of  his  auditors  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which 
the  proficioiicy  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac- 
cidental or  undeservea. 

In  1711  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Pa^ 
ris,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  confenipg  in  person, 
upon  niiostions  of  literature,  with  the  leamea 
men  of  tliat  place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiosity 
with  a  more  familiar  know&dge  of  those  writers 
whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visiting  the  Ubraries,  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  univcrsi^  allowed  him  to 
stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeksj,  wmch  he  emploved 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  libraries^  colUited  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  pnnted  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  observsr 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance, among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Montfaucon  ;  with  whom  he' 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  with  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller ;  but  their  dis- 
course turning  upon  ancient  leaminj;,  the  strmn- 
eer  soon  gave  such  proofs  ofhis  attamments,  that 
Montfaucon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra^ 
veller,  and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  scat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  oficrcd  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  the  Ubraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  ioumey  by  procuring  him  enter- 
tamment  in  all  tne  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  &vour  Burman  was  hindered  from 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utrecht  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  wliich  there  was  always  so 
ffreat  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
me  dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

Ho  had  already  extended  to  distant  parts,  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  ancient  history^  by  a 
treatise  "do  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romam.*^  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans  ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  andent  coins,  by  a  timet 
call«l  "Jupiter  Fulgurator ;"  and  atter  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  published  "  PhDBdrua»»  first 
with  the  notes  of  various  commentators,  and  after- 
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wardi  with  his  own,  Fe  nintfld  many  poems, 
made  many  oritioLS  upon  oifferent  subjet^  and 
procured  an  impression  of  the  episties  ojf  Gudius 
and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  emplojeiL  the  professor- 
ships of  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Grreek  lan- 
guage, became  vacant  ai  Xrcyden,  by  the  death 
of  rerizonius,  which  Burman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  university  to  ofier  him  upon 
▼eiy  generous  tenns,  and  which  after  some  strug- 
gles with  his  fondness  for  his  native  place,  his 
mends  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  irom  Leyden 
warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  lum  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro> 
nounced  an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  ofiice  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  "  De  publid  hu- 
manioris  DisciplinsB  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
munere  ;'*  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confined 
to  speculative  notions  on  that  subject,  having  a 
very  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  in- 
■tructions  to  the  difibrent  abilities  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  sufier  the  public  duties  of  thb  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  be  recited  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
others,  and  published  many  usefiil  editions  of  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes 
fix>m  varic^us  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
university,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  oecame  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  justly  claim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  stiU  increas- 
ing^ they  made  him  chief  hbrarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him.  as  it 
united  his  business  with  his  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
intending tne  library,  and  carrying  on  his  stuoies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exercises,  he  beg»n  to  be  aifiicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discovered  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturoing  his 
head  with  vertigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
in  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  ms  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed^ and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  till  at  bngth  his  left  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  his 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecommg  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
applied  himself  m  the  intenniasion  of  his  pains  to 
seek  for  oomfort  in  the  daties  of  religion. 

While  he  Uy  in  this  state  of  miseiy  he  received 


ao  account  of  the  pcomotioo  of  two  of  his 
grandsons,  and  a  catalogae  of  the  King  of 
France's  ubiary,  presented  to  him  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  King  hifnsel^  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  these  occasions  j  but  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
pasMd  on  the  31st  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  teD« 
perate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  I9 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  reUxation  asd 
amusement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  eadiaiist 
his  strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  mtap* 
missions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  rooet  ex* 
emplaiy  dilinsnccp  and  which  he  that  omita  wiU 
find  at  last,  mat  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  bj 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  lus  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  fiir  to  his  temper,  natu- 
rally satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  31> 
will  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  sob- 
jecls  of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pac^ :  ibr 
he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  disnmti- 
lation,  and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved 
a  settled  detestation  of  falsehood.  80  that  he 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  friend  or  enemy, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  flatter* 
ers,  but  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of  fiioida,  and 
so  constant  in  his  affection  to  thenij  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  fimiiharity  in  lui 
youth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  cooTOence  in 
his  old  age. 

His  abdities,  which  would  probably  have  eo^ 
bled  him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  leaning 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  reqoirM^ 
on  polite  hterature,  m  which  he  arrived  at  ntf 
uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appean 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  omaal 
productions.  His  style  is  uvely  and  mascoww^ 
out  not  without  harshness  ana  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  parity  wUdt 
some  writers  nave  attained.  He  was  at  leMt 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  bf 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  peiformanee% 
which  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  :  and,  if  reputation  be  estimatsd. 
by  usefulness,  ne  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in' 
tne  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  bap- 
pier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  eitfaff 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  bad  given  M ' 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  whidi  be  took 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a 
voluntary  declaration  ofliis  faith,  hie  hope  of, 
everlasting  salvation  from  the  revealed  piooMee 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  onr 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  dedantiiA 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  illness  was  tn 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  liiGft^. 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  vntnei^  hf^ 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
**  Ctuintilianus,"  8  vols.  4ta 
*' Valerius  Flaccus,"  [  Con 

''OvidiuL**  3  vols.  4ta 
**  PoetB  Latini  Minorea,"  9  v.  410. 
"  Bocbanani  Opeora,"  8  vols.  4ta 


SYDENHAM* 


iniBraAM  wu  bom  in  the  year  1624, 
1  Eafle  in  DoraetahircL  where  his 
iin  ^denham,  Elsq.  had  a  large  foi^ 
r  whose  care  he  was  educated,  or  in 
r  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether 
f  eariv  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
d  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  gave  any 
Ui  future  eminence  in  memcine,  no 
If  to  be  obtained.  We  must  there- 
that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vi^or- 
to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inouiries, 
iiggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  oreak- 
g  occafions  the  shackles  of  credulity, 
troois,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription, 
le  phantoms  of  hypothesis, 
■trongth  of  Sydennam's  understand- 
ncy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
ky,  micht  have  been  remarked  from 
ff  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  rea- 

•  ^  For  there  is  no  instance  of  anv 
htstoiy  has  been  minutely  related, 

b  every  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
f  iotelfectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
ke  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
■dence,  to  be  known  only  by  thdr 
p^  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
a  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
^  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
Aie,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
poblic  re^sters. 

M  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
UU  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 

0  continued  lonff ;  for  he  informs  us 
he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
itocement  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known 
B  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re- 

Ihat  long  series  of  public  commotion, 
mported  that  he  had  a  commission  in 
uiny,  but  no  particular  account  is 

1  military  conduct,  nor  are  we  told 

•  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
SI,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 


',  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
ifeaston  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
I  camp ;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at 
M^  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
■anal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 

nUion  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
datea^roduced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
mth  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
I  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
ft  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fre- 
duU  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what 
16  designed  to  follow.  The  young 
jng  that  he  was  undetermin^,  the 
nmended  physic  to  him,  on  what  ac- 


r  pnilxed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dr. 
forks,  bj  John  Swan,  M.  D.  of  Newcastle, 


count,  or  with  what  aigumeota,  it  is  not  related ; 
but  his  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advicey  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportumty  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  the  interval 
of  nis  absence  firom  the  university,  a  circumstance 
which  will  enable  us  to  confiite  many  fidse  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  con- 
fidently inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms,  [Pre- 
fact  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Small  Por,]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ; 
ana  afiirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  bv  him 
what  books  he  should  read  to  qual^  him  for  the 
same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  duixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Cluixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  the  re- 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  mi^t  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insmuate  tnat  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  praio- 
tice,  and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meanings  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  suly  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  negligent 
effusion^of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  em- 
ployment, and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome 
intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acooired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himsel£  He  could 
not  but  Know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  &lse;  for  he  declares^ 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversap 
tion  with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profession 
of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  it,  and 
spent  settral  years  m  the  tmivernty,  [aliquot  annos 
in  academica  paliestra,]  before  he  began  to  prae- 
tice  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled 
to  Montpellier,  as  Desault  relates,  [Dissertaiimk 
on  Consumptions^]  in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic:  so  far  was  Syden- 
ham fit>m  any  contempt  of  academical  institii- 
tions,  and  BO  far  fipom  thinking  it  renonahto  to 
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leant  phync  by  experiments  alone,  which  must 
necessaxily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the 
most  zealous  advocate  for  regular  education? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  moat  cautious 
and  most  industnous  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travd  for  further  instructions  from  one  uni- 
▼enitj  to  another  ? 

It  18  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Syden- 
ham was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his 
resolution  of  studying  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  other  foundatKin  than  one  expression  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation ; 
for  he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Uox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
thirty  years  had  intervened. 

WMtever  majr  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  nave  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  that  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  164S  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  autnor  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors;  and 
that  a  inan  eminent  for  inte^ty  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  wrew  wise  only  by  murder : 
ia  not  to  be  considerca  without  astonishment 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered, 
how  much  this  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of 
aome,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  wiUingly 
most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  inquiry ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  mterest  of  multitudes 
was  ena;^  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opimon,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
■tudied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illustrious  SydenhanL 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man. 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
kmg ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
oiia  experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  those  who  sliall  hereafter  assume 
the  important  province  of  siiperintending  the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  from  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  docs  not  appear  that 
ootire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
.  of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  lire  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble that  he.  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
dmamental  parts  of  general  hterature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profenion.  Those  therefore  who  were  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  JMLrtyf  and  represent  him  eaually  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  the  credit 
•f  Wiflittg  hii  own  woiks  in  the  language  in 


which  they  were  published,  and  aaaerted,  but 
without  proof^  that  they  were  composed  by  Um 
in  Englisii,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma> 
pletoft 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoflt  lived  and  was  frmiliar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  oa 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  ceo- 
sidcrably  distant  from  each  other,  we  naye  had  do 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  Uierelbio  cannot 
demonstrate  the  falsehoM  of  this  report :  but  ifik 
be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  mis 
should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  litds 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano* 
ther,  or  that  he  should  have  leisure  to  con&raeths 
same  ofllice  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be 
remembered  how  seldom  such  literary  combina» 
tions  are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  are  lor  the 
greatest  part  dissolved :  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurei 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic.* 

It  is  observable,  that  hn  Processus  Iniegri^  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  discoven  alooe  more  skiU 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  him  ;  and  it  surely  will  not  be  suspected^  that 
the  officiousness  of  his  friends  was  contmued 
after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
translated  only  that,  by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he 
might  secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writinss. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Siat  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  fanuliari^  ac- 
quainted, was  particulariy  versed  in  the  wntings 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philoaopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  aiylc^ 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  ^ve  him 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  b 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  l^  the  interest  of  a 
tion,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls*  College,  haymg 
submitted  by  the  subscription  req[nired  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  visitora  appointed  by  the  pailiameot, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossiUo  to  dis- 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prae- 
tice,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be> 
came  doctor  of  physic  at  CambiidgQ^  loeeired  a 
Ucense  fjx>m  the  college  of  physidaniL  and  Evel 
in  the  firet  degree  of  reputation,  and  the^pealeit 
afHuence  of  practice,  for  man^  yean,  witfaoot  any 
other  enemies  than  those  whicn  he  raised  hr  tw' 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  bri|^iter  hain  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  unprovements  of  his  scienor. 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  SDpported 
only  by  authority,  in  opposition  to  somid  reason 
and  indubitable  experience.  These  men  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  conceahng  their  nameiL  wlm 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  bafo  menkff 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  th^  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  reputatioii,  bj 


*  Since  the  foregoine  wb«  written,  we  have  Men  Mr. 
Ward's  Liret  of  the  Profeesors  of  Greriiaa  GoIls|t: 
who,  In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  m^e,  that  hi' MTV  Pf. 
Sydenham  published  his  OfrtervoAenaa  medfes  cAts 
morborum  aeutorum  fu'storiam  et  curatiomtmif  whlekbt 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at  tiM  dnrirs  oftht 
author  had  translated  them  into  Lathi ;  and  Ibat  ibi 
other  pieces  of  that  excellent  physieiao  wars  PaariMrf 
iiuo  that  language  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinl^  Col* 
le^e,  Cambridge,  a  student  in  physic  and  Mend  of  Dr. 
Mapletoft.  But  as  Mr.  Ward,  lika  ochars,  nedsen  v 
bring  any  proof  of  his  aaaertton,  the  qi 
fiiirly  t>e  decided  by  his  authorky.r-.OinJ^. 


CHEYNKL. 


Ml 


■If  or  zeatonng  the  health  of  others,  have  often 
been  honied  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 
Jife^  or  have  passea  many  of  their  years  under  the 
tannents  of  those  distempers  which  they  profess 
to  leUere.  In  this  number  was  Sydenham,  whose 
health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  ^ut,  to  which  ne 
wia  subject  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  which 
waa. afterwards  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
Ifaa  kidneyBy  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 


were  diatempera  which  even  the  art  of 
fljydaiiham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  core,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
tj  fan  preon>t8  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
It  leaat,  by  oia  example^  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  oeter  betrayed  anv  mdecent  impatience,  or 
vuMohr  dejectioo,  under  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported wmaelf  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
•Dd  tfaa  conaolationa  of  religion,  and  m  every  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  ffitttnfff 
of  others  with  his  osual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
liis  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St  James,  m  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
It  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  hia 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  ha 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God.  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becommg  the 
most  enlight^ed  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative^ 
smcere  and  religious;  qualities^  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  bun.  who  emulato 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 
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is  alwaya  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  iUostiioas  aaversaries,  that  the  combatant  is 
•qaaihr  immortalized  bv  conouest  or  defeat  He 
that  met  by  the  swora  of  a  bero  will  always  be 
■HBtioiied  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  foliowinjt; 
aeooont  is  offered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent among  his  own  partv,  and  had  qualities 
wUch.  emj^yed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have 
^iven  him  aome  claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  one 
■  nonr  ao  nrach  blinded  with  bigotiy,  as  to  imagine 
Ina  equal  either  to  Hammond  or  Chillingworth  ; 
nor  woold  hia  memory,  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
iOTed,  had  he  not,  by  bcin^  conioined  with  iuus- 
tDooaname&become  the  object  otpublic  curiosity. 

Fnaifcn  Chbtnel  was  bom  m  1608,  at  Ox- 
tMA  where  hia  &ther,  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who 
bad  been  feUow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  prac- 
liied  phyjric  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
•dncnted  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  cHy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623, 
beeame  a  member  of  the  university. 

II  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  W9in^  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1 629, 
fciB  motnerhad  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bvy^  whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
mamsge  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his 
mofher  being  now  alli^  to  Dr.  Bren^  then  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
vifonnsly.  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba^ 
tioner,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.^ 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
Iha  chorch  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
(Mbrd,  tiM[etfaer  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinned  in  ms  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
yasfs  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
Sfinity,  wfatcfa  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  dolled  bis  grace,§  for  disputing  concerning 
pndestinatioo,  contraiy  to  the  King's  injunctions. 

*  Fine  priotad  in  The  Student,  1751 — U. 

t  Yida  Wood's  Ath.  Ox^Orig,  Edit.        1  Ibid. 
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This  refiisal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingwortii ; 
'*  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangeroua  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no,  I  havn 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College^ 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  n^ 
house,  and  little  library :  I  know  when,  andwherei 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  eentmn 
plagas  Spartana  nolrilUate  concoquere.  I  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  of  anna,  i 
will  not  take  a  living  which  belonged  to  any  dvil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the 
much  neglected  commendam  of  some  lordly  pr^ 
late,  condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  hicheat  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  aome 
ofience  of  uie  first  magnitude.'' 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  hiniself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  modi 
weakened  ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand- 
in^at  a  proper  time,  satisfiiction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather^ 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant ;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  in- 
struction fix)m  them.  Whatever  he  believedy 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions,)  na 
thought  himself  obliged  to  proress :  and  what  be 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defeno  without  that ' 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary^  and  which,  though  it  waa  not  agrea- 
able  to  Mr.  Cheyners  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  uaefiil  associatd 
to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degreei^ 
where  she  never  could  have  forced  her  way  bjr 
argument  or  dedamatioo. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  as  gneraDyi 
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and  ofiennve  in  any  society,  but  in  a  place  of 
education  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  autho- 
rity  is  necessaiy  to  instruction,  whoever  endea^ 
Tours  to  destroy  subordination  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claimed  by  those  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  youth  is  committed  by  their 
country,  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may 
be  justly  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks 
himself  too  wise  to  be  covemea,  and  in  which  he 
is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionati  ve  to  learn. 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  or  Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  blamed  for  censuring  his  conduct, 
or  punishing  his  disobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
govern  him,  and  who  might  certainly  act  with 
equal  sincerity  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visiters 
are  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  af&irs  of  colleges,  when  tno  members  disa- 

gree  with  their  head,  or  with  one  another  ;  and 
le  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  will  easily 
incline  nis  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  place  without  finding  some  occa- 
sion for  debate ;  nor  debate  any  question  without 
carrying  opoosition  to  such  a'  length  as  might 
make  a  mocierator  necessary.  Whether  this  was 
his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  visiters'  authority  was  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is 
not  to  be  known  :  it  appears  onl^^,  that  there  was 
a  visitation,  that  ne  sunered  by  it,  and  resented 
his  punishmenL 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
flreat  value,  near  Banbuiy,  where  he  had  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
says,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at 
his  height. 

Had  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
creatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
have  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite ;  for 
they  were  both,  to  the  last  desree,  zealous,  active, 
ana  pertinacious,  and  would  have  afibrded  man- 
kind a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  oe  seen.  But  the  amusement  of  behold- 
ing the  struggle,  would  hardly  have  been  without 
danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated their  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  conflagration  of^  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
.declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
to  bishops,  htur]^es,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
■idered  as  one  o?  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party  ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the 
vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  con- 
■equence  of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for 
the  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
it  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
rits abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
exerted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  par^  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
BO  much  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  thiU,  having 
tikMi  the  covenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 


assembly  of  diyinea,  who  w«re  to  meet  at  WwU 
minster  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  di*eipGnt. 

This  distinction  drew  neceasaiily  upon  fann  the 
hatred  of  the  ca^&liers ;  and  his  living  being  not  6r 
distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  reeeived  t 
visit  from  some  of  Uie  troops,  who,  as  he  affiimi, 
plundered  his  house  and  drove  him  from  it  Hb  liv* 
mff,  which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  Ibifeited 
by  tiis  absence,  (thou^  he  was  not  suAred  to  con- 
tinue upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  deigyman,  of  whon 
he  says,  that  ne  would  become  a  sta^^  better  than 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  eonfnte 
nor  aamit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  wfaowu 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Spnex.  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  friends  in  a  naos 
where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  nttle  of  the 
power  of  religion  either  known  or  ^rmctiMd.  As 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  mhabitants  of 
Sussex  should  have  less  knowledge  or  viitat 
than  those  of  other  places,  it  maybe  suapected 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  where 
the  Presbyterian  discipune  or  principles  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  tnat  the  metho- 
dists,  where  they  scatter  their  opiniona,  represent 
themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  uncon- 
verted nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  aU  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particalar  tenets 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves the  great  instruments  of  aahwdon ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  all  plaoea  are  nof 
equally  enlightened  ;  that  in  the  most  civiliMd 
nations  there  are  many  comers  which  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  potiteoeaa  nor  re* 
ligion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  ben 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  wban^ 
in  1643,  he  preached  three  times  before  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  ftist  there,  as  was 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  siztoen  tot 
diers,  whose  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  inch, 
that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more  than  twe 
hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In  this  ioumey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingwoitii 
in  the  hanos  of  the  Parliament's  troope,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  acoonnt,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  leaned 
world  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  m  his  hfe  of  ChiffiBf- 
worth. 

With  reflfard  to  this  relation,  it  ma^  be  ubasrr- 
ed,  that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  ieaileia  veia- 
city,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  tUnks  1m 
cause  just,  and  his  l>ehaviour  without  repRMch ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  ooubting 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  rebtas :  for 
he  does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  cbalfenge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calonuiiea,  as 
to  sain  fix)m  others  that  applause  which  be  ■eems 
to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  faioMelf  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relatbn  is  credflile,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidraea 
which  cannot  be  refiitec^Mr.  Maixeam  seems  vsfj 
justly,  in  his  Ufe  of  Mr.  Chillingwoitii,  to  oppose 
the  common  report,  that  his  life  was  shoitsned  hj 
the  inhumani^r  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pn- 
soner  ;  for  Cneynel  appears  to  have  preserve^ 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  wUch 
be  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  bis  penoo, 
and  veneration  for  his  capadi^ ;  nor  does  bs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cruel  tohfan,  otherwia*  thsa^ 
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tfMdt  iMiWMiit  importunit]^  of  dispatation,  to 
irludi  he  wis  doubtlesn  incited  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  dangrer  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
withoat  renouncing  some  of  his  opinions. 

The  tame  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  ooQTert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  presenre  him  from  dying  before  he  was  con- 
Terted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
cude  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
eoniroodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  have  been 
miseaeonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten 
his  journey,  which  he  knew  woula  be  dans^erous ; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  b^  Chilling- 
worth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the 
liyinptcMns  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
nmtB;  and  when  death  left  no  other  act  of  kind- 
new  to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
boiialy  wbicn  some  would  have  denied  him. 

BLsTingdone  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  de- 
serves blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  he  interprets 
emy  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
tnous  to  discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which 
night  have  escaped  ibr  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
sion :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent maligmty,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
oolj  suspects,  with  tlic  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  openly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  he 
siiows  himflKelf  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Chevnel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
■atwal  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Essey,  and  added  the  praise 
of  ralour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  b^  his  personal  bravery,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that 
lb  commends  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
as  moch  respect  as  those  of  the  general  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
bj  any  danger,  and.  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
aKours^edhy  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
iff  an  onusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  His 
nnrioes  of  all  kinds  were  thought  ^  so  much 
ioqwitance  by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed 
ipon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This 
mmg  was  of  the  value  of  700!.  per  annmn,  from 
whira  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
hpihjf  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
m  or  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
wnetbeTy  in  accepting  this  prefennent,  Cheynel 
did  not  Violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
■otsoffisr  his  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
teaptetions  of  wealth. 

In  i6#L  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
ef  tbePianiament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Um- 
tnritjr  was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
w^  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion; being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
tiie  noht  -of  the  membeis  of  the  University,  that 
IhdraiDCtiine  might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the 
changes  which  were  intended. 

Wnen  they  anived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
deeate  their  commission,  by  possessing  them- 
•ehres  of  the  pulpits ;  but,  if  tlie  relation  of 
Wood  *  is  to  be  remrdcd,  were  heard  with  very 
fitde  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accus* 
to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  litmfy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  offended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  ^m 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  wUfi 
they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
uberance of  those  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter 
for  the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the  Padiril 
ment  and  army  ;  and  at,  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omisnon 
of  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

But  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reforma- 
tion; and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  interrofi[atories  and  exhorta- 
tions, they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  free^ 
ing  tender  ctmscicnces  from  scruple^  sC  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri* 
ated,  was  called  the  SScrvpU-shop. 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  afler^'ords  printed,  and  is  ascribed  bj 
Wood  to  Mr.  Cheynel.  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  ad- 
mit great  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  ol 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,  brought  thither.  But  their  tranouillity  was 
quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of^  tiie  Inde* 
pendents,  whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  veiy  industriously  propa^ 
gated  by  the  discourses  of  William  Earbuiy,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who, 
one  day,  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  hit 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  the  resolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  ^le 
dignity  and  ofiice  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  &> 
pute  with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyte- 
rians, whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministers 
among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he  affiflfhsd 
not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  length 
they  apeed  to  examine  the  pdnt  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accordingly^  they  appointed 
the  T2th  of  November  for  an  inquiry,  **  Whether, 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  omce  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons  7" 

On  the  day  lixed  the  antagonists  appeared,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine  whicn  they  had  engaged  to  ex- 
amine, but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition| 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  ne  chan^d 
since  their  agreement;  and  at  lenstlvcoe  sulmers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  t>e,  *'  Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  moi9 
rifiht  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than,  anv 
ouer  man  that  is  a  Christian?*'  This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemence 
and  confusion,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
enga^  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Pretty 
bytenans,  whence  they  themselves  received  thdf 
orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any  other  per- 
sons? This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them 
to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themsehrea 
to  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  fion 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fto> 
ouently  condemned  Episoopacy  as  contnury  tm 
Christianity;  nor  duist  they  deny  it,  beotnso  thif 
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ought  have  been  confuted,  and  must  at  once  have 
■unk  into  contempt  The  soldiery  seeing  their 
p^]ejdtY,  insulted  them :  and  went  away  boast- 
ifg  of  their  victory ;  nor  aid  the  Presbytenans,  for 
voroe  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  easing 
consciences. 

•  Eari>ui^  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  not  his 
%wn  abihties,  but  the  subtilty  ot  the  soldier  had 
procured  him,  began  to  vent  nis  notions  of  every 
kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  asserted,  tliat 
**  the  Saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine 
nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  mani- 
fest'* At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  him  tlie 
dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predic- 
tions relating  to  the  afiairs  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
bis  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
their  pulpits ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him 
to  a  disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his 
first  appearance  in  St  Mary's  church  addressed 
his  audience  in  the  following  manner: 

''Christian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  man- 
kind, am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of 
my  cell  into  this  public  assembly,  by  the  double 
chain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from  the  pul- 
pit I  have  been  charged  with  nercsy ;  I  have 
been  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here  then  I  stand  in 
defence  of  myself  and  my  doctrine^  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that  I  claim 
not  the  office  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  out- 
wtsd  call,  though  I  formerly  received  ordination, 
noyr  do  I  boast  of  iUuminationy  or  the  knowledge 
of  fur  Saviour,  though  I  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  others,  and  formerly  by  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  tiiat  I  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing, 
nor^ would  I  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
qinfer  and  seeker.** 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position  in  strong- 
er terms,  and  with  additions  equally  detestable, 
which  Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence 
which,  in  so  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser- 
tions might  naturally  exate.  The  dispute,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel, 
who  was  veiy  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
hours,  and  tnen  both  the  controvertists  grew 
weary,  «nd  retired.  The  Presbyterians  afler- 
waras  thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  bv  power  than  by 
argment;  and,  by  soliciting  (General  Fairfax, 
procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
pate  under  the  title  of  "Faith  triumphing  over 
^rior  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,'*  &c. ;  nor  can 
It  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  encaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
flbo.  Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  before  pubhshed 
Us  Practical  Catechism,  in  \duch  Mr.  Chey- 
nel, aocofding  to  his  custom,  found  many  errors 
implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was 
much  read,  thought  it  convenient  to  censure  it  in 
tbe  Dulpit  Of  Uiis  Dr.  Hanunond  being  inform- 
ed, deared  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  ob- 
jectiootj^  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  xetumed  an  an- 
■wer,  written  with  hb  usual  temper,  and  therefore 
•omewliat  penrene.  ThecoAtrovenywaadniwn 


out  to  a  consideFable  length;  and  the  papen  oa 
both  sides  were  aflerwanls  made  public  tyy  Dl 
Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vigo- 
rously carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  visitors.  The  ceneral  process  ot 
the  visitation,  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  address  by  which  the  inquiry  was  de- 
layed, and  the  steadiness  with  which  it  was  op- 
posed, which  are  very  particularly  related  by 
Wood,  and  ailer  him  by  Walker,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  more  to 
Dr.  C  hey n  el's  life  than  to  those  of  his  associates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  with  some  of  their  most  unjustifia- 
ble measures.  He  was  accused  of  proposing  that 
the  members  of  the  University  should  be  denied 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  was  lampooned  by 
name  as  a  madman,  in  a  satire  written  on  the 
visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  his  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
decency,  when  tliey  came  in  competition  with  his 
passions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors, 
beinc  offended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean 
of  Ciiristchurch,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, having  first  deprived  him  of  his  vice-chan- 
cellorsliip,  determined  aflerwards  to  dispossess 
liim  of  his  deanery ;  and,  in  the  course  of  thdr 
proceedings,  thougnt  it  proper  to  seize  upon  his 
chambers  in  the  college.  This  was  an  act  which 
most  men  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the 
officers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it ;  but  Chey- 
nel's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct 
He,  and  three  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  de- 
manded admission ;  which  being  steadily  refused 
them,  they  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  file  of 
soldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pickaxes. 
Then  entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodging^ 
Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at  London,  and  ofdered 
her  to  quit  them  ;  but  found  her  not  more  obse- 
quious than  her  husband.  They  repeated  thor 
orders  with  menaces,  but  were  not  aole  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired,  and  left 
her  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  possession,  which  Mn, 
Fell,  however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  received  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  who  having,  like  the  others^  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect,  treated  her  with  reproach- 
fill  language,  and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiert 
to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  of 
doors.  Her  daughters,  and  some  other  gentler 
women  that  were  with  her,  were  afterwards  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted, 
without  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the  house 
again  with  less  difficulty,  at  some  other  time :  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fe^i 
lived  to  be  restored  to  his  deaneiy. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chanceUor,  Chernd, 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  had  the 

Crovincc  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
is  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this 
speech,  wnich  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
iq|ide  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of'^the  beadles  he  ohaemiB,  thcK 
"some  are  stained  with  double  guilty  thtt^Bpna 
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lie  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been 
made  use  of  as  crutches,  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes  ;"  ana  he  remarks 
of  the  book  of  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
**  the  i^orant  may  perhaps  admire  the  splendour 
of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  ft\e  real 
treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted  to 
the  desree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his 
ffrace  nad  been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he 
uien  aulKred  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
brterian  doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  degree 
should  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was 
refused  it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did  not 
secure  him  from  being  soon  afler  publicly  re- 
proached as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  derived  of'^his 
leve/iues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  invested  ;  who,  with  his  usual 
eof^ess  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the 
lodgings  soon  afler,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Chevnel,  it  was 
thorefbre  desired,  by  the  conmiittee  of  ll'arliament, 
that  the  visitors  would  recommand  him  to  the  lec- 
tnieship  of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was 
at  that  time  the  same ;  and  he  had  now  the  plea- 
mre  df  prop«igating  his  dariing  doctrine  of  pre> 
destioation,  without  interruption,  and  without 
danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success, 
there  b  little  reason  for  douoting  that  he  gave 
war  to  hu  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  him- 
wm  in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
wludi  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
B  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Arch-visitor;  an  appellation  which  he 
■eems  to  have  been  industrious  to  deserve  by  se- 
venty and  inflexibility  :  for,  not  contented  with 
dM  eommission  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
•beady  received,  he  prociu-ed  six  or  seven  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
Aoase*!  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  au- 
thoiity  of  a  committee,  and  firom  them  obtained  a 
mora  extensive  and  tjrrannical  power,  by  which 
the  visitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  solemn 
Lemrtu  and  Covenant  and  the  ntfrativt  Oath  upon 
•n  the  members  of  the  Universitv,  and  to  prose- 
cate  those  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a 
citation,  at  whatever  distance  the^  might  be,  and 
whatever  reason  they  might  assign  for  their  ab- 


By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
fiom  the  University,  whose  places  he  suppUed 
ifidi  men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very 
industrious  to  draw  from  other  parts,  witli  pro- 
mises of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  them  out 
of  the  spoils  (^  heretics  ana  malignants. 

Having  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those  opi- 
moos  which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or 
at  least  obliged  those  who  would  not  recant,  to 
an  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisuro 
6r  employments  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
with  mater  commendation.  About  this  time, 
'  Sdcinian  writers  began  to  publish  their  no- 
^ '"  great  boldness,  which  the  Presbyterians, 


considering  as  heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  n^ 
cessary  to  confute  ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  wlm 
had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  was  desireL 
in  1649,  to  write  a  vindication  oi  the  doctrine  9f^ 
the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  published  * 
the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  soms 
Socinian  tenlts  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  maflf, 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  fran  ' 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  King,  but  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disabled  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  Dr.  Cheynel  b  said  to 
have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to  him  in 
the  controversy,  and  wss  answered  bv  him  only 
with  an  opprobrious  book  against  the  Presbyterian 
clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  St  John's,  and  the 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because 
ne  would  not  take  the  engagement ;  and  gave  a 
proof  that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  itf  a 
cause  which  he  believed  just  We  have,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  question  his  resolution,  whatever  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  he  feared  affliction  more  than  danger,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  borne  persecution  Jiimself 
for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  pcffsecuta 
others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion  ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which 
he  thenceforward  confined  his*  labours,  and 
where  he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calanry 
affirms,  very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  being  his  peculiar  character  to  ^ 
warm  and  zealous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  incresised  by  tha 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  h^ 
hved,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopu- 
lar nature  of  some  of  his  employments  exposed 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that 
he  was  for  some  years  disordered  in  his  under- 
standing, as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  such  difference  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  opposite  prindples.  Wood  appears  to  think, 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  in 
a  great  part  of  his  life  ;  Calamy,  that  it  was 
only  transient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  that  fury  with  which  his  Itindest 
friends  confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occa- 
Wood  declares  that  he  died  little  batter 


sions. 


than  distracted ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  peifectTy  re- 
covered to  a  sound  mina  before  the  Restoration,  at 
which  tune  he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  being  turned  out  of  his  living  at  Petworth^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  tilP 
the  general  ejection  of  tlie  nonconformists ;  and 
it  is  not   unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  car- 
riage, and  the  known  virulence  of  his  temp«r, 
might  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  wil- 
ing to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  persecutio^ 
which  he  had  so  furiously  incited  ai^inst  othersf  ' 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  particu- 
lar account 

Afler  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  hift  death 
which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  small  village  near 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him  in  the. 
triumphs  of  nis  party  ;  having  been  remalkable, 
throughout  his  life,  (or  hospitality  and  contempt  . 
of  money. 


CAVE* 


Thb  curiosity  of  the  public  seeoM  to  demand 
the  history  of  eroy  man  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence  ;  and  few  hves  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  if  all  those  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from  him 
should  retain  so  much  kindness  for  their  bene- 
factor as  to  inquire  al\er  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. 

Edward  Cave  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Joseph) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
Cave*s-in-the-IIole,  a  lone  house  on  the  street 
road  in  the  same  countv,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  occupier ;  but  (lavinff  concurred  with  hi? 
elder  brother  m  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  small 
hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  strength  and  rustic  intrepidity.     He  lived  to  a 

Eeat  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 
B  son. 

It  was  fortunivte  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
a  disposition  to  filorary  attainments,  he  was  not 
cut  off  by  the  porerty  of  his  parents  from  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its 
foundation,  a  right  to  be  iuAtructed,  was  then  in 
Ivfih  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to 
ilfioso  care  most  of  the  neighbouring  famihes,  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
generosity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young 
Cave ;  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  quick 
progress  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  re- 
eommended  him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
•cholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  du- 
ration. Cave's  superiority  in  literature  exalted 
him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who 
were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations  j 
and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  ha|^ 
pens,  whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was 
imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or 
•mall,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscarriage  the  fault  was  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer; 
not  because  ne  was  more  apparently  criminal 
than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily 
retched  by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holvock  withdrew  his  kindness  visibly  from 
him,  andf  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely 
deaenre ;  and  which  surely  he  would  have  for- 
bome,  had  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 


*  This  life  fixft  appeared  in  the  Gentleman 'o  Magazine 
Ibr  1764,  and  la  dow  printed  from  a  cop/  rcviaird  by  the 
aother,  st  my  request,  in  liSl.— N. 


influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  reaistod ;  aad 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  of 
virtue  are  betrayed  to  acts  mora  atrodons  than 
the  robbery  of  a  hen  roost,  by  a  desire  of  pleasing 
their  superiors. 

Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
Cave  obstnictcd  the  discipline  of  tiie  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unreason- 
able  tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  wnen  his  dih« 
gence  hacTsurmountcd  them,  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  tbia  persecutioii 
a  while,  and  then  lefl  the  school,  and  the  hope  of 
a  literary  cduoation,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihooo. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
cise. He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  a 
journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  his 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over 
the  excisemen  in  grammatical  disputadona  But 
the  insolence  of  his  mistress,  who  employed  him 
in  scr\'ile  drudgery,  quickly  dis^sted  him,  and  hs 
went  up  to  London  in  quest  of^more  suitable  em- 
ployment 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at 
the  Bank  side,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  hkin^ 
is  said  to  have  ^ven  hopes  of  great  mercantuo 
abilities  ;  but  this  place  he  soon  lel^  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  ana  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formeiiy 
qualified  by  a  literary  education,  and  wUchwaa 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em* 
ploymentfor  his  scholastic  attainments*  Hsr% 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  their 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habttatioD. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestic  tu- 
mults he  was  soon  released,  having  in  only  two 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  ha 
was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  oondnct  a 
printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  a  public  controversy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverse- 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  quitted  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance^  and  married 
a  young  widow,  with  whom  he  hvcd  at  Bow. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  woiked  aa 
a  journeyman  at  the  printing-house  of  Mr.  Baiw 
ber,  a  man  much  distinguished,  and  employed  by 
the  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at  that  time  so 
much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  w^  for  soma 
years  a  writer  in  **  MistV  Journal  ;'*  whidi,  thoo^ 
he  afterwards  obtained,  by  his  wife's  interest,  a 
small  place  in  the  Post-office,  he  for  some  tuaa 
continued.  But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and  coo* 
versation,  however  mean,  in  time  persuasiva^  ki 
by  degrees  inclined  to  another  paity ;  in 


CAVB. 


MwTCi^  he  was  ihrajFi  Bodeimti^  Ihoa^  ■toady 


Wkon  1m  wai  admHtad  into  the  Post-office,  he 
eootinued,  at  his  intervala  oC  attendance,  to 
aeicise  his  tnde,  or  to  employ  hotoelf  nith  some 
trpographical  business.  He  corrected  the  "  Gra* 
flos  ad  Farnassum  ;**  and  was  hberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
"Account  of  the  Criminals^"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerabie  sale;  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his 
haoda,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memory.  By  the  correspondence  which 
hu  place  in  the  Post-omce  faciUtated,  he  procured 
ooontry  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  to 
a  Journalist  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
lad  fiimness;  and  often  stopped  franks  wnich 
weie  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal  This  raised  many  com- 
Diaints,  and  having  stopped,  amonr  others,  a 
nank  given  to  the  old  dutchess  of  Marlborough 
hj  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privilc^,  and  accused, 
1  suppose  very  unjustly,  ot  opemng  letters  to  de- 
tect tbem.  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  dedin'mg  their  questions  by 
pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
be  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
Imneelf  (uscharged  from  his  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
soffideot  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
cffioe,  and  began  tne  <*  Gentleman's  Magazine,** 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is 
known  whoever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  be  paned  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  foitune  which  he  left  beliind  him,  which, 
thoosh  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
laal^  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
jaoiecta,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 


"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,**  which  has  now 
sobsbted  fifty  years,  and  still  contines  to  enjoy 
diafiivonr  dT'the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 
eesrfttl  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  record,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  CaTCy  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  ne  found ;  and 
Qthera  bad  so  little  prospect  of  its  conseauence, 
that  though  be  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
then  thoou^t  it  worth  the  trial.  That  the}^  were 
not  icatzamed  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  Jesi^,  was  sufficiently  apparent 
as  won  as  that  design  began  to  be  gainful ;  for 
ia  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  peiiabed ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  association  of  booksellers, 
and  dreulated  wiUi  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade^  exempted  himself  from  the  general  frite 
of  Cave's  invaaers,  and  obtained,  thciigh  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  salcf 

ws»  Mid  Ui  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ; 
vfth  truth  be  now  repeated. 
LeodoD  Ma|;eslne  ceased  to  exist  in  1785.— If. 


Ctf«  nam  b^fui  to  mmsn  to  pupulMity ;  ind 

beinff  a  greater  lorsr  or  poetiy  than  any  otfas 
art,  he  sometimes  ofiered  subjeeta  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  perCbrmers.  The 
first  prize  was  50/.,  for  which,  being  but  newly  ' 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence 
of  50i.  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  theUngdom  to  appear  as  competitors; , 
and  offered  the  allotment  ot  the  pnze  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  time  carne,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before  ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.*  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  w^ondered  for  a  while ;  but  his 
natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in* 
dustry  to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  tilK  in  1751,  his  wife  nM 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  hia 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  af\er  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  Ml. 
by  drinking  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhcear^nd 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  di«l  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  annual  collection.! 


*  The  determination  wae  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Moid* 
mer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  waa  mada, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Oent.  Mag.  toI.  tI.  p.  59. — N. 

t  Mr.  Cave  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  8l  James, 
Clerlcenwell,  without  an  epitaph  ;  but  the  followinf  In* 
acription  at  Ru^by,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkeaworth, 
is  here  tranacribed  from  the  *'  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow^ 
yer,"  p.  83. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH   CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish : 

Who  departed  this  Life,  Nov.  18tb,  1747, 

Aged  ^i  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  humble  itatloo  § 

But 
Wustry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Natart, 
^  And 

Temperance  blessed  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  vk  ae  an  alfectionatt:  Fathff, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deservtrd  emin«>nce  of  hia  eldeat  Sea 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connexion, 

By  tlie  native  force  of  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  onlv  by  a  classical  education, 

Which  he  received  at  the  Orammar-aehool 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  \ 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  hia  iamily. 

Here  also  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cate, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cavc. 

Who  died.  May  2d,  1757.  aged  63  yeara; 

And  who,  havii  g  sunrived  his  eldeat  brolhtr 

EnWAKD  Cavk, 

Inherited  from  hiui  a  competent  estate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefiutor, 

Ordered  this  monumeni  to  perpetual*  his  - 
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KINQ  OF  PRUSSIA. 


He  was  a  man  of  a  large  etature,  not  only  toll 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  generally  health- 
ful, and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total  abstinence  both  from 
stronff  liquors  and  animal  fix>d.  From  animal 
food  lie  abstained  about  four  years,  and  from 
strong  liquors  much  longer ;  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued unconquered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very 
uncommon;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
expense  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ;  but 
his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid ;  but  he 
always  went  forward,  though  he  moved  slowly. 

Tile  same  chillness  of  mmd  was  observable  in 
his  conversation  :  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention  ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  execute 

He  lived  a  paU'iarch  in  his  numerous  race, 
And  show'a  in  ciiarity  a  chri^ian's  grace  : 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels  he  knew ; 
Hia  hand  was  open,  and  his  lieart  was  true : 
In  what  he  gain  d  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 
4  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
HjM  rest  his  clay !  his  soul  must  ever  rest, 
'Vnib  blessed  when  living,  dying  must  be  blest.— N. 


M 


the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never  to  have 

heard. 

He  was,  consistenUy  with  his  ^neral  tranqol* 
lity  of  nund,  a  tenacious  main  tamer,  though  DOt 
a  clamorous  detaander  of  Iiis  right  In  his  youth 
having  summoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  con- 
cert measures  against  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  haransned 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  determinea  to 
resist  all  future  invasions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
offices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  liieet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeatiSl  their 
claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Ma^ 
zines  would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active  ;  yet  many  instances  might  be 
given,  where  both  his  money  and  his  dihger.ce 
were  employed  liberally  for  others.  His  erunitj 
was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deUberate;  but 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  d(s 
hberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little 
at  a  time,  bht  that  little  he  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last  His  afiTections  were  aot 
easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickl?  dis- 
covered. His  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  iaulti, 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  be  wa^  as  the^ 
who  best  knew  him  have  most  lamented. 


KING    OF  PRUSSIA.* 


Charles  Frederick  the  present  king  of  Pnis- 
sia,  whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was  born,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1711-ll.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  re- 
markable has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father.  ^^ 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposlmn 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  eamesUjr  engaged  in  litUe  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared  ; 
and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
Hit  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
/did  not  always  forbear  to  the  Ctuecn  and  Prin- 
cesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  differ  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  wiih  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 

•  Ftost  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for  1755 H. 


ces  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  f(tf> 
bear  to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  there* 
fore  brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above 
the  common  miUtary  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendatioa 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  nad  ther^re  such  a 
collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  be  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father's  nabiU- 
ments. 

In  all  tills  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  thers 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when  once 
it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  common  men.  But  the  king's  military 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more  pernicious,  at 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of^which  he  made 
no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  taw  a 
boy,  whose  form  and  sprightliness  promised  a 
future  soldier,  he  ordered  a  Icind  of  badge  to  bt 
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t  bb  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked  out 
lervice,  like  the  eons  of  christian  cap- 
[*urieey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden 
B  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 
raa  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
Imost  of  hb  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
therwise  perhaps  no  very  great  politician, 
B  rich  was  to  be  powcrlul  ;  but  that  tlie 
a  kinff  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
ijects,  ne  wanted  either  ability  or  oenevo- 
DUiderstand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
from  every  kind  of  commodity  and 


ID,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea- 
tn  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
ch  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
oercp,  or  commerce  continued  without 
t  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Eager 
I  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he 
joy  at  every  receipt,  and  thought  himself 
py  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 
ich  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
ided,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre- 
lappens,  the  offences  of  wnich  he  com- 
sre  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind,  it  is 
to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
i  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  terri- 
d  to  seek  a  refuge  among  tlie  neighbour- 
idred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
tion  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
J  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's 
r  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him 

return. 

tsign,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
r  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
rhom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and 
laving  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of 
,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
aiircs.  A  prince  cannot  leave  lus  coun- 
the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Some- 
B  to  be  pronded,  and  something  to  be 
And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
s  necessary,  and  therefore  was  con- 
to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret ; 
lerity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
li  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
a  fnend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
er  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
I  informed  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
nd  his  favourite,  a  httle  before  the  time 
or  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
in  different  places. 

ife  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
>f  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  those 
nbition  or  affection  combines  with  them. 
§f  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  time, 
Ml  at  Uberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
Bd  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  cx- 
dw  cause  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king 
id  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
>  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
I  tfana  t3rrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
teaded,  leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
tions  made  in  the  prison,  which  were 
dfl  printed,  and  among  others  an  admoni- 
llie  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  sufffered, 
later  in  himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
nmdence  is  discoverable  in  erery  thing 
i. 

cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
ied  no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  in- 


fluence not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the  only 

act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy, 
perhaps  more  tnan  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  I 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
order,  notwithstanding  ail  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  th:it  operate  in  other  countries, 
and  other  judicatuiM,  was  publicly  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  fed  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Elizabetlia  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Bevercn.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father's 
command,  but  without  possessing  for  her  either 
esteem  or  affection,  and  considering  the  daim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
life  of  his  father  refrained  from  her  bed  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Berlin,  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  often 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  dB» 
sire  her  affection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  of  sollening :  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldom 
produce  great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  within  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  perseverance  should  press  forward  m  con- 
tempt of  flattery  :  and  that  he  in  whom  mode- 
rate acquisitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodigies, 
should  exact  from  himself  that  excellence  of 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  partis  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
conttbution  of  accident,  and  part,  ve^  often 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  ot  voluntary  elec- 
tion and  regular  design.  The  Kins  of  Prussia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  dihgence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  tnat  which  he 
then  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappincss  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematktl 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  hves.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  : 
the  acq^uisitions  of  kmgs  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  he  not  on\y  understands, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  in  the  highest 
perfection  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  r^gal  cen- 
sure of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be  anhamad 
to  play  so  well. 
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He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
youth  an  advanta^  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematics.  The 
necessity  of  passing  his  timB  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a 
lower  station,  made  nim  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  life,  and  with  the  i^cnuine  passions, 
interests,  desires,  and  distrsescs,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help,  from  temporary  infeUcity, 
Me  the  world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every 
thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  force  of  curiosity.  I  have  always  thought 
that  what  CromweQ  had  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  Irst  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued:  in  that  state  ho  learned  his 
art  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  zeal  to  xeaC  and 
make  one  enthusiast  destroy  another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bom  to  fairer  opportunities  of  using 
thtm,  brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
may  be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740^  the  okl  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
ronghneas,  reproaching  his  physicians  in  the 
grossest  terms  with  their  unskiffulness  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  sub- 
mission which  IS  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs:  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hoffman 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
eass  to  bis  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injniions  language.  Hoffman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fossor  by  his  majesty's  bounty;  but  that,  it  his 
abilities  or  integnty  were  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
umI  that  he  ooold  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  rei^t 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
q«ested  him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
him  strengtl^  grew  at  last  sensible  tliat  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to4iis  bod,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  him,  of 
■hiflb  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
oontinttal  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
etponrnd  wife.  The  prince  gave  hhn  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
right  or  power  l^  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  rcwiment 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great 
emeelations,  whkm  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
famei'B  fiuiltt  produoad  many  advantages  to  the 
fint  years  of  his  rdgiL  He  had  an  army  of 
■Sffwuty  thousand  men  weU  disciplined,  witooat 
■ly  impntatkm  of  ■•▼•Hty  to  himself;  and  wae 
of  a  vast  treasmw^  without  tha  enma  or 


reproach  of  raishig  it  It  was  pnbBdjr 
our  House  of  Commois,  tliat  he  had  eight  nlL 
lions  sterling  of  our  money ;  but  I  believe  he  thit 
said  it^  had  not  considered  how  difficultly  eii^ 
millions  would  be  found  in  all  lie  PrussMm  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  not  see  by 
that  which  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  in 
England  of  millions  with  great  familiarity,  and 
imagine  that  there  is  the  sameaffluence  of  money 
in  other  countries,  in  countriea  whose  mann&o* 
turcs  are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  neoea8arily,«doaies- 
tic.  The  king,  being  now  no  longer  nnder  in- 
fiuence,  or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  act 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  posseaaed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of 
Prussia.  The  papers  of  those  times  exhibited  ffie 
conversation  or  tneir  first  interview;  as  if  the 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  ailenoe,  would  not 
accommodate  a  difference  with  his  wife,-  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  quean,  bat  whether 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment ;  for  some  reomits 
being  offered  him,  he  rejected  them ;  and  tliEs 
body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  moul- 
derra  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  ratpact,  ct^ 
derod  that  she  should  bear  the  title  or  <^iiecii* 
mother^  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as 
His  Majesty^  she  should  only  call  hhn  Smu 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  between  Berim 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  military  service,  suirounded  his 
coach  and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king!  deliver  as 
from  our  slavery."  He  promised  tbam  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badge 
should  be  taken  of£ 

He  still  continued  that  correspondanaa  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  ha  was  priooe; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scl^Urs,  a  race  of  moitah 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  aa  a  maa 
Ukely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage^  and  ta 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go* 
vem  with  very  little  ministerial  asastanca:  ha 
took  cognizance  of  eveiy  thin^  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contrarieties  of  btartit 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  pubhe  good 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  baniabad  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  fiither,  as  one 
that  had  betrmftd  Ms  master  md  ahuMtd  kii  fnuf. 

He  then  declued  his  resolution  to  grant  a 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and  WMOfoag  other 
Eberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profession 
of  Freemasonry.  It  is  the  great  taoC  of  his 
character  that  he  has  given  reaaoit  to  doobt, 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  effect  of  dmri^or 
indifference ;  whether  he  means  to  aappcni  good 
men  of  every  religbn,  or  considers  all  reUgiooi  as 
equally  gooo. 

There  had  subsisted  for  soma  tuna  fai  PlttMia 
an  order  called  the  Order  fer  fVwoiir,  whMi,  ae- 
cording  to  its  denomination,  had  bean  eonfeanred 
with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  maCitatad 
the  Order  for  MerU^  with  whidn  ha  Imnaarsd 
those  whom  he  consKlered  as  deserving.  Theia 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  auiBcisBfly 
recompensed  by  this  new  title ;  but  ha  yf^m  aal 
very  ready  to  grtnt  peeoniaiT  lawnfdtL  Thsss 
who  wafa  maat  m  his  fiiTonr  M 
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^gwtod  with  muffbozef  on  whidi  was  inacribed, 
dmiiie  muf^ente  U  prix. 

lie  was,  however,  charitable,  if  not  libpral,  for 
kt  ordered  tk»  ma^strates  of  the  several  diatncts 
to  be  very  attentive  tn  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
if  the  funds  established  for  that  use  were  not 
lofficient,  permitted  that  the  dcHciency  should  be 
•applied  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Roilin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
eooliBuance  of  their  friendship  ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Jdanpertais,  the  principal  oi  the  French  acade- 
micians, who  passed  a  wmter  in  La  pland,  to  verify, 
bj  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
^e  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  and 
great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
bterary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
ttian  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
bim  Ibrget  his  interest.  He  began  by  reviving  a 
daim  to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in  Uie 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Lietre.  When  he 
sent  bis  commissary  to  demand  me  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  liim  admission,  de- 
claring that  they  acknowledged  no  soveteign  but 
the  bishop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charged  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
•ct  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
opon  a  grant  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Spain  j  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  amive  a  century,  and  that 
be  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  House  of  Branc^nburgh  had 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory, 
be  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  ofier- 
ed,  to  purchase  that  claim  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the 
confusion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
rales  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  different 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  tnere  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can 
commonly  bo  produced.  So  long  a  prescription 
■opposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants ; 
andthat  acquiescence  supposes  also  Some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknown^  fpr  which  the  claim  was 
fofbome.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
as  valid  in  the  controversy  between  these  sove- 
reigns, may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bishop*s 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  tern- 
toryhad  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  hot  saSbr  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  bishop  with 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feu- 
dal laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
was  withheld  firom  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
Ibffo^  he  immediately  despatched  two  thousand 
■nldien  into  the  controverted  countries,  where 


of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabi- 
tants forced  the  bishop  to  reUnquish  them  to  the 
quiet  government  of  Prussia. 

This  w  s  but  a  petty  acquisition:  the  time 
was  now  come  when  tlie  King  of  Piussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion bv  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Empe- 
ror of  CSfermany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  descend- 
ed, according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  dT 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary ;  how 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe- 
mently their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  attempt- 
ed ;  the  distresses  of  the  emperor^s  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  only  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  because  Hungary  was 
the  only,  country  to  which  her  c'aim  had  not 
been  disputed ;  the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difHculties,  and  the  good  for- 
tune  by  which  she  surmounted  them  ;  the  nar- 
row plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of  more 
leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  wim 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  support 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silesia  with  thirtv  thousand  men,  publishinj;  a 
declaration,  in  wnich  he  disclaims  ariy  desi^ 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  House  of'^ Austria, 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  rising  **  from 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  confraternity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles.** 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominions,  obliged  tiiro 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostu- 
lation with  the  queen,  and  that  he  shall  **  stre- 
nuously espouse  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
jLustria.** 

Such  a  declaration  was,  1  believe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  ag- 
gravation  of  hostility  by  insuh,  and  was  receivSi 
y  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indignation. 
The  king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
considered  them  rather  "as  friends  than  sub- 
jects, that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  hadheen 
alwajTS  eminent  tor  their  bravery,  that  tney 
would  always  fight  in  his  presence,  and  that  he 
would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguiidi 
themselves  in  bis  servbe,  rather  as  a  father  than 
as  a  king.** 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  would  natnrallv  follow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition  :  but  human  expectatioot 
are  frequently  aeceived, 

^tering  thus  suddenly  mto  a  countnr  wludrte 
was  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  in* 
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T&de,  he  acted  for  some  time  with  absolute  autho- 
rity :  but,  supposing  that  this  submission  would 
not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she 
would  easily  be  persuaded  to  yield  what  was  al- 
ready lost  He  tlierefore  ordered  his  minister  to 
declare  at  Vienna,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
rantee all  the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  maritime  powers  ;  that 
he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
should  be  elected  emperor,  and  beUeved  that  he 
could  accomplish  it ;  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  to  the  queen  two  millions  of  florins ;  that, 
in  rccompcnco  for  all  this,  he  required  Silesia  to 
be  vicldea  to  him. 

I'hese  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right.  He  oilerwards 
moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  minister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 
him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territories  from  other 
pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
jpve  up  part  of  her  possessions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  replied, 
*'  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's friendship  ;  but  that  he  was  alre^y  obliged 
to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden 
bull,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he 
was  a  guarantee,  and  that  if  these  ties  were  of  no 
force,  Bae  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  en- 
gagements." 

Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  ahenate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms  ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remains,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  obUge 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
al  read  V  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's 
friendship,  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
thepraffinatic  sanction. 

The  King,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to 
show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
Wh&i  he  called  a  council  of  war.  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words:  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  he  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  m  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 
He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
neceasaiy,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heara  of  any  maga- 
lines  erected  by  the  apostles. 


This  insult  was  mean,  becaiue  it  was  imjitgt^ 
but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  • 
detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jablonca,  one  ef 
the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after 
abandon^  for  want  of  provisions,  which  the 
Austrian  hussars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were 
busy  to  interrupt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
lesian  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogaw. 
which  was  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  headed 
by  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twdve 
at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  <^  the 
place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
happen  which  cannot  be  heard  without  suiphse. 
Four  Prussian  grenadiers  who  had  climbed  the 
ramparts,  missing  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty-two  men  :  they  were 
at  first  frighted,  and  were  about  to  retreat ;  but, 
gathering  courage,  commanded  the  Austrians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkness 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Prussians  published  a  memorial, 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em- 
ploying emissaries  and  assassins  against  the 
king ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  confessed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  Aven 
him  in  an  Auhc  council  in  the  presence  <u  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  "thai  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well 
known  not  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accu- 
sation, that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an 
imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  waa  ever 
made," 

£ach  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  ozden 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and 
mirted  without  a  complete  victory  on  either  side. 
The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  in  good  order ; 
and  the  King  ot  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first 
disorder  of  nis  troops  without  waiting  for  the 
last  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  action  of  much  im- 
portance. But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  bj 
opposition,  transferred  liis  interest  in  the  eleo> 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  Q,ueen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  withoutpio- 
curing  those  aavantages  which  were  once  ofltered 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  security 
througn  Hide  regions  has  been  granted  to  few. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  th^ 
honours,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the  praise  of 
legislator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  false  claims, 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  so 
useful,  tiiat  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract 
the  histoiT  of  battles  and  sieges,  to  give  a  larger 
account  of  this  pacific  enterprize. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered  the 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  atten- 
tion thaii  is  conmion  to  princes,  appears  fipom  Us 
disseztation  on  the  **  Reasons  fat  An»j^£  ^nd 
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npealiag  Lmwi :"  a  pitce  which  yet  deserves  no- 
lico,  ratSar  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of 
great  ability ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
It  more  than  the  most  obvious  b^ks  may  supply, 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  or  his 
observations  are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  such 
a  subject  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
light?  It  Is,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  always  propieuse  towards  the  side  of 
mercy.  "If  a  poor  man,''  says  he,  "steals  in 
his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason 
fer  condemning  him  to  death?" 

He  nereta  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  thev  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
daellista,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimericaL 
"  Yet  why,**  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession  ?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
IS  weU  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
tance 7^ 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
char^  the  ElngUsh  that  they  still  retain  it 

It  IS  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  ooantry  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  tbdr  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
(or  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
Inhed,  when  the  ^neral  form  of  Ufe  is  changed. 
Parts  <^  the  Judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  essential ; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  litigation  requires  more  study,  than 
the  diseoveiy  of  nght 

The  King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
eoold  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to 
wfaicfa  he  ^ve  the  name  of  the  "  Code  Frede- 
xiqne,"  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tun  genenJ  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
paiticiilar  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
tbe  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  ail  civil 
institutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
is,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoin :  but  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dis- 
miMed  without  some  gratification,  it  has  been 
ihoiaAt  proper  to  epitomise  the  liing's  "plan 
far  the  reformation  of  nis  courts.** 

"The  differences  which  arise  between  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
•iliitmtion,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 

"The  two  first  methods  produce  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  final  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
fere  necenary,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
don^  of  which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  par- 
to  hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with 
■mediate  dedaion. 
"Tltts^  however,  b  in  many  casee  impractiea- 


hie,  and  in*others  is  so  seldom  practised,  that  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  for 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense^ 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  discou- 
rages strangers  from  settling. 

"These  inconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulated  politics  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  trutn,  and  removing  all  obstructions 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

"The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia,  ot)serving  that  each  of 
his  pro\inces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial 
procedure,  proposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
form ;  which  being  tried  with  success  in  Pome- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  arose  from  it 

"  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 
procedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  mi^ht  be 
decided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
peeiring  before  the  judge :  but  many  cases  are  so 
entan^ed  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  ot  those  who  devote  their  Uves 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessaiy.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exerted  tneir  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  forgeries  of  facts,  and  fallacies  of  argument. 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inouiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
All  those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  msingcnuous 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those 
who  shall  appear  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community: 
the  number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
rjMuired ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them 
tin  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts, 
small  towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute- 
ly necessary.  In  those  places  the  parties  shall 
appear  in  person,  and  tne  judge  make  a  sum- 
mary decision. 

"  There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  subordk; 
nation  of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal,  ^  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  not  sometimes 
to  err.   Few  are  so  honest  as  not  sometimes  to  be 
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Pettjr  JodgM  would  beeomi  iniappoit- 
ably  tyrmnnical  if  they  were  not  refltralned  b^  the 
fear  ot  a  superior  judicature  ;  and  their  deasion 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not 
in  danger  of  8c;;ingthem  examined  and  cancelled. 

*'  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from 
court  to  court  ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  madi?. 

**  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  bill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  infor- 
mations. If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed without  citation  of  the  defendant  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  oe  heard. 

''In  tlie  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed ;  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
put  There  are  thereibrc  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

**  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more 
than  three  different  courts.  To  further  the  first 
decision  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penalties,  not  to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  on  appeal 
may  bo  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second 
to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  third  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
injury  is  without  redress.  But  this  objection  is 
without  end,  and  therefore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  from 
error  ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some  time  be  an 
end ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider  him- 
self as  suffering  for  the  public 

"  There  is  a  special  aavocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed  ; 
the  whole  affiiir  isput  into  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates, and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

**  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him  upon  the  representation  of  his  case.*' 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  which  if  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof 
more  uiat  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  and  that 
men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
lingness to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Clueen  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  though  it  came  at  last,  was  not  come 
yet  She  had  all  the  spbit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  every  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
lupported  by  the  arms  of  France,  roaster  of  the 
kingdom  of' Bohemia;  and  confederated  with  the 
•lector  Pfdatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 


claimed  Morayia ;  and  «irith  the  Knf  of  Vtrn^ 

■ia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theO^ueen  of  Hongaiy, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  prepa- 
ring for  resistance  :  she  yet  refused  all  oners  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as  to 
pav. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  most 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony; 
and  finding  no  rnemv  in  the  field  able  to  resut 
hi:n,  he  returned  to  ^rlin,  and  left  Schwerin  hit 
general  to  prosecute  the  concjuest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  tfaea 
liindcred  tlicrn  from  action,  and  thev  only  blockod 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  came  agaia 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lof- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia« 
leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital. 

The  condition  of  the  Clueen  of  Hungarv  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  montM  before 
without  money,  without  troops,  encircled  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  sic^  and  the 
queen  lefl  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into 
Hungary  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
affection,  not  unmingled  however  with  that  ne> 
gleet  which  must  always  be  borne  by  greatness  in 
distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  ner  subjects 
with  tlie  same  firmness  as  the  outrages  c^  her 
enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  £iglish  not^ 
to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not  despairing 
herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that- 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  voloo* 
tar}'  subscriptions  of  the  Enj^lish  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catck 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  miftnfbrmed,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  in* 
quiry  a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  coo* 
tribution  was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I  think,  illegally,  pro* 
posed.  It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  thousand  poundf 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Ana* 
trian  family  to  spend  in  the.  magnificence  of  em- 
pire those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasunf 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  before  tbsir 
armies  can  be  assemble  and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  td. 
drought  The  armies,  which  Bad  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  Gtueen's  standard  was 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  their  names^. 
swarmed  immediately  about  it  An  army,  cspe* 
ciall^  a  defensive  army,  multiplies  itselt  Tha 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  detestation  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sudden  greatness  or 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  pow* 
erful,  desire  of  novelty  and  impatieaoe  of  mae- 
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tfifari  fli  a  etinp  with  ■dventaren,  tdd  nnk  to 
fltts,  aad  ■quadron  to  ■qoadron. 

Tlie  qoaen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but 
ihe  now  on  every  part  bad  armies  ready  to  op- 
me  them.  Aastna  was  immediately  recovered ; 
the  pUins  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
ttKNigh  the  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  the 
Fpnch.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  tne  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
bounions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbanans, 
poedj  enough  of  plunder,  and  danng  perhaps  be- 
fond  the  rules  ol  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
eniel  than  those  whom  they  attacked.  Prince 
Lebkowitz  with  one  army  observed  the  motions 
of  Brogtio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia :  and 
PkiDoe  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
•ftaces  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  DOW  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
they  abandoned  Olmutz,  snd  left  behind  them 
pait  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
ae  kin^  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
^eee  Pnnce  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia 
t»  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
■est  of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken 
feioastle  of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
teaiceljr  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his 
power,  had  the  garrison  been  furnished  with  pro- 
liaoDs,  he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
cpte  his  conquests. 

Prifiee  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
ky  die  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
irtvcfa  be  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene> 
■y,  who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
Mfs  been  too  powerful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Soecess  had  now  given  confidence  to  tlie  Aus- 
triaoi,  and  had  projportionably  abated  the  spirit 
of  thor  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  bad  co-ope- 
xtlad  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Iforavia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
issioii,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition 
led,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  fonner 
srs,  ^w  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
tkey  coasMlered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
thor  ooofederate ;  and  when  they  approached  the 
esnfines  of  Bohemia  took  a  dinerent  road,  and 
Ml  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  kinff  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
JNttsait.  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
■fbt  of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
wren  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  began  the 
attack:  tbdr  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
inaneas  of  the  Prussiana  The  animosity  of  the 
two  armies  was  much  inflamed:  the  Austrians 
wtn  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians 
ware  in  a  puce  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end 
in  death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  con- 
tioned  four  hours:  the  Prussmn  horse  were  at 
laogth  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  tne  camp,  whore  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
feosht  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
■fM  of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had 

3  man  the  least  tboujE;ht  but  how  to  load  him- 
with  the  richest  spoils. 
While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
employed,  the  main  body  was  Icfl  naked:  the 
Pliiiuu  reoovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
ipbed  the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
tire^ and  earned  Mrith  him  the  standards  of  his 
enemiea,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
■sity  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 
Tm  victory  however  was  dearly  bought :  the 
■mij  was  much  weakened,  and  the 


cavahy  afanoettotaOy  destroyed.  Peaee  is  eaalT 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  enemies. 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  sent  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  that 
"he  must  have  orders  from  Versailles."  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powerful  ally  disconcerted 
him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  officer  was 
brought  in  inortaJly  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  afler  a  short  conversation, 
"  I  should  die.  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  you  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  But  to  deceive 
vou.*^  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence ;  "  Sir,"  said  the  Austrian,  **  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  be- 
lieve the  queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
my  report  beyond  all  doubt." 

I'be  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans- 
mitted, which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  alwaya  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reasons.  FifUily,  to  hazard  no- 
thing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcementii  or 
the  absence  of^Bellislo. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Eling  George,  and  in  three  weeks  afler  the  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Glueen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  grantea  to  him  the  whole  orovincc  ol 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  is  stipulated,  "that  neither  ahould  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Clueen  of  Hungary  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugi- 
tive; and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the 
city  which  they  nad  taken  from  her. ' 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Glueen  of  Hun- 
gary was  one'of  the  first  proofs  j^iven  by  the  King 
of  t^nissia  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.^  Bel- 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  *in  the 
camp,  as  a  fnend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance, 
but  m  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived ; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witliout  the  diligence  ne- 
cessary to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle 
and  secure;  they  beUeve  that  none  can  bope  to 
deceive  tbem,  and  therefera  that  none  wiU  tqF> 
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Bellisle,  with  all  his  reputation  of  aagacity,  though 
he  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  save  every  day 
fresh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
allies ;  while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army 
ftt  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason  to  sus- 
pect his  desertion.  Broglio  was  slighted,  and 
Bellisle  believed,  till  on  the  11th  of  Juno  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be  silent. 

From  this  time  the  Clueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
closed with  their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Brog- 
lio, in  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  they  had  stor^ 
with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
«nd  where  they  defended  themselves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
fions  rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
miscniefs  done  to  the  dty  as  falling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
might  be  defended,  it  must  be  jrielded  at  last,  and 
therefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
Boners  of  war.'* 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillebois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Pra^e.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
i^ered  as  romantic.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of 
forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Prague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  begun:  The  army, 
being  joined  by  that  of  Count  Saxe,  cons^ted  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  inter- 
▼ention,  hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebois  incit^  him 
to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  terri- 
tories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed, conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till 
Bdlisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  ioined  the  main  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  tne  Rhine  into  the  French 
dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
wbioh  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning 


towns,  and  destroying  magaadnee  of  ooni,  widi 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  believe  IImC 
he  expected  commendation  from  his  court  for  any 
mischiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  wfaicfa 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  tbon- 
selves  masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  ooly 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  whete  Vbtj 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  a  Quantity  of 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  ot  prqje^ 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  wariike 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiaoos 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  bat 
without  any  explanation  whether  temporaiy  or 
perpctuaL 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  tecun^ 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places^  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  pnncee,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  King  of  Prussia 
declared  mmself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
affection  to  the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seeme 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  Gkiman 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contort 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  ao- 
knowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  no  electioo  bf 
plurality  of  suffrages  was  ever  made  amonff  hu- 
man beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procured  by  ilucit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob> 
viate  by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Loo- 
don  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaralioB  ' 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy 
those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  fiieod,  till 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

Aoout  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  laited 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  puttiqg 
them  in  motion.  The  eui  of  HiodSford  about  tlai 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pco- 
tection  of  Hanover,  not  peinaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de> 
signs  might  be  guessed  firom  his  answer,  which 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  tbem  into 
the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,undoubtedly,  now  formed  desisne  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  shoula  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  aceiie 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lonaii^ 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  ftr 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavour 
ing  to  gaun  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  attempta 
had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  81, 1741^ 
he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  ia 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe.    It  was  now  eaqpeelad 
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iMiitmiei  of  Franoe  would  in  their  turn 
niseries  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
:ept  the  worid  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
t  of  peace. 

Qng  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
a.  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
oiintiy  against  the  most  powerful  of  all 
mies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
tfae  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
tile  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
rud  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ind  more  cogent  methods  appeared  no- 
he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
I  towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
lake  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever;  in 
lor  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
hifl  successors  a  certain  number  of  Tord- 
dch  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
Elis  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
e  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  posses- 
Fpper  Silesia;  and  the  king  guarantees 
peror  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper 

ta  soon  as  he  shall  have  occupied  it  by 
n 

lay  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
I  <rther  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
terer  respect  he  was  wilhng  to  show  to 
■or,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
award.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
vofXtB  in  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
wnile  the  Austrians  were  invading 
ta  invaded  Bohemia. 

I  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
I  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
raaaon.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
enr  satisfactory.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
I  mbk  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
mmon  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
if  Sweden,  because  he  had  not  been 
ith  Bofiicient  respect  when  he  made  a 
I  &guise.  The  King  of  Pnissia,  having 
tanity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was 
aritfaout  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares : 
le  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
Dobles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
>  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
m^  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
be  Clueen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
\  hereditary  dominions  with  inezpressi- 
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ly  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
•cfa  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
imt  the  customary  requisitions. 
ba  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
Itral  tortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
B^  of  which  their  master  is  the  head, 
le  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  mth 
f  hj  tne  Hungarian  troops. 
leeo  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
iy  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal,  had 
nolated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
noes  who  have  the  right  of  election, 
le  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Hiuigary ;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
(  and  oiuy  enters  as  an  auxihary  into  a 
M  libertiea  of  Germany, 
le  emperor  had  ofiered  to  quit  his  pre- 
tbe  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 
vaditaiy  countries  bo  restored  to  him. 


That  ibis  propoaal  had  been  made  (o  die  King 

of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know- 
ing the  inflexibility  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Yienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemiea 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  \indication  ot  the  right  of  election, 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  Clueen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  dis- 
played 'j  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  tiie  Germanic  constitution,  that 
they  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spint  and  generosity  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con- 
nexion with  English  interests,  the  Engush  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount- 
ed them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly  known; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watch- 
ful of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a 
few  potty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Tne  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  foundcither 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  by 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi- 
ority, at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaders, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  aU  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
wliich  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela- 
tion had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

The  Clueen  of  Hungry  still  retained  her  firm- 
ness. The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vieima,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si- 
lesia. This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  tne  admirers  of  greatness 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct^  but,  as  it  is  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  veiy  rare  use  to 
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honeatjr  or  wisdom,  And  as  it  has  been  long 
known  to  that  class  of  nien  whose  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy,  though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in 
petty  cheats  and  sli^j^ht  transactions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it 

The  queen  in  ner  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
law.  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares : 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injatt  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  cjuestion  not 
the  erent  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  efiect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  pubUc  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  re- 
mote ;  and  of^things  mus  diminished,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  survey  the  aggregate  without  a  minute 
examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  (he  Kingof  Pnis- 
sia's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Ctueen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  countiV,  the  expulsion  of  the  mva- 
rians,  and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
grievances  subsisted  when  he  made  the  peace, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  justify  its 
breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every]  prince  of  the  empm  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  tbit  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
emperor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
enemy,  not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  aom»> 
nions.  Nor  did  his  all^iance  to  the  emperor, 
supposing  the  emperor  imured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fideUty  which  he  so 
loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  left  unarmetl,  and  unprovided  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhhie,  by  which  the  Austrians  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohemia :  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  soch 
other  asdsCaiice  as  he  might  want 

Rehring  therefore  npoii  the  pronises  of  the 
fimA,  toranhradto  alteiiipi  the  nni  of  the 


House  of  Austria,  and  in  August  1744,  Met 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hoodi^  mi 
four  thousand  roeiu  When  1m  entered  the  ooaa- 
try,  he  published  a  proclamation,  promising  thst 
his  army  should  observe  the  strictest  <H*rnilin,f^ 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resbtaace  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitalMai^ 
He  required  that  all  arms  tn  the  custody  of  ^ 


soever  they  might  be  |:^ced,  should  be  given  m 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  public  officersi  Hs 
still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  anxiliaiy 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  G«> 
many,  his  dear  country*. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  soould  be  foood 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further  in» 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lora  shall  connive  at  bb 
vassals  keeping  arms  in  their  custody,  his  viUsgs 
shall  be  reduce  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  prsleooe  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemiaas  as  criminal^ 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  iMtive  country,  er 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawfiiJ  sove- 
reign against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears 
principsd  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  pnSewaeB  ioia> 
tend  tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria;  like  Caesar,  he  oonquetcd 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition  till 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indigna- 
tion  and  resentment  of  the  Qjieen  of  Hungaiy 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliaoce  of  Fiamy 
fort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  again 
puhlidy  projected,  "^hey  were  to  be  liiared 
among  the  emperor,  the  K!ing  of  Prussia,  theEleo* 
tor  P^atine.  and  the  Landgrave  of  Heese^  All  the 
powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  coatrok 
ling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  lee> 
rors  ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Stieits  of  G^ 
braltar  to  the  Frozen  Sea.  was  filled  with  exultetieD 
or  terror,  with  schemes  df  conquest  or  pracaatioBt 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  aad  ex- 
pecting Uke  other  mortals  dated  with  suooess,  that 
his  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  oootinoed 
his  marcn,  and  b«an  in  the  latter  end  of  SeplssB- 
ber  the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  ^^ahied  several 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  mfbmed  that 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  AwtriaoSi 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  aad  found  his 
troops  put  to  mght,  and  the  Austrians  hasting 
a\vay  with  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  have 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrians, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  with> 
stand  hiin.  recovered  his  artillery,  and  haviegalso 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  hattenes  :  and  there 
being  no  artillery  to  be  plaoed  against  hiao^  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  pertof  the  city.  He  then  oiderad 
four  attacu  to  bemade  at  oeoe^  and  redneed  the 
besieged  to  such  extremities^  that  in  fourteen  days 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  plaoa 

At  the  attack  comsnandeo  by  Schweiin,  a  ^re» 
nadier  is  reported  to  have  moiunted  the  hentina 
alone,  and  to  have  defonded  himeeif  for  eowe  time 
with  his  sword,  till  his  foUowere  momtoii  ste 
him;  ibr  this  act  of  brawydM  king  oniBkiBn 
lieatflaealaiid  gnre  himnpetenfcof  Behiiil|b 
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Notlmig  DOW  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
rfioiild  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  ap^  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Mice  CAiarlea,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
imraflaoii,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
ef  Pkiiaaiay  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
they  knew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would 
not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re- 
■stanoe  always  incommodes  an  assailant  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
AurtriansL  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necesstty  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considered  with  equaJ  malevolence 
should  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonahine  to  repass  the  Rhine;  ana  Noailles, 
who  bad  eariy  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
him  very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  King,  upon  the  reduction  ot  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  wmch  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  thia  inscription : 

"  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  16th,  1744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 
wmyedy  "That  his  Conouests  might  produce 
reaoe."  He  then  marched  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity which  constituted  his  military  character. 
took  poaaession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
waa  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort; 
and  as  every  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
neishbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily 
wira  success  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  ag- 
grandize the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sians gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  imme- 
diate provocation  to  oppose  them ;  for,  when  thev 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginary  success,  they  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
eventa,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  large  body  of  troops. 

The  Kmg  of  Prussia  naving  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  thev  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
fgrward  to  taxe  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
mtemipted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French,  though 
fhey  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  nith 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of 
the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
enemies  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might 
ajgain  seize  at  wilL  At  the  approach  of  the 
£]atrian  anny.  the  courage  of  the  King  of 
Pmaaia  aeemed  to  have  foiled  him.  He  re- 
tired from  post  to  poet,  and  evacuated  town 
after  town,  and  fortrew  after  lortreea,  without  re- 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  he  was 
resigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  ahould 
have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  Prague;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  They  lefl  behind  them 
their  magazines,  and  lieavy  artilleir,  among  which 
were  seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence, 
called  "  The  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  which 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  then*  way  to  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  march. 
They  at  last  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about 
a  thiird  part 

The  King  of  Prussia  sufllcred  much  in  his  re* 
treat;  for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  ha 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothea 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertiona 
and  manv  diseases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  equally  lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  all 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campai^i. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce, 
it  is  difBcult  to  discover ;  there  is  no  country  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  universally  known  may  aa 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  govern- 
ments seditious  discourses  may  inflame  me  vul- 
gar; but  in  such  governments  tliey  cannot  be 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  little  effect 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  the 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne- 
cessary between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably  without  expecting  obedience,  but  in  hif 
own  presence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
self, and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  rnust  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  araon^  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  dueen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made 
peace  on  her  own  terms  ;  but  keenness  of  resent- 
ment, and  arrogance  of  success,  withheld  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  ia 
said  that  the  King  of  Prussia  m  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England  offered  like- 
wise to  mediate  between  them ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able help  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  the 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  treatv  of  Franc- 
fort  waa  consequentlv  at  an  end;  and  the  King 
of  Froaoia,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
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cihinctor  of  auxiliaiy  to  the  emperor,  and  haTing 
•▼owed  no  other  reason  for  the  war.  misht  have 
honourably  withdrawn  hia  forces,  ana  on  nia  own 
prindplefl  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace; 
out  no  terras  were  oflfered  him ;  the  queen  pur- 
sued Um  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  lefl  him  t(f  his  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny.  • 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  where. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued 
in  an  equilibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  April,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
ceiving very  little  succour  from  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  dueen  of  Hungary  upon  easy 
conditions,  and  the  Austrians  haamore  troops  to 
onploy  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  hu- 
man presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  batUe  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
first  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reportea  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
^ere  are  no  means  of  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  given.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  all  end  in  clainung  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery^  killed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  pnsoners,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progress.  The  Gtueen 


of  Hanganr,  though  defeated,  was  not  tdbdiMd. 
She  poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charies.  and  determiDsd 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohemia  was  an  unpleaainff  sod 
inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  mould 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and, 
if^it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  publisEed  a  aeclaratioa  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pfo- 
duced  another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  PmsBiani. 
The  Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  bepa- 
ning ;  and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always 
darmg,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  militaiT 
chest  But  this  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  dueen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  territories  of  Brandenburah :  but  the 
King  of  Prussia's  activity  prevented  ail  her  do- 
signs.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fied  from  his  dominions.  Prince 
Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exiM^ted  very 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  would 
grant  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  except 
the  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledgea  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  ibr 
emperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  na- 
tions, have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  suspend 
our  narrative  of  tne  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
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Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays'^ 
seems  to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  after  his 
private  life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes ;  yet, 
because  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglectea,  ii\ithout  some  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  gratification  of  that  curiositv  which  naturally 
inquires  by  what  peculiarities  of'nature  or  fortune 
eminent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainments  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London,  in 
the  pariah  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 

*  **  Chriidan  Morals,*'  first  printed  in  17M.— H. 


19th  of  October^  1605.'^  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire; 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  no 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early;  that  he 
was,  according  to  the  common  t  fate  of  oiphans, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians;  and  tnat  he 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  |  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 

«  Life  of  Sir  ThomaB  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  AntiqaK 
liea  of  Norwich. 

t  Whiiefoot's  character  of  Sir  Tbonus  Browns,  la  a 
marginal  note. 

i  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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afeoi^lbitiiiiefar  a  mm  dettined  tolearniiiff  at 
tiiiie»  irbea  oommeice  had  not  yet  filled  the 
with  nommal  riches.  Bat  it  happened  to 
,  as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poor  by  opu- 
lence ;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Tnomas 
Dotton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  for- 
tone ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  miar- 
(fian,  depriyed  now  of  both  his  parents,  and  &ere- 
fbro  helpless  and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
16S3,  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  which 
was  aeon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  de|[ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
Slst,  16S6-7;  bemg,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
man  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
proceed  as  it  began. 

Havins  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  ne  turned  his  studies  to  physic,t  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosi^,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
aooorapamed)  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 
employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 
ana  castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 


He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connexions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  very  httle  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  |  into 
France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpel- 
lier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
schools  of  physic:  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  by  him  in  his 
passage  through  Uiose  countries  which  he  visited. 
To  consider,  merefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  diUgent,  would  be  volun- 
tarily to  indulge  a  painful  rSection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  most  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequently  neglect  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  ^ther  ideas  than  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  mmds  naturally  great,  few  things 
appear  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  pubUc. 

About  the  year  1634,§  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  "Reb'gio 
Medio," — the  relij^on  of  a  physician,  ||  which 
he  declares  himselfnever  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  great  unportance  to  the  public ; 
bat  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to 
others,  be  was  too  much  pleased  with  his  per- 


*  Wood's  AiheiuB  Oxoniensea.  f  Wood. 
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formance,  not  to  think  that  it  might  please  othefs 
as  mudi;  he,  therefore^  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  every  man  repays  the  grant 
of  perusing  a  manuscript,  tie  was  not  very  difigent 
to  obstruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers, 
but  suHered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
1642,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others : 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complainte  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  with- 
out the  author's  knowledge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  little  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treatise,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  plead  the  circu- 
lation of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishing 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  of 
fensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the  transcriber's 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant- 
ing for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  society  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  by  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  **Rclimo  Medici"  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  pubuc,  by  the 
noveltj^  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  or 
abstruse  allusions,  the  subUety  of  disquisition, 
and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dieby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ; 
in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations;  yet 
principal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procunng  Browne's  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 
not  all  printed,  either  ofliciousness  or  malice  in- 
formed Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm 
with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
un  worthiness  of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice, 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  impression:  and  received  an 
answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  pro- 
fessions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  the  hasti^ 
ness  of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  tha 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  hfe.  Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  these  two  lumina- 
ries of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow 
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bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription,  quickly 
passed  the  press ;  and  "  Reli^io  Medict"  was 
more  accurately  published,  with  an  admonition 
prefixed  "  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the 
observations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  j"  in 
which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Lhgby, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the 
observator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apo- 
logy ;  but  by  some  officious  friend,  zealous  for  nis 
honour,  without  his  consent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  ngorous  ex- 
amination, by  alle^ng,  that  "many  things  arc 
delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  tharefore  many  things  to  be  token  in 
a  sofl  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason."  The  first  glance 
upon  this  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
this  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  "  I  could 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last" 
He  has  little  acquamtance  with  the  acutencss  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  liim  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  thing  can  be  "  almost  eternal,"  or  that 
any  time  beginning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
less  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
Buch  gencralilv  and  conciseness  as  affords  very 
little  light  to  his  biographer :  he  declares,  that, 
besides  the  dialect**  of  dirt(;n;nt  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy ;  and  tliat  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
his  solemn  assertion,  that  "  hislifehas  been  a  mira- 
cle of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
tory, but  a  piece  of  poetrv,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable." 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous  ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of  which 
we  can  imajge  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard  to 
something,  by  which  he  imaginea  himself  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extra- 
ordinary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academi- 
cal life  is  very  unifonn  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
DO  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
ly, a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 
Tontpcllier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 

ee  at  Leydcn,  without  any  tiling  miraculous. 

That  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
■o  poe^cal  and  fabulous,  we  are  lefl  to  guess  ;  I 
beheve  without  hope  of  guessing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  m  his  own 
mind  ^  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man*s  life :  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  his  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  has  leisure  and 
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disposition  to  reoollect  his  own  tiMWigfats  and  i 
tions,  wiU  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  a 
racle,  and  imagine  himself  distinguished  firom  tU 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  disciiminatioas  of 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  u 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  idh 
dertakings.  A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,*  whose 
name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not  inele- 
gantly into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  wis 
again  translated  into  Italian,  German  Dutch  and 
French  ;  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  transiatios 
was  pubhshed  with  large  notes,  by  Levimis 
Nicolaus  Moltkeniua.  Of  the  English  mnnoti^ 
tions,  which  in  all  the  editions  from  1644,  accom- 
pany the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whose  zeal  Browne  was 
so  much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  young  persoos 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  He  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficulty,  f 
The  first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it 
to  Salmasius,  "  who  laid  it  by  (says  he)  in  state 
for  three  months,"  and  then  oiscouraged  its  pub- 
lication :  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  cmemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under!  the  title  of  **Medicus  Me- 
dicatus,"  by  Alexanaer  Ross,  which  was  mm'er- 
sally  neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  be  had  settled 
in  1636,  by§  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushinflton, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Barnham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  Wood,  that  his  practise  was  veiy  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In 
1637 II  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  I641ir  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "a  lady  (says  While- 
foot|  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  wor- 
thy nusband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raiUciT 
of  contemporary  wits'*'*  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  "that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction^'' 
and  hadft  lately  declared,  that  "the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;"  and,  that  "man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  lib  or  crooked  part  d 
man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  iDfi>nned  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  poweifiil 
prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others,  she  mar* » 
ried  upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenieDce 
and  inclination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  she  lived  happily  with  him  one-and- 
forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
f  Merryweather^s  leuer,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne, 
t  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     6  Wood*t  Ath.  Ox. 
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•  taid  iQvM  duiglitM  olithf6d  tiiflir  psr 
■he  sonrnred  him  two  years,  and  passed 
lowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 
me,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 
,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
olestations  of  censure^  probably  found  his 
if  the  public  eye  dinunished ;  and  there- 
is  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
id  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646*  he  printed 
■lies  into  vulgar  and  common  Elrrours ;"  a 
mAich  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy  and  inven- 
It  from  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
oot  a  single  discourse  of  one  continued 
if  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  for- 
it  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
lin,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
I  cfiect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  long 
i^  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
f  xefmed,  and  which  arose  jgradually  to  its 
» bulk  by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  par- 
f  knowledge.    It  is  mdeed  to  be  wished 

bad  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
irfaat  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  might 
innishcd:  the  thirty-six  years  which  tie 
Aerwaids  in  study  and  experience,  would 
■a  have  made  large  additions  to  an  "  En- 
ito  vulgar  Errours."  He  published  in  1673 
ik  edition,  with  some  improvements ;  but  I 
lather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
'  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
Bat  with  the  work  such  as  the  author, 
r  hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
■e,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to 
e  must  be  content;  and  remember,  that 
mblunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain. 
I  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
■pplause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German, 
It  many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might 
!  proper,  nad  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
int  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and 
cmendatory,  to  subjoui  those  discoveries 
the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
tiiose  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
not  by  idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want 
ie**  and  Newton*s  philosophy. 
ippears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour 
pathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
br  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
Mmd.  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
touched  nis  needles  with  the  same  magnet, 
loed  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
lat  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
>n,  **  stood  like  the  piUars  of  Hercules.** 
it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
;  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
eve  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
laenL     Browne  might  himself  have  ob- 

the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
le,  if  he  had  tlmist  his  needles  through  corks, 
It  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water, 
withstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
me  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 

■ever  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
th  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
rtueh  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular, 
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and  wif  ennly  plauibley  evflQ  before  it  WM  ton- 
firmed  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  ^Nature^s  Cabinet  unlocked,"!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Magirus ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself  by 
modestly  advertising,  that "  if  any  man|  had  been 
benefited  bv  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
challenge  the  honbur  thereof,  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work." 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  "  HydrioUk' 
phia.  Urn-burial,  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
Urns,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learning, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Norfolcian 
urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particu- 
lars he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  hke  other  trea- 
tises of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use ; 
for  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bones  of 
difierent  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  urn  ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre ;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  uselese- 
ness  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  concludes  them 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently recollected : 

^*  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believed,  be^t  those  perverted  conceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  christians  pity  or  laugh 
at  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  m  that  dis- 
advantage of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 
futurity,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions;  with  these  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  waver- 
ing hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

**  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature :  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  tms  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied 
considerators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal, and  deeper  ignorance  of  themselves,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  possess  their  con- 
stitutions, as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  bneing  framed  below 
the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cognition  of 
better  things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  necessi- 
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tated  their  contentment  But  the  luperior  in- 
gredient and  obscured  part  of  ourselves,  whereto 
all  present  feUcities  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than 
our  present  selves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments." 

To  his  treatise  on  ^  Um-buiial"  was  added 
^  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunxial  lo- 
zenee,  or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
artincially,  naturally,  mystically,  considered." 
This  discourse  he  begins  with  the  "  Sacred 
Garden,"  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cjrrus,  the  first  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  planted  a  quincunx  ^  which,  how- 
ever, our  author  is  indinea  to  bebeve  of  lon^r 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  descripuon 
of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
willing  to  brieve,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  feeders  on  vegetables  before 
the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  ana  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  oi  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  phde  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and 
naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only  difficult  but 
disagreeable ;  because  the  writer  is  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothinj|[ 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition, 
perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  tne  bees  of  Virgil,  the  butterily  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchfiil  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
the  great  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
reaculy  he  supplies  what  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient:  "though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one." 

The  fandfiil  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  lea  to  treat  of  the  number 
Fhre;  and  fiodsythatby  this  number  many  things 


are  circumscribed^  that  there  are  five  kinds  «f 
vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  oons^ 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  ]^y. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  coniugil, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculatioD 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  ^  tne  andoit 
numerists  made  out  the  conju^  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  impari^,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  priin 
ciples  in  generative  societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  poblisbed. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  doset :  *'soine 
of  them,  (says  Whitefoot,)  designed  for  thepiesi^ 
were  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  his  osm 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and  curious 
writers." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1722,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  o&er 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known :  but  they  Inve 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  supprrased ;  and  what  miefat, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  poiaoed 
among  other  innumerable  labours  c^  learned  men^ 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fiiel,  like  the 
papers  of  Peireskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains *^  Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :"  these  remarks,  though  they 
do  not  irameaiately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re' 
fine  the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  meaas 
to  be  censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or  usdess 
speculations ;  for  they  often  show  some  propria 
of  description,  or  elegance  of  allusion,  utteriy 
undiscoverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  orient^ 
botany  ;  and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  "Of  Gariands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;"  a  subject  merely  of  teamed 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasare 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  in- 
dustry with  which  studious  men  haveeodeavoored 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "  On  the  Fishes  eateo  bj 
our  Saviour  with  his  Disdplcs,  after  his  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead :"  which  contains  no  deter- 
minate resolution  of  the  ouestion,  what  thpy 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All 
the  information  that  diligence  or  learning  oould 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  (^  the  fishes 
proouced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  *' Answers  to  certain  diieries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects;"  and  "A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modern :"  in  the  first  of  which  he  give;*  thfr 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  odm^ 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  ait  of 
hawkmg,  which  he  considers  as  a  piactioo  od- 
known  to  the  andents.  I  beUeve  all  our  sports 
of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  original ;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise;  and 
thougn  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of  oiicii- 
vium  and  piscatioj  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  than  agricultare  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  qfmMs 
of  the  HehrewSf  but  without  any  satis&ctoiy  de- 
termination ;  and  of  ropcik  or  gnubui  venes,  that 

is,  of  verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one  syllabkb 
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we^ng  by  words  of  which  each  has  a 
more  than  the  fonner;  as, 

'  O  dens,  mtamm  stationia  concili&tor." 

•Ausontut. 

ir  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
ny  other  restrained  meUiods  of  versifjpig, 
1  indostrious  ignorance  has  sometimes 
ily  subjected  its^f. 
szt  attempt  is  '*On  Languages,  and  par- 

the  Saxon  Tongue.'*  He  discourses 
at  learning,  and  generally  with  great  justp 
iie  derivation  and  changes  of  languages ; 
I  other  men  of  mulufarious  learning, 
.TM  some  notions  without  examination. 
I  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
it  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
I  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 

at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
his  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man 
Miders  the  Spanish  terminations  ;  and 
who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
il  languages,  declares,  that  after  many 
le  never  could  effect  it* 
irincipal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
tty  between  tne  modem  English  and  the 

»azon  ;  and  he  observes  very  rightly, 
hou^h  we  have  borrowed  many  sub- 
\,  adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the 

yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxi- 
ii,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
d  prepositions,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
fasting  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with 
the  Saxon. 

0¥e  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
p  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs, 
I  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
I  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  tcrmi- 
tad  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed 
at  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  I 
oald  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
,  notwithstanding  tiie  confidence  of  our 

He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his 
that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
I    more   than  any   modem    European 

remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
sned  ;  one,  **  Of  artificial  Hills^  Mounts, 
in  England,"  in  reply  to  an  mterroga- 
of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  me 
Biitannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
W,  D.  or  Sir  Wilham  Dugdale,  one  of 
■  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
ime,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
tiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral 
ots.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
ons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
mxthj  "  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither 
\tf  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
■pexe  them,  outlast  other  monuments ; 
have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  turn- 

tU,  in  hia  lostructions  fur  ForeiCTi  Travel  aaserta 
le  reveroe  of  what  Johnson  here  ascribes  to 
have  beaten  my  brains  (he  says)  to  make  one 
rood  Italian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could 
i :  but  in  Spanish  it  ia  very  feasible,  as,  for  ex. 
tUaatanza: 

Infauffta  Gmpcia  tu  parts  gentes 
Lubricam,  sed  amicitias  dolosas 
Machinando  fraudes  cauiiloaas 
Ruinando  animas  innocentes, 

{ood  Latin  enough ;  and  jet  ia  vulgar  Spanish, 
B  by  every  plebeian." 


ble ;  but  these  moontahioae  monnmente  mar 
stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with 
the  earth." 

In  the  next,  be  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions ;  one  concerning  Troas,  m^itioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  he  detei^ 
mines  to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  lUura ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which 
he  gives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  <'  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,"  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as 
evidently  and  mdubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disouisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  tne  physiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  :  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain ; 
**  for  in  matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  inoustiy  must  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy  con- 
ceming"  the  future  State  of  several  Nations ;"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  **  that  America 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  fiflh  empire  ;*'  and  "  Mu- 
seum dausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  j"  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tenison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  httle 
value,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  show  upon  how  great  a  vap 
riety  of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  success- 
fully employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces^ 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains, 
*'  Re^ertorium;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich :" 
where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con- 
cerning Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  different  sub' 
iects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Bio^phia  Britannica, 
*^  A  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study 
of  Physic ;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  ofiered  to 
thepubUc,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  oi  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "Virtuteet  Uteris  ornatissimus,"— -emi- 
nently embellished  with  literature  and  virtue: 
and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Chiurles  11.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  m  high  reputation,  till  m  his 
seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  ooEiCi 
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whidi,  after  hiving  tortured  him  about  a  week, 

Sut  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  hie  hirth- 
ajiOctober  19th,  1682.*  Some  of  his  last  words 
were  expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  Man- 
crofl,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  S. 

Hie  ■itus  eat  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

Et  milm. 

Anno  160),  Londinl  natus  ; 

Oenerosa  faroilia  apud  Upton 

In  agro  Cestrirnai  oriupdus. 

Schola  primurai  Wintonienai,  pofCea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Ozonienaea  bonia  Uteris 

Haud  leviier  imbutua ; 

In  urbe  hac  Nordovicenai  medicinam 

Arte  ei^e^a,  et  felicl  succeaau  profeaaus  ; 

Scriptia  quibaa  tituli,  Rauoio  Maoioi 

El  PsBCDODoxiA  EpiDBXiCA,  alliaquo 

Per  orbem  noUsaimua. 

Virprudenttsf^imus,  integerrimua,  doctiasimos ; 

Obiit  Oaob.  10,  1080. 

Pie  poauit  moestisaima  conjux 

Da.  Doroih.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  thia  pillar 

Liea  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knt.  and  doctor  in  physic, 

Author  of  Re]i?io  Medici,  and  other  learned  books, 

Who  praciiaed  phasic  in  thia  city  40  yeara, 

And  died  Oct.  168.2,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  afe. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  his  afl^ctionate 

Wife  47  yeara,  caused  thia  monument  to  be 

Ereaed. 

Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing ven'  remarkable  is  known  :  but  his  son 
Edward  Urowne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  horn  about  the  year  1642 :  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
NorwicJi,  became  ^helor  of  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, m  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1668, 
he  visited  part  of  Germany;  and  in  the  ^ear  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hun- 
0Lry,  and  Thessaly;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
uien  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  through  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
{>assed :  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
earned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturaUst, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  truth  wiU  have  few 
novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Eh*.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  aflected ;  a  ^at  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  wnere  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Cnaries  II.  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal.   About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name  to 
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those  of  many  other  eminent  men,  in ' 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  waa  fi 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  coUqn 
cians;  of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  on 
dent,  and  held  his  office  till  in  1708,  h 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man 
ly  accomplished,  that  King  Charles  hM 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  "he  wm 
as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  weU-biw 
the  court" 

Of  every  ^reat  and  eminent  chait 
breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and  pul 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  i 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  la^in 
ances,  may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be 
estimated;  but  silent  excellencies  al« 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  pecuharitiet 
criminate  every  man  from  all  other% 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  1 
enables  to  observe  them,  are  irrecofv 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  & 
it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend,  A 
foot,  **who  esteemed  it  an  especnJ 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  met 
with  him  for  two-thirds  of^  his  life."  * 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

'*  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  e 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name;  1 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neU 
lean,  but  (htrdpKof. 

"In  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  a 
all  finery,  and  aficcted  plainness  both  in  1 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  dottk 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himM 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe 
though  he  never  load«l  himself  with  an 
titude  of  garments,  as  Suetonius  repgi 
gustus,  enough  to  clothe  a  good  fanulj'. 
"  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  i 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  woild 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  compcoli 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew 
ho  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  K 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  namei 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  m 
exact  geographical  knowledge,  as  if  h» 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  survejc 
01  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  pnx 
nerals,  plants,  and  animals.  He  was  i 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  dBi 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observationi 
useful  as  entertaining. 

"His  memory,  though  not  so  eminen 
of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capadoos  ■ 
dous,  insomuch  as  he  remembered  aQ 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  n 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  rememl 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  | 
discourses  and  speeches. 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  ev 
that  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  n 
of  the  historians,  an  dent  and  modern, 
his  observations  were  singular,  not  take 
o(  by  common  readers ;  he  was  exccileaf 
ny  when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expreai 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain 
"  He  had  no  dcspotical  power  over  1 
tions  and  passions,  (that  was  a  privilege 
nal  perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  ol 
of  itj  but  as  large  a  oolitical  power  over 
any  Stoic,  or  man  of^hia  time;  wfaeieol 
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t  «xperiiiient,  that  he  hath  TOiy  rarely  been 
to  Dave  been  overcome  with  any  of  them, 
ronffeet  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
leible  and  concupisdble,  were  under  the 

of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  ia 
tlMm,  being  the  only  product  either  of  ig- 
»  or  uncommon  linowledge,  he  had  more 
I  than  other  men,  upon  the  same  account 
Liiowing  more  than  others ;  so  that  thoogh 
with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
h  as  others  do. 

was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
NT  dejected  with  sadness;  always  cheerful 
ohr  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate:  seldom 

0  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
lo  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
,  without  affectation. 

1  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natural  habitual 
irhich  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa- 
id  oft  discovered  without  any  observable 

Bj  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
•B  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ll their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
ijr,  noting  the  gravity  and  sob:iety  of  his 
and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
ih  talkativeness,  that  Hp  was  sometimes 

to  be  engased  in  anv  discourse ;  tliougli 
le  was  so,  it  was  afwa3rB  sin^lar,  and 
rite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  m  nothing 
tmie,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
rich  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it:  when 
any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he 
lee  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study; 
itient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would 
oonld  not  do  nothing. 
Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
ECS;  viz.  all  that  are  in  nutter's  Bible, 
be  made  use  of.  I'he  Latin  and  Greek 
sntood  critically ;  the  Oriental  languages, 
tMirer  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
be  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
le  time  and  pains  of  learning  them ;  yet 
peat  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  Uiem, 
I  Hebrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
nt  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
iC;  though  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
d  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 
d  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  in  the 
ive  idioms  of  that  ton^e,  especially  the 
,  yet  he  was  satisfied  with  the  translations, 
I  ne  found  nothing  admirable. 
hia  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
he  haadeclared  in  his  first  book,  written 
le  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Rdigio  Me- 
Mrein  he  fiill^  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
^nnd,  piefening  it  before  any  in  the  world, 

the  learned  Grrotius.  He  attended  the 
■arrice  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
Id  by  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
n  his  pansh,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
ng^ish  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  libe- 
uanae;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
lust  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
L'a  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic, 
I  a.  continual  fever,  with  as  much  patience 
I  been  seen  in  any  man,  without  an^  pre- 
if  Stoical  apathy,  animoeity,  or  vanity^  of 
iog  concemM  thereat,  or  sufienng  no  im- 
nent  of  happiness. — sJnTihU  agis,  ddar. 
•  patience  waa  founded  upon  the  Christian 
ipoj,  and  a  aound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
'  and  holy  iobnuiaionthereuntOb  which 
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he  expressed  in  few  words.  I  visited  him  near 
his  end,  when  ho  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
much ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  dearaess,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  wiUi- 
out  fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  iu 
the  defence  of  patients :  but,  when  his  own  turn 
came,  he  subrmtted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  r^ 
ligious  courage. 

"He  might  have  made  good  the  old  sajringof 
Dot  Galenua  opeM,  had  ho  lived  in  a  place  that 
•could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  to  his  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  ot 
his  daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments 
and  in  his  charity ;  he  lefl  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  his  own  industry. 

"  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modem,  and  his  obs^vationa 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best,  tl:at  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
priw  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
racfre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 

Ehet,  yet  m  that  faculty  wnich  comrs  nearest  it 
e  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pre- 
sages or  superstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  eartier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was 
m  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  difiturb 
the  repose  of  establishea  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof,  is  too  oilen  the  sport  of 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  maturer  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  eveiT 
man  is  weary  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  tasK 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
tnith  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
inc  these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticism, 
with  which  inquisitive  minus  arc  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  mat  which  Browne  declares  himself 
to  have  taken :  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  tiU 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man^s  reason  is  his  best  (Ediptts,  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds, 
wherewith  the  subtilties  of*^  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  "  Religio 
Medici ;"  in  wnich  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's 
testimony,  that  the  author,  though  no  very  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  ouaUtiea. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  ana  secret 
virtues,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others ;  and  may  sometimea 
assume  to  himsSf,  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that, 
after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declarea 
himself  to  nave  escaped  "  the  first  and  fathei^an 
of  pride."  A  perusal  of  the  "Reliffio  Medici'' 
not  mnchcontiibote  10  prodnoeaDaliflf  of  tlM 
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Author's  exemption  from  thk  father-nn :  pride  is 
a  vice,  which  pnde  itself  inclines  erery  man  to 
find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estiraatinff 
our  own  coura^  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Browne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that  '*  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,**  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  sudden  effervescence  of  imagination,  which, 
uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
settled  resolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him- 
self^** he  might  likewise  believe  at  a  very  easy 
expense,  whUe  death  was  yet  at  a  distance  ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die ; 
and  it  has  appeared  that  our  author's  fortitude  did 
not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  triaL 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on 
the  "  Religio  Medici,"  that  "  tlie  author  was  yet 
alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better  ;*' 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  tlie  continuance 
of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him 
free  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrist 
from  temptation  to  flattery. 

But  it  IS  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writing;s,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  es- 
teem of  posterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  deprived  while  learning  sh-iU  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  sacred,  ab- 
struse or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivate  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
of  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions  ;  on 
whatever  subject  ho  employed  his  mind,  there 
started  un  immediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  ne  lost  one  by  grasping  anouier.  His 
memory  supplied  him  with  so  manv  illustrations, 
parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  he  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations :  but  tne 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  do- 
light  ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  vnthout  reluc- 
tance, through  his  mazes,  i  1  themselves  flowery 
and  pleasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
maxna  virt'.Uei,  nee  miiora  vitia,  is  the  poesy,** 
says  our  author,  "  of  the  best  natures.**  This 
poesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
Browne ;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  ooscure ;  it  strikes, 
but  does  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  lan- 
guage began  to  Ipso  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtained  m  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  everv  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  try  his  pfastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  less 
duturbance  to  our  structures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
mdeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  rejectee], 
must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as  coni' 
mtmtdit$  for  the  state  of  many  Uving  at  the  same 


table ;  but  many  superflaoua,  as  a  pardogiedbt 
an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  some  bo  obscura^ 
that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  explain 
it,  as  arthritUtd  analogies,  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to- 
gether from  distant  regions,  with  terms  ori^ally 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  VK^enos 
into  the  service  of  anoUier.  He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosophical 
diction  ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  he  had 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
language  could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  liis  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing, 
and  his  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  verka 
ardentia^  forcible  expressions,  which  he  wouki 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  never 
have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little 
fear  of  the  shame  of  falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the 
writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.  There  are  passages 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  rank 
him  among  deists,  and  others  among  atheists.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  how  any  such  conclu- 
sion should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shown 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlarge 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  those  minds  which  they  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  soliatation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt 
the  truth  of  tneirown  doctrines,  they  are  desirous 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding : 
and  industriously  labour  to  win  a  proselyte,  and 
eageriy  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignify 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cau- 
tious conversation,  and  religious  asperity.  Among 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle 
paradox,  an  indecent  jest,  an  unreasonable  objec- 
tion, are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men, 
to  eflSice  a  name  from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to 
exclude  a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom 
much  care  to  look  for  favourable  interpretations 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
against  single  failures,  or  to  know  how  soon  any 
slip  of  inadvertency  lias  been  expiated  by  sorrow 
and  retraction ;  but  let  fly  their  fulminationf, 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  slight  oflenoea 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
mitted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  5ie  de- 
ficiency of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  cause 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  his  side : 
he  Mrill,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  his  principles.    But  the  zealot  should  re- 

*  Therefore  no  heretics  desire  to  ep^'ead 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures. 
For  so  their  stsf gering  thoughts  are  computed. 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doubt  arnuTM. 
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cbOm^  Opt  he  it  labooimg  by  this  freqaency  of 
ndbmmaaiaiAoiaf  agiiMt  his  own  causey  and 
mholuflj  adcfing  strong  to  the  enenues  of 
Mh.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
o^n  the  autbori^  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tioa  of  CTery  name  to  infidelity  in  some  degree 
ifliralidalea  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessariJy  founded. 

Men  may  difier  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
^ous  opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  easerly 
dispute,  and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  anomer : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
lore,  enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  t&r  orthodoxy  with  charity ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that 
"thinketh  no  evil,"  buf  hopcth  all  things,"  and 
"  endureth  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
die  contemners  of  religion  by  the  fury  of  its 
fiieods,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
Afficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
io  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazarcled 
an  ezpresnon^  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  mto  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  oi  his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  volumes ;  there  is  scarcely  a  wiiter  to 
be  ioond,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
fimitea  submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
nnvaiied  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he 
ihooid  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  **  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
ilTle  of  a  christian,"  not  because  it  is  "  the  reli- 
^  of  his  country,"  but  because  **  having  in  his 
npcr  jmn  mnd  confirmed  judgment  seen  and  ex- 


ansmed  all,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  the  law  of  Eta  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this  :**  who  to  spe- 
cify his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  '*  he  is 
of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
fathers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed  ;" 
who,  tliough  '*  paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road  ;  and  pleases 
himself  tnat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error :"  to  whom,  "  where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  'tis  but 
a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not "  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself^  that  ne  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  ;  but  enjovs  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not** 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  of 
faith,  who  "  beUeves  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory:"  and  who  affirms  that  "this  is  not 
much  to  believe  ;"  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;"  and  that  "  they  only  had 
the  ^vantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming  ,*  and  upon  obscure  prophecies^ 
and  mystical  types,  coula  raise  a  belief."  Nor 
can  contempt  of^  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  him,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they  apparentlr 
concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  mt 
herent  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obe> 
dience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  hie 
mercy. 
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It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
eely  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
fife  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
leoounled :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
frfe  by  the  inendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the 
kamea  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
iHed  an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
dther  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
Ibooght  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
BeCioe :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticulera  as  he  eould  best  express  or  most  happily 
embdKsh.  £Ds  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
J  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  be  am- 
pkfied. 

Room  Ajcham  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at 
*  Fim  prlniad  tMrorn  his  Workii,  4co.  published  by 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  near 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above 
the  vul^.  His  father,  John  Ascham.  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that  age^ 
when  the  difierent  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  {gen- 
tlemen were  regularlv  formed  by  menial  services 
in  great  houses,  live^  with  a  very  consincuooe 
reputation.  Margaret  Ascham,  his  wife,  is  mid 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  familieiL 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest, 
and  some  daughters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of 
any  progeny  more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
menUoned?  They  Uved  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  having  passed  his  first  years  under  the 
care  of  his  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingfield,  who  maintained  him,  and 
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comnuttfid  his  education,  with  that  of  hia  own 
sons,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
He  very  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for 
literature  by  an  eaeer  perusal  of  English  books  ; 
and  having  passed  nappily  through  the  scholastic 
rudiments,  was  put  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascliam  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filUng  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  easily  attain- 
able, and  the  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  slready 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  reUgion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  trutli^  or 
ambitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  dissipation 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
academical  life ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
raised  by  Chcke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himsielf  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  the 
college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ; 
and  Aschamj  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Protestant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  professed, 
though  superstition  was  gradually  losing  its  hold 
upon  tlie  public  The  study  of  Greek  was  repu- 
table enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  dili- 
gence and  success  equally  conspicuous.  He 
thought  a  language  might  be  most  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of 
mstruction.  His  industry  was  much  encouraged 
by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time, 
though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monu- 
ments behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowod.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  leamino,  and 
particularly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
ing him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved 
an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge 
by  explaining  one  of  ^sop*8  fabbs  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  posms  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age :  a 
time  of  life  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  2)d  of  March  following,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  "  meanly 
learned  himself,  but  no  mean  encouraeer  of  leam- 
mg  in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
though  he  openly  seemed  nrst  to  oppose  it,  ana 


■llerwardi  to  censurQ  it,  becwise  Awrham  wu 
known  to  favour  the  new  opiniona ;  and  the  mu- 
ter himself  was  accused  oi  giving  an  unjust  pr^ 
ference  to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  born  on  the  Northern  and 
some  on  the  Southern  side  of  Trent  Any  caoM 
is  sufficient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animositj, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year 
fit>m  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Dependance,  though  in  those  days  it 
was  more  common,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the 

g resent  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  free 
om  discontent ;  and  therefore  he  that  was  i^ 
leased  from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced.  The 
danger  is.  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  patnu^ 
may  not  leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  bene&o* 
tor.  Of  this  forgetfiilness  Ascham  cannot  bt 
accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  preserved  tha 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  ibr  Wing 
field,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recount- 
ing his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  mcreased,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  nis  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  wiiterfl 
explained.  He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sar> 
pass  all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellishea  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  ait  atthat 
time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  MarciL  1537,  IB 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one^md-twenty, 
however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily 
supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenced.  Bcsideii,  young  tutois 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enluhten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  bis 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence ;  and  assoof 
them  William  Grindal  was  so  much  distinguished 
that,  by  Cheke*s  recommendation,  he  was  called 
to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  tlgk 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Gkwk ; 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub* 
lie  purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  then 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  after- 
wards  founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  schools^  but  continued  to  ezplahi 
Grreek  authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pro- 
nunciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  anaent 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smidii 
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wd  flMde  some  eautioui  itra^ee  for  the  oom- 
■sn  practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his 
MCa^nista  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very 
loblicly,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
(ng  his  antagonists :  for  either  his  a£Rx:tJon  for 
dMir  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency  of 
Ihdr  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
pnctice,  and  he  adhered  ever  afler  to  their  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
i  circttmstantial  account :  something  of  it  may 
l»  fboud  in  Strype's  Liie  of  Smithy  and  some- 
tttoff  in  Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
Mnent  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
ioo  was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
ftlglind  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely 
kmwlf  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

Ha  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
ftaa  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  let- 
!■•  of  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
md  as  bttle  qualifications  must  often  bring  great 
ibttties  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
kiBoarable  employment  not  less  by  the  neatness 
of  bis  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  ms  style. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not 
ihvays  immured  in  his  chamber ;  but,  being  vale- 
liribary,  and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
lo  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  might 
hnt  rdieve  him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  His 
fiMooiite  amusement  was  archery,  in  which  be 
,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much 
that  those  wnom  either  his  faults  or  virtues 
his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
MH  wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did 
■otaGiuple  to  censure  his  practice,  as  unsuitable  to 
a  mmn  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
^impl^  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  £ree  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
tfb  raaaons  for  which  he  published,  in  1544,  his 
•Toxopfailus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
a^"  in  which  he  Joins  the  praise  with  the  pre* 
«pCs  of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
lb  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
more  natur^  and  more  truly  English  than 
med  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age, 
a  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with 
native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains, 
(hit  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
ortiQO,  but  by  arrogance  and  tementy. 

He  has  not  fiiiled  in  either  of  nis  purposes. 
Be  has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
tmi,  salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  btt  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
ihewn,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
4mi  hand  can  derive  trom  the  mind,  how  Uttle  in- 
can  conduce  to  dexterity.  Ineveiyart, 
is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
■t  error  :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
%gtiah  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance. 
JSough  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
tt0  battle  of  Agincourt ;  a  weapon  which,  when 
handlrd  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
vtM  able  to  reosL  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
bedy  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
Ihevse  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
tisD  to  the  streiigth  with  which  they  are  hanoled, 
biC  the  national  practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  fer  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured  to 
from  h:s  infancy,  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
j  the  bow  requinng  more  practice  to  skil- 
thin  any  other  mstrument  of  offence. 


Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy^  and 
though  battering-pieces  had  been  some  tmie  in 
use,  I  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hand-guns,  when  the  "  't'oxophilus'*  was  first 
published.  They  were  soon  afior  used  by  the 
the  Spanish  troops,  wi.<  in  other  nations  made 
haste  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  could  yet 
efilect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Exercise  for  the 
^iorfoik  Militia." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match- 
locks, and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  distance. 

**  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear 
their  muskets  afler  them,  for  which  tney  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
cause they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Afler^vards  a  lighter  kind  oi 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  pnmins-hom  hanging  by  their  side. 

"  The  old  English  writers  call  those  Urge  mus- 
kets calivers :  the  harouebuze  was  a  lighter  piece^ 
that  could  be  fired  witnout  a  rest  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  toners 
in  tlie  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quicaness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  nan  ;  over  which  there 
was  a  sliuing  cover,  whicn  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the 
match  properly  to  tne  cock,  so  as  to  come  down 
exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  re- 
turning it  between  the  fingers  of  the  lef)  hand 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-anns,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with 
very  little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
long-bow  was  preferr^  by  Sir  Thoinas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  ttie  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 
of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually 
prevailin|^  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
nas,  in  ms  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en* 
dcavoured  to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,-  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Heniy.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  Utera- 
ture  ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  thought  it  necessary  to 
travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  ot  At' 
cham   was   not  equal  to  tne  expense  of 
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grination  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  aug- 
mented hy  a  pension.  Nor  was  he  wholljr  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  ot  letters,  appears  to  mooem 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  tliat  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  iL  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ; 
the  precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same 
proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  eame 
quantity  of  metal  ;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  com  mensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry^s  time  con- 
tained, as  now,  twenty  shillings  ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  noost  certain  standard 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  gold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  ctir- 
rent  price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifly. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  brcaa-com  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye«  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  Ascham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain :  the 
rules  of  custom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is 
great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
m  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  ages,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
age  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 
coorunerce  had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and  re- 

auired  no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
lerefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he 
could  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was 
exempt,  may  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  wnich,  added  to 
the  income  of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Chekc  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  ;  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious 
persons  to  write  a  fine  hand  ;  and  among  others, 
Henry  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Heniy  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  refor- 
matUm  of  religion  being  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  King  Edward  and  his  councH,  Aachara,  woo 
was  known  to  fiivour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  hii 
pension,  and  continued  at  Carobrid^  whete  he 
lived  in  great  familianty  with  Bucer,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  professorship 
of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an 
end  ;  for  m  1548  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of 
the  Princess  Elizabetn^  died,  and  the  Princess 
who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  his  college  to  direct  her 
studies.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  brlieve,  with  readiness,  and  for  two  yean 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence  ;  but  tlwn, 
being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her  domestics, 
perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  university. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  im 
prudence  to  his  death. 

Afler  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  place,  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  receired  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  ap> 
pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassad<«  into  Ger- 
many. In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he 
found  her  reading  the  PhadOf  in  Greek,  as  he  has 
related  in  his  "Sclwclmaster. 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisbe  to 
Gcnnany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
country,  making  observations  upon  all  that  ap> 
peared  worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  contracthig 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  To  his  cor- 
respondent Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmios 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  friends 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  course  of  this 
embassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Morisine 
\n  Greek,  and  for  foul'  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodotus  every  rooming  and 
more  than  two  hundred  veraes  of  Sopbooes  or 
Euripides  every  aflemoon.  He  read  with  him 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  Deroosthenei. 
On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  bini- 
ness,  and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diair,  digested 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his  friendi 
in  England,  and  particulariy  to  those  of  his  col- 
lege, whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perseve- 
rance in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  digni^ 
of  his  public  station,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  re- 
tirement The  reasonableness  of  tbis  choice  has 
been  always  disputed ;  and  in  the  contrariety  ol 
human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  controversy 
will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  me^ 
tions  in  his  "  Schoolmaster"  with  great  severity 
the  vices  of  Venice.    He  was  desirous  of  viatiog 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  tfaS 
scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  cunosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  "  Report  and  IH»> 
course  of  the  Affairs  in  Germany ,**  in  which  be 
describes  the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  Uke  a  man  inquisitive  and  iudidous, 
and  recounts  many  particularities  which  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to 
the  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluoua 
and  which  is  now  a  very  valuable  specimen  of 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  in  1553,  the  Re- 
formation was  stopped  Morisine  was  recalled^ 
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■id  AaelMaiPs  pflOflOD  and  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
He  tiMraibro  letired  to  his  fellowehip  in  a  atate  of 
fcappoiuUpeut  and  despair,  which  his  biographer 
las  eiideaToared  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
of  plaintive  declamation.  "He  was  aeprived  of 
til  his  support,"  says  Graunt,  *' stripped  of  his 
pension,  and  cut  o^T  from  the  assistance  of  his 
niends,  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
be  had  nec  Fkmmia  nec  Piuedia,  neither  pen- 
non nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambrioge.'* 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetoncian^s  account 
cither  of  good  or  evil  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
fived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  advant^e  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  re- 
potation.  But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  acade- 
micaJ  retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  pubhc  life,  to  re- 
turn with  a  good  will  to  acadeimcal  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  hke  the 
oistoraui,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
seeretaiy  to  King  Edward ;  and  by  tlie  interest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ne  was  instated 
io  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
•alary  of  20;.  a  year. 

Scion  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employ- 
ment, he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  ms 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
saibingwith  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
CiMrty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, ooold  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
bold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Clueen  M  air's 
eooit.  It  must  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  is  well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
■ad  why  Ascham  was  spared,  caimot  now  be  dis- 
eovereiL  Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tioosofOraeen  Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well 
CDoa^  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gioo,  and  that  Engl^eld  and  others  often  endea- 
Tomed  to  incite  Gardiner  a^inst  him,  but  found 
tbcir  accosations  rejected  with  contempt :  yet  he 
aDowa,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  temporiza- 
tioB  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  re- 
potatioa.  Tne  author  of  the  Bio^phia  Britan- 
aiea  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
SMOceoce  and  usefulness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
npopalar  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  cen- 
wtn,  and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
been  easily  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
laity  was  never  suffered  in  the  days  of  pcrsecu- 
tioo  to  protect  heresy :  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than 
dlioee  who  suffered  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  abilities,  they  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  nave  easily  filled  bis  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation ^nd  partiaUty;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
considered  interest  and  policy,  is  oolivcd  at  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
of  hmnan  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
aActions. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
fefboroe ;  and  of  many  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one?  He  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  tliat  peace  which 
be  was  safieved  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 
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that  seldom  fiuls  to  prodnoe  Mcuiitj.  Ele  had 
been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edward, 
andhadatleastjpvennoieoentoftnce.  He  was 
certainly,  acoordmg  to  his  own  opmion,  not  much 

in  danger ;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
fellowship,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had 
continued  to  hold,  though  not  resident ;  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  family. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learn- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  particularly 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly 
of  Ascham's  style ;  of  which  it  is  no  inconsi^ra- 
ble  proof,  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parhamen^  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  counte- 
nanced by  tlie  Gueen  herself,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  of*^  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution :  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  155S,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  his  former  em- 
ployment, with  the  same  stipend:  but,  though  he 
was  diuly  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions ;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twenty  pounds  a-year  but  the  prebend  of  West- 
wang  in  the  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
tlie  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  aueen  was  not 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  had  formerly  deserted  her, 
and  whom  she  might  still  suspect  oi  serving  rather 
for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  nis  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money ;  and  declares,  that 
though  he  was  oflen  reproached  by  his  friends 
with  neglect  of  his  own  interest,  he  never  would 
ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refused  ail  presents 
which  his  oflfice  or  imagined  interest  induced  any 
to  ofler  him.  Cambden,  however,  imputes  the 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights :  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  al- 
lows that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easily  discovered  from  his  "  Schoolmaster,**  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
them ;  and  we  are  lefl  to  suspect  that  he  showra 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  st  play.  If 
this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Ellizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants, 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  while 
himself  only  sufl^red  by  his  laults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to 
write  the  "Schoolmaster,**  a  treatise  on  educa- 
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fioii,  upon  an  oocmnon  which  h«  relates  in  ^  be- 
ginhing  of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  beean  with  alactity,  in  hope 
of  a  considerable  rewara,  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  sorrowfully 
and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the 
auUior's  disinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceiyed 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
racy; and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
so  hastily  in  such  numbers  to  the  press,  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  tnem  from  it 
the  printers  oave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may 
beheve  the  tate  of  Rakigh's  history,  were  not  for- 
ward to  print  what  was  ofkreA  them  for  nothing. 
Ascham*s  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  his  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his 
widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  (uversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  u>ng  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  It  necessaiT  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-fime,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish ;  and,  though 
he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
iBmiediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  finish  this,  ne  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  1568, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Graont  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  most  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
which  he  endeavourea  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  evenr  day  w^er,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  oiBtemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  nis  death- 
bed by  Oravet,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  i6t  raul's,  who  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
his  concluding  life.  He  freauently  testified  his 
desire  of  that  dissolution  whicn  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sennoD  was  pteacfaed  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age^  at  a  time  when,  acoordiog  to  the  ganeral 


course  of  life,  mudi  mi^t  yet  have  beenc 
fh>m  him,  and  when  he  mi^ht  have  he 
much  fit>m  others :  but  his  abilities  and  hi 
were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  dd 
whether  he  was  cut  ofi*  from  advantages 
cued  from  calamities  7  He  appears  to  ha 
not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  d 
tune.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  soi 
delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  conversati 
was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  b 
This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucil 
writings.  He  has  left  little  behind  him ; 
that  liUle  nothing  was  published  by  hin 
the  **  Toxophilus,**  and  the  account  of  Gi 
The  **  Schoolmaster"  was  printed  by  his 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Grrao 
dedicated  them  to  Ctueen  EUizabeth,  that  li 
have  an  opportunity  of  reconunending  1 
Giles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage.  The  osi 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  madi 
queen's  mandate,  fellow  of  a  coUc^  ■ 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  considerable  fsp 
What  was  the  efiect  of  his  widow's  dedit 
Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  t 
cham's  works  obtained  for  his  family,«A8i 
cease,  that  support  which  he  did  not  m 
very  plenteously  procure  them. 

Wnether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  ink 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided ; 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  lea 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gn 
honour  in  any  country;  and  among  vi 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all 
owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them  from  iap 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  m 
Of  his  manners  nothing  can  be  said  bat  i 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  contsHp 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  hhn  wmmf 
His   courtesy,  benevolence,  and  hbenl 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  nol  < 
testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evidoMI 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  li 
glected,  is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  cf 
fiune.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  %aAt 
own  language,  tiU  Air.  Upton  pMM 
"  Schoolmaster"  with  learned  notes.  Hi 
poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  whodi 
obsolete  books ;  but  as  tney  are  nowcoDeo 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  someUttM 
printed  before,  the  pubKc  has  an  opportaail 
compensinff  the  injury,  and  allotting  Aadk 
reputatioB  due  to  his  knowledge  and  his  obi 
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Haneiforth  th'  inrioUble  bloom  inrade, 

Or  dan  to  murmur  in  the  flow*r7  glade ; 

His  tonur*d  eoni  ihaU  die  before  his  face, 

While  he  liea  molting  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  vet  more  itrange  !  hit  reins  a  horse  shall  drain, 

Nor  shall  the 


coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  given  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a 
true  ana  uncontrovertible  representation  of  the 
writer's  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  middle  age,  should  he  be  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im- 
^rtance. 

Yet  with  all  proptr  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  the  freedom  of  ob- 
serving that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strength, 
the  conciseness,  ana  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  in  which  this  disparity  is 
remarkable,  but  content  myself  with  saying  in 
ffeneral  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin. 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  arguments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  those  among  toe  learned  who  are  versed  in' 
the  writers  of  tne  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
en^;rave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonish  pos- 
terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  inquiry  than  deter- 
mination. How  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kjbd  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
that  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but  whether 
from  their  similitude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce thtm  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
be  started  worth^r  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is. 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  ?  I  had  at 
first  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  information  might  be  drawn  from 
the  word  PaMa  [my  country]  in  the  third  line ; 
England  being  not  in  propriety  of  speech  the 
eoflntry  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrival  But  upon  farther  reflection  this  argu- 
ment appeared  not  condasive,  since  we  find  that 


in  all  9LgeBf  foreignen  have  afiected  to  call  £iif> 
land  their  count^,  even  when,  like  the  Saxons 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  it 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  idit 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tenderness  with  whicB 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  country,  and  tkf 
compassion  he  shows  for  its  approaching  cab> 
mities.  I,  who  am  a  descendant  from  the  Sa» 
ons,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  saj  any  tfaini 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  of'^  my  ibre6> 
thers,  must  yet  allow  this  argument  its  ftfl 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  knows 
that  foreigners,  however  weU  treated,  caresfeedL 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  regu^m 
this  country  with  the  least  gratitude  or  afiectioa, 
till  the  race  has,  by  long  continuanccL  ate 
many  generations,  l>een  naturalized  and  asi^ 
milated. 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  ot  their  own  country 
though  perhaps  only  some  desolate  and  voitt 
less  comer  of  the  world.  They  have  em|^ojidl 
the  wealth  of  England,  in  paymg  troops  to  de> 
fend  mud- wall  towns,  and  uninhabitable  rockib 
and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  territories^  m 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  them  rai 
invasion. 

This  argumenL  which  wants  no  particdv 
instances  to  confirm  it,  is,  I  confess,  of  tbi 
greatest  weight  in  this  question,  and  inc&Mi 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevolent  at> 
thor  of  this  prediction  must  have  been  boiv  h 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  wti 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  ikl 
etymology  of  the  word  Pa(ria,  which  aignifyiag^ 
says  he,  the  land  qf  my  father,  could  be  made  IW 
of  by  none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  le* 
sided  here :  but  in  answer  to  thisdemonstratid^ 
as  he  called  it,  I  onlv  desired  him  to  take  nodei^ 
how  common  it  is  for  intruders  of  yesterday  M 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  prom* 
tors,  and  having  just  received  an  estate  by  vobia* 
tarv  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  keredilarjf  rwiU. 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satisactoiy 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  ojf 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  conscioaaMa 
of  having  dune  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  edeaB 
warning  to  his  country,  seems  studiously  to  htft 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  which  his  knowledft 
of  futiuity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  tbon 
honours  which  his  memory  might  justly  cli|fA 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  ana  has  thov- 
fore  lefl  no  trace  by  wnich  the  most  eagariow 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  dieoover  him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  ui,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  raa»- 
kino,  since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  bafis 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  ti  abov* 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  macriptioB^ 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  a^  in  wbjdk 
he  lived  received  neitner  pleasure  nor  instmetiM 
from  it  Nor  is  it  leas  apparent  from  the 
pression  of  his  name^  that  ne  was  equally  a 
ger  to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  Ims 
times  infatuated  the  noblest  nunds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  npt  been  aib 
wholly  to  exunguish  that  curioail^,  which  lO 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  ^dtfjin  a  peifbm- 
ance,  to  inquire  after  the  author.  ^Thoae  ~^ 
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I  hiTeeoiMuhed  on  tiiif  oeeuioa,  and  my  leal 
iar  tlw  honoat*  of  thit  bene&ctor  of  myooitntry 
kw  not  mflbrad  me  to  forget  a  single  antiauary 
ef  repntatjon,  hare  almoet  onanhnoualy  oeter- 
miaed,  that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
else,  raid  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  emi- 
Bently  conspicnous  in  tliis  inscription  7 

his  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
poblic,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  fromconcur- 
ripg  with  this  opinion,  whicli  I  am  not  only  in- 
diMd  to  fiivour  by  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  bat  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  preTailin^  inclination  to  believe,  that  every  ex- 
edence  is  inherent  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  a^eable  to  the 
rererenee  due  to  the  repeal  digmt^,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  authorities,  without  a  long 
aad  arcurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
oBons  and  arro^nt  determination  of  a  contro- 
wty  of  such  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  impartial  and  candid  with  the 
wmost  indignation. 

Bat  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
tf  ray  oontemporaries,  to  obtrude  any  crude, 
hasty,  or  indiffested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proeeeded  with  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freauently  reviewed  all  my 
ai]^mnenta,  traced  them  backwards  to  their  first 
prmctples,  and  used  every  method  of  examination 
to  diaeorer  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natnral  and  jnst,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
an  hy  some  spedous  fallacy ;  but  the  farther  I 
CBRied  my  ini|uiries,  and  the  longer  I  dwelt  upon 
lyB  great  point,  the  more  was  1  convinced,  in 
spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
4eCioB  was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
Itstories^  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters, 
vindieations,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  I  could 
lad  BO  sufficient  authority  for  ascnbing  to  any 
flf  oar  Kngiish  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pro- 
of raturitjr;  which,  when  we  consider 
rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
thsy  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  they  are 
celebratied,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  an]jr  claim  to  this 
chirartrr.  For  why  should  historians  have 
cmittad  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a 
itrikiiis  dreomstance  7  or  if  the  histories  of  that 
age  ara  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 

^ence  transmitted  to  posterity 
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the  more  lastine  colours  of  poetry  7  tVasthat 
■diapiiT  age  without  a  Laureat?  Was  there 
then  BO  X  oonf  or  Philips  7  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  natch  socn  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  !m- 
aartaJke  a  prince  of  such  capacities  7  If  this 
was  really  the  ease,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
190B  htm  reserved  for  better  days :  da^s  so 
ftuitfiil  of  nappy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
cm  riiine  in  vam.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  fre- 
^psatly  diaeover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
avismle  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they 
nUish  them  to  mankmd,  wouki  be  unobserved 
nr  eter. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
Hodis  manyfibstances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 
~*^*  '  i  lo  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


ofthisTeoerafale  man.  I  hof  aeidom  in  any  cf 
the  gracious  speeefaea  defivered  firom  the  tfurona^ 
and  received  with  the  highest  natitiide  umI  sati^ 
faction  by  both  Houses  of  Paniament,  discovered 

any  other  concern  than  for  tha  current  year,  fbr 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  tlmn  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  shoukl 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generations. 
Are  not  pretenders,  mock-fMitriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  oirth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  i^ 
capadty  but  that  of  a  kinf  1  Surely  he  that  ao> 
quits  himself  successfiilly  of  such  affairs,  may 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  ana 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  without  just  reasons  deprived  mis 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  preju- 
dice and  indination,  with  what  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have 
preva^ed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  suffident  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  ufe. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of'^neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  exf)^ent  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  iiquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thouffhts 
from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  letdfat 
the  liberty  and  wel&re  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  indined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  court,  1  would  willingly  oelieve,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  posterity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  hia 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  saoat  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  whieh 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  saUsfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intenuons.  by  considering  mimitaly 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  us,  and  examining  tleir 
import  without  heat,  precipitancy,  or  party  pre* 
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radicei ;  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  the  iuat  mean, 
oetween  searching  ambitiously  for  far-fetdied 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meaninff, 
and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  with 
those  great  ojm^  txtensive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  aacribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  fart)ier  asked,  whether  this  in- 
•cription,  which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  ratner  a  version  of  a  traditional 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  which  the 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  promptra  him  to  trans- 
late and  en^ve  in  a  more  known  language  for 
the  instruction  of  future  ages :  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  the  first  view  a  reference  both  to  the 
■tone  itself,  and  ver^  remarkably  to  the  place 
-where  it  was  found,  I  cannot  see  any  foundation 
^  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sense 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  following 
explications,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  as 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  even 
to  myself,  and  which  1  had  not  dared  to  propose 
to  so  enhghtcncd  an  age,  on  age  which  abounds 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  nature, 
skeptics,  anti- moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abilities  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  without  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  it. 


Ckim  lapidem  kune,  magm 
Qui  nunejaeet  incola  ttagrUf 
Vetpede  equus  tanrtty 
Vel  orator  vonure  franget, 
Sentiet  tbgra  mettUf 
JE^undet  pairiaJUtuM, 
Littoraqut  ut  fiuetUf 
ReMomwunt  oppida  lueiu. 

Whene'er  this  stone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake, 
The  horM  ehall  trample,  or  the  plough  ihall  brtak, 
Then,  O  mr  country  !  ehalt  thou  groan  diacrMt, 
Grief  in  thine  eyee,  and  terror  in  thy  breaat. 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  V9  shall  sound. 
Loud  as  the  billows  bursting  #i  the  ground. 

''When  this  stone, **  says  he,  ''which now  lies 
hid  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep,  lake,  shall  be 
struck  upon  by  the  horse,  or  broken  by  the 
plough,  then  snalt  thou,  my  country,  be  asto- 
nished with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  then 
shall  thy  towns  s«und  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
shores  with  the  roarings  of  the  waves."  These 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  are 
they  verifi^  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.    Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 

uillity  7  all  abroad  submission  and  compliance? 

s  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  against  us?  and  'are  we 
not  neverthelfis  secured  b3r  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  himself  an  army  7 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
march  to  a  review  7  Have  our  neeta  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  far  from  any 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
compared  to  tlie  dead  stillneas  of  the  waves  be- 
fore a  storm. 


?. 


Kamfaamdamhri 
Serpent  per  prata  eoluMf 
Graimna  tMWfonfet, 
Fleree  fruetuegue  varantMf 
Omnia  fadantee, 
Ftd'onles,  et  epolianteB  ; 
Quanquam  heatdpugnace»f 
Jbuntper  cuneta  minaeee, 
Fwre*  abeque  timoref 
Et  pingtut  oftsfMC  UUmre. 

Then  through  thy  fields  shall  scarlet  rsplUss  wavh 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  rale  anall  ftigh^ 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  Tear's  whole  product  shall  devow, 
Insatiate  pluck,  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  fiow*r  : 
Shall  glutton  on  the  Indubtriotts  peasant's  ipoUf 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fiuten  without  toil. 

He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  part^ 
cular  account  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  hb 
description  is  capable  of  very  difCoent  aensei, 
with  almost  equal  probability. 

Red  serperUSf  says  he,  {rvbri  eduhi  are  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has 
rendered  searUt  repHlett  using  a  general  term 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  too  uoentioiisly,) 
"Red  serpents  shall  wander  o*er  her  meadows, 
and  pillage  and  pollute,'*  &c.  The  paiticular 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  destructive  viper  may 
be  some  guide  to  us  in  this  labyrinth,  througn 
which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot  yet  have 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when  a  few  davi 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heard  of  the 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent,  I  began  to 
imagine  that  tniese  were  the  fatal  insects  1^ 
which  the  island  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  ther^ 
fore  looked  over  all  accounts  of  theoi  with  un- 
common concern.  But  when  my  first  terrois 
began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  these 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  woold 
scarcely  have  been  called  serpent! ;  and  waa 
quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the  comntij 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  Ittd  no  quality 
but  the  colour,  m  common  with  the  layagan 
here  deacribed. 

Aa  I  am  not  able  to  determine  an]f  tfatnf  on  thia 
(question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  cdJecttng, 
into  one  view,  the  several  properties  of  thia  pea* 
tiferous  brood,  with  which  we  are  threatenoj^  aa 
hinta  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readen^ 
who,  when  they  shall  find  tiny  red  mdmd  that 
ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country,  and  de> 
yours  the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  huabaiid- 
man  ;  that  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation  ;  that  tnreatens  without 
courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  ia  pampered 
without  labour,  they  may  know  that  tne  predio* 
tion  is  completed.  Let  me  only  remark  tarthei^ 
that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predictLona^ 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  thai 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  low 
views,  selC-interest,  and  basesubmisaion,  aa  well 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence^ 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  thia  place,  that 
as  it  ia  of  no  adfttitage  to  mankind  to  be  £»•- 
warned  of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  miafiiiw 
tunes,  the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  kia 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evila  \m 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dwcUa 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  deplore  with  tho 
deepest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  circumataDe% 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  din>er8e  our  upfa* 
hensions,  and  awaken  us  from  tiwtpanic  wmtk 
the  reader  must  neceaaarily  feel  atJM  first  tiaii* 
aient  view  of  thia  dreadful  iliiaiiij^hii     Thaae 


Mibl<^|fM< 
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mtm,  n ji  the  oiiaiiul,  u 


id  tsmfj  the  ire«k,  and  timorou  4,  ru-I 
IbongbtlsBS,  but  hiTeoo  rSKlcourageoraln'TiGtli. 
Sotbattbe  nnachiefdone  bf  them, Iheirravaoi':', 
danitsIioDB,  uid  Kibbeiieg,  must  be  only  thi' 
CDiueqaaneM  or  cowardice  in  the  ■ufierera.  uho 
ue  haruaed  and  oppre—od  onljr  becHuec-  ihi'y 
•ofler  it  without  TMitance.  We  are  therefoi^-  to 
Rowmber  whenevei  the  peat  here  threateiii^d 
ihall  iDTade  to,  that  BDbmiaaioa  and  tantpiirss 
*3I  ba  eett*io  nin,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit, 
Tifilaace,  actnity,  and  oppoaition,  can  preserve 
Bi  fom  the  moat  baleful  and  repiaachfnl  mincrv, 
lh>t  of  being  plundaKil,  itkrvad,  and  devoured 
hf  wnwn  mai  by  reptilea. 

BtrHda  ienvntet 

MafitI  -Utardia  gmlti, 

MUlabit,  pbtrtma  rtget 


nuiiclunp  [bale  Uwi,  luil  k]n(danui:huitr>in'eiT 

Here  the  author  takes  a  geneial  survey  or  thr 
Ate  of  the  worid,  and  the  chine«3  that  wir'^to 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  diBCoiSTy  of  Ihi; 
monament  in  many  nations.  Ai  it  ii  not  iikilr 
that  ha  intended  to  touch  upon  the  afikiis  of 
Mlwr  coantriee  any  farther  than  the  advatituaf 
df  hi*  own  made  itneceeaary,  we  may  reaHOfta lily 
cmjactuie,  that  he  bad  a  hill  and  distinet  vifh' 
of  all  tibe  negotiations,  treaties,  confedeiDcw^a, 
of  an  the  triple  and  quadruple  all  isnces,  ami  dU 
Ac  hajuea  offenuTe  and  defeDiire,  in  whii  h  u  <- 
mn  to  be  engaged,  either  as  pnncipals,  bc<Hi- 
■uiea,  or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hr.pi'. 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preaerving  tbe  ialanci 
4f^t,  or  our  tendenieis  for  the  libertiia  of 
■<mp&  He  knew  that  our  neeoliaton  u-cuUl 
intn«at  na  b  the  a&n  of  Uie  whole  eaith,  and 
ttat  no  atale  could  eithei  rise  or  decline  in  pnuF'r, 
<ilhcr  eitssd  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  nf- 
he&a^  po&lica  and  influencing  our  councilc. 

TIm  paaaage  urill  bear  an  easy  and  nntiirni 
•fffication to  the  present  time, in  which  so  innnv 
laralntiatl*  have  happened,  eo  many  nation? 
have  changed  their  masteis,  and  so  many  diji- 
pMM  aod  commolionB  ore  embroiling  almost  in 
nenr  put  of  the  worid. 

Tut  almoat  every  stale  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
Aal  is,  almost  every  country  then  known,  it  crinw 
piriwndad  in  thi*  prediction,  may  be  easily  ron- 
etired  ;  hnt  whether  it  extends  to  regions  ai  iluil 
ti«M  Dodiacovered,  and  portends  any  altemtinu 
efgtrrenuneiit  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  \iuixo 
■bb  or  more  duing  eipooitors  determine. 

In  raiirm  tunc  Hnlrcmcl  iirfa 

Tka  bear  auifd  A'  sSrlghMd  ibimd  ihilldrtk^, 
"Die  tenor  created  to  the  a«Kn  by  the  anjrer 
tftba  bear,  iaaatiange  expression,  but  may  per- 
hapa  relate  to  the  apprebennona  raised  in  tlie 
Tnifciah  empire,  of  wiuchacrescenl  or  new  moon 
it  tba  impenal  standard,  by  the  tncieasinE  pi>H'pr 
•Tthe  Empreaa  of  Russia,  whole  dominions  lie 
ntd«  the  nortliera  constellation  called  tbe  Brar. 

I  TunllaUm 

Flmbml  Uiiapralit, 
Tks  IBmMw  Iba  Tslet  IrtunDhuii  iptHd. 
Tto  UiMNnM  by  tha  kiaga  of  Fruoe  are  an 


apt  lepraentatioa  of  that  conntn ;  and  their 

flouriahing  over  wide-eitended  valleyi,  aaemato 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  French  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  adrancement  w" 
their  trade  and  (he  acceasion  q^^Drain.  This  ■• 
at  firat  view  an  nbviouv,  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reaaon  not  the  true,  inscription.  How  can 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  paaaage, 

Ste  frtmtrt  audttil 
PopuUtri  paacua  /Afua, 


paslur 

. — L  .i_  1.1. __  ._  murjjjur  at  Iheir  growth} 
one  of  tbe  supporters  of  the 
arms  of  England,  and  may  ther«bre  figure  our 
Cttuntrymen,  wbo  have  in  ancient  times  made 
France  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  that  (he  lion 
rage,  (for  /rtmrrt  may  im- 
port both,)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  yeata 
"  '"  whole  kingdom  hasmunnured?  however,  it 
,'  be  Bl  present  calm  snd  secure,  by  its  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  our  poUticiani  and  the 
address  of  our  negolialots. 


Caleti 


i^e  tibidineprant, 
iihslldiebe^rehlihr 


While  Us  llu  iMlUng  In 

H^™      ,  .         ^ 

ipinWy  unintellif^hle,  iTwe  snppose  them  to  he 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sluggish,  and 
depraved  wilb  unlawful  lusts,  white  his  ofTspring 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  m 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
ortorturcdJ  Where  arc  they  treated  with  injua- 
(ice or contemp( 7  Whatnattonisthererrompola 
to  pole,  (hat  does  not  reverence  the  nod  of  the 
British  King?  Is  not  our  commerce  unreatrain- 
edl  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  ournwnT 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolpsted,  and  oar  mer- 
chsnts  traHic  in  perfaM  security  T  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  foreigners  ins  man* 
ner  never  known  before  ?  Or  if  some  slight 
injuries  have  been  otfeied,  ffsome  of  our  petty 
traders  have  been  stopped,  otirposaessiona  threat- 
ened, our  cfftcts  confiscsted,  our  flag  insulted, 
or  our  eurs  cro|»ped,  have  we  loin  slu;^sh  aad 
unactive  7  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  b  tri- 
umphal Spitheadi  Did  not  Hosier  visit  the  Bm- 
timentos,  snd  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mafaon  7 


Segut  bcliua  vicia  renmgiL 
And,  tM  mm  uruigs !  hli  minis  bona  ihalldrala, 
Hoi  ■boll  the  paulTe  cowinl  anu  mKurtafti 
It  ia  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  linear 
that  the  bone  shall  snck  tbe  lion's  blood.  Thia 
ia  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
indeed  the  djfticultiea  I  have  met  with  ecer  sme* 
the  first  mention  of  (he  lion  are  eo  many  and 
great,  (hat  I  had,  in  utter  despair  of  sormounliiif 
edesisted  rrommydengnof  pnblid^M 
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I  can  deny  nothing,  to  resome  my  de8ig;n ;  and  I 
mint  own,  that  nothing  animated  me  so  mnch  as 
the  hope  they  flattered  me  with,  that  my  essay 
might  oe  inserted  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  so  b^ 
eome  of  service  Ip  my  country. 

That  a  weaker  ammal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  a  stronger  without  resistance,  is  wholly  im- 
probable and  inconsistent  with  the  regard  for 
self-preserration,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  on  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, bjr  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .    But  how  then  does  the  horse 

mck  the  lion's  blood  ?  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic. But  my  zeal  for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  sufifer  me  to  pursue 
a  tram  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shocking 
conclusions.  Tne  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinuation  which  no  party  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  eoually  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  false. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  Itosc  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whole  without  involving  myself  in  difficulties, 
from  whidi  the  ablest  mterpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Bein^  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  dehberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity,  I  have  long  known 
and  frequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  little  less  than  apparently  false,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pub- 
lishing in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engraven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
thdr  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and  there- 
fore very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-students,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first.  That  the  Daily  Disser- 
Uitimit  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profunmty  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  to 
be  themselves  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  vulgar 
readers,  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
Aod  placed  in  opposition  to  the  dear  and  easy 
style  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  argument,  formidable  as  it  was,  I  an- 


swered, afleir  a  abort  panae,  that,  with  all  proper 
deference  to  the  great  sagacity  and  adyanced  a^ 
of  the  objector,  Fcould  not  but  coneeiye  that  ba 
position  confuted  itself^  and  that  a  reader  of  the 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  confession  aceos- 
tomed  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  search  for 
meaning  where  it  was  not  easily  to  be  found,  must 
be  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  for  the 
perusal  ot  these  ambiguous  expressions.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this  stone,  being 
a  task  which  nothing  could  surmount  but  the 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefetigabb 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  reseryed  for  those 
who  have  given  proofs  of'^  both  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  reading  and  understandhig  the  (Hset* 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  bat  the  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  yery  uncom- 
mon, adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  tnough  he 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  argu- 
ment, but  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  so  liule 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  question, 
that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  usembled 
on  this  occasion,  having  owned  the  solidity  of  my 
answer  to  the  first  oQection,  offered  a  secorMJ^ 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  de- 
feated. 

"I  have  observed,*'  says  he,  "  that  the  essays 
in  the  Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  impor> 
tant  subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  amhrtion 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  procure, 
have  never,  though  drcmated  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  re* 
markable  influence  upon  the  people.  I  know 
many  persons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  hold 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  them  regulariy^ 
and,  without  looking  upon  theni^  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  oenefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  there, 
sink  once  more  into  darkness  and  oblivion,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  age,  and  assisting  our 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mca^ 
sures." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  un- 
reasonable than  my  hope,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  drawn  up  by  that  (iratei^ 
nity,  since  their  own  employments  do  not  aUow 
them  any  leisure  for  sucn  attempts.  Every  one 
Iftows  tnat  panegyric  is  m  its  own  nature  no  ea^ 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  more  difficuU 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  praise 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inseription 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particuhy  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  aj^ 
before  the  parties^  which  now  aivide  tibe  natnn. 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  conveyed 
to  the  wond  by  means  of  a  paper  aedicatea  la 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  oommunieated  my 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  inserted  some  of  his  own  argimtients, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  though 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfodonr,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  tlMMfb  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  a  paper  of  which  iiidi  mnnben 
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m  cfanhr  fittiibiitad  at  &e  expense  of  the  public, 
would  ooobtlen  be  very  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
rani  cMgn  of  the  anthor,  yet  he  hoped  mi  as 
aB  the  atndenta,  either  of  poUtics  or  antiquities, 
troold  leceire  both  pleasure  and  improTement 
fiom  the  disaertation  with  which  it  is  accoinpa- 
■led,  none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
bit  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating oomphmenta,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
tlw  mdination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
anthor.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  very  imper- 
hedy  dischai^ed  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
■hall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
■retation  may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Thia  willy  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  ii 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
fiom  the  joint  mquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
muneroiis  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority^ selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 


I  am  yenr  fiir  from  apprehendinj^  that  any  pro- 
posal ibr  tne  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 
iHU  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight- 
ened age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
pnbUe  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
Matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion  of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
soripCioD. 

I  Immhly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gemus  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
HMot,  half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
ive  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  op 

CoifMBVTATOaS. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 
Mire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
dns  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  thia  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
nunr  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  that  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
nisoarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
thej  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
abilities,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
wHl  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-limed 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  reeommeod  must  have  been  qualified  by  thfir 
edncatioQ  and  profession  for  the  provinces  as- 
ngned  then,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
tittn  It  appears.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
nittees  that  drew  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
piTd  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
iMtator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
■dnurable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
iBOst  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  7  A  man 
•eottstomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
onily  shake  ofi*  his  mibit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yw  never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Kor  wi||i  |db6  beneficial  consei^uences  of  this 
tOTQVnate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo- 


nument; they  will  extend  much  fiurther:  for  the 
commentators  havinff  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  ipto  public  life,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  goremment,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  a^d  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  and  in^ 
structions  for  special  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  tor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  hoen- 
sers  for  the  stage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  tnem,  of 
setung  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light.  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  but  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  sufiicient  opportunities,  b]r  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dpDce  on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  tnemselves  witn  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  mcety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  vrill  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  from 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Park:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  me  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  dan^  by  an  insurrection 
of  weavers,  coUiera,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  m  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  wim 
the  notions  of  the  uselessness  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance ; 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  Uberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utterly  incon- 
sistent witli  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writing  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  modem  warrior ;  yet 
on  this  sinffle  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heaitily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
so  disrenutable  among  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  wno  have  by  ill  fortune  formerly  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealea  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  examinea 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  ouaUfiedy  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  or  those  who 
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iMTbg  once  learned  to  read,  may  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign 


public  might 
pense,  but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart- 
ments fitted  up  for  them,  that  Uicy  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
day  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

if  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  IjjO 
necessary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
uinbs,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflaption  and  study :  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ruption be  su^red  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations :  for  this  reason,  all 
▼isits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
prohibited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught-table,  8nui]Pbox,  or  looking-glass, 
be  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  tne  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
80001.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,000(.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  ofthe  predic- 
tion, wimout  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,0002.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
sinking  fund  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
▼iolate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primarily  intended,  may 
De  easily  raised  by  a  general  poU-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
oalcoUtM  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


distinctions  of  men  among  «%  to  lay  Midi  fat 
time  their  par^  feuds  and  pet^  inimnatisi} 
and  by  a  warm  concnirenoe  on  dm  nrgenlocoa- 
sion,  teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  eveiy  pmale 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  ooontiy. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
AFFAIRS  IN  1756. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAOAtmB,  VO.  IT. 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  ereiy  Eng- 
lishman expects  to  be  informed  of  the  ■^♦L****' 
affidrs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  ha^e  thit 
expectation  j^tified.  For  wlutever  may  be 
urged  by  mmistcrs.  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  ministeia,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  gover- 
nors, and  the  presumption  of  prying  witn  pro- 
fane eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evideat 
that  this  reverence  can  be  dauned  only  by  ooim- 
scls  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  in 
deliberation.  But  when  a  design  has  ended  in 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  evety  ejre  and 
every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
disentangle  confusion,  and  illus&ale  obsoiri^, 
to  show  by  what  causes  ever^r  event  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 
nate; to  lay  down  with  distinct  paiticnkrity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  honestly 
to  lay  before  the  people  wnat  inquiry  can  gathv 
of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  estunate  of  tbe 
future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  tnt- 
ficiently  known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  sides, 
that  hostilities  began  in  America,  and  that  the 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  settlements,  about  grounds  and 
rivers  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  neither  can  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  the 
dispossession  of  tne  natural  loros  and  original 
in  habitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  perty. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged^  that  the  Indians 
have  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other :  but  these  ^^rants  can  add  little 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  ezpeiienesd 
how  they  were  obtained  ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  frand;  by 
thfeats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nations  haa 
shown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
no  performance  was  ever  intended,  what  aie 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  bat  new  Uh 
stances  of  cruelty  and  treachery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resiitlest 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in- 
vite a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affimty  of  "iyF*«H— i 
or  simihtude  of  opinion,  can  be  said  to  rec— 
mend,  to  permit  them  to  build  towns  firom  wfaidi 
the  natives  are  excluded,  to  raise  fofftresaes  1^ 
which  they  are  intimidateid,  to  settle  theinislww 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  aftenrardi 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  tibe  bmo* 
tors  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictateie  cf 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  tbar  &to  I 

When  we  see  men  acting  thn«  ngainflt  the 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  instinclii  of  nntiiii% 
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we  eumot  hesitate  to  detennine,  that  by  aome 
■earn  or  other  they  were  debarred  from  choice ; 
tiiat  they  were  lured  or  frightened  into  comph- 
•aoe :  that  they  either  granted  onW  what  they 
found  impoasible  to  keep,  or  expected  advantages 
upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates,  which  there 
was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.  It  can- 
not be  said,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited 
us  lo  their  coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un- 
expected to  nations  who  had  no  imagination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
mad  so  di€erent  from  themselves.  We  astonish- 
ed them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms^  and 
with  our  general  supenority.  They  yielded  to 
vs  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  regions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
IramilitTy  to  profntiate,  that  they  who  qould  so 
easily  destroy,  might  be  induced  to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witness 
but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
great  malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who 
have  robbeid  have  also  bed. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
more  peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extre- 
raitj  of  wrong  has  not  always  been  practised ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  world  on 
the  direst  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  ruins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seizes  by  force  ;  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French 
and  us  is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  rob- 
bers have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they  are 
ebiiged  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the 
EosKah  and  French  may  have  relative  rights, 
and  do  injustice  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injuring  the  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
prssent  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  them,  and  are 
BOW  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavounng  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
both  flboiild  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
■boot  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 

ym  Qsarpation,  insidious  artifices,  and  breach 
faitb.  The  English  rail  at  the  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  En- 
gfish :  they  ^oote  treaties  on  each  side,  charge 
each  other  with  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy, 
■ad  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possessioB  near  sach  turbulent  neighbours. 

Throogh  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
10  wooder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be* 
tweeo  BodiTiduals,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by 
dhteiioc^  by  interest,  and  by  nniltitudes.  Infor- 
aMlioB  u  not  easily  procured  from  far ;  those 
whom  the  truth  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  ro- 
hmluily  forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
Btoj  agents,  it  ia  easy  for  every  single  action  to 
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question,  "By  whom  were  hostilities  in  America 
commenced  7**  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  re- 
membered a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemo- 
rial rivalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  at  rest    Some  opposition  was  always 

going  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
one  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  redproq^  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  aeserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
markSf  and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified m  stipulations ;  the  appellations  of  those 
wide-extenaed  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  dii^ 
ferent  meaning,  and  are  understood  on  either  side 
as  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define  how 
■luch  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico^ 
or  Peru  7  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  conndered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  lefl  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  forming  stipulations,  the  commissaries  are 
oflen  ignorant,  and  often  negUgent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  debate,  ana  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  itlways  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in- 
terest in  leaving  the  question  undecided :  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  aner  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  had  been  disputed  are  still  equally 
open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yetclainoed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  occupy ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settlefl  countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  notejb- 
pressly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargement  of^  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  never  been  claimed,  hot  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American 
contest  It  is  difficult  to  Bnd  the  first  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins ;  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  they  natuimlly  begin 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  as  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  check  tneir  profiress. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom wafts  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  tlm  in  America  the  French  would 
aTow  their  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themsehres 
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with  at  least  as  little  resenre  as  in  Europe.  Yfe 
may  thcnrefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  un> 
cnnet  nei^boura,  and  had  no  great  regard  to 
Tight,  which  they  believed  us  no  longer  able  to 
miforce. 

That  in  forminff  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt^  they 
had  actea  affainst  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  fiteral  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
intended  to  be  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  pl^tations  backwards  to  any  length 
ttat  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  secure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he 
that  possesses  a  fortress,  has  the  right  of  prohi- 
biting another  fortress  to  be  built  wiUiin  the  com- 
mand of  its  cannon.  When,  therefore,  we  plant- 
ed the  coast  of  North  America,  we  supposed  the 
possession  of  the  inland  region  granted  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
tiiat  part  of  the  worid,  seems  by  the  permission 
of  every  other  nation,  to  have  made  the  same 
•upposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the 
justice  of  our  cause ;  here  we  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injui^,  and  this  injury  mav, 
mccording  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly 
teeented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made 
■ome  encroachments  upon  them,  must  be  lefl 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
■tated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  either  part,  as  there  is  always  passing 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tttal  complaints  of  the  supplantations  and  inva- 
■ions  of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonies,  and  tranismitted  to  our  mims- 
ters  at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  the  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We  were 
•till  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  interpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward' 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed  to  resolve 
that  before  our  complaints  were  finally  dismiss- 
•djall  remedy  should  be  hopeless. 

i¥e  likewise  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
Ibrm  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  l^y  sending 
a  coloiiy  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  of  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the  nomi- 
aal  possession  before  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country  ^  and  settlers  were 
aUnred  thither  by  many  fallacious  descriptions  of 
fertile  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  effects  these 
pictores  of  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
yery  few  sought  provision  in  those  frozen  regions, 
whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  their 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
new  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
tfcwre  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 
€ftiM  Fieftcb  was  not  mndi  exerted  on  that  side ; 


some  disturbance  was  however  given,  and 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhaps,  being  peopled 
chiefly  with  soldiers^  who  would  ratiber  live  by 
plunaer  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  consider 
war  as  their  best  tiade.  New  Scotland  wonld  be 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  settlements 
of  far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  well 
infom^  of  their  own  interest,  to  provoke  hos- 
tility for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  country 
for  invasion,  where  uey  must  haxard  much  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  pressed  on  south- 
ward behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settle- 
ments, and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  mstances 
that  they  might  conveniently  relieve  one  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  could 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  aesign  of  the  French  has  been  long 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 
pressed, had  force  been  used  instead  of  expostu- 
lation. When  the  English  attempted  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  iustly  or  not,  considering  it  as  neutral 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  in  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  friend- 
ship were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  and 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties, 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonstrance 
made  on  our  part 

The  Frencti  therefore  taught  us  how  to  act; 
but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  wiu  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any 
expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  very 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  sufifer- 
ed  them  to  destroy  our  settlementa,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  right  to 
attack.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  when 
we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  suffered  the  appearance  of 
peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  anned  in  de- 
fence of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known:  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Dettingen. 
where  we  left  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  ot 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon- 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  disgrace 
which  we  suffered  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had 
some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  con- 
querors of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  army,  and  under 
the  command  of  Pepperel  took  Oape  Breton, 
with  the  assistance  of^  the  fleet  This  is  the  most 
important  fortress  in  America.  We  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  vrith  the  acquisition,  that  we 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it ;  and,  among  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  agauift 
Charies  Stuart,  it  was  very  damorously  iir|ed 
that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he  would  give 
Cape  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  eiMy  eape- 
dient  to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  exaltmg 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  They 
took  in  their  turn  fort  St  Ueois^  and  l|ij)  ear 
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India  Company  whoUy  in  their  power, 
whom  thej  restored  at  the  peace  to  their  former 
poasenions,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
oar  nlver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  waa  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
ot^ual  power  and  neater  spirit,  having  lost  no- 
thing or  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
thai  hahitnal  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advan- 
fageu  Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
trade,  thongh  daily  improved,  is  not  very  ezten- 
■ve;  their  country  is  barren;  their  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
boilt  for  defence  agddnst  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
nabla ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
posMssed  by  the  two  nations  in  Amenca,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thongnt  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance esLsily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  as  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fert  was  risinjif  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

Tins  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
eovntries  less  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  haxard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
they  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interMt,  and  agree  to 
porsae  it  by  the  same  means.  They  are  subject 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  sufier  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
they  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stay,  upon  our  plantations ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  they  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  into 
their  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increase 
every  sten  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  benind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
not  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless ;  our 
ansmies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
threogh  so  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
ate  provided  with  ^|ood  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  die  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
tsmment  and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
mors  formidable  as  they  are'  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations 


of  the  northern  continent,  wa  ought  to  *■'«»^^<^^ 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  it 
The  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 

Slides,  and  with  auxdiaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
e  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Oermans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  af 
batUe,  Out  very  well  qualined  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvuleta,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  ouick  retreats.  They  oaii 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroa^  surprisa  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  me  innabitants 
into  towns,  under  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer.* 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THX 
POUTICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  lIlllTAIlf ; 
waxTTEir  la  tbk  y%am  17M. 

raOlf  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  KO.  I. 

The  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  m  the  reign 
of  (elueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  aUied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  oniv 
selves  to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our 
neighbours;  and  if  not  to  incommode *and  ob* 
struct  their  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impaiiw 
ing  ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America^ 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  Po\d  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
domimons.  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  tliem  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  b^ 
cause  every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  of 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  power- 
ful as  its  temtories  become  larj^er. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  hi 
a  few  years,  a  great  miutiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arosoi 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  worid,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  ooa»- 
tries  between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seiiad 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 

*  In  the  Mafasine  thia  article  la  promieed  **  To  be 
continued;**  but  the  author  waa.  bj  whalevar 
diTorted  flrom  it,  sad  no  ooMinuatloo  appears. 
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natioiis,  with  whicii  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
had  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of 
En^and,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  fjrreater  evils 
than  they  felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insolence  of  their  masters :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  after  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  EUizabeth, 
erected  an  independent  and  powerful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  formed  their  system  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  tne  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  sniall,  they  co(\ld  preserve 
themselves  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  wealtn ;  and  that,  by  a  people  whose 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  with  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud- wall  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  stales,  who  put  the  greatest 
jnonarchs  at  Jefianee,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
hy  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded 
by  the  fiercest  nation.  By  tne  establishment  of 
this  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  chanjjfe  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
France  began  first  to  rise  into  power ;  and,  from 
defending  ner  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure  to  accu* 
mulate  treasure,  and  raise  forces  which  he  pur* 
posed  to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
tor  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feel 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  otnis  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  power ;  and  the  great 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  hiul  so 
long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  not 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  disposed  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  masters  oi  the  destiny  of 
their  neighbours  {  and,  from  that  time,  he  that 
■haU  nkdy  examine  their  acheroes  and  conduct, 
will,  I  behave,  find  that  they  began  to  take  an 
•ir  of  superioiity  to  which  they  had  never  pre- 
tended befere ;  and  that  they  aad  been  always 
employed  more  or  less  openly  upon  schemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frequent  interruptions 
from  domestic  troubles,  ana  with  those  inter- 
missions which  human  cotmsels  must  always 
■ufier,  as  men  intrusted  with  great  affiiirs  are 


dissipated  in  youth,  and  langmd  in  age^  are  em- 
barrassed by  competitors,  or,  without  any  exter- 
nal reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insults 
and  invasions  from  England.  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others ;  and 
we  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  was 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  disturbed  us,  (ron 
that  time  to  this,  with  open  hostility  or  secraC 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Eln&land  and  its  neigh- 
bours, when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequeotly 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  time 
the  union  ot  the  two  kingdom^  happened.  Had 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king- 
doms, when  France  was  established  in  the  m 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Soots,  m 
continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an.  invasion,  in 
which  they  would  have  thought  themselvee  suc- 
cessful, whatever  numbers  they  might  have  left 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurt- 
ful. The  pay  of  France  and  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  their  lives,  and  we  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James ;  but  it  is  unceitain, . 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  us 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  to 
benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom :  be  was 
very  wellable  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  him- 
self, his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  sacri- 
ficed it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  present  pleap 
sure  or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  sufier 
a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
tioDorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  Me  to 
govern  for  himself.  With  this  character  James 
ouietly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  commerce; 
uie  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger: 
and  the  Protestant  intercut,  of  which  he  boasted 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  despatched  am- 
bassadors, who,  when  their  master's  weakness 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  cooitt 
with  very  little  ceremony.  James,  however,  took 
care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  he 
made  in  other  eountries. 

Thus  Enc^land  grew  weaker,  or,  what  b  in 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger,  without  receivmg 
proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power* 
Not  that  the  mischief  was  so  great  aa  it  ii  ge- 
nerally conceived  or  represented ;  for,  I  betiere. 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  vrealth  of 
the  nation  was,  in  tms  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, though  that  of  the  crown  was  lieaaened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired :  but  com- 
merce seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  gnit 
industry  and  vigour,  and  nothing  was  wanting^ 
but  that  we  should  have  defended  ouraelyes 
from  the  encroachments  of  our  neighbours. 
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The  indinition  to  pfuit  colomes  in  America 
riffl  continued,  and  tnii  beine  the  onlj  project 
li  which  men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could 
uert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  rei^,  multi- 
ttdes,  who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
chan^  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tM  m  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
^stance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 
•bfCruct  ut. 

Bmth  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
tti  anhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
lad  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  bein^p 
«Ue  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  his 
NigOy  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
ftnMT  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
aiew  war  upon  the  Protestants:  Charles  sent 
aieeC  to  invade  Rhee  and  reUeve  Rochelle,  but 
hii  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
WHesabdued.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
HVMig,  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  British 
Mie:  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
iaf  power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
eoatest.  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
Md  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
eit  expense ;  he  was  advised  to  levy  ship-mo- 
■ay,  wnich  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
the  events  and  conclusion  are  too  well 


While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
Mled  among  themselves,  the  power  of  France 
•■d  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Ditch  fauad  overcome  the  dimcultics  of  their  in- 
tutt  commonwealth  ;  and,  as  they  still  retained 
Ikar  vigour  and  industry,  from  rich  grew  con- 
tinaUr  richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
Id.  TlMy  extended  their  traflic,  and  had  not 
Jftadmitted  luxury :  so  that  they  had  the  means 
tad  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
JMitement  to  spend  it  The  French,  who 
viated  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
pradeot  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
fvaper  nae  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the 
Mcceeeiie  care  of  skilful  ministers,  became 
••ery  day  eCronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 

llNBlgth. 

AhofoX  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first 
bl||ui  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffic  and  navi- 
lition,  and  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
Bno  territory.  AH  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
puts  of  the  western  world  were  already  either 
eccapied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
Fkaaee  hat  the  leavings  of  other  navigators,  for 
dM  was  not  yet  haughty  enough  to  seize  what 
^  neighboiiring  powers  had  already  appropri- 


The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
with  eendinff  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncom- 
fialable  nmnviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
Wt  fiirs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
MW  tahahitanto  could  only  pass  a  laborious  and 
■eeanitoua  life,  in  perpetvial  regret  of  the  deli- 
fiaMBoaa  and  plen^  or  their  native  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  our  coun- 
hare  been  taugh^  to  entertain  of  the 
tension  and  foresight  of  French  politi- 

,  I  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 

when  this  colony  was  first  planted,  it  was  thought 
^fBiich  ralne,  even  by  those  that  encouraged  it ; 
pii^Mhly  nothing  more  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the  waste  of  an 
exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  liye 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themselves  to  see,  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  incHnation  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  efiected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  whatever  prinaple;  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjecte  overiook- 
od,  they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num- 
bers. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  having  destroyed 
great  numbers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarriage  and  cohahitetion,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects ot  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spani^s,  when  they  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-discovered  world,  instead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitents  by  thousands,  had 
either  had 'the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  the  power 
,of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  pariia- 
ment,  the  interest  of  the  two  common  wesiths  of 
England  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op- 
posite, and  a  new  government  declared  war 
against  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Duteh  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such 
evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  lefl  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  nis  own  reputetion,  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  alwajrs 
find,  and  sent  Penn  ana  Venables  into  the  west- 
em  seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repi>> 
tation  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  wi^out  having  done  something,  they 
afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  islandl,  which 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  as,  being  piobab^ 
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of  little  Tilac  to  the  SpanUrdf,  and  continues  to 
thii  day  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
slaTes. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  foreiffn  politics,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  France.  Spain  bad 
been  the  last  power  in  Europe  which  had  openly 
pretended  to  ^ve  law  to  otner  nations,  and  the 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real 
cause  was  at  an  end.  We  had  more  lately  been 
frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  though 
venr  few  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  that 
hadf  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armada,  yet  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  terrible,  and  a 
war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  desire 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  of  Spain  had  been 
growing  less;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
remembered,  which  yet  required  no  great  depth 
of  poUcy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarchs,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
our  interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us ;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  it  less  in  her  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
supported  the  Spaniards  against  France,  as  for- 
merly the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  retard  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  our  commotions  than  the  mother 
country,  naturally  increased  ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
settlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowly  for- 
ward, too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealousy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suiier  real  or  imaginary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisBed.  This 
was,  perhaps^  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  begmning  in  the  reign  of  Charies  the 
Second.  The  Ctu^era  willingly  sought  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  given  so 
naeh  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
DO  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

Tne  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or 
raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
made  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage ; 
Im*  they  wars  obliged  at  Last  to  confess  him  the 


sovereign  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  wen  re- 
duced almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion  iron 
France ;  but  soon  recovered  from  their  Gonsta«> 
nation,  and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained 
their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed 
as  they  had  lost  them. 

During  the  time  of  Charies  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  increasing:  md 
Charies,  who  never  disturbed  himself  witn  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of  her  aims, 
and  the  extension  of  her  dominions,  with  verj 
little  uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sooietinei 
driven  by  the  prevailing  faction  into  oonfedendei 
against  ner:  but  as  he  had,  probably,  a  secnt 
partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  persevered  loss 
in  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  mw£ 
vi^ur :  so  that  by  his  feeble  resistanee,  he  niher 
raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her  desigoa 

About  this  time  the  French  first  began  to  per* 
ceive  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force,  and  such  enooorag^ 
ment  was  given  to  manufactures,  and  so  eagwij 
was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  could 
be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  wis 
filled  with  their  ships,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  crowded  with  their  merchants.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  slocy  of  such  a 
change  produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  schemee 
and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many  new  sourcei 
of  wealth  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artifieen 
and  merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  groimd, 
as  was  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Colbert 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became 
formidable  to  Ene^land.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  numerous ;  bat  her 
operations  were  necessariljr  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  troops,  nor  money  for  their  support  in 
distant  expeditions.  Colbieit  saw  botn  thees 
wants,  andf  saw  that  commerce  only  woold  wt^ 
ply  them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  fiimisbei 
the  French  with  commodities ;  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  keeps  the  price  m  laboor  low. 
By  the  obvious  pracuce  of  selling  much  and  bay- 
ing little,  it  was  apparent  that  Uiey  would  soon 
draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries  into  their 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  merchan^se  m 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  sailoa 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  perfHnwdL 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conc^uer,  and  to  tenrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  ooaM  not 
have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  wsi 
suddenly  diflfused  all  over  the  globe ;  her  anofe 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  ncawtd  in  iv 
mote  regions,  and  those  were  almost  issdyti 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  finr  ycait 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  SOmUrhi- 
dered  on  the  coasts  of  Afnca,  and  xeeeived  am- 
bassadors from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  mm  si^ 
deavouring  with  honesty  the  advantage  of  ihe 
public  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  pondel 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  intiifai^ 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  mpfmttt 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  roust  be  ooqmM 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  actings  wfaieb  sff 
government  does  not  allow.  Heoouid  eofiiMl 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolalB  mr 
narch;  he  could  compel  individuals  to  nseiilw 
their  private  profit  to  tne  general  good;  beesri' 
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one  onderatandiiig  preside  over  many 
and  remoTe  difEicalties  by  quick  and  vio- 
IhI  expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
nder  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and 
JMfnnd  of  oo-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
•rery  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
fnlMf  no  great  change  can  sudaenly  be  made ; 
superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his 
wzterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
ines  rich  sooner  than  his  neighbour. 
Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
Wtrit^BJdan,  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
iai  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
Mis  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements 
vhm  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
Mnsspondence  with  the  original  country  to 
vlieh  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
|Mid  fiir  pffotection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
isessaitj.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
aid  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
dipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
whieh  depending  on  casualties,  may  be 
more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
to  colonies  can  never  be  muen  impaired, 
in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  whic^ 
rs  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
and  auction  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
knrever  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
hum  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies 
ii  nmote  parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  those 
tnionies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
MWM,  was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
Wkh  tfa»  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaint- 
i^  Uid  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
Htdements  in  America,  and  other  regions,  in 
inportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
atfal  greatness. 
Tlie  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ac- 

E'  'tions  in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
!y  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect    It  is  suffi- 
;  to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
creased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
ts were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
pmtsr  proDOTtion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
m  yctised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his    neigh- 
and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
and  Dutch,  which   afforded  so   much 
to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucra- 
tlian  traffic 

the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
dorine  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
,  between  nis  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
dMaCmggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sup- 
and  his  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
te  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
to  repress  it  And  of  James  tne  Second,  it 
~  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
■^ibooFS  with  ^reat  vigour,  having  the 
___  body  of  his  subiects  to  oppose.  He  was 
M^icnorant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country  : 
kt  disiied  iu  power  and  its  happiness,  and 
tkp^riii  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
f  iBjiknn  i  bat  he  thought  very  erroneously  and 
•Ind^lliAl  then  is  no  religion  without  popery. 
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When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  tinie  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  flovemment, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire ot  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  England :  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mquire,  since,  though  the 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
suffered  a  little  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  determined 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  a^nst  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers, 
from  whom  there  was  suffered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation ;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  m)m  that  time  the  States  began  to 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  our  faith- 
ful friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  us, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  bv  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France, 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  m  respect 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  very 
close  adherence  to  each  other,  rio  mercantile 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  win 
last  no  lon^r  than  their  common  safety  or  com- 
mon profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  tiian  they 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  each 
more  than  eitner  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  France;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera^ 
tion  as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  in 
immediate  danger,  the  armies  of  their  enemies 
hovered  over  Uieir  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  of 
money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  private 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  wilUngly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  jMut 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  pause  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
built,  and  always  very  numerously  manned ; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  from 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute,  and 
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being  yery  carefully  educated  for  the  lea,  were 
eminently  skilfuL 

AH  this  was  soon  perceived  when  Clueen  Anne, 
the  then  darling  of  England,  declared  war 
against  France.  Our  success  by  sea,  though 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection,  was  not 
such  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  confessed,  that  wc  did  not  exert  our  whole 
naval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  ^vemor 
of  our  counseU,  and  the  ^eat  view  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  a  war  by  land,  which  he  knew  well 
how  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  profiL  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  supplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  tne  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  allies.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  another,  that, 
though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  theu* 
harbours,  and  apphed  their  whole  force  to  the 
resistance  of  the  confederate  army,  that  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten- 
ed to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbourhood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  duebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  oi  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecnt  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoured  among  us  most  loudly 
against  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  tlic 
french  applied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry to  tne  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
were  so  far  from  hindering  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
Talue,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boundless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sud- 
den solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of 
itsintercsL  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servility,  whom  no- 
thing but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and  who  must 
always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  their  traffic ; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  sufi*ered  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
doth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
■old  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  their  settlements  in  America,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traffic,  and  framing  new 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations.  They  began 
DOW  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sufficiendy  valuable  to  de- 
mn  «i  least «  nominal  posseaabn,  that  mig^t 


furnish  a  pretence  for  the  excluskm  of  othen  \ 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tiacti  of 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  oocupjr. 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimitra 
magnitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is  claim- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  Engliah, 
without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or 
prior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot to  try  what  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England:  he  declined  the  tract  of  Columboi^ 
and  steerine  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  ths 
island,  which,  from  that  time,  was  callea  by  the 
English,  Newfoundland.  Our  princes  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  thdr 
right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  unh 
versal  consent  their  claim  to  the  southern  regioD 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordingly  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  oor 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  decrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Geoi^gia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  prin- 
ciples, which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  we  naturally  fijced  our  habita- 
tions alons  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traffic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  wu 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  inland  ports  behind  the  foimoi 
went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased  themselves 
with  another  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  leng;th  than  depth; 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  die  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  sooth. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ol 
tacit  compact  among  the  commercial  powers, 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  ri^t  to 
the  inland  :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonies  limit  their  districts  ooly 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional, 
supposing  that,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  tM 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  light  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  poasenorwai 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  iL    Canada,  or  New  Fimooe, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  is 
si  tuated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  wnch 
they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  8l  Lawrence,     ' 
witn  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  Kora     I 
Scotia  on  the  south.    Their  establishment  in     ^ 
this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hindered ;     ^ 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  loQg     ^ 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  ne^^     > 
hours,  nor  molested  by  them.  > 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  or  * 
merous,  they  began  to  extend  their  territoriss;  > 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  aeree*  > 
able  habitations  tempted  them  southward.  "Aiere  b 
is  land  enoush  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  set-  > 
tiements,  which  they  may  occupy  with  at  good  ■ 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other  Euvopvi     ^ 
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and  which  neither  the  Ejidish  nor 
will  contest ;  but  of  this  cold  region 
enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
;  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
t  by  settling  to  the  west  of  our  plan- 
ground  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
eumg  tons. 

therefore,  they  resolved  to  remoTe, 

at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 

tar  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 

nnlimited.    Thus  by  forming  a  line 

1  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 

le  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 

not  only  hinder  our  extension  west- 

whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 

t  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 

I  OS  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 

Hgn  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
oota  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
t  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
d  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
e,  to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
its  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
h  one  settlement  afler  another,  to  pass 
tftw  boundary,  and  add  fort  to  fort, 
t  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
;iis,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them, 
e  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
fcrced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
to  very  ill  fortune.    Our  troops  under 

were  dishonourably  defeated:  our 
I  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
lant-ships,  and  mive  distressed  some 
Bilies,  but  have  very  little  weakened 
'  of  France.  The  detention  of  their 
ikes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
Avy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
y  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
fer  for  war. 

pleasing  to  represent  our  affairs  to  our 
vantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
Rrhich  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 

some  account  mav  very  properly  be 
the  measures  whicn  have  given  them 
ait  Buperiority. 

re  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with 
emors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate 
ftom  England.  A  French  governor  is 
Men  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qua- 

Ibr  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
o  be  so  infamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
eently  protected  m  his  own  country, 
Bommends  any  man  to  the  government 
iidi  colony.  Their  officers  are  com- 
Iftd  either  m  war  or  commerce,  and  are 
iMLve  no  ex{)ectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
lot  fiom  the  justice  and  vigour  of  tneir 
ition. 

great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
tad  to  this  aidvantage  they  have  cer- 

indabitable  right ;  because  it  is  the 
loe  of  tiieir  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
iibarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but 
treatment;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
eaOed,  upon  the  country  of  a  distant 
i^t  to  consider  the  natives  a^  worthy 
m  kindness,  and  content  themselves  to 
at  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 
\dj  obeenred,  admit  the  Indians,  by  in- 
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termarriage,  to  an  equality  with  themselves; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse^  they  gain  over  to  their  inte- 
rest by  honesty  m  their  dealings.  Our  factors 
and  traders,  miving  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness ;  our  planters  are  always  quarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  lesa 
to  be  trusted  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
by  new  proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TREATY 

Between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  Imperial  lilajeaty  of 
all  the  Ruaaiaa,  signed  at  Moscow,  Dec.  11, 1743 ;  the 
Tresty  between  hit  Britannic  Bfajesty  and  the  Land- 
grave  of  Hesse  Camel,  ligned  Jtme  18, 1765 ;  and  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Bdajeaty  and  her  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Ruaaias,  signed  at  St.  Petersborgh, 
Sept.  10-80,  1755. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  FOR  JULY,  1756. 

These  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours ;  which  were  represented  on  <me 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible folly  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  which 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  ne^tiaton 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom,  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  lon- 

§er  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  much 
ifficultyin  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  hie 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  whatever  has  been  done,  was  done  by 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  France 
from  the  polar  arcle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  mag^ 
nificence,  which  nught  induce  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  some 
effort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ex- 
erted, by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  But 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is 
more  neariy  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargain 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troope  more  than  money,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  tioope; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  inade  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hap- 
pens to  produce. 
We  shall  thezefore  leave  the  praisee  of  our 
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ministera  to  others,  yet  not  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  they  have  done  httle,  they  do  not 
■eem  to  boast  of  doing  much;  and  Uiat  whether 
influenced  by  modesty  or  frugality,  they  have  not 
wearied  the  public  with  mercenary  panegyrists, 
bat  have  been  content  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parliament,  and  have  not  much  soUcited  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people. 

In  public  as  in  private  transactions,  men  more 
frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  these  treaties,  impute 
them  not  to  follv,  but  corruption. 

By  these  advocates  for  the  independence  of 
Britain,  who,  whetlier  their  arguments  be  just  or 
not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  expen- 
sive without  advantage;  that  they  waste  the 
treasure  which  we  want  for  our  own  defence,  upon 
«  forei^  interest ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  com- 
merce mto  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose  enmity 
cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  who  set  their 
subjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  without  any 
inquiry  after  the  intentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  hiave  supplied 
nsjwhenever  a  higher  bidder  shall  be  found. 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
fidse  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  principles  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  was  sumcient  that  we  wanted 
tbrces,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  them. 
Policy  never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
good ;  the  utmost  of  her  power  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  men  such  as  they  are,  to  lay  hold  on 
lucky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
sent interests  of  others,  and  make  them  subser- 
Tient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  fiuther  urged  with  great  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  hired  in 
defence  or  Britain ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
these  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be 
auxiliaries ;  that  they  increase  the  burden  of  the 
war,  without  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success  ;  since  they  can  neither  be  sent 
into  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where 
England  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  any 
employment  for  land  forces,  nor  be  put  into  our 
ships,  oy  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inac- 
cessible but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  troops  hired  in  such  uncommon  num- 
bers? To  what  end  do  we  procure  strength 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation 
with  subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
defend  ?  If  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
Benmen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
mnd  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions :  but 
what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
eontribate  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  England ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  indeeda  territory 


on  the  continent,  of  which  the  natives  of  this 
island  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  present 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  jet  know 
little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  it  from  tims 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this  country  are 
these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and  these  troops 
evidently  levied.  The  ncbes  of  our  nation  an 
sent  into  distant  countries,  and  the  strength 
which  should  be  employed  in  our  own  ^uantl 
consequently  impaired,  for  the  sake  of  dominions, 
the  interest  of  wtiich  has  no  connexion  with  ours, 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  succession,  we  todt  cars 
to  keep  separate  from  the  British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  suwidies  sayi 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  toe 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  void ;  and  that  if  a  country  connected 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sove- 
reign, is  endangered  by  an  English  auairel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  force ;  ana  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exposed  to  danger. 

Those  who  brought  in  these  foreign  troojps 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence, and  of  no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intention  to 
defraud  them.  Thev  grant  that  the  terror  of 
invasion  may  possibly  be  groundless,  that  the 
French  may  want  the  power  or  the  courage  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  country ;  but  they  maintain, 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  without  leaving 
herself  exposed  :  that  she  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of^acrimony,  and  would  be  wflling 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  periL  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  or  • 
that,  if  they  land,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troops.  But  they  say,  and  say  justly,  thit 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encounteredj  that 
those  ministers  consult  more  the  good  or  their 
country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it ;  and 
that  if  these  auxiharies  have  only  saved  us  from 
(he  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enemy  at  our  doors, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invasioD» 
how  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced^ 
thepublic  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

Tnese  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  neeessitj; 
for  they  consider  the  reception  of  meroenanei 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  rsasQi^ 
tfiat  all  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  save 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubtful  saooom. 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  own  ooonliy, 
that  amiS  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  our  owi 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and  skiU,  sad 
courage,  equnl  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  iIm 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  eveiy  En^ishmso, 
who  can   think  without  prejudice,  and  spesk      ^ 
without  influence ;  and  therefore  it  wiU  not  be      , 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  long  ie> 
nowned  for  valour,  thai  it  can  need  the  help  of     \ 
foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.    We  hsve      ^ 
beenlong  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good      ^ 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  bv  our  De|rii-      , 
gence ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almoot  me 
nKine  of  our  old  trained -bands  is  forgotten.    Bat      j 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  ua^  that  the      ^ 
trained-bands  were  once  able  to  mnmtain  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country ;  and  reosoo 
without  history  will  inform  us,  that  those  men  aie     ^ 
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hnaa,  ht  Outia  own  wiTea  uid  cbildrei 

A  hill  wu  ihereibre  oflered  for  the  prerentiori 
of  anj  future  dsnger  or  tnTasion,  or  necessiij  ol 
ncfCenuy  fbrcei,  b;  ro-establiahuie  uid  improv- 
Bg  the  nuBtia.  It  wo  passed  by  Lhe  Conrntons, 
Wt  rejected  b;  the  Lords.    Thit  Ihu  bill,  thr. 


man  maca,  require  that  we  ahoulii  be  miite 
ooi  onm  defence,  and  be  kept  no  lonf^  ii 
a  hcipl«—  elate  ai  at  once  lo  dread  our  en 
•nd  eimfbletates. 

Br  Ik  bill,  nich  u  it  wu  fonned,  sixty 
aial  men  would  always  be  in  anm.  We 
tbawa'  how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigenct- 
taiihriiicraasml  lo  a  hundred  and  fitly  til 
and  I  tM^iere  neither  our  friends  nor 
win  ihiilk  it  proper  lo  inaull  our  c^os  . 
they  expect  to  Bnd  upon  them  a  hundred  and  Gl>f 
llli«—liil  Eo^iahmen  with  aworda  in  their  bands. 


mTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBDTIONS  BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  IS,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Tax  Canumttee  intrusted  with  the  money 
eontAated  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France, 
•ow  pfiMoeia  in  the  British  dominions,  here  lay 
Wbralhepublicaneuct  occiiunt  of  all  tbesums 
necifwl  ud  expended,  that  the  donors  may 
jidn  hour  properly  their  benefkelioos  have  tieen 

'tbaoty  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  indueneed 
by  ta  mean  a  motiTS  u  human  praisej  it  is 

Ifc  mill  II  Dot  intendsd  lo  celebrate  uy  sjiy  parti. 
iaimi  m»"^""'i  the  bberality  of  single  pcraons, 
gr  dMtinct  societies ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
wofka  praiae  them. 

■t  be  who  ia  &r  from  seeking  honour,  may 
'   L  good  aiampir 

_... .      cabymiarepro 

,     .     ._  .  )e  d»rily  from  reproach,  ii 

itMlTa  dwitable  action. 

kpiiM  gia  relief  of  the  French  only  one  areu 
■nthu  been  brought ;  bulthatoneissopopula. 


It kMbeca n^ed,  that  diaiity,  like  othei 
mKf  be  iii^>raperly  and  uoseasoaably  exerted ; 
tet  while  we  ore  relieTing  Frenchmen,  there  re- 
■BM  BMi^  Englishmen  unrelieTed ;  that  while 
■•  Iniah  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  the 
■iMfj  of  oar  friends. 

Orut  this  arpmient  all  it  can  prore,  and  what 
ii  tka  coocluuoa  t— That  to  relicTc  the  French  is 
•aied  kUod,  bat  that  a  better  mav  be  conceived. 
ifiiia  all  the  result,  and  this  all  ia  very  little. 
TcdolhebeatcaUMdom  be  the  lot  ofnutn;  it 
ii  Mdoent  il^  when  opportunities  are  presented, 
ke  it  laady  (o  do  good,  How  little  virtue  could 
"—  — -^— c^if  beneficence  were  (o  wait  always 


for  tlie  most  proper  objects,  and  the  noblest  oeeif 
sJnri) :  occasions  that  may  never  bappeo,  and 

o]>ici:ts  that  may  never  be  found. 

1 1  ia  far  from  certiio,  that  a  single  Engliahman 
will  sufler  by  the  charity  of  the  French.  New 
^i-cnes  of  nusery  make  new  impreBsione;  and 
Tnuih  of  lhe  charity  which  produced  these  do- 


'obeen 


,  species  of  calamity  ni 
1  hcfore.  Some  imagine  that  the  tavrs  have 
-i.iiided  all  necessaiy  relief  in  comtnoD  casea, 
III  remit  the  poor  In  the  care  of  the  public;  ■□me 
ivo  been  deceived  by  fictitious  misery,  and  are 
raid  of  encouraging  imposture;  many  have  ob- 
ried  want  to  bo  thacfioct  of  vice,  and  conaidar 
i:>iial  almsgivers  as  patrons  of  idleness.  Bat 
I  diese  difficidties  vanish  in  the  present  cs 


It  for  the  Pris 


ra  of  War  there  i« 


Tnainof  its  cause;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
un\  naked,  and  pool  and  nslted  without  a  cruna. 
riiit  it  is  not  necesBSTT  to  mske  any  concee- 
lion*.  The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 
t  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
)B  the  best  That  charity  is  beetof  which  the 
'otisequences  are  most  extensive;  the  relief  of 
•iicmicB  has  n  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 
inial  allection:  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  ad  veree 
Ki  III  ins,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity: 

iiki  9  nu'ay  Bomethin^  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
Ihcra^a  of  war,  however  miligBlod,  will  always 
ill  tlie  world  witli  calamity  and  honor  i  let  it  not 
h'li  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  onimostty 
ml  hosliUty  cease  together;  and  no  man  be 
[in!;er  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  aword 

Tlia  eflects  of  these  contributiona  may,  per- 
ln|1^:,  reach  still  further.  Truth  ia  beat  snppolt- 
•i  Uv  virtue:  we  may  hope  (roai  those  who  fed 
r  u'lio  see  our  charily,  that  they  shall  no  ]on^ 
cun  as  heresy  Ihat  religion  which  makes  itl 
riilissors  the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  oom- 
^nnded  us  to  "do  good  to  them  that  hate  us." 


•  Sse  Umxy  MsfaibM,  K 


Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  (•• 
ii>]s[ifthe  English  with  that  of  the  French  n»- 
inn,  it  ia  remarked,  that  tkt  Ftauh  igictn  wiB 
hcmUad,  ifiktiiUitnaaiJaa»B:  and  that 
lie  Engfiik  ntdUr,  ata  idaayt  J-tUiM,  ifUMr  ^ 
ceri  mil  lead. 
In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accu- 
irv  must  be  aacrilieed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
thii^  compariaon,  our  otEcers  seem  lo  lose  what 
oiireoldtersftain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  snp- 
;>o*ing  that  the  English  officeis  are  less  willing 
than  Om  French  to  lead  ;  but  it  ia,  I  think,  UOK 
viTinlly  allowed,  that  the  En^ish  aoldien  are 
rm>ri- willing  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boaat. 
liiMvind  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind 
orcpidemic  bravery,  ditiuaed  equally  throu^  all 
lis  mnka.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
nnd  Jilt  our  armies  with  clowns,  whose  connga 
mnv  vie  with  that  of  their  eonersL 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
cflURf^a  of  this  plebeian  magnammity.  The  qua- 
iitie"  which  commonly  make  an  army  to — -■■-'■'- 
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mre  long  habits  of  regularity,  great  exactness  of 
discipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  command- 
er. Re^larity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechamcal  obedience  to  signals  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  penrerse  Cartesians  impute  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  such  an  awe 
upon  the  mina,  that  any  danger  shall  be  leas 
dreaded  than  the  danger  of  punishment ;  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  gene- 
ral, may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  bundly 
to  the  most  dangerous  enterprize. 

What  may  ^  done  by  uiacipline  and  le^ 
larity,  may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
ampress,  and  Prussian  monarcn.  We  find  that 
they  may  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  re- 
pulsed without  flight. 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these  re- 
quisites in  an  eminent  degree.  Regulari^  b  by 
no  means  part  of  their  character ;  they  are  rarely 
exercised,  and  therefore  show  very  little  dexterity 
in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they 
neither  are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  from  such 
imaginary  superiority. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  dispersed  in 
quarters  over  the  coimtry  during  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline  :  they  are 
very  little  m  sight  of  their  officers ;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  sufiered  to  hve  every  man  his  own 
way. 

The  equahty  of  English  privileges,  the  impar- 
tiality of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
great  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
dier is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  ^rt  of  War,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  different  rank. 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage ;  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  superior  to 
his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
&at  every  Englishman  fights  better  than  the 
subjects  of  absolute  govemments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the  English  more 
than  the  French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both 
commonly  without  Liberty  is,  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  every  nation,  httle  more  than  the  choice 
of  working  or  starving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
pose, equally  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
EngUsh  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  very  full  of 
the  constitution ;  nor  has  there  been,  ror  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
liberty  of  a  single  Englishman  in  danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  me  English 
vulgar  ?  It  proceeeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
dissolution  of  dependence,,  which  obliges  every 
man  to  regud  his  own  character.  Wmle  every 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  always  have  wa^  for 
hia  labour;  and  ia  no  less  neceasaiy  to  his  em- 


r< 


lover,  than  his  employer  is  to  him.  While  he 
ooks  for  no  protection  from  othersy  he  is  natn- 
rally  roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
notning  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himeel^  he  con- 
sequently aspires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainful  of  obligatioii,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  repiitatioo 
among  those  of  his  own  rank ;  and  as  cowa^ 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  tiie  fiuneof  ooarags  is 
most  eageriy  pursued.  From  this  negieet  of 
BubordiiMtion  I  do  not  deny  that  somA  kiooBfe- 
niences  may  from  time  to  time  proceed:  the 
power  of  the  law  does  not  always  sufficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  tkie 
proper  distinction  between  difierent  ranks;  but 
good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in  this  woild  to- 
gether ;  and  they  who  complain  in  peace  of  the 
insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  that 
their  insolence  in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  the  improvement  and  difiii- 
sion  of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  fipom  unneces- 
sary terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alarms. 
The  unusual  appearances,  whether  regular  or  a^ 
cidcntal,  which  once  spread  consternation  over 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreatioas  of  in- 
quisitive security.  The  sun  is  no  more  laroeoled 
when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors play  their  corascations  without  prognostic 
or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may 
be  expected  to  produce  m  time  the  like  eAets. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violenoe  wil 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  tfit 
science  of  govemment  is  better  ascertained,  by 
diligent  study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  tiiat  phymoil 
and  political  trath  should  meet  with  equal  se- 
ceptance,  or  gain  ground  upon  the  worid  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  worst  have 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanitj ; 
prejudice  without  mali^ty,  and  vani^  wilhout 
interest  But  the  politician's  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  passion  that  can  exclude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it;  by  ambition,  by  avaiioa 
by  hope,  ana  by  terror,  by  public  factioB,  and 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  caose,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculation  and 
for  learning,  has  yet  made  little  proficieDcy  m 
civil  wisdom.  We  are  still  so  mncn  anao^asint- 
ed  with  our  own  state,  and  so  imskilfnl  m  the 

Sursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  dindder  widioat 
anger,  complain  vritiiout  grievances,  and  suftr 
our  quiet  to  oe  disturbed,  and  our  conuMVoe  to 
be  interrupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  QofOB* 
ment,  raised  only  by  interest,  and  sappoited  oalf 
by  clamour,  which  ^et  has  so  far  prevaOed  vpoi 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  faToar  k  u 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerfuL 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  in* 
dustrious  to  spreaa  suspicion,  and  incite  fmy, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  ti>e  odier,  may 
be  known  by  perusing  the  papers  which  have 
been  at  once  presented  as  petitions  to  the  kiali 
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•nd  exhibited  in  print  as  remonstrances  to  the 
people.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  of  a  man  who 
cannot  &vour  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this 
tempeat  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
fen  no  patriot  to  sleep  m  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vdte  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeboldera  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
lon's  bbthright,  representation  in  parliament 

They  have,  indcMsd,  received  the  usual  writ  of 

•leetkHi,   but  that  writ,   alas!   was  malicious 

Mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 

Reined  the  reauty^  for  there  was  one  man  except- 

ad  Crom  their  choice. 

Nan  de  vi,  «*^9«e  cadet  nee  venenOf 
Bed  Ua  e«l  tmAi  de  trUnu  eapittie. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  oisdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  man  speaks  welL  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expdled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  ^,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and  impie^. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
hberty  atands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
bccanae  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot 
takn  its  representative  from  a  jaiL 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
ihaX  dCy  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
tbe  dty,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 


That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, wcMild,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
tyaenfficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
oolof  jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
irtnn^'TC  the  mutability  of  feshion,  happens  still 
taopenie  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
however  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
observation,  uiat  few  are  mended  by 
and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  anv 
ise  of  his  enlargement  than  to  do  witn 
««nninp  what  OS  did  before  with  less. 
Bnt  tbe  peope  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
frl— *<*^  that  the  House  cannot  control  the  right 
if  eonetitating  representatives:  that  he  who  can 
iiMilii  lawnil  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
idiaoacter,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu- 
andiority  can  depose  bun. 

f  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confess, 
by  a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
lilom  oCpariiament,  the  House  of  Commons 
kmhum^dbaa  over  its  own  members ;  that  the 
wmifB  has  power  over  individuals ;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  unprison- 
matiLf  and  often  in  expulsion. 
That  such  power  snould  reside  in  the  House  of 
I  in  aome  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
It  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where 
is  a  possibility  of  ofience,  there  should  be  a 


possibility  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  pariia^ 
roent  before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  title  of 
the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  I  think,  first  established  in  favour  <^ 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  Iot  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisla* 
tive  powers  are  not  co-ormnate,  they  cease  in  pait 
to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  toey 
are  unaccount^le ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power 
account,  which  has  no  superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissolnble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clamorously  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  powers,  and  this  ccMirdi^ 
nation  ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dissohi- 
tion  ceases  to  subnst 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  public  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decision 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistless 
power  or  political  necessity,  they  have  exercised^ 
probably  mm  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  33d  of 
EUizabetlu  when  they  expelleid  a  member  for  d^ 
rogating  from  their  privilegea. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was 
oiiginally  necesmuy,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punii^nient  should  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courta.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  ju<k[es  of  their  own  rights,  hair« 
exerted  the  power  or  expulsion  on  other  ocea* 
sions,  and  when  wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
ma^tude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
society  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delin* 
quents  of  their  legislative  character,  and  deliver- 
ed them  up  to  shune  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
dignity  of  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  Commons  pn^ 
bably  judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  fiNnns 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo* 
ny:  and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
choeen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

Tne  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itsel£  The 
power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice ;  a  power  which  necessity  made  jnst, 
and  precedents  have  made  legal 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontroUap 
ble,  may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  Mnthout  redress,  however  in- 
nocent, however  miserable. 

The  position  is  true,  but  the  argument  is  tiaa- 
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lets.  The  Commons  most  be  controlled,  or  be 
exempt  from  controL  If  they  are  exempt,  they 
maj  do  injury  which  cannot  be  redresseci,  n  they 
are  controllea,  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  possibility  of  abuse  be  an  argument 
against  authority,  no  authority  ever  can  be  es- 
tu>li8hed ;  if  the  actual  abuse  destroys  its  legality, 
there  is  no  legal  government  now  in  the  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
exerdseid,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  erf  February,  1769, 
expelled  him  the  House,  *'  for  having  printed  and 
publiahed  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 
ampioaa  hbelB.** 

If  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion 
was  surely  seasonable ;  and  that  they  were  just, 
the  House  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had 
confessed  himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed in  the  King's  Bench  of  both  the  pubUcations. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  either  thought  him  inno- 
cent, or  were  not  offended  by  his  ^lilt.  When  a 
writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  WDkes,  Esq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  16th  of 
Feoruary,  chose  him  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  resolyed,  "that  John 
Wilkes,  Elsq.  liaving  been  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament expelled  the  House,  was,  and  is^  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  m  this 
present  parliament." 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
solved at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
16th  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
16th  o#  March  elected  nim  once  more.  Their 
resolution  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  op. 
ponent  ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  with- 
oot  materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  ef- 
fect. They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  last  election,  and  orderea 
a  new  writ 

On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  ofifered  them- 
selves candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida^ 
tion  was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  Wilkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  Sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
on  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 
ereater  magnitude,  endeavowed  to  swell  this 
decision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
tised to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
through  both  sexes ;  women  and  children  have 


clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkea,  honest  simplicity  hu 
been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wiseiiais 
escaped  infection. 

The  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
not  behoving  their  own  position,  and  with  them 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  if 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smalkr 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater, 
has  perplexed  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinioiii 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doubts  ap* 
peased. 

Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  may 
be  examined  by  different  methods,  upon  difisrait 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  totad 
by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  another, 
equally  honest  and  equally  diligent 

Those  who  inquire  whether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  greater,  must  receive  from  every  toogoe 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  le^7 
^t  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  giyoi  for  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  yote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  diegibk 
by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  we  must  affain  recur,  not  to  pooitrpo 
institutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  oT  sodsl 
nature,  to  the  ^reat  and  pregnant  principle  of 
political  necessity.  All  goyemment  supposes 
subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience.  Te 
suppose  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  as- 
other  has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  end  ooih 
tradictory.  A  state  so  constituted  must  rest  for 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attiafr> 
tions  of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal  weights 
of  power  balancmg  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  wtnck 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  warn 
or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  nave  only  the 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  naa 
whom  his  constituents  can  immediately  teai 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  oxcludi^thqf 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  authoii^,  ti 
which  perhaps  obedience  neyer  may  be  paid. 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestors  hsd  as 
opinion  very  different ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members ;  on  great  provocation,  mBj  ^ 
ablcKi  them  for  ever:  ana  this  power  offis- 
nouncinj^  perpetual  oisability  is  maintainos  Ivf 
Selden  himself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  al> 
lowed,  when  the  constitution  of  our  coyemsesl 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  Sidi 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  »re  not  s^ 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  uuuuaeity 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  neceeaty 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  thejr  cat 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  resolutiM 
are  of  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  aai 
to  those  only  while  they  are  willing  to  obseivt 
them. 
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The  Tote  of  the  House  of  Comroons  baa  there- 
bre  on!  J  so  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
I  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
Acacj  ;  it  must  be^n  by  operating  upon  them- 
sNeSy  and  extend  its  influence  to  otners,  only 
J  eonseqaences  arising  from  the  first  intention. 
Mtfaat  starts  same  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur- 
se it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them- 
dtfm :  a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
rfiject  to  these  laws ;  but  when  ne  is  expelled, 
he  jmiBdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
riftm  their  dominion. 

TIm  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
9  apaUnon,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
■yvlflion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
kMBmons,  that  they  will  permit  no  longer  him 
phom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
■ment ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  wnich 
bej  necessarily  possess,  of  reflating  their  own 
lone,  and  of  mflicting  punishment  on  their 
mn  detinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
beaentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
e  it  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  can- 
lidttfce  so  disqualified  for  ofiering  nimself.  nor  the 
leelofs  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
oaqietitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
The  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  the 
i^  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
igud  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 
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has  been  urged,  that  the  power  of  the  House 
Bnninates  vrith  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
anmitted  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
ielMned  durmg  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
mam  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
be  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
'tgiiMBj  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
Wf  legal  existence ;  but  uiat  which  b  exercised 
m  Hiemsehree  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
riqect  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
itk  next  session  refiise  to  readmit  him,  whom 
I  aim  former  session  they  expelled. 
That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
BHt  ease,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
^ha  expulsion^  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
iactioii,  were  m  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
■  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 

by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 

eannot  be  admittea.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
ritted,  cannot  be  elected  <j  and  the  votes  given 
>  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
It  nmnber  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 
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:o  tnese  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
>all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
nda.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dia- 
■■lion  is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
If  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
itnig  to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be 
■flk  aa  theoretical  mcety  would  desire,  and 
MnfiNre  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  a^nst 
■aiudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
■ilepcca  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
ttle  help  firom  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 

It  aeciufl  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
■Imiih  is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representa- 
ive  to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
gaaut  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise ;  and 
Ht  if  hia  conatittteniB,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 


sure of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  hard,  hia 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  such  as  overba- 
lance it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a  • 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  pohtical  romance,  but 
cannot  be  Drought  into  practice  among  us.  who 
see  every  day  the  towermg  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwilUngly  to  groveUing  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  expedients  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  detects  happened  to  suggest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
are  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
difierent  architects  upon  difierent  plans.  We 
must  be  content  with  them  as  they  are ;  should 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  we 
might  easily  demoUsh,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta- 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  effect,  mi^t 
very  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obscemty, 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
other  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  perse- 
cuted into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  firont 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  or  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  all. 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  inherit  a  seat ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  fiivour  of  others,  whom  per- 
haps they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voked the  expulsion.  Some  are  safe  by  tneir 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  were  re 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  explained, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  those 
to  be  rechosen,  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit  This  they 
wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delinquent 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the 
paragraph. 

"ff  .Ay  person,  bting  chcen  a  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
firom  the  crown,  during  sveh  Hme  at  he  thall  con- 
tinue  a  membery  his  election  shall  be,  and  ia 
hereby  declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  person 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  AVveHAefett, 
tueh  person  thall  be  capable  of  being  of^oin  eUeted, 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void  as  afoi*» 
said.' 
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How  this  favours  the  doctrine  of  readmissioii 
by  a  second  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
The  sUtute  of  30  Ch.  IL  had  enacted,  *<That 
bs  who  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
liHthout  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
t0st,  should  be  disabled  to  sit  in  the  House  du- 
liog  that  parliament,  and  a  writ  should  issue  for 
tlie  election  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  so  disabled,  as  if  such  member  had  na^ 
tniall^  died.' 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
act  of  Anne,  but  with  tne  common  fate  of  imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
omtinued  during  the  parhament;  in  that  of 
Anme,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
man  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  revive.  It 
if  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
parliament,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
bm  motionless,  if  he  hM  not  been  recovered 
by  a  kind  of  exception.  A  seat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  express  permission  of 
the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
thus  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  jgeneral 
right,  but  required  a  special  clause,  ana  solici- 
tous provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  con- 
cahre  between  one  man  vacating  nis  seat  by  a 
mark  of  favour  from  the  crown,  and  anotner 
driven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  7  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  charac- 
tar ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with 
it  always  dimity,  sometimes  authority.  The 
Commons,  it  is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  profit ; 
yet  profit  employs  temptation^  and  may  expose 
a  representative  to  the  suspiaon  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  worthy  of 
their  confidence,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is 
dismissed  by  law  to  his  constituents,  with  new 
trust  and  new  dignity,  they  may  if  they  think 
him  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
drives  out  a  varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes 
away  with  the  Uke  permission  to  return  ? 

U  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  teUs  us,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  be  the 
ruin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
governors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  catch  tne  panic,  and  join  my  groans 
at  this  alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  lamen- 
tation of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
[»ower  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quota- 
tions are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bera  for  different  terms  on  different  occasions ; 
and  it  is  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Com- 
mons could  by  their  own  privilege  hare  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
aanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  oontro- 
▼ertists,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obligation :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
make ;  they  could,  perhaps,  have  determined  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  expd  all  who  should 
not  take  the  test,  but  they  could  leave  no  antho> 
rity  behind  them,  that  should  oblige  the  next 
parliament  to  expel  them.    They  could  refiise 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  could  not  o^ 
tail  the  refusal.    They  can  disqualify  ^vote^ 
but  not  by  law  :  they  cannot  know  that  the  ae& 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  may 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  disaulntiuii 
of  their  own  House.    Yet  while  the  aame  pai^ 
liament  sits,  the  dis<|ualification  coutinuea, 
less  the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so 
tinues,  makes  the  votes,  which  freeholden  may 

Sive  to  the  interdicted  candidate^  uaeleaa  and 
ead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  reapect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  abaobtfe 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  rqect 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  waa  Toted  taa^ 
pable  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commona ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attomey-geaml  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  ia  nothing 
when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powera,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  bmda 
only  him  that  is  wilting  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctihously  and  minutdy  pur- 
sued this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deceiva 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themaelvea,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  emhaiiass- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  kg 
my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  caauy  ba  an 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  ia  no  pro- 
per cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  m 
the  House  were  always  to  be  exfieUed,  in  time 
none  would  be  left  but  no  man  is  expelled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormously 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  not  with  that  of 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  bttia 
for  the  fault 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  puniafamaotiL 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  bsa 
no  possessions.  Exile  itself  may  be  accidentally 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punisnment  leaa  than 
death  is  very  different  to  difierent  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esta- 
blished, no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  bs 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  would 
dioose.  Onehalfof  the  House  may  meet  eariy 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  ita  law- 
ful representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  verr  &r.  Bui  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  bebind.  Tbam 
is  one  possibili^  of  wickedneaa,  which,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  nas  not  yet  been  mentioned.— 
Every  one  knows  the  maUce,  the  anbdeCy,  tka 
industry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  tka 
Scots.  The  Scotch  members  are  about  tbi 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  house.  I  pfopcss 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporters  of  tbi 
I  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  these  is  not  reason  to 
I  suspect  tutt  tbeae  hungry  intmdeis  from  tht 
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North  are  now  contriving  to  expel  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  mne  the  nour  in  which  it 
wiB  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselTes  7 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thna  oonaistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thas  conseijuential  to  the  original  principles 
of  COTemment,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
vmence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
hta  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out- 
rmoualy  resented. 

Let  OB,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  <xmfidence  in  justice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fenee,  and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  pnident  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
CMOon  to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel's  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ouffht  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkee  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
his  electors  nave  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
nerable  wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hooriy  complaininc^,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
■ink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effect, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
labble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenitj.  The  cause  of  our  country  would  sufier 
httle ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
KUofRii^tB. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  fiom  elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  m  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Every  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeats,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stitiients  feel  dieir  disapoointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. — 
These  decisions  have  often  been  apparently  par^ 
tialy  and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
■iB|ority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votM  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowed, and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
termpted.  When  the  Commons  determine  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
but  to  oommonities  perpetual 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done^  and  though 
at  every  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  (u>ne  again,  it  has  never  produced  m  any 
former  time  such  an  alarming  crisis.  We  have 
fband  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has 
mwen.  ale  ana  venison  in  vain,  and  a  borough  has 
been  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  trust,  yet  the 
general  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
same.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  corn  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house 
was  master  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by 
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injustice  suffered,  or  supposed  to  be  sufiercd,  br 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  was  loou 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  Tha 
consequence  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  jet  learned  to  be  terrified  bj 
very  distant  enemies. 

But  <^uiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end.*- 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprehen- 
sion is  enlarged.  We  not  only  see  events  in 
their  causes,  but  before  their  causes;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  sky  is  clear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im? 
proved  at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  bat 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  srown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  sight,  that  thev  seldom  see  any  thing  but 
evil:  pohtical  second  sight  has  the  same  ^fect: 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crisis,  off 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer 
passes  uie  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  caret 
for  the  public ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  proe> 
perity  of  the  whole,  and  that  his  oountnr  never 
suffers,  but  he  suffers  with  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
jrard,  and  the  blacksmith  lajrs  down  bis  ham- 
mer; they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation^  read  or  hear  the  last  pell* 
tion,  lament  the  misenes  of  the  time,  aro  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sap 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  introder 
of  more  benevolence  than  pruaence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  clond  of  dejection,  and  ease  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them, 
that  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gentlv  watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ; 
and  that,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man's 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  publie 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  mach 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  he  tnuts  we  Aeve  wUhin  tit 
realm  five  htmdred  as  good  as  he  ;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happened 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  bemg  elected,  it  could  produce 
no  great  change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be 
wrong,  it  is  ot  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easily  occur;  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  they  should,  by  unbounded  in- 
science  of  faction,  become  more  freouent,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  second  cnoice. 

All  Uiis  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard ;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  confused  sound  of  pensioBe 
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and  pUces,  venality  and  corruption,  oppression 
and  invasion,  slavery  and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malifrnity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedness  ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  their  meaninj^,  by  those  that  know 
them  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his 
borough,  tells  his  friends  of  his  inability  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of 
die  government.  His  friends  readily  under- 
stana  that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  drmk  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
their  meeting,  imdcrtake  to  tell  those  who  know 
it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the 
day  J  oe  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
credit  is  equally  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
be  conceals.  The  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
aaOy  approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour 
of  the  glories  m  the  day ;  how  he  was  consulted 
and  what  he  advised  ;  how  he  was  invited  into 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 
brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
him,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it 
spoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and 
something  very  alarming,  ana  that  he  is  sure 
it  is  against  the  government ;  the  other  is  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Karnes  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
cause he  hates  the  papists,  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  he- 
cause  it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  being 
■educera  of  the  people. 


You  who  are  here,  says  he,  conmlainiiig  of 
venality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  oTthoee  iHm^ 
having  estimated  themselves  at  too  high  a  prioe, 
are  only  angry  that  they  are  not  bought.  Yon 
are  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  rmhUe^ 
and  inviting  thoi^e  wIk)  scarcely,  in  the  noit 
common  affairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  wii^ 
ten  and  unwritten,  with  the  general  prindpleiof 
government,  and  the  particolar  cmtoiiia  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  you  are  showing  them  a 
grievance,  so  distant  that  the^  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  bat  hf 
unnecessary  intelligence  and  artificial  pnwoca- 
tion,  should  the  farmers  and  abopkeepen  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  know  or  eare  bow 
Middlesex  is  represented?  instead  of  waadenw 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  ngeoi 


party,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of  \ 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  leifim 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  booMt 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submiasion  im  tbe  doty 
of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  the 
poor ;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  art  of  ge> 
vemment,  nor  any  interest  in  the  diaaenoona  of 
the  great ;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capsp 
ble  of  conviction,  it  will  become  yon  to  allay  uiis 
foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  thuem  that  tb^ 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  oondttiQii  of  Um 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  that  inteiesCcaa 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  goveraBient 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  has  known^  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  cbange  tbsir 
ground  J  they  hear  him  with  aollen  silence^  feel 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  eon- 
founded  but  not  abasned;  they  go  fotwardto 
another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  fi«n 
a  man  enraged  against  the  government,  becasss 
he  has  just  been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  win- 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissoluticm  of  tbe  pariia* 
ment  will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  eaB> 
pect  that  one  House  of  Uommons  will  be  mnob 
honester  or  much  wiser  than  another:  tbsj  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened ;  of^ 
though  they  have  been  so  often  tau^t  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candlea  will  be  cheaper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  or  no  grie- 
vances  but  taxes  do  uiey  complain;  tiiey  wirii 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  fed 
any  restraint ;  about  the  security  of  privilfl^  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  tbsj  see 
no  property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  tbej  are  toUt 
that  any  privilege  has  sufiered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  fvtne 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  eoo> 
municate  to  the  people  that  authority  which  il 
has  once  obtained! 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  deaiabfet 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity;  and 
what  18  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality. 
The  button  now  eats  the  ddicades  for  midi  M 
longM  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  witiraut 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  wodtf 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  nisei 
his  price.    The  mechanic  that  tremblea  al  tit 
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of  ffir  JoMpby  now  bida  him  come 
Snt  tm  aaswer;  and  the  poacher  whose 
BOB  Mned,  now  finds  an  opportunity 
to  radaim  it.  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleaiad  to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
monies  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
Ndflaed  fi>r  seven.  Few  love  their  friends  so 
wbIT  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unexpensive 


Yel  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
tfae  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
[qL  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
which  ther  did  not  suffer,  or  to  solicit  for 
mB  wUch  tney  do  not  want  The  petition 
JMi  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  pNerhaps. 
it  all  but  one,  signed  only  by  the  meanest  and 
gWMWt  of  the  people. 

8iiiee  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  (fiatresa  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  be  excluded 
fiooi  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
fitde  eflbety  let  us  consider  the  opposition  as  no 
longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re- 
cmtod  upon  them.  They  Uiought  that  the  terms 
they  itmi  wen  Urm$  of  weighty  which  would  have 
mind  wU  mnd  stumbled  mmiy;  but  the  conster- 
Mtiea  ie  now  over,  and  their  foes  stand  upright^ 
as  before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has^  m  haa  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  Hdiglit  oesiW  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  IIm  aenee  ofthe  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
IhepraAigate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
paraaoMDt  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tMMCi  would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
leqiMrt  ito  diaeolution. 

Ae  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
^eiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturbed 
iiy  a  fiiction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
eBi|Me ;  for  ito  original  principle  is  the  desire 
ef  lereUiiig;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
ef  leal,  by  the  natural  mahgnity  of  the  mean 
■gaimt  the  great. 

in  the  otmfusion  which  the  English 
produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima^ 
that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
ipotiony  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
hnighte  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
aammon,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
■Mled  to  chaatiae  them. 

The  whole  eondoct  of  this  despicable  faction 
ii  dietingiiishfd  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
fMe  OMecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
ad  tba  jnrinciplea  of  their  enemies  is  common  to 
•&  paitna ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
bratolHj  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pro- 
failed,  are  peculiar  to  this. 
An  infoUible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
This  ia  the  only  faction  that  has 
at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
Ml  htt  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
damoored  for  his  blooo. 
Att  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
kaTe  tgioed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
m,j :  but  tfcsse  low-bom  railers  have  attacked 
ooly  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
ign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
fiom  the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  century, 
kaa  onieh  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  endea- 


voured to  desenre  them.  They  hare  inattltsd 
htm  with  rudeness  and  with  meBaoaa,  which 

wore  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  aideansas  of 
William,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance  :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  (mven 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  tho 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  the 
declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  ner  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  dianged  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket  ? 

One  part  ofthe  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  array  called  and  believed  the  oest 
religion  and  the  best  government  The  struggle 
in  the  rei^  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  disputing,  with  al- 
most equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jaiL 

The  only  comfort  lefl  in  such  degeneracy  ia^ 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 
precious  particles  are  not  woith  extraction,  a 
faction  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

"  Finnt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patells.** 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and 
whether  the  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  aliLe  the  public  and 
itself.  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shamefuL  None  can,  indeed,  won^ 
der  that  it  has  been  supported  by  the  sectaries^ 
the  natural  fbmenters  of  sedition  and  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being 
long  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consider  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  parly,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  soon  re- 
covers in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  cliscontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
tuin  to  its  wits  and  its  alle^ance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  concea- 
sions,  is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  wul  soon  deride  it 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND'S 
ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  proportion  the  eafemess  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  nard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  nnprofitable  possessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
■trength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance;  but  what 
eontinuance  of  happiness  can  be  expected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
•cean,  nad  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  perhaps  never  nad  a  name  7 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  nefflected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  ereatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Cesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  wnen  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  thisemplo^ent  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportumties  of  de- 
scriptive splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  often  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilize,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  that  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  nabitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sui^ 
prised  and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
once  msupportably  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spam 
without  attempting  to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the 
golden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
m  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gayety  of 
nature;  the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion ;  and  the  commereial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lyins  upon  the  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  left  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
to  be  found.    The  best  regions  were  pre-occu- 


pied,  yet  they  still  continued  their  hopes  and 
their  labours.  They  were  the  secona  natioB 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  ana  Plulip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  and 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  dang^  than  of 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Notfams 
is  difficult  when  gam  and  honour  unite  their 
influence;  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  these  ex- 
peditions enlarged  our  views  of  the  new  world, 
and  made  us  nni  acquainted  with  its  remots 
coasts. 

In  thefatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  (1598,)  Cap- 
tain Davies,  who,  l^ing  sent  out  as  his  associate, 
was  afterwards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  Um, 
as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  aboat 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  is  supposed  to  bava 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called 
Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distress  pennitted 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  and  he  left 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  a  name. 

Not  long  afterwards  ( 1 594)  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  same  de- 
signs, saw  these  Islands  again,  if  they  are  in- 
d^  the  same  islands,  and,  ip  hononr  of  hii 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to 
procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name; 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now  become  stroof 
enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  aU 
tack  their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Verhagen  and 
Sebald  de  Wert  into  the  South  Seas,  these 
islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  beea 
known  before,  obtained  the  denomination  of  S^ 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  plaoed 
in  the  charts  ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  they 
were  yet  consideredas  of  doubtful  ezistenoe. 
Their  present  English  name  was  probably  gtnm 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  UB- 
printed,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  those 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  but  they  wereyit 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  coaimL 
Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  aai 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  raois 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  ships  of  St 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  vidted,  and  Is 
which  he  seems  willinjo^  enou^  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  he  ad- 
mits to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named 
by  Sebald  de  Wert.  He,  I  suppose,  in  honosr 
of  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Maloninea^ 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spanisrds, 
who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  thoogllt 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  thef 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  findisf 
a  settlement  in  Pcpy's  or  Falkland's  Island  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessanr  to  tiM 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  agamst  tiM 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  import* 
ance,  that  it  would  produce  many  adTantsfei 
in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  us  masteisof 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  trny  degree  of  judgment  is  suffideiK 
to  restrain  the  imagination  finooi  magnifying  that 
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t  tke  ■kat  toleration  of  saspected  gnOtisa 
S  of  depraTitr&r  below  that  which  openhr 
1  and  onnJiestlT  protects  it.  To  panlon 
It  B^y  he  injuiiuua  to  mankind  ;  hot  how 
gpenter  ia  oe  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
iaBpirateaahallbesale!  Thecootrahand 
r  §■  BoC  more  worthj  of  protections :  '€j 
tlwkoinagfa,  he  trades  bj  force,  he  is  a 
•yt  ht  trade  secretlj,  he  is  onl j  a  thief 
I  wko  konestl  J  rcfitse  his  traffic,  he  hates 
■IffBctorB  of  has  pro6t;  and  thoee  with 
I  he  deals  he  chents,  becanse  he  knows  that 
hoe  not  complain.  He  lires  with  a  heart 
tknt  oaalignitj  wfaach  fear  of  detection  al- 
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and  ficiendship,  and  coctinne  a  •  ueitkei  gratified  by 

~   r,  by  a  ftr  reaprocatioB    br  oar  hnnifitT.     Sir  Benj 

&e  brarerr  of  war, !  then  leaaded  at  Madrid,  was  iatmugaiad  kr 
rancnn^  of  pence.  [  Cartajal  cuwieiuing  the  Wait  intended  to  Pwiya'% 

iaisnaCafeof  snchasettkment  in  timeof  I  and  Falkland's  IslMds  in  tetms  of  great  jinju'aaj 
ii^  I  tkink,  not  easiir  to  be  profred.  For  \  and  dbcootcst ;  and  dae  intended 
■KcanitkaTebnt  of  a  station  Ibr  contra-  was  repteacnted,  if  not  as  a  «firect  Tiolataon  of 
I— derm,  a  inujeiy  of  femnd,  and  a  recepta- 
r  ffeeft  ?  Xarbonogh,  abooC  a  centorr 
mm  of  ^ip-^i"*^  dfeat  no  adrantafe  coold  be 
mAm  Puyages  totke  Sooth  Sen,  except  hj 
mt  armnanent  as,  with  a  sailor's  mnrahtr, 
hflhrcM.  It  is  wdl  known  that  the 
of  torcigB  fonMiieji^,  are,  m  these 
■■^  Id  tke  last  degree  rip)foas,  and  that 
aafkuiiied  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
bat  by  fom  or  steahh.  What- 
ft^T'T**',  most  be  caiiMd  by  the 
aaof  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 
MnBeat  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrrre  at 
and  excefieikce,  bat  that  some  coo- 
at  least  win  beind^ged  to  the  triom- 
LH  iwful  cheaL  He  that  hrin£rs 
h  koaae,  is  seldom  interrogated  by  what 
i  it  was  obtained.  This,  howerer,  is  one 
■a  modes  of  corrnption  with  which  man- 
always  to  straggle,  and  they  may  in 
to  orcfcame.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
as  the  world  is  more  enlishtened, 
r  and  Borafitf  wfll  at  last  be  reconciled,  and 
(wiH  learn  not  todowhattherwoald 


if  this  was  a  Toyage  of  wanton 

might  be  gratified  wrth  less  trooble,  for  be 

wiihng  to  conunnnicale  whaterer 

that  to  go  so  fer  only  to  comeback 

soaable  act :  and  it  woald  be  a  slender 

to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  TOTage  ia 

whack  nothing  was  to  be  gained  r  that  if  we  left 

the  places  as  we  found  tkem,  tke  rorage  was 

BseleaB;  and  if  we  took  possession,  "it  was  a 

hostile  armament,  nor  coold  we  expect  that  tha 


Spaniards  would  soppooeostoTiaittkeaoalkeffa 
parts  of  America   onhr   from   curiositT,  aftar 


tke  sckeiBe  proposed  by  tke  aatkor  of  Aason'k 
Toyaae. 

When  once  we  had  disooaed  aO  purpose  of 
setxliikg,  it  is  apparent  that  we  coaU  not  dcftad 
the  propriety  cJf  oor  expe<fitioa  by  ai^umiais 
eqmralefU  to  CarrajaTs  objectioos.  Tlus  miflBS- 
try,  therefore,  fismissed  the  whole  deaigB,boft  BO 

declaration  was  required  by  which  our  n^t  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  night  he  aimnlled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotlea 

or  ne^ected,  till  Ae  conduct  of  nsTal  •^^^^^ 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Egmoni,  s  "'**  ^~?** 
mind  was  Tigoroos and  ardent,  whooeknowle^w 
was  extensiTe,  and  whose  designs  were  ina^mi- 
cent :  but  who  had  somewhat  Titiated  his  judf- 
ment  Irf  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  ptn- 

jects  and  airy  specuktioos.  ^  . 

Lord  Egmoot's  eagerness  after  wofcettaBgniw 

determined  hnn  to  make  inqoarr  afterl^lklmf* 

lBbnd,and  he  sent  out  Ckptam  BTToo,wfco,ia 
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tiMbaciaiiiiif  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  Hty«»  a 
fimnu  poeseision  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majeity. 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Byron*8  representation,  no  despicable  acqoi- 
Mtkm.  He  conceived  the  Island  to  be  six  or 
•eren  hundred  miles  round,  and  represented  it  a 
iMioa  nak^  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  suppUed,  would  have  all  that  nature, 
Almost  all  that  luxuiy,  could  wanL  The  harbour 
lie  .Ibund  capacious  and  secure,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  the  groimd  he  described 
M  hafing  all  the  excellences  of  soil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the 
•aflor.  Provision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  almost  every  day  a  hundred  geese  to  each 
■hip^  by  pelting  tliem  with  stones.  Not  content 
witD  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet  deeper 
for  tne  value  of  the  new  dominion.  He  dug  in 
quest  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 
oenMir  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortii- 
Mtely  found  where  none  would  have  expected 
ic»  about  the  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude, 
coiiM  not  without  great  supineness  be  neglected. 
Surly  in  the  next  year,  (Januarys,  1766,)  Cap- 
din  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
moted  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gai^ 
riaon.  His  description  was  less  flattering.  He 
femid  what  he  calls  a  mass  of  islands  and  broken 
laadai  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  tlian  that  of  barren 
BMMmtaina,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lit  but  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  must 
mm  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it 
The  plenty  whioh  regaled  Mr.  Bjrron,  and  which 
■i|dit  have  support^  not  only  armies  but  armies 
^Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The 
Moe  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
tkiir  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  could 
oily  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
tkete  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
Wooght  upon  the  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
meh  at  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
Torain*  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  islands 
■ay  find  ^ese  and  snipes,  and  in  the  summer 
mooths,  wild  celery  ana  sorrel 

No  token  was  seen  by  either  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thoog^t  himself  so  secure  from  hostile  distur- 
bance, that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and  loop- 


When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  £lg^ 
mont,  it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
dnea.  A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  fir-sMds  were  sown  ^  but  though  this  be 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  young  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
age. The  cold  continued  long,  and  the  ocean 
seldom  was  at  rest 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats, 
aheap,  and  hogs,  that  were  earned  thither,  were 
iMind  to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 

All  mortaUbuM  ardman  t$L     There  is  noUiing 
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which  hunum  oonra^  wiU  not  nienkc,i 
little  that  hmnan  patience  will  not  toAat ' 
garrison  lived  upon  Falkland^  Uaod, 
from  the  blast,  iind  shuddering  at  Um 

This  waa  a  colony  which  coold  oem 
independent,  for  it  never  could  be  sbk  k 
tain  itaelC     The  neceasaiy  supplies  «« 
ally  sent  from  England,  at  an  eineniiv 
AcuniFalty  began  to  think  would  not  < 
repaid.    But  ahame  of  deserting  a 
unwillingneaa  to  contend  with  a  prastas 
meant  well,  continued  the  gairiMo,  oi 
plied  it  with  regular  remittances  sfaas 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almost  weuy 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  eovj ;  ui 
fore  supposed  that  we  should  be 
side  in  Falkland's  Island,  the 
tempest-beaten  barrenness 

But  on  the  88th  of  November,  170^ 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schMBS  I 
about  the  Island  and  aurveying  i^  sot  Ai 
mander  a  message,  by  which  he  refoM 
depart.    The  Spaniard  made  ao 
obeying,  but  in  two  daya  came ' 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Fbrt 
brought  by  the  chief  oflicer  of  a  settkaai 
east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Mak>uiaa,NeTcdta 
the  governor  complains,  that  Cipoa 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  dejai^ 
a  power  to  which  be  could  have  ao  p 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  ik 
in  the  kine  of  Spain's  own  domrnkm. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  ane 
supposes  the  Englicdi  to  be  in  diat  pvt 
accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  depsit  a 
warning.     This  letter  was  aooooi 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  "If  it  be 
to  my  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  v«a 
the  deficiency  to  the  situation  of  us  balk* 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civihty,  Ci] 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which 
in  the  name  of  the  kine,  as  bdaBSB{t 
English  by  right  of  the  Snl  disoora;,  al 
first  settlement 

This  was  an  assertion  of  moreoostta^ 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  t^^ 
ahready  appeared  to  be  probable,  ba  *¥ 
which  priority  of  aettlement  confenlkaa 
whether  we  yet  can  estaUish. 

On  December  10th,  the  officer  sent  by  li^ 
vemor  of  Port  Solidad  made  three  praWi^ 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fiiesfa^ 
for  opposing  his  entrance  intoroitEfna* 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Sobhi  Ctt 
18th  the  Governor  of  Port  Sobdid  farf 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  I^ 
and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these  tm^^ 
outpermiBsion  from  the  king  of  SpasL 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  br  vf^ 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  bs  ^ 
were  to  keep  poaaesaion ;  and  by  oat  ^ 
warning  the  Spaniarda  to  depart 

The  next  month  produocdmore  proiai* 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  bbb^* 
sanie.  The  operations  of  such  hannlni  i^ 
having  produced  no  elTect,  were  thee  na^. 
discontmued,  and  the  English  were  left  fen^ 
to  enjoy  the  pleasurea  ofli'alklan^  Uu^^ 
out  molestation. 

This  tranquillity,  koweyer,  did  not  ha  ^ 
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18  afterwards  (June  4th,  1770)  the 
Spanish  friffate.  commanded  by  an 

name  was  Madaiiaea,  anchored  in 
,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
duced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
r-thrce  days,  to  want  of  water, 
s  aflerwardd  four  other  frigates  en- 
t,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 

commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
d  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far^ 
$wift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
ered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
I  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Itby  to  bring  the  Farourite  frigate, 
omanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
sily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
im  know  that  if  he  weigjned  his  an- 
»ald  fire  upon  his  ship ;  out  paying 
these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
fhe  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
red,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
en  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
I  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
iB  sisals. 

Sneiish  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
i,  me  Spanish  commodore,  warning 

island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 

by  right  of  discovery. 

I,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 

gf  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
oer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
ley  miffht  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
a,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce, 
was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
ith  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
I,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
id  of  five  flrigates,  fh>m  twenty  to 
irhich  were  now  stationed  opposite 
lOOse. 

sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
lintained  his  master's  riefat  to  the 
lanic  region,  and  exhortea  the  Enff- 
(juietly  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
Mther  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 

I  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
By  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
t  be  suffered  by  them, 
litions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
fifteen  minutes. 

Iiile  he  was  writing,  received  the 
ming  written  the  day  before  by  the 
tains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
to  prove  the  kine  of  Spain's  title  to 
ntnes,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
ations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
d  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 

iras  replied  by  Captain  Farmer,  that 
had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter 
Id  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge ; 
Mther  menace  or  force,  would  be 
8  an  msult  on  the  British  flag,  and 
ion  would  certainly  be  required, 
ct  day  (June  10th)  Madaiiaga  land- 
end  it  may  be  easilv  imagined  that 
doody  conquest  The  Emriish  had 
ien  Uockhouse,  built  at  W  oolwidi, 
n  piaoes  to  the  iifauidy  with  a  oiMdl 


battery  of  caftnon.  To  contend  with  obetiiiMj 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  very  few  shots,  a  capitu- 
lation was  proposed. 

The  Spanisn  commander  acted  with  modeim- 
tion ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror :  what  ha 
had  offered  before  the  attadL,  he  grantea  after  thtt 
victory  J  the  Elnelish  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  every  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  thtt 
Favourite  was  taken  off  What  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  molestation ; 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventory  was  drawiiy 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receqiti 
promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolutbn,  so  sudden  and  so  dii* 
tant,  the  Eln^h  ministry  could  not  possiblj 
have  such  notice  ss  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest  if  such  it  may  be  called,  eoal 
but  three  daysj  for  the  SpanisidS|  either  sup* 
posing  the  gamson  stronger  than  it  was,  or  r»> 
solving  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  considering 
that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  less 
danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
imufe  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  vras  broueht  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Admiralty  that  the  island  had  been  claimed 
in  December  by  the  Qovemor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dif- 
nity,  without  any  known  direction  fiom  his  sop^ 
riors,  could  be  considoed  only  ss  the  xeal  or 
offidousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  ptthlM 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  M** 
drid,  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  aooouni 
newly  brought  to  Cadk,  that  the  Eln^h  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  tlMsy  haid  warned  away  two  Spanish 
ships;  and  mat  an  armament  was  sent  out  in 
May  from  Buenos  Ajrres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  so* 
ooimt  was  true ;  but  tlie  information,  however 
&ithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  lirlay  had  before 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltbv  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now  epitomis- 
ed, <»  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

fVom  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit* 
ness  that  no  time  was  lost  The  navy  was  sor* 
veyed,  the  ships  refitted,  and  commanderi  ap- 
pomted;  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition^ 
after  so  lon^  a  peace,  periiaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scu>cely  any  other  nation  had  besa 
capabM  of  exerting. 

This  prenamtion,  so  illustiioas  in  the  eyes  of 
Eturope.  ana  so  eflkaoous  in  its  event,  was  ob* 
structea  by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  foetioQ 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimsi 
with  the  roar  of  emptj  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentatioik  Eveiy 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  with  di^ 
testation,  that  they  who  desired  to  force  thsir 
sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  ssme  tint 
to  diinue  him  from  ^titmi 
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The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  ministry  easily 
broke  through  all  toe  machinationB  of  these 
pigmy  rebels,  and  our  armament  was  cjuicklv 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  negotiations  ef- 
fectual 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  English  ministers  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  English  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
Falkland's  island  by  Buccarclli,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,  whe- 
ther in  his  master's  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
relli's  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
direction. 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  from  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  Island,  and 
a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  English  forces 
were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ; 
but  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  making  their  settlement,  and  suffer  the 
•ubjects  of  whatever  power  to  remain  there  with- 
out molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
which  might  be  peaceabl  v  and  regularly  decided, 
without  insult,  and  without  force:  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British  court, 
their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
iuries  redressed ;  but  tliat,  by  presupposing  the 
|ustice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remon- 
strance, they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by 
public  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  English  from 
tlieir  settlement ;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
thtui  the  settlers  mi^ht  have  expected  ;  and  that 
Buccarelli  had  not,  m  his  opinion,  incurred  any 
blame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the  Ameri- 
can governors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed 
a  convention  for  the  accommodation  of  aifier- 
ences  by  mutual  concessions,  in  which  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disiavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Buccarelli  on  the  other.  This  ofier  was  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Gri- 
maldi was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which 
is  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts:  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
ne  said,  granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offered  to  restore  the  island  in  the  state  in  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise 
might  hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  the  warn- 
ing sent  by  Hunt  would  be  disavowed. 

Mr.  Harris,  our  minister  at  Madiid,  insisted 


that  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  imoonfi- 
tional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  oelayed  bis  an. 
swer,  that  a  council  might  be  called.  In  a  few 
days  orders  were  despatched  to  Prince  MaMenn, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  the 
king  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  deraudi 
of  the  king  of  England,  in  expectation^  of  re> 
ceivin^  from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfairtian,  bf 
the  disavowal,  so  oflen  required,  of  Hoat^ 
warning. 

Findmg  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  mdie  bo 
other  acknowledgments,  the  Engliah  miniftit 
considered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avuM* 
ed.  In  the  latter  end  of  November,  ptivale  n^ 
tice  was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merdiaiiti 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  aoeent  from  Gibfaltv 
were  remanded  to  their  posts.  Our  naval  feics 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  noabete* 
ment  of  our  original  demand. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  still  ooo- 
tinued,  and  about  the  end  of  the  jrear  all  hope  of 
reconcihation  was  so  nearly  extinguished,  tint 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdraw,  with  tho 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmness  is 
commonly  successful ;  having  not  swelled  our 
first  requisition  with  any  superfiuous  appen- 
dages, we  had  nothing  to  yield,  we  therefore  only 
repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  oi  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  kii^ 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  his  empkif* 
ments.  What  effect  this  revolutioo  or  toe 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  coanseli. 
I  pretend  not  to  be  informed.^  Choiseal  haa 
always  professed  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it 
certain^  however  it  may  be  suspected,  that  hs 
talked  m  different  strains  to  diftreot  paities. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  pbjB- 
cally  true,  that  every  e^t  has  a  proportXHiaio 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  udoq 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power ;  but  the  o^em- 
tions  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  adout  no 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always  thai 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  ^reat  event  Ob> 
stinacy  and  flexibility,  maligmty  and  kindnesi^ 
give  place  alternately  to  ^ch  other,  and  the 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  conseaucnces,  often  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  cnange  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Jsnv 
ary  to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any 
other  cause  than  conviction  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  daBm  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  deckle ;  but  any  b^ 
ffan,  whatever  was  tne  reason,  to  relax  thsir 
haughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harris's  departnrs 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  Fjigiand 
still  continued,  and  on  January  28d,  the  prines 
of  Masseran  delivered  a  declaration,  in  which 
the  king  of  Spain  "disavows  the  violent  enter- 
prise of  Buccarelli,**  and  promises  ''  to  restoro 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inyentory.* 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  snbjoimdi 
that  "  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  Egmont 
cannot,  nor  ought  in  any  wise  to  afiect  tbs 
question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovenignty  of 
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the  Maloaine,  othohirise  called  Falkland's  Is- 
knds." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochford,  who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  mas- 
IMT,  that  the  Prince  of  Masseran  being  autho- 
I^nd  by  his  catholic  majesty  "to  ofller  in  his 
■laiesty's  name  to  the  km^  of  Great  Britain  a 
•atisfaction  for  the  injury  done  him  by  dispos- 
wmsiae  him  of  Port  E^ont,"  and  having  signed 
a  decuiration  expressmg  that  his  catholic  ma- 
lesty  "disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
Ermont,  and  engages  to  restore  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  10th  of  June,  1770, 
koM  Britannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
4selaration,  together  with  the  full  performance 
•f  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  nis  catholic 
■lajeaty,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 

This  ia  all  that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 
nstorecL  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
capdoQ  of  Lord  Rochford's  paper,  who  twice 
meoiiona  the  word  injury,  and  twice  the  word 
Mfif/hclioM. 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  ^ant 
ef  possMsion  shall  not  preclude  the  Question  of 
prior  r^t,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
mke  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  whicn 
no  fi>niial  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
lesenre  has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
and  perhaps  the  Elnglish  ministry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  declaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more  7  When  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
Ihit  eoncession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
tieal,  is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for  a  fu- 
tare  disquisition  7  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
er  lees  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
dired  independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
pbsfia?  Is  the  king  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
Mcanse  the  king  of  England  peirtakes  his  title  7 

If  sorereijgnty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
■inions ;  if  sovereifnty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
snperior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
etery  new-aoquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
eontnyvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

Tins  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
■nfendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated 
die  kinndom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
iauMd  It;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
aenrity,  with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comeille  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who, 
I  th^ak,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his 


Ciaeiwi  pari€  A  ton  gH  de  ce  grand  Cardinal, 

MbUpcmr  moih  n*en  dirai  Hen  ; 
B  wfia/aii  trap  ae  trien  pour  en  dire  du  mat, 

II  im*afait  trap  de  mat  pour  en  dire  du  Irien. 

To  push  advantages  too  far,  is  neither  gene- 
•  nor  just.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
antecedent  ri^ht,  it  may  not  misbecome  us, 
bar  as  moralists  or  politicians,  to  consider 

hat  Gfimakli  could  have  answered.    We  have 
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already,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  e^ 
feet  of^  right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  lar^ 
tracts  of  tne  American  continent,  by  a  claim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement  And 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  sup- 
pose yourselves  to  have  first  descried  the  dis- 
puted island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  tlie  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  worlci  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  pur- 
posed expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of^  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you- 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  pa^  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  different  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  it  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks  of 
their  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  right,  have  sufifered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  thehr  American 
territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain :  let  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain.  \Ve  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelii's  expediuon,  and  r^ 
stitution  of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stonny  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habita- 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kept  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  whidi  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 
upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
glers in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future 
Bucaniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now 
possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  men 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  they  have 
been  long  accumulating  fiilsehoods,  it  is  possible 
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that  they  are  now  only  adding  another  to  the 
lieap,  nnd  that  thej  do  not  mean  all  that  they 
nroieiii.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil  may  not 
M  credited  7  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir- 
tne,  and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  mischievous 
conning  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  chil- 
dren may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cuncia  prius 
tenianda,  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to 
avoid  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is 
mrely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
their  cham.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
ture which  nothing  but  amputation  can  remove ; 
•o  there  may,  by  Uie  depravation  of  human  pas- 
sions, be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
for  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
remedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be 
better  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
methods? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indif- 
ference the  CTcater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
menced. Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
eTils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 
upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  Uvea  amidst 
it$  jotfi  of  eonquestf  and,  JUled  vfiih  England'a 
ifiojl/i  fmiU  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
•word.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
liiipi,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale, 
torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
croaning,  unpitied  amon?  men,  made  obdurate 
if  long  contmuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  in  pit^  or  heaved  into  the 
ocean,  without  notice  ana  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwhole- 
•ome  stations,  where  courage  is  useless,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeo- 
ple, and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the 
most  part^  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lized nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
lew  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  &ttle  ^w  rich 
by  the  victory,  he  might  show  liis  gains  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  andcommissaries,  whose 
ec^uipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
nse  tike  exhalations  ? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  la* 
hour,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  soun- 
try  is  impoverished:  they  rejoice  when  obsti- 
nacy or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slaughter 
and  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  deucs  at 
bravory  and  science,  while  they  are  adding  figure 


to  figure,  and  cipher  to  cipbsr,  hoping  for  a  new 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computii^ 
theprofits  of  a  siege  or  tempest. 

Those  who  su&r  their  minds  to  dwell  on 
these  considerations  will  think  it  no  great  crime 
in  the  ministry  that  they  have  not  snatched  with 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  into 
the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  quiet 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  ooold 
have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident 
before  the  sword  is  drawn ;  and  this  mutosl 
confidence  produces  that  wantonness  of  blood- 
shed that  has  so  often  desolated  the  world.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  one 
must  be  wrong;  and  the  history  of  mankind 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  caudoo 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  byooD- 
descending  to  inquire,  whether  we  might  not 
possibly  grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attsck 
in^  Spain  ?  Whether  we  should  have  to  contend 
wiih  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promised 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted. 
A  war  declared  for  the  empty  sound  of  an  an* 
cient  title  to  a  Magellanic  rocK,  would  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  against  us.  These  en- 
croachers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  says  our  ally 
the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  thdr  first  effort 
of  usurpation,  wUl  make  war  upon  us  for  a  tills 
to  Kamschatscha.  These  universal  setUers,  sayi 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time  settle  upon 
Greenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  CopenhsgeOi 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  arways  wsi 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  would  oppose  us.  The  French,  we 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed:  the  contosts 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  subjeds 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  fiom  supporting 
Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign 
war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil  discords?  it 
withdraws  the  attention  of  the  public  from  do* 
mestic  ^evances,  and  aflbrds  opportunities  of 
dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  distant 
emplo3mientB.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an 
argument  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  Francs 
wOl  not  support  them  a^nst  England  they  wSk 
strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculatMWp 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spsin, 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  jet  veij  cer- 
tain that  much  advantage  will  be  gamed. 

Spain  is  not  .easily  vmnerable ;  her  V;ing'*fW^ 
by  the  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of  do- 
minion, is  become  solid  and  compact.  Ths 
Spaniards  have,  indeed,  np  fleet  able  to  opposa 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  actual  opposi* 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  a 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  commissions  to 
privateers  of  every  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  merchants  without  possibility  or  repnssL 
If  they  think  their  Plate  fleet  in  danger,  tfasy 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  a  while  upon  the 
credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  ba 
safe :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should  con- 
tinue  till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  will 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  security 
by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  or  by  tka 
Dutch,  our  natural  aUies. 
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But  the  whole  continent  of  Spanifih  America 
«3I  tie  open  to  invasion  ;  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  bat  march  into  these  wealthv  regions,  and 
oake  their  present  masters  confess  that  thev 
vere  always  ours  by  ancient  right  We  shall 
dbow  bimss  and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and 
■fltfdo?  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

AH  una  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
dai  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
America  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
Britirii  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
ivn  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
Hkt  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
tnrtment,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
wkich  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
■•  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
Kheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successfuL 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
damons  whidi  by  cannons  mav  be  battered,  but 
by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
Ind,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
peedlence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
Aneiica  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  ejctending  English  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dfah  perished  a&rall  his  hazards;  and  here 
Diake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
kflowlekl^  and  in  iame,  having  promised  ho- 
konr  to  raemsehres  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
MBk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
ble gravejt. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
if  whk^  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
4tmn  the  retom,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
IgtiB  attempted  ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
Mtme  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
dnwea  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  pos- 
tbe  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
exL,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
MtfTOW  ridiculous. 

Tlie  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
llfcut  ttte  Spaniards  from  the  ramrrairts  saw 
Mr  inraden  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
chMMitfl ;  pcMaoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
fts  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
%mt ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 


la  die  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 

wittt  expense  is  too  well  remembered.    May 

iqf^eoiintiy  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
f 


instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
of  ^fficnlty,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
ardoar  of  the  public.  Upon  the  oppo- 
oT  the  government  their  operation  wiU  be 
t ;  th%  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
^  -  Tietory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
l^lilhr  with  Jtetct,  because  prosperity  would 
JifUffy  oontinoe  die  trust  in  tnose  hands  which 
mi  Mad  it  IbrCanately.  The  patriots  gratified 
htmattweB  with  expectations  that  some  sinis- 
Nos  accident,  or  erroneous  condoct,  might  dif- 
■IB  £scontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
MM  is  malerolence,  and  their  good  is  eviL 

Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already 
md  a  spedmen.  While  they  were  terrifying  tfaie 
m6foa  with  doubts  whetho'  it  was  any  longer 


to  exist;  while  they  rrorcaented  inyisiye  ar- 
mies as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  fleet* 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obetrocted 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  ovr  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
vrith  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  betieve 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  oar  troops 
or  betrajring  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  « 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  tne  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankincl,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  (fiscre- 
dit  and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paid  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity ;  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  i^aUi  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  s«ety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent. 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
poWer  by  lirnnlelmlen  and  p<aee.' they  not 
for  ever  be  at  a  great  distance  from  ruffians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employee  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  h»ye 
had  the  eflect  which  the  enemies  of  the  mmistry 
so  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  foUy  ending  in  misfortune  7 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper- 
ed, had  Falkland*s  Island  been  yidded  uncondi- 
tionally with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  mi^t  have  shouteo,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  ^ho  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  uimeard,  at  the 
increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visihle  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  br 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju- 
nius it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  TJl3rs8es,  that  he 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul- 
gar; for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreijgn  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  ^niither  tl^  are  gom^  and 
careless  wmit  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  somStimes  made  his  satire  folt,  hot 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to 
him  that  knows  his  coinMny,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
sarcastic  in  a  mask.  While  he  walks  Vke  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  daikneai^  be  may 
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do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty 
captivates  the  superficial  and  thoughtless  ;  ve- 
hemence deUghts  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience  ;  he  that  vilifies  esta- 
blished authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 
pudence which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world 
before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided 
for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bola ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident  As  a  rhetori- 
cian, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  des'ure ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Findmg  sedition  ascendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it :  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it  Let 
us  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothmg :  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  7 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  ms  pun- 

fency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
e  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
falsehood.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
sophistry  ;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Beckford: 
but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and 
they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  La  infallible. 
Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel- 
lion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with 
terror ;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  win  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  putrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  enervescence 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction;  which 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
secure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  ^liere  he  has  placed  himself, 
hod  I  riot  rated  mm  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
faculties.  What,  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  ^od  7  w'hat  must  oe  the 
drudge  of  a  party,  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbiidge  and  Townshend? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  there- 
fore tell  it    He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he 
them  growing  hourly  stronger.    He  knows 


that  a  war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuooeasful  wouki 
have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  theesfore, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  was 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  condu  Oed. 
But  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are  less 
clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn 
the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rup- 
ture would  naturally  have  been  made. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  other 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior,  there  is  no  other  arbi- 
trator than  the  swotd. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  have 
demanded  more,  is  not  worthy  a  question.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  mvidious,  and 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinate,  k 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  nfr> 
cessary,  and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  agsrsTation.  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  atKlcomplMd  after • 
short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  is^  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin: 
but  the  charge  against  them  is  moltifaiious  and 
confused,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  and  di» 
content  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint  The  past 
and  the  future  sre  complicated  in  the  censure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  cUunour  about 
honour  and  rights,  injuries  and  insults,  the  Bntbh 
flag,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder,  BuccarelU'seoih 
duct,  and  Grimaldi's  declarations,  the  AlaniUi 
ransom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  frctioB 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  settlement  on 
Falkland's  Island  was  not  only  lawful  but  un 
questionable ;  that  our  right  was  not  only  certsin 
but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  equity  of  oar 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  combating  their  own 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  ov 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  insolent,  all  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  follow  by  a  natoial 
concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce  diapatss 
and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires  delay,  and 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately 
jriclded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  ws 
might  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  what  would  En- 
rope  have  judged  of  their  submission  ?  that  they 
shrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who,  bar- 
ing lately  3rielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  oob- 
pelled  to  sacrifice  to  our  piide.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  high  importance ;  but  ws 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  transact 
with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unluckily  b^n  taught  to  think  that  tbsy 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ouiadvas. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  tbs 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  sapposs, 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  proToked  it  bf 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  ana  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  an- 
other, without  expecting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  representations  and  re- 
monstrances there  would  be  no  end,  if  they  were 
to  be  made  whenever  small  commanders  ars  un* 
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chrO  to  each  other ;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, if  upon  such  transient  provocations  it  be 
maeined  necessary  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
■UffDt  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
w&more  leisure  and  less  inconvenience;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
In  disturb  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
tint  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buocarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
acainst  the  settlement  of  Port  Elgmont  a  force 
which  ensured  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com- 
■nnder  required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
hot  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
Biards  the  right  of  prescribing  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  Spaniards  imposed  no  new  condition, 
eieept  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  they  secured  the  performance 
hy  taking  off  the  rudaer. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rodder  7  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
kin  AbXtB  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
soduied,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  sutifered 
as  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slaughter  one  anotlier. 

When  Bnccarelli*8  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
wparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
a^pial  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
tM  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  Spanish  minister 
iBUiedtately  denied  that  Buccarelii  had  received 
aay  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  E^ont,  nor 
Helaided  that  he  was  justified  otherwise  than  by 
■a  general  instructions  by  which  the  American 
gOferoors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  naye  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at 
Fart  Eemont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
qghlOi  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
&  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
ooatmoed  wiuu>ut  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
nstitiition,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
npaiatioB  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
dboidd  be  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
■biiil^  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pscted  from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  dse  cUim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
fktj  certainly  expected  it  with  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
«f  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

Bat  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  temporary  and  fallacious:  thatBuc- 
oarelU's  armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
(nlar  forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
fliat  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 


That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
ftneo  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
■onication  between  the  governor  and  his  court 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
M  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  derend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at 


the  Spanish  court.  He  is  not  punished  indeed, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  7 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  ot  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  false.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  tne 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  reduced  to  disown  his  own  commission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  nas  been  denied  tor  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. The  question  of  right  was  inexpli- 
cable and  endless.  They  lefl  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prac- 
ticable. This  restoration  they  required  ana  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  should  nave  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the 
ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  roost 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however^  be  depreciated  in  his 
grave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid:  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  there 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destruction. 

Of  our  late  eauipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  pro- 
voked us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  which  he 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  7  Buccarelii, 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  Blast  In- 
dian governor,  could  hsrdly  have  collected  at 
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Buenos  Ayres  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfjr  our  de- 
mands, u  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly  nch ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  placed  where  robbers  have  been  before 
him. 

The  king  of  Snain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply 
with  our  proposals,  and  our  armament  was  made 
necessary  by  unsatisfactory  answers  and  dilatory 
debates.  The  delay  certainly  increased  our  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  increase  of 
our  expenses  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  human 
affairs.  Negotiation  requires  tmie.  What  is  not 
apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  inquiry. 
Cflaims  that  have  remained  doubtful  for  ages,  can- 
not  be  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compli- 
ance. The  Spaniards  thinking  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  island,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt, 
in  their  turn  demanded  satisfaction,  which  was 
refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
cessions were  delayed !  They  may  tell  us  that 
an  independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by 
command,  but  by  persuasion ;  that  if  we  expect 
our  proposals  to  be  received  without  deliberation, 
we  assume  that  sover^gnty  which  they  do  not 
grant  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  we  are  de- 
Eberating,  we  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at 
our  own  charge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  fixed  their  hopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities,  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts  of 
domestic  seoition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  falsehood,  they  yet  flattered  tnem- 
■elves  with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or 
malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
make  the  people  complain  of  grievances  which 
they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  possible,  and  their 
resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all  evils  on 
their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
As  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  received 
not  only  with  the  fretfulness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  nge  of  desperation.  When  they  found 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  sou  eflfuigence  of  peace  shone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
■alien  envy ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton*s  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from  their 
•ril;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue  ;  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit  They  represented 
their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  ootm- 
try  as  betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
or  fury,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  more  than  has  been 

E 'elded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
ips  was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  all  had 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  but  what  danger  there  was,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  faction.    Fomga  nations,  un- 


acquainted with  the  inaolence  of  Comnion  Coon- 
cils,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian 
patriotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  end  rioti^ 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  discontent  in 
Surrey,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  when  they 
saw  toe  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  ths 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  natnndly  hn^ 
ffined  that  such  a  government  had  Iktle  leisQif 
for  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  thi^  ths 
English,  when  they  returned  ejected  fiwn  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  ths 
protectorate :  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what 
the  French  have  formerly  seen  their  mayon  ef 
the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  umy  and  tolor 
of  tne  king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to  uSi 
their  tale  before  the  Common  Council ;  and  that 
the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  voti 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopes^ 
and  our  friends,  I  hope,  are  reoovered  froni  their 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  govemment  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  dtf 
may  be  drowned  oy  the  overflowin|f  of  its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  malice 
thought  either  decay  of  the  vitalsi  or  resolution 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  hafB  been  nth 
thing  more  than  a  political  plUkhituiij  a  diseass 
too  loathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  but  the  eflect 
of  negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  cf 
which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  oar  quiet  are  sooi 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  ef 
roaring  permiaded  us  to  think  fennidable,  but 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force  do  not 
always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  savage 
proves  nothing  but  his  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  forei^fn  and  domestic,  w6 
may  at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  qnisli 
amused  with  the  view  of  our  own  soooessi  Ws 
have  gained  political  strength  by  the  increase  eC 
our  reputation;  we  have  gained  real  strength 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  es- 
hausted  us  |  and  we  have  enforced  onr  settle* 
ment  on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years  ago  ws 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratificatioiis  only  of 


minds ;  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hone 
to  all.  From  the  preeent  happiness  or  the  pnh* 
lie  the  patriots  themselves  may  derive  advan- 
tage. To  be  harmle^,  though  by  impotence, 
obtains  some  degree  of  kindness:  no  man  hates 
a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper ;  they  were  ones 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  that 
could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  they  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  qnietfy  slink  into 
holes  and  change  their  sloagh  unmolesled  anA 
forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT. 
(JUdretMd  to  the  Electon  of  Oreea  BHtatH,  im.) 


They  twwl  for  ft-eedom  in  their  aenielen  mood. 
Yet  still  revolt  when  trutli  should  set  them  free ; 
License  ihef  mean,  when  thej  try  liber^. 

For  who  loves  that  must  fine  be  wise  and  good. 


To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity, 
and  catch  the  gomi  that  is  within  our  resch,  m 
the  great  ait  of  life.    Many  wants  are 
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At  dM  end  of  every  seven  yean  comes  the  Sa- 
tnmalian  season,  when  the  freemen  of  Great 
Britain  may  please  themselves  with  the  choice 
of  their  representatives.  This  happ^  day  has 
BOW  anirea,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 
dauned* 

To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  hish. 
dipiitj,  and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the 
bmaneeii  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dignity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
&itfafiiuy  discharged. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  tnis  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment who  is  not  a  pateiot.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 


A  PATEIOT  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is 
rsgolated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
eoontiy;  who  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himaelf  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to 
the  common  interest 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 
esnerate  age  afibrds,  a  majority  can  be  found 
Una  virtnoasly  abstracted,  who  will  affirm  7 
Yet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  eflect  more  than  was  expected. 
Let  OS  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances^  distinguish  those  marks  which 
are  oettain  nom  those  which  may  deceive :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patiiot,  without  the  constituent  qualities ;  as 
laiss  coins  have  oflen  lustre,  though  they  want 


^  cUim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  aeiiraonioua  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
thecoort. 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 
man  mnv  hate  his  king,  vet  not  love  his  country. 
Hs  that  has  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unreo- 
BMisMii  request,  who  thinks  his  merit  under- 
rMisdy  and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins 
to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  absurdity  of 
made  for  one,  the  original  compact,  the 
atioB  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
psoplsu  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
m  taSbtf  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
Um  piwogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
power  I  yet  his  design  in  all  his  declamation  is 
not  to  Miiefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 
fiee. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the 
oppoDOBts  of  government;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  disease ;  and  they  feel  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  Uie  greater,  far  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  rave  and  rail,  and 
miniie  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  hope  to  force  their 
way  lo  riches  by  virulence  and  invective,  and 
are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they 
mav  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
diiminBting  discontent,  and  propagating  re- 
forts  of  secret  influence,  or  dan^rous  counsels, 
af  violated  li^^itB,  and  encroaching  usurpation. 


This  practice  is  no  certain  note  of  patiiotiaBk 
To  insti^te  the  populace  with  imge  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happiness,  if 
not  to  destroy  it    He  is  no  lover  of  his  coon* 

try  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace.  Few 
errors,  and  few  faults  of  government,  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  but 
caught  by  contagion. 

Tne  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  tne  evil  is  past  They  who  are  still 
filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  his 
exlusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  any  decent| 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  (ill  the  news- 
papers with  sly  nints  of  corruption  and  intague, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquet,  may,  indeed,  be  zeal;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  interest  and  malice.  To  ofier  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  bo  granted :  to  insidt  a  kin^ 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  dun  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinationS| 
and  to  sec  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  The 
true  lover  of  his  country  is  ready  to  communi- 
cate his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he 
sounds  no  alarm,  wncn  there  is  no  enemy :  he 
never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  may  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incredibilities  ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  it  established  in  th§ 
extenswe  province  of  Q,u^oec — a  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
amons  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  zea- 
lot to  be  ignorant 

That  cSuebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subj[ects : 

That  though  the  provmce  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  found 
in  one  ofihe  larger  English  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a 
protestant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  his  dragooni 
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and  his  galleys,  we  ought,  when  power  comes 
into  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
■tipulated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an 
example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
Uberty  of  conscience^  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  mav 
be  supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  in  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
times deceive  us. 

Tht  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fused mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  what 
part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  ana  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  may  be  rational  and  honest. 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misled ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burn- 
ing a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraftsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman :  but  he  must  have 
•ome  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent     He  who 

Sromises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
eavours  unable  to  effect,  means  only  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual 
seal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promisor :  he  un- 
dertakes not  lo  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  m  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are 
not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obejring  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
stituents.   He  knows  the  prejudices  of  faction, 


and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multitode.  Ht 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  instmctioiii 
are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  if 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constitarati, 
as  of  other  numbers  of  men,  the  smaller  part 
may  oflen  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  oonstito> 
ent«i,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  odj 
from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  been 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  maj 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  consider,  whether  there  are  not  some 
characteristical  modes  of  speaking  or  actings 
which  ma^  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  pofrioC 

In  this  mquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  maj 
be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained ; 
for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wrong 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoi{ 
than  what  we  should  pursue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evils, 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  misery  is 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  general  safety  to  haxard, 
suspends  commerce,  and  desolates  the  country; 
as  It  exposes  great  numbers  to  hardships,  dan- 
gers, captivity,  and  death  ;  no  man,  who  desirei 
the  public  prosperity,  will  inflame  general  resent- 
ment by  aggravating  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  who,  when  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicate  in  the  sight  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spaniards  havinff  invaded  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shmnk  to  a  disavowal 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim, 
would  still  have  instigated  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  m  the  Magellanic  Ocean, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  h3rpocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  for^tten,  that,  by  the  howl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  nad  not  oar  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ourselves:  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  public  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  tiie  profits  of  their  ar> 
tiflce,  have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a 
navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 
corrupted  food. 

He  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  of 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  jmdfies 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usuipatioo ; 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  of  its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colonies; 
those  colonies  which  were  settled  under  1?«H** 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  Enslish  diar- 
ter ;  and  have  been  defended  by  English  annSi 

To  suppose,  that  by  sending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  established  an  independent  power ;  tint 
when,  by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are 
become  rich,  they  shall  not  contribute  to  thw 
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own  defeoce,  but  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
tsar  fellow-subjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
fepreaentation ;  involves  such  an  accumulation 
01  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
oould  palliate. 
He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govern- 
menL 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
ilea  a  law  of  capital  punishment ;  it  may  there- 
ftte  establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 
But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
0M  poor  JBostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
•Opposed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
jot  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
xhis,  they  say,  is  to  violate  the  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, hj  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
theffuilty. 

Ttaa  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
bj  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
oootempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
tile  state  oi  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty,  is  undoubtedl)r  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
ovil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawfol  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
len  borgfaers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least 
hrtended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
wir,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
IhfB  nathres  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
Isfo  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
IHendsT  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Ettriishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
woIldow  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
Ibfo  be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 
That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot^  who  de> 
isB  his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
from  the  people  the  oenefits  which  they 
e.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
ikm  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
pidilic  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
HioD  of  counsel,  and  some  weakness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tade,  since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resiornation  of  protections, 
and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
eoBstitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
esMary  when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
esBsistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted,  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  had  in  reality 
been  sometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
kw,  and  the  defeat  of  justice.    The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour:  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  cood  of^  this  pri- 
vilege was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 

{>redeces8or8  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel- 
ow-subjects. 

Tiie  new  mode  of  tiring  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  uiat  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  whue  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrory  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
putes about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  of 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  prejudice, 
or  by  froUc  To  have  friends  in  tne  borough 
was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  m 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  was 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 
Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spi^ 
rious  representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  fi-om  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
efiect  of  their  approbation;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  peu-liament,  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  oi  the 
people. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy ana  higher  spirit,  must  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  weU  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover frr>m  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  me  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  mischiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of « meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raised  by  merit  to 
this  bad  emtnmce,  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
name  of  patriots. 
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TAXATION  NO  TYRANNY; 

AN  ANSWER  TO   THE  RESOLUTIONS   AND   ADDRESS 
or  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  1775. 

In  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
terminatiiig  in  science  merely  speculative,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted 
•ome  fundamental  principles,  or  common  ax- 
ioms, which  being  generally  received  are  little 
doubted,  and  being  little  doubted  have  been 
nrely  proved. 

Ot  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
it  is  oflen  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
•uch  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  oi  in* 
terest  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  they  have  for  the  most  part 
Dot  been  discovered  oy  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  the  demonstrator 
will  find,  after  an  operose  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  "  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  rifht 
of  requuing  from  all  its  subjects,  such  contribu- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or 
public  prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  comprising  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disputed  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
liave  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
right  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  tlie  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  tneir  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  as- 
sertions advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have 
be^n  admitted  as  arguments;  and,  what  b 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng- 
lish honour,  and  English  power,  have  beenhcani 
by  Elnglishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Fassion  has  in  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
•8  the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  been  oflen  praised,  and  are  always 
P|ardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison ;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

^  These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of  folly  impregnateid  by  faction,  which 
being  produced  against  the  standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  sufficient  for  long  life. 
They  are  born  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  to  nurse  them  into 
mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  pubUc,  many 
artifices  have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  falsehood  is  to  be  maintained  by 
xraud,  lose  their  force  by  counteracting  one 
anothfir. 


The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a 
tender  tale  of  men  who  fled  from  tyranny  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  aU 
claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in 
compassion  for  a  harmless  peojple,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wud  country,  ana 
obtained  by  the  slow  progression  of  manual  in- 
dustry the  accommodations  of  life,  are  now  in- 
vaded bv  unprecedented  oppression,^  and  plun- 
dered OI  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions ;  how  they  are  forbid- 
den to  enjoy  the  products  of  th^  own  soil,  to 
manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the 
nearest  market :  and  surely  the  generosily  oC 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upon 
those  that  are  already  overladen ;  will  never  de- 
light in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be  exer- 
cised but  by  cruelty  and  outrag^e. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sonow, 
and  in  the  transports  of  delirious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our^  handj^ 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  accounts^ 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fei^ 
tility  of  their  land,  and  the  Bi)lendour  of  their 
towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the  question 
with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready  to  oobt 
elude  that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  omMres- 
sive  which  have  been  found  consistent  wiu  this 
speedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  b^jin  to  think 
it  reasonable  that  they,  who  thus  flourish  under 
the  protection  of  our  government,  should  cootar 
butc  something  towai^  its  eiq^ense. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the  Amffricsna^ 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taxed ;  that  thej 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  all  for  libera 
ty,  and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  ths 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  tlieir  pro^eniU)iiS| 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  aii4 
too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  will  laagh 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  that  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America  contains  three  milliop^ 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  Whigs,  of  Whift 
fierce  for  liberty,  and  disdainful  of  dominion^^ 
that  they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  % 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselves  ipasterL 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  taUc  is,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  psiisioM 
difierent  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to. 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  Kngliah  hesnr 
to  tame  acquiesence,  it  disposes  him  to  hastsa 
the  experiment  of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinces  hiss 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thus  pro- 
lific while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevaiL  Wnsn 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territoiy  wtt 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recoUecu  bow 
far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  do^ 
fence.  When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shool 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  intemiptioii 
of  his  profits.  A  commercial  people,  howevsr 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thou^t  of  declin- 
ing traffic,  and  an  unfavourable  bSdanoe.    Ths 
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ieftet  of  this  terror  has  been  tried.  We  have 
been  stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with 
weiehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
BunifiurturerB  starving  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
■lile^  however  less  than  ostentatious  or  deceitful 
etiimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied ;  but  surely 
it  will  most  effectually  be  preserved,  by  being 
k^  always  in  our  own  power.  Concessions 
on  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superiority 
M^  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
fehlnaya  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  creiy  community  that  have  no  care  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
readies  little  farther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
ftUe  pain,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearest  food. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculiar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
Inpt  the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
merehant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
be  ii  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
nd  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
btant  consequence. 

Tet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  will 

— itimes  fiiil.  The  traders  of  Birmingham 
rescued  themselves  from  all  imputation  of 
iw  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  parliament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
eaore  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
Mbeord  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
feog^  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tiiMHiiihing  real  from  seeming  ^ood,  of  being 
llee  to  see  throi]£;h  the  cloud  of  interposing  dif- 
icaifieg,  to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
taory  and  settlement. 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
§m  greater  actor  ot  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
to  vlttcli  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
lOttndioiit  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
ririfion  which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
biBML  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
dbt  etamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
■M  loft  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
riM  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
pitted  m  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
pmw  themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
iMild  tin  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
■age  the  mountams,  and  be  free. 

Tbeoe  sorely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
liud  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
lit  BO  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Riper.  The  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into 
flb  CMmfry,  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
H/kwH  in  itt  execvlum,  but  important  in  its  con^ 
apuneea.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best 
faanm  to  the  Bostonians  themselves ;  the  con- 
se^pence,  alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
IJDod  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  &ey  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
hetoe  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
diiik  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
fpfo  adrises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
AtSi  find  it  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
hui  it  18  not  so  easy  to  conceive  them  free ;  for 
iiho  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
bf  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  kave  his  house  to  a  casual  comer,  and  what- 


ever he  does,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  finds 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  ^lleys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  Uberty, 
profuse  of  bliss  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  mdeed  is  not  new ;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  Kas  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrors  and  pitv  are  not  the  only  means  bt 
which  the  taxation  ot  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invasion  of  natural  and  leffal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  whicn  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
ble:  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  Judge 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  shane 
the  benefits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought 
all  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligation, a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree^  the  time,  and  the 
duration,  of  iud^ng  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  oeen  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Of  this  notification 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  far  it 
shall  influence  their  counsels,  and  of  the  neces- 
sities alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  tbey  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  without  authori^. 
and  subjects  without  subordination,  has  fband 
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among  the  libertines  of  poiicy  many  clamorous 
and  nardy  vindicators.  The  laws  of  nature, 
the  rights  of  humanity,  the  fuith  of  charters,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion, have  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  honest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  tlie  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair 
but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
Mother-country  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies, 
and  have  enforced  their  denial  with  so  much 
violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  the  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 
cision. 

In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  often  fierce,  hut  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  justice  found  much  oppo- 
sition with  interest  on  ner  side. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted, 
what  are  the  terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by 
nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  social 
or  poUtical  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acouires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
and  policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
discontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity broke  offfrom  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  they  lefl  their  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
rests of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  they  expected  no  help 
from  those  whom  they  had  lefl  behind  ;  if  they 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fabulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reignties. 

Bvt  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
onion,  produeed  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  coun- 
sels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
wasted  away.  No  part  of  the  nation  was  per- 
mitted to  act  for  itseiC    All  now  had  the  same 


enemies  and  the  same  friends ;  the  ffovemmsDt 
protected  individuals,  and  individaus  were  re- 
quired to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prosperity  ot 
tne  government. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  states  are  formed 
and  consolidated.  Every  man  is  tauffht  to  con- 
sider his  own  happiness  as  combined  with  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  aiid 
powerful,  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all 
the  northern  world  was  in  motion;  and  bad 
navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  doubtins  but  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  have  lound  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where 
there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Huns  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  would^have  gone  by  thooaandi 
and  by  myriads  under  their  several  chiefs  to  take 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  tnoee  days  of  lazitj 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  might  have  divided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  spread  the 
feudal  subdivision  of  rcgahty  from  Hudson^ 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hundredyears 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  miUtary  turbulence  had  subsided,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  esta 
blished  government  and  regular  suboitlination. 
No  man  could  any  longer  erect  himself  into  t 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  fellow-subjects  by  hif 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  war.  He  that 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  land  or  see. 
without  the  commission  of  some  acknowledged 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as  a 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little 
credit,  ana  of  which  therefore  no  man  was  aoh 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  fiNUid 
his  way  to  some  discontented  lord,  or  aone 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  would 
have  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  qoicUy 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  foUoweri; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seized  them, 
and  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adyentnies 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  their  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excurnon 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  travelUng  from  court  to  court,  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pio- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds ;  nor  has  any 
part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  thst 
ne  found  at  last  reception  and  employment 

In  the  same  year,  m  a  year  hitherto  disastrous 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  disooTered 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  hj  the  Spaniards 
the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of^  Enrops 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  m 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  con- 

auests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent.  But 
le  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  phin- 
der:  though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to  tnem- 
selvee,  they  seized  islands  and  kingdoms  in  tbs 
name  of  their  sovereigns.    When  a  new 
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mm  ^ned,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the 
conoueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
Irat  Stukeley  of  London  that  formed  a  desis^n  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-found  countnes  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
•na  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifica- 
lioDS  which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
test,  communicated  with  the  original  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  flourishing  and 
spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
eoantry. 

The  colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwise 
from  those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  differs  from  theirs.  All  government 
ii  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 
^Bnale  ■odeties  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
indiTiduals  greater  hberty,  as  the  operations  of 
covemment  are  differently  conducted.  An  Eng- 
Mmnn  in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
fBals  no  restraint.  An  English  colony  has  very 
Eberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 
•diusting  its  own  anairs.  But  an  English  indi- 
nnial  may  by  the  supreme  authority  be  de- 
prired  of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
ottlj  judge. 

In  soverd^ty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
mtj  be  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
eonsolship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
■ODt.  There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  firom  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
vlueh  admits  no  restrictions,  wliich  pervades 
As  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
wm,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
eoBtiacts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  question 
«r  control,  and  lx>unded  only  by  physical  neces- 

Dj  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
Ittkm  and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  be 
kgally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
do  wronff ;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
dbtfld  only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act  which  makes 
il  questionaHe  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
Mpreme  power. 

An  English  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
tHMMO  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling 
tdbsBi  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjoyinj^  such 

rirers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  administered 
math  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
SMjwmitiftn;  they  make  laws  for  themselves;  but 
ts  a  corporation  subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
killer  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
thsT  continue  subject. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
bs  intmsted  with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating 
conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
jidicature,  they  must  be  more  extensively  com- 
miidoQed  to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lest  colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  tlie 
eftct  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
places  kas  acted  so  long  with  unquestioned  au- 


thority, that  it  has  forgotten  whence  that  autho- 
rity was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations,  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lenmities  of  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 

rn  them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without  their 
rier  there  would  be  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  tlierefore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every 
act  of  government  aims  at  public  good.  A  char- 
ter, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par- 
ticular interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur- 
poses, it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  m  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
repealed ;  by  such  repeeJ  the  whole  fabric  of 
subordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so- 
ciety is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
without  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  mem- 
ber to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its 
strength  from  tne  general  principle  of  vitality ; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica- 
tions, of  which  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain  ^  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connected,  as  narts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  of^  either,  is  Uie  pro- 
spenty  or  unhappiness  of  both :  not  perhaps  of 
both  m  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  less  commodiously,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonies  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabitants  incorporated 
by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  Englishmen.  They  are  governed  by  Enelish 
laws,  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by 
English  counsels,  and  protected  by  EngUsh  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  ^isily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  Elnglish  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  original, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonics, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  tlieir  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
legal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  colonists,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England  has  a 
right  to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  hind  them 
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INI  «fi  eaaet  tohatsoevery  and  has  therefore  a  na- 
tural and  constituiional  power  of  layine  upon 
them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufac- 
torea  of  industry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
the  time  of  proiound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
Ajnerica,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue^  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  arc  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliament,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  authority  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acts  of  government,  there  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legislation  passes  its 
nmits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Of  this  exception,  which^  by  a  head  not  fully 
impregnated  witli  politics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonics  send  no  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
sessions his  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
This  consent  is  given  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
sentative in  parUament  The  Americans  unre- 
presented, cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  thitf  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
all  other  laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser- 
vice, but  by  his  own  consenL  The  Congress 
has  extracted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  in  a  free  state  every  man  being 
*  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
•it, iwithout  nis  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
•concerned  in  his  own  government 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the 
right  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
makiag  any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this 
power  over  the  colonies  was  never  yet  disputed 
by  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it,  by  a 
chaia  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself)  or  by 
laws  te  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
miglity  sound ;  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  be  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection.  In 
widfr>extended  dominions,  though  power  has 
been  diflfused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
Tery  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.  The 
business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
ttumber,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand 


idle  and  helpless  spectators  of  the  commonweal, 
wholly  wneoneemed  m  the  govemmaU  of  tkem' 
idves. 

Of  the  electors,  the  hap  is  but  little  better. 
They  are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  numbers  approadi  to 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  institu- 
tions established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  £ffi- 
cult  to  explain.  In  the  most  favourite  rMidenee 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  is  merely 
passive,  a  tacit  admission,  in  every  community, 
of  the  terms  which  that  commumty  grams  and 
requires.  As  all  are  bom  the  subjects  of  soma 
state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to  nave  been  aU 
born  consenting  to  some  S3rstem  of  govemmenc. 
Other  consent  than  this,  the  condition  of  civil  lift 
does  not  allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  oream  of  re- 
publican fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty, 
the  sounds  wnich  the  winds  are  waftingfiom  the 
Western  Continent  The  Americans  are  teUiitf 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  ftom  thor 
noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  ifisooyered. 
and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  truth,  '*  That 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  soYerogn 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  eitiier  wim- 
out  their  consent** 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Am^ 
ricans  are  free  from  singularity  of  opinion !  their 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  Uiflf 
claim  out  what  is  claimed  by  other  men,  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  witUiold. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments whicn  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  welL  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither  have 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  decb> 
mation.  Their  next  resolution  declares,  that 
"  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  Uieooloniei^ 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigratian  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  fibep> 
ties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natufil-bon 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England." 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  grant- 
ed,  their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  These 
lords  of  themselves,  these  kings  of  me,  tiiess 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sirik  down  to  cdo- 
nists,  governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  ancestors 
were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  sovereiffn ; 
if  they  had  a  right  to  English  privileges,  they 
were  accountable  to  En^^Osh  laws^  and  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  hberty  to  discover,  hsd 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament^  whether  the 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  «d&- 
out  their  consent,  qf  their  lives,  liberties,  wnd  ff' 
perties.  It  therefore  is  required  or  them  to 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  thcA 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  tfasy 
owe  as  natural-born  subjects,  or  any  d^ree  of 
independence  or  inmnmitjr  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Englishmen. 

They  say.  That  by  such  emigration  they  by 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  oi 
those  rights;  but  that  they  wert^  tmd  tkekr  ih 
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IMI0  ore,  etiHUed  to  the  exercise  and 
qf  all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and 
HUtances  entAle  them  to  exercise  and 

if  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
ving  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
wilT  be  readily  confessed :  but  what 
t  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
y  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
»  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
nultiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
fthe  shade.  He  who  goes  voluntarily 
i,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  he 
larope.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to 
knight  or  burgess  ;  by  crossing  the 
e  has  not  nullified  his  right ;  but  he 
ta  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
loice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
and  little  property,  for  another  where 
U  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
§med  in  the  government  of  himself;  he 
d  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
le  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
fijcd  his  righty  but  he  still  is  governed 
oonsent ;  because  he  has  consented 
lifl  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
e  community.  Of  the  consequences 
act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he 
I,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
8  represented,  as  himself  desu-ed,  in 
I  representaUon. 

privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
ice ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
by  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
mir,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

auura  suam  non  intermisceat  undain. 

V,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
it  a  legislator,  uM  imperatorf  ibi  Roma. 
il^sh  colonists  are  not  represented  in 
pailiament,  the^  are  entitled  to  a  free 
▼e  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
ly  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
ect  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
ich  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
Bcostomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
ition  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
cartemal  commerce — excluding  every 
ition,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
on  the  subjects  of  America  without 
bL" 

MJon  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
of  English  hberty,  and  of  all  govem- 
li^t  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
itive  counciL" 

oherit,*'  they  say,  "  from  their  ances- 
(bX  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
t  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
inherit  the  ri^ht  of  their  ancestors,  is 
}ut  they  can  mherit  no  more.  Their 
eft  a  country  where  the  rcpresenta- 
B  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
laufied,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
na,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
he  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
L 


•floniof ,  I  owe  part  to  a  converaation  with 
rklns. 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  men, 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections^  or  who  vo- 
luntarily resigned  them  for  something,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  lefl  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  leflis- 
lators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protected  bv 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  bj^  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  If  their 
rights  are  iimerent  and  underived,  the^  may  by 
their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, "  That  his  Majesty's  colonies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  grant- 
ed and  conHrmed  to  uiem  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province  ?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  onerous, 
offices ;  mey  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate  j  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privileges  on  itself.  They  may  have 
a  ri^ht  to  all  which  the  king  has  ^ven  them  ; 
but  if  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
dignities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  difllerent  provinces  arc 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  cnarter  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently 
held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  parliament.  If  in  the 
other  charters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment.   They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  are  liable 
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to  taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  had  been 
granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
and  ouffht  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contamed  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  bv  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  mu^t  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  kinjj  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  little  settlement  the 
genenl  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  Enghsh  laws 
could  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
with  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  without  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  difTer- 
ently  qualified  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  tne  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
viduals, far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  ana  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
sentatives; they  are  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
sufier  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  i?  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parHament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
indeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote ; 
but  it  is  not  often  possible  that  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
vernment, as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  Bntish 
manufactures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 


against  them ;  whatever  you  take  directly  in 
taxes,  is  in  eflect  taken  from  your  own  con^ 
mcrce.  If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  ajid 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  alrradj 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  obtain  from 
America  a  million,  instead  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  penooii 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  conunerce." 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seemi 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legi»> 
lature  know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  AnKii> 
cans  are  in  no  danger  of  oppression,  ance  hj 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxe^ 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  giin 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  tint 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ii»> 
lan(i,  and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  mora 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  Ameiica ;  vet 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  t 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  pmHUme$d 
of  its  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepn- 
dent  parliament  acknowledfired  by  the  paihi- 
ment  of  Britain,  the  cases  vm\  dmer  lees.  Ye( 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  Britidi 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  priri- 
leges,  or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  they  had  repreaoh 
tatives  assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  ben 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  be 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  left 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  excc|it 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprives  then. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  paiiiamcDt, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  nothing  ii 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Duiiiam,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  thopower  of  voting,  whKh  they 
wanted  before.  Tlie  Americans  nave  volvnta- 
rily  resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  dis- 
tant and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  quitted,  they  have  no  ligfal  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  aia 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  repreaentatiQa 
as  the  greater  part  of  EngUshmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  nave  less  share  in  dit 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opi- 
lence,  they  by  their  removal  gained  thatopuleDei^ 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  ns 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  eithff 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  of  taxing  the  Colomea. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer. 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  geoeiai 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  they  have  contributed  any  thinf 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contritmtea 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri- 
bute, but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  themselves 
for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  for  thdr 
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own  ezpemie,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  new  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of 
eYery  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

Tne  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
taey  ought  to  tax  themselves ;  and  others,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
paniament 

If  the^  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remam  in  the  supreme  legislature?  That 
Ifaey  must  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
Bonej,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  parlia- 
BMot  tell  them  now  much  they  shall  contribute? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  pKower  of  raising  it ;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This, 
I  sappoee,  the  parliament  must  settle ;  yet  if  men 
iMve  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented, who  shall  determine  the  number  of  tneir 
delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
trad  twentv-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom' 
of  Seotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
fiiaai?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  a  grievance. 
The  love  of  money  will  not  be  lessened,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
&nwe  OS  7  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  bo  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
tmator  to  pariiament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  single 
depotation  ?  What  at  last  is  the  difference  be- 
tiieen  him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
lepreaentation,  and  him  tnat  is  represented  by 
ooapulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
m  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  diecoyered ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
fer  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
kia^  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  w31  hardl]|r  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the 
coostitation  in  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as 
thergrow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
wiliiout  any  innovation,  efiectually  represent 
tlMir  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
tbma  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inftimable  ri^t  of  representation  they  have 
Mver  solicitecL  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
nfid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  Thejr  say. 
Old  eay  wiUingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
ke  represented ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
Hmj  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
Aeie  the  ^neral  government,  and  therefore 
claim  tiie  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
ef  the  Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obocure,  sucn  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
neaii  understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
hinatioa  of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 
Iher-coantry.  The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
loet,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
witfi  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  is  disaffection,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
eonvened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  declaration,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
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communication  between  Biituin  and  the  greatest 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended!  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of  English  goods 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than  to  No- 
vember, 1775. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enenues  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disaffection  and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Gazette 
those  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  suspected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  militia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 


war. 


Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  rebel  themselves, 
but  seducing  their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ctuebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
01  the  8agacity  of  Frenchmen  invite  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and 
impious  tenetSj  even  in  Ctuebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  le^slature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of'^the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Q,ue- 
bec  are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expecting  "  from  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  their  nation,  that 
difference  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  because  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  tbo 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  inflrmities.*' 

Ctuebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  They 
have  tried  to  infect  the  neople  of  England  with 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  gives  them  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  mafice.  When  they  talk  of  their 
pretended  immunities  grtaranteed  by  the  plighted 
faith  of  Govemmentf  and  the  most  solemn  eompaet$ 
toith  English  Sovereigns,  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charles  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostonians, 
exemption  from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  Maudit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  afler  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  they  are  to  be  carried  from  their 
own  country  to  oe  tried  for  certain  offences,  we 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as  to  advise  them 
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not  to  offend.    While  they  are  innocent,  they  are 
safe. 

When  they  telL  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
sedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 
When  It  is  siiid  that  the  whole  town  of  Boston 
is  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  at  their  sliamelessness ;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
vinces,  arc  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  tiie  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
commission  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostonians 
expect  from  us  more  tenaemess  for  them  than  for 
ourselves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 
serves, that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
ah^ady  seen. 

If  tncir  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dis- 
solvedj  what  was  the  reason  7  Their  deliberations 
were  indecent,  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
his  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
of  suffering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al> 
ways  redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given 
them  only  tliat  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
importunity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  aoubt,  be- 
cause such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
ill,  even  when  he  is  most  concerned  in  hia  oton 
gcvcmtntnt. 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  bo  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
Sunish^  No  government  could  subsist  for  a 
ay,  if  single  errors  could  justify  defection. 
One  of  their  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  changed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parliament  on 
those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  tliat 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  18  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  repre- 
sent innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  they 
have  introduced  into  the  histoiy  of  mankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  ancl  have  given,  I 
believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  pub- 
lished by  a  colony  against  the  mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
swered m  a  few  words,  that  they  have  themselves 
made  such  regulations  necessary ;  that  they  are 
established  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils ;  at 


the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  the  rebelfioB 
in  America. 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuitjhaf 
suggested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resist  That  we  may  not  look  with  indifieroioe 
on  the  American  contest  or  imagine  that  the 
struggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  dedded^ 
is  of  small  importance  and  remote  consequeiios^ 
the  Philadclpnian  Congress  has  taken  can  l» 
inform  us,  that  they  are  resisting  the  demands  sf 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  owil 

Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distanes; 
to  see  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  t^immmm 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  hinr, 
that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state,  we  have  besn 
oflen  told,  and  doubtless   many  a  Briton  wS 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America ;  b«t 
how  it  will  be  brought  hither,  the  Congress  nmit 
inform  us.    The  question  might  distress  a  oooi- 
mon  understanding ;    but  the  statesmen  of  tht 
otlier  hemisphere  can  easily  resolvent    ''Oiir 
ministers,*'  they  say,  *'  are  our  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  cany  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.    It  may  be  said,  wt 
will  not  pay  them;    but  remember^"  say  the 
western  sages,  "  the  taxes  from  Amenca,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
CaUiolics  of  this  vast  continent,  will  then  be  ia 
the  power  of  your  enemies.    Nor  have  yoa  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  after  making  slaves  of  0% 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  yot 
to  the  same  abject  state." 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  suspedii^ 
that  they  have  not  much  the  somid  of  probability, 
the  Congress  proceeds:  "Do  not  treat  this  as 
chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  eso- 
tury  the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  fiom  tht 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  poor 
large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  ooflefs.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  more 
than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
of  liberty  in  your  island." 

All  this  is  very  dreadfiil ;  but  amidst  the  tenw 
that  shakes  my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wmIi 
that  some  sluices  were  opened  for  these  straami 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  America  rstara 
half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her  dcAnee; 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  Jlou>  so  larg^  la  lest 
than  half  a  cmlury^  1  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  wtj 
be  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  present  geB»> 
ration,  which  seems  to  think  itself  in  more  dan^ 
of  wanting  money  than  of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intenlioo 
such  airy  bursts  of  malevolence  are  TSDlsd; 
if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive,  let  us  nther 
repel  them  with  scorn  than  refute  them  by  di^ 
putation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positioni^ 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflecCioB, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  tittle  longer.  We 
are  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  ministers  design  to  emdave  os, 
but  that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  de> 
scend  through  all  their  successors,  and  that  the 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  England  by  the  Pactobs 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  comes,  be  employed 
to  purchase  the  remains  of  liberty. 
Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  national  a&irt. 
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RTithoat  much  arrogance,  presume  to 
B  than  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
eed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
w  less. 

er  position  is,  that "  ihe  Crown,"  if  this 
opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
I  toe  power  of  taxing  America  at  plea- 
irely  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
easions,  when  they  suppose  ujb  not  to 
it  they  well  know  themselves,  that 
•zed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
ent ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
D^xMts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ob» 
'  additional  power  over  their  posses- 

a  carious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
lat  efiect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
lie  dispersion  of  iheir  Letter  among  us. 
tere  their  own  complaints  of  hardwip, 
dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
naturally  hope  to  communicate  the 
options  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
1  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs 
aries,  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
lion,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
x>mbustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
loagh  they  have  shown  no  great  extent 
lity  of  mmd,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
ie?e  it:  but  they  liave  been  taught  by 
sr  of  mischief,  now  to  put  in  motion 
of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
vpery  and  Slavery;  and  to  give  the 
e  by  the  name  of  Boston, 
tubordinate  communities  oppose  the 
the  general  legislature  with  defiance 
ious,  and  malignity  tlius  acrimonious, 
mains  but  to  conquer  or  to  yield; 
eir  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
rce  to  submission  and  allegiance. 
be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
rhom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
reacued  from  the  French,  would  not 
ndignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
0,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
uaed  from  their  own  houses  by  their 

rporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
r  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
irith  their  native  country,  and  tnreaten 
bjii^amy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
remment  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
B  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  pu- 
of  which  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
f  the  order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of 

re  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
n  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
i&tuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend 
ana,  endeavour  to  shelter  them  from 
,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 

ad  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 

SMied  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
e  Philadelphian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
HseUr  from  tne  general  system  of  the 
stitotion,  and  judge  of  its  own  rights 
Murliament.  A  congress  might  tnen 
iro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
onUke  the  language  of  the  American 
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FRIENDS   AND   FCLL0W-8UBJECT8, 

"  Wb,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  state  and  that  of  our  constituents, 
having,  afler  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conduct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unahen- 
able  rights  of  reasonable  beings,  and  into  which 
we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  theur  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

"But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  gen^vl  discontent  not  likely 
to  mcrease,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  general  defec- 
tion, we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of 
liberty. 

"  Kruno  then^  that  you  are  no  longer  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  EInglish  county,  visited  by  Eng- 
lish judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingdom;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepeni- 
dent,  governed  by  its  own  institutions,  adnunis- 
tered  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  hom 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  unpose 
upon  ourselves. 

"We  are  the  acknowledged  descendants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who, 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  lan- 
guage is  a  suflScient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  finom  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Cornishmen ;  but  who  are 
you  ?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  ? 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  inheritors 
of  robbery?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  little.  We  might  require  vou  to  de- 
part &om  a  land  which  you  possess  oy  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken 
from  us. 

"Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  bom  the  master  of  another.  Ev-^-y 
Comishman  is  a  fireeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent 

"  You  may  ur^  that  the  present  system  ot 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
persuasive.  We  look  to  the  original  oftlungs. 
Our  union  with  the  EInglish  counties  was  either 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

"That  wnich  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  ri^ts  might  be  obscured, 
but  could  never  be  extmguishM.  The  swonl 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
swora  can  take  away. 

"If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations  ?  We  gave  our  ancestors  no 
commission  to  setUe  the  terms  of  future  exist- 
ence.   They  might  be  onwards  that  were  firi^it- 
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ed,  or  blockheftds  that  were  cheated  ;  but  what- 
ever they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themaelTes.  What  they  could  establish,  we 
can  annuL 

"Against  our  present  form  of  goTemment  it 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we 
do  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  liberty  7  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey  thenu 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  oiu*  representatives,  are 
laid,  you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
will  no  lon^r  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originally  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refus^  ;  it  is  now  con- 
sidered as  a  disproportionate  advantage ;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it  ? 

"We  shall  torm  a  senate  of  our  own,  under  a 
President  whom  the  Kin^  shall  nominate,  but 
whose  authority  we  will  limit,  by  adjusting  his 
■alary  to  his  merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a 
proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessary 
expense  of  lawful  erovemment,  but  will  decide 
for  ourselves  what  snare  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawful 

"Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
snd  unaccountable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoned  wiUi  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

"If  any  Comishman  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine :  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
state,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
nions. 

"  From  the  Cornish  Congress  at  Truro," 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greater  strength  urg:ed  by  the  Comishman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Li- 
berty is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  simple.  Grovemment  is  ne- 
cessary to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
compelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
subsist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  makmg  laws, 
and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation:  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
folly  and  too  foolisn  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us  : 
perhaps  they  will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  Wnen  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their  eyes  about 
them.  The  Great  Orator  observes,  that  they 
will  be  very  fit,  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to 


impose  chains  upon*  us.  If  they  are  so  fit  Jt 
their  friend  describes  them,  ana  so  willing  at 
they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  oar 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  pfactios  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  settinc  st 
defiance  eyery  power  that  keeps  the  worw  n 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  *'Reflee- 
tions  on  Learning"  has  rightly  obaeryed,  that 
no  man  ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  viU 
be  vain  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  wora  sIsMvy ; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered ;  it  is 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  by 
the  soft  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewail 
ing  the  miseries  of  her  friends  and  fdhw^^itixmL 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  sedition,  that 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  only  ov 
right  of  laying  taxes,  now  question  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  legislation.  They  consider  then* 
selves  as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as 
being  no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  Brituh 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  cnoice  but  of  yielding 
or  con(]uering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimei 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  sufferings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  their  contributions  to  the  last  war,  a  wsi 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  ror  tlidz 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  themaelveB 
were  gainers.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  Sd  not 
wholly  stand  inacuve  while  the  sons  of  Britaii 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  ntj 
them ;  to  pity  those  that  show  no  regard  to  uev 
Mother-country;  have  obeyed  no  law  wfaidb 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  sjood 
which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  into 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors;  and 
into  combinations  to  distress  all  who  d^ended 
on  their  commcrca  We  are  reproached  widi 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  eveiy 
port  is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  ai 
tyrannical  for  mndering  those  from  fishing,  who 
have  condenmed  our  merchants  to  bankmpleyi 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  tnem  more  liberty, 
to  take  on  restraints,  ana  relax  authority :  and 
tell  us  what  happy  consequences  will  araefroa 
forbearance :  how  their  affections  will  be  ooih 
ciliated,  and  into  what  diffusions  of  beneficeneo 
their  gratitude  will  luxiuiate.  They  will  lots 
their  fnends.  They  will  reverence  their  pratad* 
ors.  They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  arHM, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  will 
buy  from  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them ;  tfaisf 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  should  overpower  iSbm 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  loBff 
enough  not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expeetaa 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benents,  they  are  now  showi^f 
us,  who,  as  soon  as  we  have  dehvered  them  fiooB 
France,  are  defying  and  proscribing  as. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  ihemselyoi^ 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  wo 
proclaim  uem  independent,  they  will  during 
pleasure  pay  us  a  subsidy.    The  contest  is  nol 
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for  money,  bat  for  power.  The  question  is 
lOC  how  much  we  shall  collect,  but  by  what 
ittlionty  the  collection  shall  be  made. 

Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be 
hown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
Irtas  them  m  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
nlte  us  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
flS  can  call  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men. 
NTbfle  we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 
lit  rise  up  behmd,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
9  besin.  If  we  take  ptossession  of  the  towns, 
he  eoionists  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
od  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
NNnes,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desola- 
ipn.  If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
rS  tmirersally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign 
■without  pity  to  subiectionand  destruction. 
To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  between 
America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great 
nee ;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
into  the  sea,  because  the  ship  is  leaky.  All 
evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 


The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
•ems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
moe  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
koBselyes,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
Us  opinion  is,  that  our  geun  from  them  will  be 
hs  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they 
■A  have  most  cheaply  from  Britain,  they  will 
bay;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
tney  will  still  sell. 
h,  is,  however,  a  httle  hard,  that  having  so 
Mj  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
hoald  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
•008  bedbre  the  war,  how  many  millions  might 
mm  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  best 
■mrered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
hmth  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We 
Ul  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
■m  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  give  the 
arms,  and  teach  them  discipline,  and 
them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
n.  Security  and  leisure  are  the  parents 
(fssdiliQn. 

While  these  different  opinions  are  agitated, 
(•MODS  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  that 
bne  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
hm  any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
hey  hare  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I 
HMmC  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
■d  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
li  subdued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence ; 
■d  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
■ke  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
Hlrtanoe,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
BPB  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
Ml  ill  I  ill,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turn- 
■g  out  the  soldiers  to  tree  quarters,  forbidding 
■J  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  pro- 
that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
surely  the  lovers  of  Uberty  cannot  but 
If  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
m  defence,  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  set- 
lad  in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
hs  eoontry,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 
HiC  than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  to  thirst  for 
ha  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.     Those  who 
deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
The  Americans,  when  the  Stamp 


Act  was  first  proposed,  undoubtedly  disKked  iL 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  had 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou- 
raged and  incited  by  European  intelligence, 
from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  onfy  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  theyare  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
least  injury  possible  to  their  persons  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  are  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished  ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors 'j  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per- 
haps sain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  [  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  as  leg^lators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer- 
chants and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  very  danger- 
ous, and  who  startle  at  the  tnou^hts  of  Engumd 
free  and  America  in  chains.  Children  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  frighted 
by  their  own  voices.  Chains  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word  ;  but  perhaps  the  masters  of  avil 
wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americans 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties : 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
negroes? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  eon- 
quest,  settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  andaccord- 
ing  to  another,  with  ninety  thousand  patriots  of 
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MamchuMttt*  Bav,  we  maypouibly  be  checked 

in  our  career  of  reciuction.     We  may  be  reduced 

to  peace  upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the 

western  continent,  and  forbidden  to  violate  a 

second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 

liberty.    The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 

Sir  Tnomas  Browne  predicted  oeiween  jest  and 

earnest. 

When  America  thould  no  more  tend  out  her  treasure, 
But  spend  k  at  home  in  American  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate 
conditions,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  per- 1 


mit  us  to  import  into  the  confederated  Cantons 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and  such  ma- 
nufactures as  they  do  not  make,  aiid  cannot  buy 
cheaper  from  other  nations,  payine  like  others 
the  appointed  customs ;  that  if  an  English  ship 
salutes  a  fort  with  four  guns,  it  shall  be  answesM 
at  least  with  two  ;  and  that  if  an  Englishman  be 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  ahul  only  take 
an  oath  of  aUee^ance  to  the  reigning  nowers,  and 
be  suffered,  while  he  lives  ino&nsively,  to  retain 
his  own  opinion  of  Elnglish  rights,  unmolested  in 
hu  conscience  by  an  oath  of  abjuratioo. 
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'^  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dormer^  Earl 
^  Cbbsterfield,  om  of  His  Maje3ty*i  Prtn- 
c^po/  Seerelarici  of  State, 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  wnte  an  English 
ICTIONART,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  higher 
itionage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
fij,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
e  price  of  mj  labour.    I  knew  that  the  work 

which  I  engaged  is  ^nerally  considered  as 
ndj^ry  for  the  bUnd,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
m  industry;  a  task  that  rec[iiires  neither  the 
fit  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
iv  be  successfully  performed  without  any 
raer  quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
U  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
Cwith  sluggish  resolution. 
Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
id  BO  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
itii  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
ee ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
taon,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
m  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lieographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
untj  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
Btred  that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
le  regions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be 
IB  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
ice  neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
ng  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
Alaarel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Tet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
rith  ^e  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
ketriae  would  b^  safS^  I  was  drawn  forward 
rith  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
o(  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  whidi, 
MNign  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
eep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
ion,  engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in 


^  This  U  noticed  by  Lord  Orrery,  as  one  or  the  few 
•ecaradee  in  this  address,  the  laurel  not  being  bar. 
m,  bai  bearing  fruits  and  flowers.  Boewell*s  Life, 
iLi. 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

1  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  of 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitous 
foff  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  tnat  their  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  employcKJ  in  their  praise. 
But  I  consider  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 
pectation; and  content  with  the  terms  that  1 
had  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determme.  Its  first  effect  has 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  tne  attempt,  obstruct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecutod 
under  your  lordship's  influence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance never  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  hut  to  re- 
press it,  I  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  my  undertakmg,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  must  contend 
in  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Lord, 
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have  not  thought  unworthy  to  share  your  atten- 
tion with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  he  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  English  iaiom ;  and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
commonlv  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out including  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
tince,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  thev  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  ana  are 
very  often  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary ;  but  in 
lexicography,  as  in  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value 
of  a  work  must  be  estimated  bv  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  dictionary  delignts  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner  ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses 
the  philosopher  by  the  subtlety  of  its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
phcation  as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
their  determination;  and,  thou^  they  would 
not  nataraUze  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted fhem  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
amone  the  natives,  with  little  opposition  ;  and 
it  womd  surely  be  no  proof  of  juainnent  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  they  nave  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Or  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language  ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among 
us ;  as  we  say,  the  zenUh  of  advancement,  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  cynosure*  of  neighbouring 
eyes ;  or  it  is  the  conseouence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use,  by  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their  origi- 
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nal  is  forgotten,  as  in  equator^  taidliteM  ;  or  of  tin 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  termina^oo, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  speedi  imu 
which  they  are  adopted ;  as  in  emiegonf^  caektsfh 
peripneumony. 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
aliens,  and  have  made  no  approaches  towaHt 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained: 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  will 
expect  to  find  them.  Such  are  many  wonb  m 
the  common  law,  as  capiaa,  habeas  eorpuSj  jh«» 
munirey  nisi  prius :  such  are  some  terms  of  ooi^ 
troversial  divinity,  as  hypostasis ;  and  of  phya^ 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  afl 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  written 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  so^ 
posed  necessary  to  those  who  do  not  reguki^ 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilltd 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  this  line^ 
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Marasmus,  and  wide-waatlng  pMCUence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  marasmtUy  as  for  airaphjLOt 
pestilence ;  and  will  have  reason  to  complau  if 
he  does  not  find  it 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  &• 
tionary  designed  not  merely  for  critics,  but  ftr 
popular  use,  that  it  shoula  comprise,  in  boom 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profesMO; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  bs 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  rea^ 
crs  of  travels  and  of  nistory ;  and  those  of  Uw, 
merchandise,  and  mechanicaJ  trades,  so  ftr  at 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  cccuneneei 
of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distill^ 
tion  made  between  tl^  different  classes  of  words; 
and  therefore  it  will  bPproper  to  print  those  which 
are  incorporated  into  the  langua^  in  the  osmI 
character,  and  those  which  are  sUll  to  be  eons* 
dered  as  foreign,  in  the  itviie  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  regard  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seem 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  iorjCydbf. 
cat^  wUloWf  alder,  daisy,  rose,  and  a  thouaud 
others,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ei* 
planation,  not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itisIC 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  a 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  wUck 
arc  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  wfakli 
we  are,  by  accident,  less  acouainted ;  and  if  thcT 
are  all  rHected,  how  will  tne  reader  be  reUevM 
from  difficulties  produced  by  allusions  to  ti» 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hyaena?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentioned 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  «• 
eluded,  and  many  beautiful  epithets  be  nnci^ 
plained.  If  only  those  which  are  less  known 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  d 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  sodi 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  wbick 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had  Sbnk* 
speare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had  Mt 
made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  h<meys%ickU;  nor 
would  Milton,  with  such  assistance,  haye  Sh 
posed  so  improperiy  of  his  ellops  and  his  seth 
pion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  others,  leqaM 
that  their  accents  should  he  settled,  their  soundi 
ascertained,  and  their  etymolopes  deduced,  dM^ 
cannot  be  property  omitted  m  the  dictionaij. 
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AbJ  ihonsb  the  BjpluialionB  or  aome  lanv  Iie 
cenmred  u  trivial,  because  they  are  almost  iinl' 
vanallj  uaderstoodj  and  those  of  othsra  as  iin- 
Becoanuy,  becaose  they  will  seldom  occur  ;  yei 

nthra  to  b«  wished  that  many  readeni  ihnukl 
fad  more  than  thay  eipecl,  than  thatoneaiioiiiil 
Miaa  what  he  might  hope  to  And. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  amnsivd, 
&e  fin*  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  i?  Jii' 
Ofthogrmphy,  which  was  long  vague  and  ii[M'i'r' 
lain  ;  which  at  last,  when  itb  fltictualion  ci-3?i-il, 
was  ill  many  cases  selUed  but  by  accident .  iinii 
m  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  obtpfvB- 
tion,  thers  ia  still  great  uncertaintj'  amori^:  ihi-. 

«•  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or 
btlHUUU  the  equiponderant  authorities  of  Wrilf  n< 
dike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  lun^ 
Mibsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  mt.i\ 
riioald  write  aa  they  apeak  ;  but  as  it  has  heoii 
ihown  (hat  this  conformity  never  was  gttutniLvl 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  ea^v  to 
pcnoade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  tlmn 
Bi  writing,  it  may  be  asked  with  equal  proprin-rv, 
why  men  do  not  rather  apeak  as  they  writ*,  f  n 
France,  where  this  controversy  waa  at  ite  ori  nt- 
Mt  height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  iliirsl 
■dbere  steadily  to  their  own  rule  :  the  etyiniili> 
|Mt  waa  often  forced  to  apcll  with  the  peopli:; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronuntin- 
tion  foaod  it  sometimes  deviating  so  caprici^ninly 
km  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  he  ivag 
eonatiained  to  comply  with  the  rule  nf  hia  ukcr- 
miea,  lest  he  sbould  lose  the  end  by  the  mtanj^ 
and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd- 
When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
Ifaat  pncticB  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pri> 
Iwance  which  preserves  the  greatest  numbor  n( 
ndical  letlOTB,  or  seems  moat  to  comply  with  lh,> 
ynaral  cnitom  of  our  language.  But  Ibe  (hicf 
ndswhich  I  propose  to  follow  la,  to  make  no 
hlMilaliiiil.  iiilliiiiil  II II  iiiiiii  sufficient  to  balnm-i: 
A*  iiicoOTeaience  of  change  ;  and  such  reasons 
Ida  DM  expect  oden  to  find.  All  change  la  iif 
Itarif  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  Irai^rded 
l«t  for  evident  advantage ;  and  aa  inconstancv 
bia  B»et7  caae  a  mark  of  weakness,  it  will  ailil 
Mthinx  to  the  repuUtion  of  our  tongue.  There 
M,  indeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconvenienri^a 
nfoaioD,  who  aeem  to  take  pleasure  in  i\e- 
ig  fn>m  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  ilr-- 
!e  for  its  own  sake;  and  the  rcformaljnn  ••{ 


haDoura,  but  thai  1       , , 

hritj  its  own  reward,  or  may  dread  the  fasciiia- 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  lh( 
•nMmtQwge  can  be  distinguish eH,  will,  ther'!- 
mn,  in  this  work  be  generally  followed]  ypl 
Aan  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  thai  il 
ii  in  itaelf  inaccurate,  and  tolcmted  mtjier  than 
dMam ;  particolarly  when,  bj  a  change  of  on-o 
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■•fly  written,  from /(TTum,  or /ct;  ia  giibfni 
ftrre'ri"^>tbe  jargon  of  Giber,  and  his  cbtmi- 
eal  Mlowere,  underatood  by  none  but  their  own 
ttiba.    It  will  be  likewise  aometimea  proper  tc 


trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  age*. 
and  show  by  what  grulatiODS  the  word  depaitBd 
from  its  original. 

Closely  connected  with  orthography  is  pro- 
nunciation, the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  iio- 
portance  to  the  duration  of  a  language,  because 
the  first  change  will  oaturaUy  b^n  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certam 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  former  ages,  boa 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  aK  of 
our  ancient  poets;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbeiB, 
it  is  surely  bme  to  provide  that  the  haimony  of 
tlie  modems  may  be  more  permanenl. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  anew 
speech;  snd  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  ia  to  fii  the  Enghah  language, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  ia 
one  oi  those  capricious  phenomena  which  can- 
not be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no 
antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  the 
words  <Ialtrirui  and  aononmi;  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line  l 

Ha  pui'd  a'Bt  man;  a  mgian  doloroui ; 
and  that  of  the  other  in  this. 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenaea,  such  as  contractions,  getunm,  grn'reia/ 
reverend,  rn'rend;  and  coalitiona,  as  Tigian,  ipiet- 
(ion. 

But  it  is  still  more  neceassry  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  that  one 
maj  f^srd  the  other  againat  the  danger  of  that 
vanation,  which,  to  soma  of  the  most  common, 
bas  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  icround 
and  unnd,  as  they  are  now  frequently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme  to  imind  and  mindl  It  ia  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  as  ^p  and  hnna:  which 
may  be  Uius  registered,  fiouj,  wd;  brmn,  noia; 
—  of  which  the  eiempliacation  maybe  generally 
ven  by  a  distich :  thus  the  words  Uar,  or  lace- 
te,  and  <«r,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
me  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  Ihua,  (tor, 
itort ;  tear,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  Bounds  which  may  ba 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defqtaibTe  by 
luthontj.     Thus  great  ia  differently  t^^ 
Pnr  SaiJI  and  Kim  d«plHd  Can  TaKC  Dtsiale, 
Till  Hber  rolltei  afilit  wIm  snd  great.    Ftpt. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars 
ensured  aa  trifling;  buttheae  particula 
lot  been  thought  unworthy  of  attention  i 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 
nunda  of  their  letters,  is  well  known ;  and, 
imongthe  Italians,  CrCHcembeni  has  not  thought 
t  unnecessary  to  inform  hia  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  different 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 
nf  whidi  the  number  is  now  ao  fiied,  that  no 
modem  poet  ia  suffered  to  increaae  iL 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
idjusled,  the  etymology  or  dervation  ia  ne.it  to 
le  conaidered,  and  Uie  worda  are  to  be  dis. 
inguiahed  according  to  the  diflerent  claasea, 
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whether  simple,  as  c/ay,  li^ht ;  or  compound,  as 
day^light ;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  ac<,  or  deri- 
vative, as  aclUnij  actionable^  active^  activity.  This 
will  much  facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
guafl[e,  which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
confused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inauire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreifl;n  languages,  which 
may  be  often  very  successfully  performed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymolo<nsts.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  curious  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquaintea  with  this  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
b  so  much  in  the  power  oi  men  as  language,  will 
very  oflen  be  capriciously  conducted.  ]Nor  are 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
shows  of  learning ;  our  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-originated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  additions 
from  very  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  rind  some 
in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  oflen  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  riskj  courir  un 
risque;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words ;  thus,  to  bring  aboiUj  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in 
reality  our  native  word  abmil  has  no  such  ino- 
port,  and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  venir 
d  bout  d'une  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learning,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
through  vanous  tongues,  only  to  show^  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
cons, where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain an<^y tensive,  but  is  generally  superfluous 
in  Engnli  etjrmologies.  When  the  w^ord  is 
easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inquire  further,  since  we  know  not  the 
parent  of^the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  liberality  by  the 
writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writers  who  deserve 
often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and 
industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have 
freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  nave  imposed,  at  worst, 
only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracinff  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its 
original,  ana  not  admitting,  but  witn  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  we 
shall  secure  our  language  from  being  overrun 
with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  terms. 


the  spawn  of  folly  or  afiTectation,  which  ariae 
from  no  just  principles  of  speech,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be  ■hewn. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered; 
when  we  have  discovered  whence  our  words  ars 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rulei  thgj 
arc  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminations  of 
the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  our  dio> 
tionaries.  Our  substantives  are  declined  only 
by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjectives  admit 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  our  verbs  are  conjugated  by  auxiliary  w<Md^ 
and  are  only  changea  in  the  preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justnea 
applied  the  observation  of  Cluintilian,  that  speech 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from  heaven. 
It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of  oniforauty 
and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  necessity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  com- 
posed of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  bj 
negligence,  by  afiectation,  by  learning,  or  by 
ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  by  no  means 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberless  irr^fularities, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently  noted. 
Thus  fox  makes  in  the  plural  foxeSf  out  ox,  makes 
oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Ad- 
jectives are  sometimes  compared  by  changing 
the  last  syllable,  as  proud,  prouder,  pnmdest :  and 
sometimes  by  particles  prefixed,  as  omMtoui. 
more  ambitious,  most  amoitious.  The  forms  ot 
our  verbs  arc  subject  to  great  variety  ;  some  end 
their  preter  tense  in  ed,  as  I  love,  I  loved,  I  havt 
loved;  which  may  be  called  the  regular  form, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verbs  of  southern 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule  with- 
out agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  shake,  1  skook,  \ 
have  shaken,  or  shook,  as  it  b  sometimes  written 
in  poetiy ;  I  make,  I  mode,  I  have  made;  I  brmg, 
I  lyrought ;  1  taring-,  I  wrung;  and  many  othen, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules,  molt 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
grammar. 

The  verbs  are  likewise  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  qualities,  as  actives  from 
neuters ;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  i&> 
troduced  some  barbarities  in  our  conversation, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversiooi^ 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  our  langua|re  be  laid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisioiis,  and 
resolved  into  its  elemental  principles.  And  who 
upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that  thsts 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  nugfat  obtain 
the  firmness  and  immutability  of  the  primogsnitl 
and  constituent  particles  oi  matter,  that  thef 
might  retain  their  substance,  while  they  altar 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compoimd- 
ed,  yet  not  destroyed. 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  scaroO' 
ly  to  expect :  for,  like  their  author,  when  thef 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  generall| 
losing  it  Though  art  may  sometimes  praloog 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perpetnitjf ; 
and  their  changes  will  be  sLnost  always  inibrni^ 
in^  us,  that  language  is  the  woik  of  man,  of  • 
bemg  from  whom  permanence  and  stability  ca» 
not  be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hitherto  oonaiderBd  ai 
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teptnte  and  unconnected,  are  now  to  be  like- 
wise examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
ncms  relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  ccmstmction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  tliat  any 
r^ard  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
aries, and  in  which  the  grammarians  can  give 
Gtde  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
ii  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
ean  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
•ntfaore.  Thus,  wo  say,  according  to  the  pre- 
mot  modes  of  speech.  The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  wUh  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  language 
would  be  ofiended  by  a  change  of  these  parti- 
cles, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
disnce,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  whj  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  die  %nth  a  wound,  or  perish  of 
nnnger. 

Our  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  niles,  but  by  special  precedents ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Aadison  nas  been  with  jus- 
tice aocosed  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage, 

The  poor  Inhabitant 

8iarT6S  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  la  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirsty 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
tame  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acomtted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Ua^es,  given  in  his  favour  by  a  sitnilar  pas- 
sage: 

SbeloathM  the  waterr  glass  wherein  she  gaz'd, 
And  ahaas  it  still,  altnough /or  Vtirst  she  die. 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
wed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phrases,  to  make  love,  to  make  an  end,  to  make 
way;  as,  he  made  toay  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
wm/  before  the  wind ;  to  make  a  bed,  to 
flierry,  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  presents,  to 
a  daubt^  to  make  out  an  assertion,  to  make 
gsstf  a  breach,  to  make  good  a  cause,  to  make 
wMmg  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
•wks  a  merii^  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
ia  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  Uieir 
fieqaeocy  hinders   from   being   generally   re- 


The  gireat  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
iotsfpfeting  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vitj,  fulness,  and  perspicuity ;  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  st^ciently  shown  by 
tlM  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attemfited  it  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
■ecessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  tnere  is  oflen  only  one  word  for 
mm  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
WQcds  krifkt^  noeet,  salt,  hitter,  into  another  lan- 
guii«e^  it  IS  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  rmrd  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
cpisstioiis  have  leouired  consideration.  It  was 
time  doubted  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
m  the  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
under  the  term  baronet,  whether,  instead  of 
tfus  explanation,  a  tUle  of  hmumr  next  in  degree 
is  lAal  rf  bitnm,  it  would  be  better  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privileges,  and 
rank  of  baronets ;  and  whether,  under  the  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving that  it  is  an  instrument  to  discover  the 
weight  of  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  the  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can- 
not become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explana- 
tions real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  aug- 
menters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage. It  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first  its  na- 
tural and  primitive  signification  ^  as, 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  m  a  voyage :  he 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his  country  seat 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ancH 
iher ;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrioef 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  original  and  etymolcH 
gical  sense,  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to 
words  signifying  somethmg. desirable:  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at 
misery. 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  Ues  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
a  red  grotmd. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa- 
tion ;  as,  the  grotmd  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  oi  his  work  was  his 
fatlier^s  manuscript 

Ader  having  gone  through  the  natoral  and 
figurative  senses,  it  w^ill  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  diffins 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  voantm^ 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular without  terror ;  as, 

In  wanton  ringlets  curlM  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami- 
liar ;  as  ol  toast,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose 
health  is  drank ;  as, 

The  wise  man's  passion  and  the  vain  man's  toast 

Pope, 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  of  mellow,  applied  to  good  fellowship : 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow. 

JlddiSon, 

Or  of  bUe,  used  for  cheat : 

More  a  dupe  than  wit, 

Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit. — Popo» 


And  lullf,  nwy  be  producftl  th«  pecnlin 
Knse  in  irhjch  a  word  la  found  in  >n^  gmi 
tuthor;  u/ocu/Imi,  in  Shakapekre,  lignifiea  thA 
powen  arauthority: 


The  aigniGcalion  of  ndjeclives  may  be  ofieti 
ascertained  by  uniiing  them  W  Bubitanliroa ;  a^ 
ftmpb  neon,  rimpU  ihttp. 


ttimdltit  ocean,  the  open  ioionj 

advanlii^  can  be  nined  by  a  abort  quolalioii,  ii 

The  diAerence  of  aignificadon  in  words  gene- 
nlly  accounted  ■ynonymouB,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully obeened ;  as  inpridt,  haiighHnai,  am- 
ganei!  end  the  strict  and  critical  meaning  ought 
to  be  diitin^iihed  from  that  which  la  looae  anil 
popular;  aa  m  the  word  pn-/Mlton,  which,  though 
jn  ita  philosophical  and  eiacl  KQie  it  can  be  ol 
little  uae  among  human  bcjnei,  ia  often  so  mucli 
degraded  from  ita  original  signification,  that  tht 
academicians  have  inacrted  m  their  work,  thf 
ftrfecKm  of  a  language,  and,  wiih  a  liitle  moit' 
ucentiousneaa,  might  tuive  prevailed  on  them- 
selves to  hare  added  the  ptr/tctum  of  a  itieHtnani 

There  are  many  other  characters  of  worJ(. 
which  it  will  be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have 
both  ui  active  and  passiTe  signification  j  tafiar. 
fid,  thai  which  pves  or  which  feeU  terror;  k 
ftarfai  fToHgyj,  a  fearful  hart.  Some  have  a  per< 
Bonal,  Bome  a  real  meaning  {  as  in  opposition  Ic 
M,  we  use  the  adjective  young,  of  animated  be. 
ings,  and  neio  of  other  things.  Some  are  re- 
strained to  the  sense  of  praise,  snd  others  to  ihai 
of  diaapprobation ;  ao  commonly,  though  noi 
aJwaye,  we  izborl  to  good  actions,  we  initimti 

entlr  to  good  or' bad.  '  So  we  usually  ncribt 
good  but impBij  evil i  yet  neitherlbe  uaeof  thest 
words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licen- 
tious langui^  is  ao  established  as  not  to  fa« 
often  reversed  by  the  cnnecleat  writers.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of 
law,  arise  from  precedents  often  repeated,  collect 
the  lestimoniea  on  both  sides,  and  endeavour  to 
di8c<tverand  promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom, 
who  has  so  lonK  possessed,  whether  by  right  or 
by  ueurpation,  the  sovereignty  of  words. 

It  is  necessary  Uliewise  to  eiplain  many  wonia 
by  their  opposiuon  to  others  [  for  contraries  are 
■-  St  seen  when  they  stand  together.    Thus  the 

rb,  lUmd  has  one  sense,  as  opposed  to  /oil,  and 


Chariot  mil  chiriDi»r  Uj  otenurn'd, 
And  teij  ruunlnf  iiHilt    What  tlood.  rictiTd, 
O'erwearlwl,  Ihrough  iha  falnl  uUnic  hosi, 
DetentlTe  scsrcs,  or  wUb  pats  tifir  ■urprii^ 

Flat  tgnooUnioua 

"Here,"  aays  the  critic,  "as  the  sentenceis 
now  read,  we  find  that  whsil  Hood,  JUd:"  and 
therefore  he  propoaes  an  alteration,  which  he 
might  have  spared  if  he  had  consulted  a  dic- 
tioparr,  stMl  found  Chat  nothing  more  was  af- 
irmed  than  that  those^  who  did  natfalL 
In  aiplaining  auch  meanings  aa  seem  acci- 


dental and  adventitions,  I  ihall  flndeaToor  M 
give  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  introduced.  Thua,  to  (<k(  ««<  any  thiD|^ 
signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimow 
aaons,  by  some  low  artifice;  because  the  wad 
eke  was  the  usual  refuge  of  our  old  writers,  when 
(hey  wonted  a  syllable.  And  huxom,  whid 
means  only  oicdiml,  ia  now  made,  in  bsuhat 
phraaea,  to  atand  foruonJoH;  because  in  an  an- 
cient form  of  marriage,  before  the  Refonnatioa, 
the  bride  promised  complaisance  and  obedienet, 
in  these  terms ;  "  I  will  be  bcnair  and  tuxaa  n 
bed  and  at  board." 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  triflini;  manyt^ 
these  remarks  will  appear  separately  considered 
and  how  easily  they  may  gire  occasion  to  lb* 
contempluouB  merriment  of  aportive  idleness 
and  the  gloomy  censuns  of  arrogant  slupitfity ; 
but  dulness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  iaugfatsr  it 
is  easy  to  repay.  1  shall  not  be  solicitaus  wM 
is  thought  of  my  work  by  auch  as  know  not  the 
""  ir  importance  of  philological  nndiei; 

think  those  that  have  done  nothing 
rjualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing  little.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  lemind  tbem,  that 
no  terrestiiHl  greatness  is  mor«  than  an  aggre* 
gate  of  Utile  things ;  and  to  incolcate,  after  ihs 
Arabian  proverb,  uiat  drops,  added  to  dropa,  coa- 
(itute  the  ocean. 

There  remaina  yet  Co  be  eon«det«d  the  diatti- 
bution  ofworda  into  theii  proper  elaaaea,  oi  ibal 
part  of  lexicography  which  is  strictly  cridcaL 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  wlueh  in- 
cludes all  wnrda  not  appropriated  to  particnlai 
sciences,  admits  of  many  distinctions  and  subdi- 
viaions;  as,  into  words  of  general  use,  woidi 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  words  obmleu, 
words  which  are  admitted  only  by  parCicolir 
writers,  yet  not  in  themselves  iniprDpcr  ;  words 
used  only  in  burlesque  writing;  and  wads  im- 
pure andbarbaroua. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hav- 
ing no  BiFn  of  particularity,  and  their  varidoi 
senses  will  be  supported  by  authorities  at  all 
ages. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  dii- 
linguished  by  some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be 
known  by  having  no  authorities  but  tboae  if 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  wordi^  ncme  wBI  bt 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authon 
of  Elhabeth,(rMB 


Lhe  reader  may  require,  with  a ,., 

reason,  that  no  difficulty  ahould  be  lefl  unre- 
solved in  booka  which  he  finds  himielf  iunsd 
M  read,  as  confessed  and  established  modeki/ 
lyle.  These  will  be  likewise  poinced  oat  by 
)me  note  of  exclusion,  but  nol  or  disgrace. 
The  words  which  are  found  only  in  partiodat 
books,  will  be  known  by  lhe  single  nasw  of  Ub 
diat  has  usedchem;  but  such  will  be  omittsd, 
inlesB  either  their  pronnety,  elegante,  or  tant, 
>r  the  reputation  of  their  autbora,  aflonb  noa 
titraordinary  reason  for  their  rec^ition. 

Words  used  in  burlesque  and  fomiliaT  Manpo* 
itiona,  will  be  likewise  mentioned  with  Itatir 
proper  authoiitiss  ;  such  as  iudgam,  fnm  Bulli^ 
\mAleamg,  from  Prior;  and  will  be  d"" 
characlerised  by  marks  of '' 
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may  be  branded  with  some  note  of  infamy,  as 
they  are  carefully  to  be  eradicated  wherever 
ihcy  are  found  ;  and  they  occur  too  frequently 
eren  in  the  best  writers ;  as  in  Pope, 

in  endless  error  hurl'd. 

*7i«  tAete  thmt  early  uiat  the  feouUe  aoul. 

In  Addison : 
Attend  CO  what  a  Umct  muM  indtas. 

And  in  Dryden : 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  tearter  far 
Than  arms 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed, 
it  will  be  eauivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Boileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
review  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
imparities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  might  not  contribute,  at  any  distant 
time,  to  the  depraTation  of  the  language. 

With  regara  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  attempting  to 
decide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
extend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  display  of  tne  suffrages  on  each  side ; 
but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's omnion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgment, 
and  shall  therefore  endeaTour  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and 
reason.  Ausonius  thought  that  modesty  forbad 
him  to  vAead  inability  for  a  task  to  whicn  Caesar 
had  judged  him  equaL 

Cur  me  potae  negem^  potte  quod  ille  putat? 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the 
delegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
every  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  such  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  the  first  reputation  to 
thoae  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
«r  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
shall  judge  the  judges  ?  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
aothoriiy  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
writers  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justi- 
fied in  amrming,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici- 
toos  as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  under- 
taken it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  rang^ed 
according  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  ana  it 
will  afford  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
words  and  phrases  which  are  not  of  our  own 
growth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 
duced them  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joined of  him  who  last  admitted  them.    Thus 


for  scathe  and  6iifom,  now  obsolete,  Milton  may 
be  cited, 

The  mountain  oak 


Stands  tcathed  to  heaver. 

He  with  broad  sails 


Winnow 'd  the  buxom  air- 


By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  bo  informed  of  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  language  and  have  before 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  fiill  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
rate are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  ciuiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappointments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
facilitated ;  by  whicn  its  purity  may  be  preserved, 
its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  lanffua^ 
of  nations  oy  books  of  grammar,  and  amendtheir 
manners  by  discourscp  of  morality,  m&y  be  tasks 
et^ually  difficult ;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish.  It  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  vour 
Lordship's  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  lost; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modern  writers  ^ 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  imderstanding  the 
characteristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  negligent  of  st^le,  or  whose  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  the  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid 
^fore  you,  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
[  am  frighted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldien 
)f  Caesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  world,  which 
it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
though  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
ihall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  ci 
the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  he  mar 
stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  third :  thoufln 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  the 
excellence  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili- 
gence, that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
from  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  much 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  as  not  often  to 
sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know* 
ledge  of  all  its  parts  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
of  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissions  :  that  in  the  extent  oi  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  oflen  bewildered  ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricacy,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  in 
one  part  refinement  will  be  subtilized  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
from  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
jecture, the  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  fallibit 
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hty  of  memory,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  causes  of  error  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man ;  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  my  endeavours,  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  has  procured  me  the  honoar  of 
appearing  thus  pubhcly,         My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  semo^ 
Sam.  JoBvtov. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 

iployments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good  ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  nope  of 
praise ;  to  be  aisgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pu- 
nished for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer 
€»f  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed, not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  nope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan^age, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  oi  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prices of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 
tnmed  mv  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulated ;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection  ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
our  writers;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
blishing to  m3rself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
such  nues  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  me ;  experience,  which  practice  and  observa- 


tion were  continually  increasiii^ ;  and  analogfi 
which,  though  in  some  words  obecure,  was  mr 
dent  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthogrmhy,  which  baa  bsso 
to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every 
lan^age  has  its  anomalies,  which  thoo^  incoD- 
venient,  and  in  themselves  once  unneceMiiy, 
must  be  tolerated  amon?  the  imperfections  oi 
human  things,  and  whicn  require  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and 
ascertained  that  they  may  not  be  confounded; 
but  every  language  has  hkevriae  its  impropri^ 
ties  and  absuiSities,  which  it  is  the  duty  ot  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  uae  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written ;  and  idule 
they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  most 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  observe  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negligently. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  finC 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endea- 
voured to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  whidi 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  recehe^ 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  al- 
ready vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  appUed  to  a  new  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  aama 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  same  oomi- 
try,  which  will  always  be  observed  to  pow  fewei; 
and  less  different,  as  books  are  multiplied ;  and 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  ohserva> 
ble  in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  1  suppose  in  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perplexes  or 
destroys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  fo^ 
mations,  which,  bein^  once  incorporated,  csa 
never  be  afterwards  dismissed  or  rdformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  Umgth  from 
Umgj  strength  from  atrongy  darling  from  dtm, 
breadth  from  (rood,  from  dry^  drou^kif  and  from 
high^  height,  which  Milton,  m  zeal  for  analoffi 
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iUh :  Q,uid  te  exempta  juvat  spmis  de 
na  ?  to  change  all  would  be  too  much, 
inge  one  is  nothing, 
icertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vow- 
I  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
Uy  modifiea,  by  accident  or  afTectation, 
n  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth, 
tm,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
rd  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
Bfc  from  another. 

elects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  the 
Jiguage,  that  criticisii}  can  never  wash 
y;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
i  untouched ;  but  many  words  have 
•een  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
nee,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
nreaikly  followed  ;  and  some  still  con- 
)e  vanously  written,  as  authors  differ 
re  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
le  true  orthography,  which  I  have 
nsidered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
have  therefore  referred  them  to  their 
mguages;  thus  I  write  enchatiL  en- 
,  enehanteTj  after  the  French,  and  in- 
after  the  Latin  :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
m  ifi/tre,  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
Latin  inleger,  but  from  the  French 

ij  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
och,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
I  in  France,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
bok  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
th  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
words,  among  tne  terms  of  domestic 
I  are  not  French  ;  but  many  French, 
very  remote  from  Latin, 
words  of  which  the  derivation  is  ap- 
have  been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
'  to  custom ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
i  a  numberless  majority,  convey  and 
fetU  and  receipt^  fancy  and  phantom  ; 
I  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
pfotn  and  explanation,  repeat  ana  repe- 

)mbinations  of  letters  having  the  same 
)  used  indifferently  without  any  dis- 
reason  of  choice,  as  ifi  choak,  choke; 
;  /ewe/,  /ue/,  and  many  others ;  which 
aetimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who 
them  under  either  form,  may  not  search 

lining  the  orthography  of  any  doubt* 

the  mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is 

I  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 

1  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not 

ly,  the  preference.     I  have  left,  in  the 

to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 

that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 

5  between  us ;  but  this  question  is  not 

be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real 

eome  men,  intent  upon  greater  things, 

ght  little  on  sounds  and  derivations ; 

►win^  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 

ofle  m  which  our  words  are  commonly 

■ht.   Thus  Hammond  writes  fecibleness 

enessj  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 

immediately  from  the  Latin ;    and 

la,  such  as  dependanty  dependent;  depen- 

endencCj  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 

rnguage  is  present  to  the  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  haa 
long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  among  those  few,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
practice;  and  I  hope  I  maybe  allowed  tore- 
commend  to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  aingu- 
Jarities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their 
fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  knouni,  is  of  more  inoportance  than  to  be 
ri^hi.  "  Change,"  says  Hooker,  ** is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter.**  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
graidual  correction.  Much  leas  ought  oar  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observ- 
ing them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness ;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words  tare  the 
daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of 
Aeaoen.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas ;  1 
wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  leea 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  ortho^phy,  I  have  Yiot  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  printmg  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author  quoted, 
on  a  different  syllable  from  Uiat  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series ;  it  is  then  to  be  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  The  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  uie  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered^  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  pnmitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
traced  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circumspect,  circumvent,  eircumstanee,  delude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  does  not  see  that  remt^eness  comes  (rom 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  eoncaee, 
and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
I  portance,  in  examining  the  general  fabric  of  a 
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Unmiage,  to  trace  one  word  from  another,  by 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflec- 
tion ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  sys- 
tematical works :  though  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful 
to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  which  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  are  very  frequent,  and,  though 
fiuniliar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt  and  embarrass  the  learners  of  our 
language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives 
have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic : 
under  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and 
provincial  tongues;  and  under  the  Teutonic 
range  the  Saion,  German,  and  all  their  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  per- 
haps sometimes  happened  that  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed 
fiXMn  the  French  ;  and  considering  myself  as 
employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own 
language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
or  the  French  eleiErant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly 
mdebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  onlv  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  (  copied 
their  books  ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their 
labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  tliat  I  might 
■pare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment. Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in- 
ttructore  and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  andf  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  ac- 
curately skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages, 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  oflen 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  by 
which  be  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  whicn 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ; 
but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  his 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
surditiea. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
periiaps  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when 
they  nnd  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminal  decree  of  censori- 
ousness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
drama^  because  life  is  a  dramas  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
^•twf)  ffumof,  single  or  solitary^  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone. ^ 


*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  irre' 
▼erentlv  of  JunhUf  I  have  here  subjoined  a  few  sped* 
mens  of  his  etTmoIogical  extravagance. 

BajrifHi  religarej  ex  banno  vel  territorio  exigere, 
in  esiUum  agere.    O.   bannir.    It.  handire^  bandeg- 

K'are.  H.  bandir.  B.  bannen.  JEvi  medii  scriptores 
>nnlre  dieebant.  V.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  et  in  Ban- 
ieuffa.  Q,uonlam  verd  regionem  urbiumq;  limites 
arituis   pleriunq;    montibus,  lUtis    flumioibus,    longis 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  northern  IHeratiira  ii     | 
so  scanty,  that  of  words  undoubtedly  Teutooic, 
the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  an-      j 
cient  language ;  and  I  have  therefore  inaeited      | 
Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  ptMnti^ 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  r^ 
lated  by  descent  or  conation,  do  not  alwayi 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  ai  to 
their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  their  anoestoTB, 
and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change 
their  country,  ^t  is  suflicient,  in  etymologpctl 
inquiries,  it  the  senses  of  kindred  woidS  be 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  other, 
or  such  as  may  both  be  referred  to  one  geaeiai 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  wu 
easily  found  in  the  volumes,  where  it  is  partJca- 
larly  and  professedly  delivered  ;  and,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  rules  of  derivation,  the  ortW 
graphy  was  soon  adjusted.  But  to  coUecl  the 
Wvrds  of  our  language,  was  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty:  the  deficiency  of  dictionaries  was 
immediately  apparent ;  and  when  they  were  ex- 
hausted, what  was  yet  wanting  must  be  sought 
by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into 
books,  and  gleaned  as  industry  should  find,  or 
chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of 
a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has  been 
either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  aug- 
mented the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dictionary,  common  or 
appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  woras  which  have 
relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  «friaii,  Ss- 
ctntan,  Calvinist,  Benedictine,  Mdumeian;  but 
have  retained  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  ai 
Heathen,  Pagan, 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  received  such  ai 
could  be  found  either  in  books  of  science  or  tech- 
nical dictionaries ;  and  have  oilen  inserted,  trom 
philosophical  writers^  words  which  are  supported 
perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  and  which 
oeing  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  must  depend 
for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage  of  futurity. 

The  words  whichour  authors  have  introduced 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ig- 

deniq;  flexuosisq;  angustisaimarum  viarum  amfnc* 
tibua  includebamur,  fieri  potest  id  genus  limitet  tea 
dici  ab  eo  quod  Bawarotet  BrfvvarfM  Tareotinis  olio, 
sicuti  iradit  Hesychius,  vocabantur  ol  a«m  mi  ^f  l*vrf*tff 
Mot,  <<  obliquas  ac  minimi  in  rectum  teodentaa  vie.**  Ac 
fortasse  quoque  tiuc  facit  quod  Bave^,  eodem  Heajchio 
teste,  dieebant  tfpi}  flrr^yy^Aif,  monies  arduos. 

Empty,  emtie,  vacuus,  inania.  A.  S.  JEAaAg.  Ns- 
Bcio  an  sint  ab  l/ii«  vel  ifurmim.  Vomo,  evomo,  voouii 
evacuo.  Videtur  interim  etymologiam  banc  non  obscure 
firmare  codex  Rush.  Mat  zii.  44,  ubi  antique  acriptafli 
invenimus,  A.  8.  gemoeted  hit  emetig.  **  Invenit  e«xa 
vacantem." 

Hill,  mona,  eollia.  A.  S.  hyll.  Quod  vidcrl  potest 
abscisrium  ex  k»Xmv«  vel  koAmv^s*  CoUis,  tumuiui,  locus 
in  piano  edltior.  Horn.  II.  fi-  v.  811,  tm  et  nf  wfimdfmh 
K6Xtmi  aiwaa  ceXttvi}.    Ubi   authori  brevium   scholkrum 

MoXtBViy  exp.  rtfirestlslrV'o;dvi|«HyyMX«^if»x^ 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Dormire,  eondormtacere.  Cym, 
heppian.  A.  S.  hnsppan.  Quod  poatremum  videri  po- 
test desumptum  ex  icw^{,  obscuriias,  tenebrap :  nihO 
enim  sque  solet  conciliare  somnum,  qukm  califinosa 
profundi  noctis  obscuritas. 

STAMiC£as]i,balbus.  blesus.  Ooch.  8TAM118.  A. 
8.  stamer,  stamur.  D.stam.  B.stameler.  Su.8Cainna. 
Isl.  siamr.  Sunt  a  oTw^uty  Tel  rrmfk^XKmv,  nlmi&  loqoa* 
ciute  alios  offendere  ;  quod  impedite  loquentea  Hbentfo- 
sim^  garrire  soleant :  vel  qudd  aliis  nimlf  semper  ^i^v^ 
tur,  etiam  parciMime  loquentas 
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Botmace  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness, 
Ijj  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust  of  innova- 
ten,  I  have  registered  as  they  occurred,  though 
eominonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
•thers  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless 
Ibreignen  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  be- 
eanse  the^  were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  those  which  oy  different  writers 
have  been  differently  formed,  as  viscid,  and  vii- 
<UUy,  titcoust  and  viaeoiity. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
■oCed,  except  when  thev  obtain  a  signification 
dUeient  from  that  whicn  the  components  have 
ill  their  simple  state.  Thus  kighwmfman,  wood- 
«■!,  and  Jboneeourser,  require  an  explanation ; 
hat  of  tkUflike,  or  eoaefutnter,  no  notice  was 
needed,  beo^ose  the  primitives  contain  the  mean- 
ingof  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
iBttled  analogv,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  ish, 
•s  grtmitkf  bUUtk;  adverbs  in  /y,  as  duUyy 
yiBy;  sabstantives  in  ness,  as  viUnesa,  faulH- 
mm;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
aonetimes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
aathority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
Ihat  tb«y  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings 
ofEn^m  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  prmiitiye  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
ieation  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  tng,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  eesCle,  the  Uading  of  the  army,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  imeiling,  Hving ;  or  have  an  aosolute  and 
abotraet  signification,  as  ednuing,  pomltng,  learn- 
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*he  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  thinking 
Man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horae  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
eall  jiifkipfal  odtecftret.  But  neither  are  these 
ahrayt  inserted,  oecause  they  are  commonly  to 
be  vadentood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
eonsohing  the  verb. 

Obeolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
fMmd  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vind. 

Aj  oompoeition  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
mkM  of  a  lan^age,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
ioaie  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  predeceasora,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
eampoiiiided  words,  as  may  fc^  found  under  after, 
Jkrtj  fuw,  fdghi,  fiir,  and  many  more.  These, 
MDneroua  as  they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  cariosity  are  nere  satisfiea,  and  the 
frame  of  oar  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
natioa  amply  discovered. 

Of  aome  rorms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repeHHon,  and  un  to 
iignif^y  eomtrwriety  or  nrioaHon,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulateo,  because  the  use  of  these 
particlee,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limits 
ed,  that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as 
oecasaon  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  anotner  kind  of  composition  more 
ffecjaent  in  oar  language  than  perhaps  in  any 
oCheTj  finom  which  anses  to  foreigners  the  ^reat^ 
ett  officolty.    We  modify  the  signification  of 


many  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined  j  as  to 

off,  to  escape  by  a  fetch ;  to/all  on,  to  attack ;  to 
fall  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  break  qff,  to  stop  ab- 
ruptly ;  to  hear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  &,  to 
conriply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease ;  to  set  <ff,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  »et  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  set  out,  to  be^n  a  coarse  or  journey  ;  to  tiUtt 
qff,  to  copvj  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  for  distant  from  the  sense  of 
the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  wey  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great 
care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  hr 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  thia 
kind  of  phroseologT  will  be  no  longer  insupen^ 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  veibs  and  parti- 
cles, by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  jPhilips,  or  the  con- 
trocted  Diet,  for  Dictionaries,  subjoined ;  of  theae 
I  am  not  always  certain  that  tney  are  read  in 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them  ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap- 
ed my  notice :  tney  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  wiuchl  considered  as  us^ 
ful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authorities,  I  have  suf* 
tered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  claiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ingsometimes  credited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered  ;  they  are  referred  to 
Uie  different  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irre^arly  inflected,  through  their  varioua 
terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observationa, 
not  indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance,  sepa^ 
rately  considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
fom>tten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  expUm^ 
tion;  in  which  1  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myseU. 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  venr  diifi- 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  because  the  idea  si^ified  by  them  haa 
not  more  than  one  appellauon;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notiona 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  &te 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sup- 
posing something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  proof^  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  sense  ia 
too  subtle  and  evanescent  to  be  fixed  in  a  para- 
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phrase;  such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the 
grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dead  lan- 
guages are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty  sounds,  of 
no  other  use  than  to  nil  a  verse,  or  to  modulate 
a  period,  but  which  are  ceisily  perceived  in  living 
tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it 
be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  form  of  expres- 
sion can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  increased 
by  a  class  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  the  signification  is  so  loose 
and  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  mterpret  them  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning  ;  such  are  bear,  break, 
come,  catl,  /idl,  get,  give,  do,  put,  set,  go,  run, 
make,  take,  turn,  throw.  If  oi  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  shifting  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  pic- 
ture in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  explica- 
tion; this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
ereater  in  English,  than  in  other  langu^g^*  I 
nave  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  nope  with 
success :  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  understand  them ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  veiy  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confession:  for  when  Tully 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  lesnu,  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  funeral  song  or  mourning 
garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts  whether  o$pt9f  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mule  or  muleteer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
pier industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re- 
quires that  the  explanation  and  the  word  explained 
should  be  always  reciprocal;  this  I  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  out  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate ;  names,  therefore,  have 
often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many 
names.  It  was  then  necessary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  in- 
terpretations, because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  progress  of  its  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification  ;  so  that  evenr  foreeoing 
exphination  should  tend  to  that  which  follows, 
and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  lasL 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable ; 
kindxad  senses  may  be  so  interwoven^  that  the 


perplexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any  rea> 
son  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  befors 
the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecu- 
tive series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  nature 
collateral  ?  The  shades  of  meaning  sometimet 
pass  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that 
though  on  one  side  they  apparently  difier,  jet  it 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact.  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  though  not  exactly  alike,  an 
sometimes  so  little  difierent,  that  no  words  caa 
express  the  dissimilitude,  thou^  the  mind  easily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exnibited  toretbo'; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  aeoep* 
tations,  that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  di8tine> 
tion  puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hmries  to 
an  end,  by  crowdmg  together  what  she  cannot 
separate. 

These  complaints  of  difilcuhy  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their 
popular  use,  be  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  lesa 
willing  to  modify  his  labours,  and  procure  vs. 
neration  to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obsc» 
rity.  But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  have 
not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  end 
commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  joined  philosophy  with  grammar  ^  and  if  I 
have  not  expressed  them  very  clearly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  wkicb 
words  are  insufi[icient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  rcgobr 
origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ariam 
is  used  for  material  heat,  or  whether  iU^rmd,  io 
English,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  hanrngi 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  arc  therefore  set  first,  though  without  ex- 
amples, that  the  figurative  senses  may  be  com- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  soaroelf 
possible  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometiDei 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in  the 
mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explsoe- 
tions  of  the  primitive  may  be  supplied  m  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  donbl  or 
difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  examine  sil 
the  wordis  of  the  same  race ;  for  some  worda  eie 
slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitted  easier  and  clearer  explanation  than 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  tarietj  of  stmetone 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  words  are  noiwritr 
ten  with  the  same  skill,  or  the  same  happinen: 
things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  sB 
eoually  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Eveij  writer 
of^  a  long  work  commits  errors,  where  tnere  a]h 
pears  neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscu- 
rity to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  thiiy 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  camlly 
overlooked,  many  convenient  parallds  will  be 
forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  im- 
provement from  a  mind  utterly  uneqnsd  to  the 
whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  impnted 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  the 
negligence  of  the  performer.  Thus  some  ex- 
planations are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circa- 
lar,  as  kmd,  thefemde  of  Ule  sUtg  ;  stag,  the  mtds 
of  the  Mnd:  sometimes  easier  words  are  changed 
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into  hardor,  ai,  huHd  into  aej^iwe  or  inUrmaU, 
Jrier  into  dencaUwty  dryness  into  sicUy  or  aridity ^ 
1U  into  paroxffsm ;  for  the  easiest  word,  what- 
ever it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
eaej.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  re- 
letive;  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
knguage  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
Far  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
la  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
•a  to  ehter^  to  ^adden^  or  exkUarote^  tnat  every 
loamer  of  Enghah  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply 
Hf  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
iobioined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
ana  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 
When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
^esiioua  that  everv  quotation  should  be  useful 
lo  aome  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
alea  of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
nets ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes  ;  from 
Cfines,  8trikin|;  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beavtiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  IB  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  tmie  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumula- 
tioa  of  eleeance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabetio 
ftl  series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
volumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  thsa  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
literatare,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  often 
ta  dusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
Haaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
fOpying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
af  CLxpunghig.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
wlucii  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dttity  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

Tne  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
(0  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
inetrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
at  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detrunca- 
that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 

ly  be  changed;    the  divine  may  desert  his 
or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
ll^gan<y,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
nagfat  where  they  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pages, 
■■ment  for  punty,  con  terms  of  manufacture 
ar  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
Mrye  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  se- 
laetad  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
lia  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
Eving  authors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
BUght  have  reason  to  complain  ;  nor  have  I  de- 
nrted  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
omance  of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
nneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
bte  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
v.  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ihtp,  solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  iar  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
with  modern  decorations,  that  I  have  stu- 


diously endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 

authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
toriic  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  oar 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  re- 
finement and  oeclension,  I  have  been  cautious 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney^s  work  for  tlie  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  authors 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adeouate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  If  the  language  of  tneology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  Uie  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  hfe  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  appa- 
rently determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  ot  the 
sentence ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  aa  is 
equivalent  to  a  definiti(Hi,  I  have  placed  hia 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
regard  to  the  clironological  order  that  is  other- 
wise observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  re^lar  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  thin^  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples ;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities ;  those 
quotations,  which  to  carelesa  or  unskilful  pe- 
rusers appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  lecist,  afiford 
difierent  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem :  a 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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new  astodatei  and  in  diflerent  combinations, 
and  eveiy  quotation  contributes  something  to 
the  stability  or  enlargement  of  the  language. 

When  words  are  used  equivocally,  I  receive 
them  in  either  sense;  i»hen  the^  are  metapho- 
rical, I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents,  by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the 
thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
are  mdeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  justlv  be  censured,  did  tliey  not  gratify 
the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual 
history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occurring 
in  the  examples  have  been  carefully  noted ;  the 
license  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style  ca- 
pricious and  indeterminate ;  when  the  djfierent 
combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
toother,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pro- 
priety, and  I  have  often  endeavoiu^  to  direct 
the  ckoice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy, displaying  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
•tnictures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
English  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
fiuuful  lexicographer ;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca- 
pame  of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible ;  the 
etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanations 
are  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
times too  much  diffused  ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtilty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessary 
minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
Cmncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
makmg  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
memory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  left  incomplete  in  the  fint 
transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted ;  and  of  the  words  most 
studiously  considered  and  exemplified,  many 
■eitees  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
mit extenuation  and  apoloey.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  Uie  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  that  undertakes  it. 
To  rest  below  his  own  aim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  faney  is  aetive,  and  whose  views  are 
eomprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  fiirst  I  engaeed  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a 
prospect  of  the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away 
m  the  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses 
of  northern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  ne^ected  mines  to  re- 
ward my  labour,  and  the  tmimph  with  which  I 
should  display  m]^  accjuisitions  to  mankind. 
When  I  had  Uius  inquired  into  the  ori^nal  of 


words,  I  resolved  to  show  Ukewiae  my  attentioft 
to  things ;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  ever^  substanoe  of  which  I 
inserted  the  name,  to  liimt  evtry  idea  by  a  defi- 
nition strictly  logical,  and  exhilut  every  pfoduo- 
tton  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  detcriptioa, 
that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  othdr  die* 
tionaries,  whether  appellative  or  technical.  Bat 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  lest 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  fouMl  that  it  is 
too  late  to  look  for  mstruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilitieB  I 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  thoael  maat  iiosl* 
ly  perform  it.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubtp 
ed,  to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would 
have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end. 
and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement ;  fir  1 
did  not  find  by  my  firat  experiments,  that  what 
I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occaaioD  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was 
not  always  to  be  informed;  and  that  thus  ta 
pursue  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabitanls 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  determining  to 
confide  in  myself,  and  no  lon^  to  solicit  aoxi- 
Uaries,  which  produced  more  mcombranoe  then 
asswtanc^ ;  by  this  I  obtained  at  kaat  one  ad* 
vantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  negligence;  some  €uilts  w31  al 
last  appear  to  be  ue  eflfecu  of  anxious  difigeoot 
and  persevering  activity.  The  nice  and  siibtle 
ramifications  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  eonviaosd 
of  the  necessity  or  disentangling  combinaliooi^ 
and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  to  common  readers  appear  uaelaw 
and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  mm. 
vened  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  which 
no  dictionary  can  ever  be  accurately  compiled^  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  thoagh 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  neariy  allied,  tliat  thsf 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  indw 
tinctly,  and  therefore  caimot  speak  with  exaet^ 
ness ;  and  consequently  some  examples  micht 
be  indifferently  put  to  either  signification:  uii 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputedto  me,  who  d* 
not  form,  but  register  the  language ;  who  d* 
not  teach  men  how  they  should  thiiik,  but  rt- 
late  how  they  have  hitherto  ciprfisscd  thsir 
thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  lir 
mented,  but  could  not  remedy,  and  nope  thsf 
will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  paam^ 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  wiA 
exactness ;  some  snining  with  vparka  of  imnp> 
nation,  and  some  replete  with  treaaures  if 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  e^mology,  though  in* 
perfect,  are  not  imperfect  for  vrant  €»f  care,  b# 
oecause  care  will  not  always  be  auooesaful,  aid 
recollection  or  information  come  too  late  Ibr  use* 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufacture  ait 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  b# 
for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  waf 
unavoidable;  I  could  not  viait  eayema  to  laaii 
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Ike  ■itim't  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  per- 
CkC  mj  akill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor 
fiat  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
utifioers,  to  eain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  <»  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
books ;  what  favourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
brao^t  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  neglected ; 
but  It  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
tHting  with  the  smlenness  of  one,  and  the  rougb- 
Mw  of  another. 

To  fiimiah  the  Academicians  delta  Crutea  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
Im  Fkrm,  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Boonaroti;  bat  I  had  no  such  assistant,  and 
tiarcfore  waa^  content  to  want  what  they  must 
Wave  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
oosnppliod. 

Nor  are  aO  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
focabolary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
llo  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
dMdicfion  is  in  a  great  measure  casaal  and  mu- 
lille ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
%miponry  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
mt  at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
ttleriy  onknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
■hrays  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
Mudod  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
cTa  language,  ana  therefore  must  be  suflfered  to 
with  cither  things  unworthy  of  preser- 


Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
of  BBciigenee.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
viudi  Mldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
Wi gilded,  which  he  expects  hourlj  to  return ; 
be  tmd  is  searching  for  rare  and  renote  things, 
«il  nogloct  those  mat  are  obvious  and  familiar : 
many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
10  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
eepy  thoao  which  I  Uiought  likely  to  occur  when- 
fwr  they  were  wanted.  It  is  remadcable  that, 
ii  nviewine  my  collection,  I  found  tiie  word  sea 
WKcemplined. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  thin^  difficult  there 
■  danger  finom  ignorance,  and  m  tiings  easy, 
I  confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
diadainfol  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
horn  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
sometimes  too  secure  for  ctution,  and 
•fun  too  anxious  for  vigorous  ef&rt ;  sometimes 
MO  ia  m  plain  path,  ana  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyiintng,  ana  <fissipated  by  different  intentions. 
A  large  work  is  aiificult  because  it  is  large, 
thaafjti  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
1  with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
^  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  tUM  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  3nly  which 
it  boon  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
tet  the  atones  which  form  the  dome  cf  a  temple, 
■hewld  bo  aqoared  and  polished  like  tl:e  diamond 
efaring. 

Of  toe  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
«1  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
porsoaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
re  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
%p  to  thooe  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
baivo  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
With  this  eonsequence  I  will  con- 


fess that  I  flattered  m3rielf  for  awhile ;  but  now 
be^n  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  ola  and  die  at  a  certain 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 
preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  mnta^ 
bility,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  em- 
balm his  lansfua^,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  tnat  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub- 
lunary nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from 
folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  lan- 
^ages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intru- 
ders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi- 
therto been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  leffal  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  uie  Academy ; 
the  style  of  Amelot*s  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  tm  peu  puste  ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  diflerent 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Cara 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare :  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  chan^  wnich,  though  slow  in  their  operation, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra- 
tive, as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
minffled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  cnr* 
rent  speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  fix)m  strangers,  and  totally  employed  m 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Maliometan  coon- 
tries,  with  very  few :  men  thus  busied  and  un- 
learned, havine  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requii^  would  pernaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  po- 
lished by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas;  and 
every  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  from 
necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  larpfe  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  it 
will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom  is  disused. 
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the  wor4a  that  •zprassed  it  must  perish  with  it : 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
speech  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences  a 
language  is  arnplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
wi£  words  deflected  from  theii  original  sense ; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier*s  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phleg- 
matic delays.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
opportuniues  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded ; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  cur- 
rent sense;  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  com- 
ply with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into 
renown,  who  not  knowing  the  original  import  of 
words,  will  use  them  with  coUoauial  Ucentious- 
ness,  confound  distinction,  and  forget  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  for  the 
delicate,  others  as  loo  formal  and  ceremonious 
for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  lan^age,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  suffered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear  it  7  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  re- 
called again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  un- 
pleasing  by  unfamiliarity? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
■tate  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
tore  of  two  languaffes  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreiffn  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  rennement  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one 
language  into  another,  vrithout  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  tne  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tonffue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  n<n  the 
tingle  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
colonms.  If  an  academy  Mould  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
ean  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinoer  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their 
influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suflered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  as 


in  the  other  insurmountable  distremi 
manity  ?  It  remains  that  we  retard  ' 
cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  w 
cure.  Lite  may  be  lengthened  by  can 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated: 
like  governments,  have  a  natural  ten 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserycd 
stitution,  let  us  make  some  struggkl 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  i 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  ] 
voted  this  book,  the  labour  of  yean 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  a 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a 
to  the  nations  of  the  continent  The  d 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authora: 
I  shall  add  any  thins  by  my  own  wr 
the  reputation  of  English  literature,  nui 
to  time :  much  of  my  kfe  has  been  lost  % 
pressures  of  diseasn ;  much  has  been  tiifli 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  pnM 
the  daj  that  was  piassing  over  me ;  bi 
not  thmk  my  employment  useless  or  i^ 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  dbil 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowk 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  ib| 
afibrd  light  to  the  repositories  of  sciene^ 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  MiUoi 
Bovle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  widl 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  d 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  if 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  Thi 
immediate!}'  become  popular,  I  havs  : 
mised  to  m^elf :  a  few  wild  bluDderiL  i 
ble  absurdi'ies,  from  which  no  woiK 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  f 
nish  folly  Hith  laughter,  and  liarden  k 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  «i 
prevail,  and  thiere  never  can  be  wantn 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  cooii 
no  dictionaiy  of  a  living  tongue  ever  oai 
feet,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  pal 
some  wordF  are  budding,  and  some  falli^ 
that  a  whok  life  cannot  be  spent  upoi 
and  etymolftgy,  and  that  even  a  whole  fi 
not  be  suffirient :  that  he,  whose  design 
whatever  anguage  can  express,  nm 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  ea^i 
the  end,  aad  sometimes  faint  with  tp 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compare 
laboure  of  'Jie  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  Ifaal 
obvious  is  r.ot  always  known,  and  what  | 
is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits 
vertency  will  surprise  vigilance,  sligbl 
tions  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual 
of  the  min4  will  darken  learning ;  and 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  mi 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  j 
he  knew  vith  intuitive  readiness,  an 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-i 

In  this  wark,  when  it  shall  be  found  th 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  mi 
wise  is  performed;  and  though  no  be 
ever  spareo  out  of  tenderness  to  the  ant 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  wht 
ceed  the  fsults  of  that  which  it  conden 
it  may  gntify  curiosity  to  inform  ity 
** English  Dictionary"  was  written  wi 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  witlu 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft 
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«■  of  retiretoent,  or  ondet  the  ihelCer  of  aoitc- 


iiunph  of  imiligiiiiiit  criticJBm  tc 
'     -  SnBU«pe  is  not  here  M[y 


.jrcid,  I  have  only  faiied 


implcted. 


the  lexicoiu  of  andent  tonijuss, 
filed,  and  compiiied  in  sfow  voiumoB,  ds  yei, 
tAcf  tha  toil  of  succenir*  a^es,  imidequiite  (uiil 
detusTe;  if  lh«  aggrented  knowledge  and  cu- 
opgntJagdiligeaceoTUie  Italian  arsS^niiciane, 
ud  Dot  iMun  tlienifroni  tbi)  ceasucs  oTBoni;  if 
the  unbodied  critica  of  France,  when  lidr  yearn 
bid  been  apent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to 
(kangs  its  econoiDj,  and  give  tb^r  aecond  edi- 
boo  anoChet  form,  1  may  iurelj  be  contented 
without  the  praiae  of  perfpction,  which,  if  1 
could  obtain,  in  thie  glooni  of  eolitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me?  I  have  |iroItBcted  my  work 
tiD  moot  of  those  whom  [  wished  la  pleoas  have 
nak  into  th«  grave,  and  BUcceaa  and  miBcar- 
ijua  an  empty  bouikIs:  t  therefore  diimies  it 
win  frigid  tranquiUilT,  having  Utile  to  fear  or 
iMpa  fimt  comite  or  trom  pnuie. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

DICTIOHlttl. 

HalTT  arethewai^i  oThuman  industry,  which 
to  begin  vid  liiuBh  are  hardiv  granted  to  the 
nrae  man.  Be  (bat  undBrtahes  to  compilE  a 
dtcCionary,  nndeitakea  that,  which,  if  it  com- 
ptdknndi  the  full  extent  of  his  design,  he  knows 
baaelf  nnablt  to  perfona.  Yet  hi»  InhniirH, 
tboogh  dcfctent,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
bops  of  tbta  inferior  praise,  ho  must  incito  bis 
*^~=»—  --.*  —1--^  Jug  weariness, 

._ inattainable,  bM  nearer  ami 

.  _  r  approadiee  may  be  made;  and  finding 
Biy  dictianaiy  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  hare  en- 
'  i,}^  •  revisat,  to  make  it  less  repre- 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  fonnd  many 
t}Diring  emendatian,  and  many  more 
of  improvenient.  Many  faults  I  have 
i,  anme  mpsrlluities  1  have  taken  away, 
B  deficieaciea  I  have  aupphed.     I  have 

ed  lome  porta  that  were  disordered, 

aod  illamiitated  SDine  that  ware  obscure.  Yet 
Iha  changas  or  additions  bear  a  verv  small  pro' 
poflioii  lo  the  whole.  Tbe  cHlic  will  now  have 
k*  to  object,  tnit  the  atudent  who  has  bought 
an?  of  Ou  Ibrmar  copiea  needs  not  repent ;  he 
win  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
AaTdifier;  and  uaafuUeatBeldom  depends  upon 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism,  or 
elegance  of  style. 

Bui  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing lo  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  lo  gain 
degrees  of  knowledge  suitable  lo  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  oithogrsphy,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  words  of  mfrequent 


ttejdi: 
Sntatt 


I  apology  thai 
fimiisb:  I  luve  left  that  inaccurai 
K  wu  made  exact,  and  that  imperfee 
sr  waa  completed. 


Havrao  been  tonr  emptoved  in  the  studv  and 
e^valion  of  the  English'  language,  1  lately 
piUifaad  a  Dictioaary  Uke  those  compiled  by 
'     ' »  of  Italy  and  Franco,  for  the  use 


For  these  purposss  many  dictionariba  have 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent decrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  thcin  hare 
yet  lallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  loweet 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  olhera  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  olhera 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  lo  be  warning  lo  common  readers:  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer 
acquaintance  wilh  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
Eaage  than  any  other  wriler  has  had,  I  shall 
nope  to  be  considered  as  having  mors  experi- 
ence at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  uae.  I  therefore  oAsr  to 
the  public  an  Absttsict  or  Eptlome  of  my  fbnmr 
Work. 

In  comlairin^  this  wiUi  othar  dictionaries  af 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  foDiid  to  have  sevnal 
advantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  words  not  lo  ha  found  in 

II.  Many  barbarous  terma  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionariai  may  vitiaU  th»  a^le, 
are  rejected  from  Ihis, 

III.  The  words  are  more  eorractly  spelled, 
partly  by  altentioa  to  their  etymoloay,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  thebest  aatbors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  deritationB,  wba> 
Iherfrom  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roola, 
are  more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly 

V.  The  senBea  of  each  word  are  more  coBa> 
on^  enumerated,  and  more  clearly  explained. 

Vi.  Many  word*  <Keuning  in  the  elder  a^ 
tfaoTS,  such  aa  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  and  Milton, 
whidi  bad  been  bithetio  omiUed,  are  here  can- 
fully  inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  a* 
a  glossary  or  exponlory  index  lo  tM  poctioal 

Vll.  To  the  worda,  and  lo  the  diflbTent  aensw 
of  eacb  word,  are  mbjoined  from  the  large  di»> 
tionary  the  names  w  those  wiiteri  by  whoU 
they  have  been  used ;  so  thai  the  reader  who 
knowi  thediflerent  periods  of  l9>e  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  £e  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  booka, 
may  know  what  are  antiqualad,  what  are  im> 
nnial,  and  irittt  are  lecomniended  by  tbe  beat 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  t« 
olban,  am  more  diligently  eollacled,  more  a». 
conlely  spelled,  more  faithfully  e»lained,  aol 
mora  authentically  ascertained.  Ofan  Abttraet 
itiamitBeoeaHrytostymote;  audi  hc^itid 
not  b«  finrad  that  truth  nquiraa  ma  to  tay  hM 
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WITH  REMARKS  ON  SIR  T.  HANMERnS  EDITION  OP  SHAKSFEARE. 
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NOTE  I. 
Act  L    Soxirs  h^Enigr  Ant  JVUefiM, 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abili- 
ties and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
DOW  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  uie  chief 
erents  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
Fairy  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies :  but  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevail^  at  tne  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
he  only  turned  the  8)rstem  that  was  then  uni- 
versally admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  au- 
dience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  thougn  not  strictly  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
oeen  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  stmcient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  mihtary  sa'ints;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ("Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  duixote")  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  worid  by  those  who  returned  from 
their  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  maturity 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion  had  long 
existecL  though  perhaps  the  apphcation  of  it  had 
in  no  foregomg  age  been  so  treouent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general  Olympioaorus,  in  Pho- 
tius's  Extracts^  tells  us  or  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  mihtary  magic,  and  having 
promised  X'^*^  hcXir^  uird  Bo^/m^v  hftfyttv,  to 
ptrfonn  great  tkinga  agamH  the  BwrharianSf  wUkr 


mU  soldUrat  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emprw 
Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  Is 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abiUties.  The  enpresi 
showed  some  kindness  in  her  enger  by  cuttinf 
him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  ror  his  leputa- 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  St  ChrysostosB^ 
book  de  SaeerdoHo^  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  ee- 
chantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  tfas 
middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  oreriook- 
ing  a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  pobts 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  hornw,  the  eoginsi 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaogfater.    An- 
Kviro  a  In  vapd  rvif  ivorr/oK  KtA  vfrayi/iwvf  fatwf 
iid  rtvos  /layyavc/af,  Kci  hxXlrat  ii*  dlfit  ^tfylwiti 
«a2  wdvnv  yovr</a(  iivantv  Kai  Uh»,    XrSf  mm  (km 
proceed  to  bHow  Mm  in  the  oppoiiii  mrmiu  ktrm 
JUfing  by  emihantment,  armed   msn   froNjforlMf 
tkrmuth  the  otr,  and  every  power  aeU  form  ^f  m^ 
gic.  Whether  St  Chiysostom  believed  that  SDdi 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  ef 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vdgtr, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  wars  m 
his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they  weie 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  m  later  age ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  oe* 
casion  to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigoCiy 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  eeene  el 
action  was  removeo  to  a  greater  distance,  aii 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  eoffident  Is 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  relatioos. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediatdy  anive 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  giradoalb 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraR 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight  In  the 
time  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  was  the  remaikable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warboia,  whoee 
tion  is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual 
at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  _ 
in  which  Uiis  tragedy  was  written,  many  ar> 
cumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  eonfim 
this  opinion.  The  king  who  was  much  cd^ 
brated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  airifil 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  pcnraon  a  wo- 
man accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  veiy 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  ilhiaiona  m 
evil  spirits,  the  compscts  of  witchesL  the  esf^ 
monies  used  by  them,  the  manner  of  deteclii| 
them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  ki 
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diloiniaa  of  D«inonologie,  writtm  m  the  Soii- 
tidi  dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  Thi: 
book  was,  soon  afler  his  accession,  reprinled  ai 
London  ;  and  as  (he  ready  waj  to  gain  King 
Jamn'B  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculationB, 
As  ■yslem  of  Dasmonoloeie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  prc- 
liennent  or  not  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcnft  waa  very  powerfully  inculcated  ;  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  othi.'r 
reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  ire  in 
fc^on,  it  cannot  he  doubted  but  Ihia  perauasinn 
made  a  rapid  progresa,  sintze  vanity  and  credu^ 
litj  co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  It  had  a  tCn- 
doicy  to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.  Tin- 
infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in 
die  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
irtuch  it  was  enacted,  ch.  lii.  that,  "  If  any 
poaoD  ihail  use  any  invocation  or  conjura^Di! 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  S.  Orshallconsulr, 
oowenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed, or  reward 
OBJ  eril  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
ftiuee ;  3.  Or  taJie  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
wt  child  out  of  the  grave, — ot  the  skin,  bone,  or 
•ay  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  <>r 


r  of   1 


tchcraft,   . 


charm,  or  enchantment;  4.  Or  shall 
liH^  or  exerdse  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  eorccry, 
tkum,  or  enchaotment^  5.  Whereby  any  ptr- 
MB  iliall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  conaumeil, 
ffawd,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body;  G.  Thiii 
■SWT  each  peison,  being  convicted,  shall  suFcr 

Thai,  in  the  time  of  Shafcspeare,  was  Uic 
dscCriiM  of  witchcrall  at  once  established  by  ku- 
HlllI^tlM  faahion,and  it  becamenotonlyun^o- 
lb^  bnt  ciinunal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigh>s 
moahrays  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  eipetl- 
•1  wilchea  were  every  day  discovered,  and  mul- 
liffied  BO  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hull 
■Hitiooa  a  villa^  in  Lancashire,  where  their 

ne  Jesuits  and  Sectaiios  took  advantage  of  th  1^ 
Mjiiiml  srror,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
■foot  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cores  cf 
■Maoni  afflicted  by  evil  spinla,  but  they  wetl^ 
ills  eta  d  and  exposed  by  the  clergy  of  the  estn- 
bb^ed  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuatiaa  Shakspearu 
ri^  be  eantv  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espi.'. 
^dy  anee  he  has  followed  with  great  exactness 
■■A  historins  as  were  then  thought  true;  nnr 
iMit  be  doubted  that  the  ei 


iT  lumself  and  hia  audience  thought  awful 


■MiL  bowerer  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  v 

ta*W  lumself  -"■  ■---  --■- ■- ■■•  -■ 

nd  afibctiDF- 

MOTE  n.-aca»m  n. 

n*  BwrdlHa  Kudentl,—  Ciom  chn  Wiura  Iilt-i 

or  Ktnu  and  OaUeK-gloMtrt  wu  lupplj'!! ; 
Ali  fcnDQS  OB  hii  damned  quarry  immng, 
Bws'il  Uka  ■  rtbal'i  whori. 

Kan*  are  lisht-anned,  and  GoUoui-rluir] 
heaTj-armed  soldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  nn 
B«ae  that  ia  properly  appUcable  in  this  place, 
ud  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Aod  iiftuiB  m  his  damned  qaarrtl  imUknf . 
(jHwrel  was  fbnnerly  used  for  toiu*  or  for  Ihr 
Irtailiiii  ■/  a  tfuarrd,  and  is  to  be  found  in  tlkat 
■suae  in  HolUngBhead's  account  of  the  story  ol 
Hacbelh,  irhe^  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pnni:i' 
■rCamlMriaM,  Ihoufht,  says  the  historian,  that 


So  xbtj  risdoubled  nrokfli 

He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exultatioa, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  cannm  ehargti  ixitk 
imiilt  erackt ;  but  auielv  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makes 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  rtdouhltt  ilrtkti  aith 
jimdii  cracki,  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
lie  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  Thai  a  emnm  it 
"  iTged  wiih  thvndtr  or  with  doubtc  IkunJeri,  may 
written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  with 
elegance ;  and  nothing  else  ia  here  meant  by 
rrailct,  which  in  the  lime  c£  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  eraek  of  doom. 
""  ere  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alteratioDB 
s  which  I  do  not  approve,  thoush  I  do  not 
always  censure  them;  for  some  of  nis  amend- 
ments are  BO  excellent,  that,  even  when  hs  has 
[ailed,  be  ought  to  be  treated  with  indolgence 
and  respect. 

HOTB  rr. 


Xini.  BdI  who  eomr 
Ma£  The  worDiT  T) 


inhT  Thane  of  R™ 


diinga,  nor  could  look  as  ik  m  ujiu  uioiui 
Lenox  only  conjectured  Irom  his  airthat  he  had 
ttrange  thmgi  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 


-Whuhe 
Hi  looJu  Kit  m 


SDgh  Urn  e; 


_ .  lAol  if  big  wUh  Kim. 
if  mpcrtmce,  a  metaphor  >o  natural,  tbt 
nery  day  used  in  common  discourse. 

NOTE  T.— Bern  m. 
7%Hider.   Efllrr  tlu  Ur«  mitlut. 
Ill  Wiltk,  irbeTehullhoeb«n,iliur.' 
Sd  WilA  Killing  iwlDe. 

Ill  Wileh'  A  sallDT^H  wlb  had  chefliaEs  Ln  her 
Aad  mouocht,  and  moimchL,  and  moimcht.    Qi 

a)  Aroint ihea, wilrti, ihe  rmnp-riid  ronton crl 
erh. ' 


\nLl  like  ■ 


re  I'll  ifa 


Id  I'll  do. 


ad  Wiltl:  And  1  enmher. 
Iff  IfilM.  1  D>rutrh»eall(hao(h 
And  the  (a)  lerj  polnu  ihey  blow, 
All  ihe  guuten  ihu  Ihej  knoir, 

I  will  drain  him  dir  ••  taiy 
Sleap  shall  neither  alfhl  wr  daj 
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Hunfupi'n  biipgol'houu  liil; 

Worn  »f Trn-niBhu  nine  limw  nlrm. 
Shall  he  dwindir,  prak.  and  pina^ 


In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  'n 
anoint  llue,  in  t  ecnse  very  conBietent  with  tli< 
common  Bccounta  of  wilchea,  who  btb  related  ti 
perforra  many  BuperaaturEl  acts  b»  ihe  meana  .. 
uneuoalB,  and  panicularly  to  fly  through  the  bij 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  (heir  heUiah  ffs 
livala.  lnthiSBenBe,anOTnl{AM,ut(c\,  will  mean 
■uoy,  aiick,  to  your  mfimal  aaaemily.  Thi.- 
teadina  I  was  inclmed  to  favour,  because  I  bar] 


H  with  tl 


word  oroinl  ii 


lO  other  place ; 


looking  into  Hcame'e  Collections,  I  found  it  in 
■  very  olil  drawing  that  he  haa  published,  in 
which  St.  Patrick  ia  repreaented  visiting  hell, 
and  putlinKtbe  devils  tnto^al  confueionbybi'^ 
presence,  of  whom  onelhat  is  driving  the  damncij 
Defbra  him  with  a  prong,  baa  a  label  iaauing  oiil 
from  hii  mouth  with  these  words,  Dnt  out  oragnt. 
of  which  the  laat  ia  evidently  the  aame  willi 
aninl,  and  uaed  in  the  aame  senae  as  in  this  pa?- 

Aa  the  word  very  ia  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Sbabspevi- 
wrole  tariout,  which  might  be  easily  miataki 


(a)  Heahal]liTi>>iinui/Dr6i'd 
ir.  Theobald  has  very  justly  eiplained/ori;! 

r«d,  but  without  j"  '"      

rpretation.    To  bul, 
is  Saxon  fragment; 

A*  to  farhid  therelbre  implica  to  proAiMt,  in 
oppoeitioD  to  the  word  hU  in  its  present  sensr, 
It  ngnifies  by  the  same  kind  of  oppoailion  lu 
eitrtt,  when  it  ia  derived  from  the  same  word  in 
Us  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VL-Scijri  T. 
The  iacoopiiity  of  all  the  pasragea  in  which 
the  ThoM  itfCaiedvr  is  mentioned^  is  very  ro- 
mariiable:  m  the  second  acene  theThaneaof 
Roaafl  and  Aopua  bring  the  king  ar 
Ihe  battle,  and  mfbrm  him  that  Nor 

The  nam  tf  Camlar,  'gta  a  dlnna 
It  appous  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  (or 
the  King  saya  in  the  same  acme, 

Oo,  prsnouncs  his  duih, 

And  Hltb  Ua  fvimsr  iJila  gieel  UacbMh. 
Yet  thou^  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mbi. 
Iwlhin  anna  against  hi*  king,  when  Macbeth 
ia  aatuted,  in  the  fourth  scene.  Thane  of  Ci 
dor,  by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks, 

Rdw  of  CaadBT.'  Uu  TTumt  af  CoiHlar  lisu. 

And  in  Ihe  neit  line  conaiden  the  prODiis?K, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  sUte  i^  the  Thane  o( 


flosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  mea 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  kin^  of  lb* 
issiBtance  given   by  Cawdor  to  the  D — ■*— 
having  lost,  aa  well  aa  Macbeth,  •!]  ma 
what  tbey  bad  *o  lately  seen  and  related 
ihia  anawer, 


Cawdor,  whom  he  haa  , 

jiriaoner,  or  call  him  a  pmpcrBiu  gtiilliwi,  wb* 

[taa  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellioa  I 

Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  tJie  title  of  ibt 

rebel  whom  he  haa  overthrown  abould  becaa> 

upon  him?     Be  caiinot  be  Buppoaed  to 

nble  hia  kiiowlsdge  of  (he  cooditian  of 

or,  becBuae  he  inqidres  with  all  the  aidoor 

of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sadden  aa- 

umishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  praecnt  but 

Banijuo,  who  bad  an  equal  put  in  (Im  btttle, 

'  was  equally  acquain[ed  with  C«wdac^  (R»- 

However,  in  the  next  scene,  hia  ignonDce 

continues ;  and  when  Rosee  and  Angat 

present  him  from  (he  king  with  hia  neTtitla,ht 


ic  s/  Caic 


hlddsn  help  in 


(,  Iki 


Neither  Rosae  knew  what  he  had  joat  leportsd, 
nor  Macbeth  what  ha  bad  just  done.  Tbi 
ieema  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  (Iwt  aie  (o  bs 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  Ifaoo^  te 
inconaiatency  of  Rosae  and  Angus  might  b*  re- 
moved, by  Buppoaing  that  thor  name*  an  im- 
neonaly  inaeited,  and  that  only  Roam  bntogkl 
ccount  of  the  battle,  and  only  Augna  was 
to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  (biyrt- 
fulnesB  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palbated,  Bioa 
what  he  says  could  not  have  mmd  apekM  \j 
any  other. 

NOTEVn. 


The  rinj!'l(  Kale  e/  tnan  seema  to  be  mad  bf 

Shakspeare  for  an  tndinAial,  in  oppoaliun  to  • 

^olfl^  or  conjtraci  body  of  men. 


I  suppose  every  reader 


is  dianiMed  at  the 
mt  mtdtk*  katr,  nd 


.'-(hi  hi 


Macbeth  ia  deliberating  upon  the  events  whidi 
"e  to  befall  him  i  but  fitiHing  no  BatiafactioB 
from  hia  own  thoughts,  he  grows  impetiadt  tl 
reflection,  aitd  resolves  (o  wait  the  cloaa  wi&oBt 
haraaHDg  himself  with  coojsctnree. 


But  to  shorten  the  pein  of  n   , 
upon  time  in  the  usual  at^e  of  ardent  diwe,  w 
quicken  bis  motian, 

Tlmslonl 

He  then  comforts  himeelf  vrith  the  rsflsetiw 
that  all  his  perplexity  must  have  an  end, 
I  Th*  hosr  miia  ihrontli  tht  nvfhait  day. 
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laetnre  is  mippoited  hr  the  pusage 
to  his  Isd^,  in  which  ne  says.  They 

fdbtrtdme  to  Ae  ooming  on  of  time,  with  Hail 

Eimg  IM  Mhttt  be 

NOTE  IX.— ScnrE  VI. 

Malcolm. Nothlog  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.  He  died, 
Am  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  otr'a, 
Am  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  ow^d  afTorda  here  no  sense  but 
sndi  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
iiMresf  thing  he  owii'd ;  a  reading  which  needs 
neither  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  X. 

JEhv.—— There  *s  no  art, 
To  ilna  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

The  etnstruction  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shakspeare;  it  implies  the 
frmnt  or  dUposition  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
deCflonnined  to  good  or  ill. 

NOTE  XI. 

Macbeth.    The  serrice  and  the  loyalty  I  owe^ 
In  doiof  it,  pays  itself.    Your  highness*  pan 
Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thing 
tom^rde  your  love  and  honour. 


Of  tile  kst  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 

tSBily.  as  it  is   now  read,  unintellicible,   an 

eraenaation  has  been  attempted,  wmch   Mr. 

WailMnton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted 

as  the  tme  reading. 

Our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Wkididobulwhat  ther  should,  in  doing  every  thing 
WUJm  10  yoor  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
fisrey  that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expression  Heft  to  love,  or  Fiefs  to  honour;  and 
that  they  have  propoeed  this  alteration  rather 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bdder  diange,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  sua  eutfiM  ptacent,    I  read  thus, 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
WUch  do  but  what  they  should,  In  doing  nothing 
8a9e  low'ide  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  otkn  principle  than  regard  to  your  love 


It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 

nipled  ny  writing  safe  for  save,  and  the  lines 

then  stood  thus, 

^Doing  nothing 

Safe  towld  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wrong,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
rttl  fault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 

NOTE  Xn.— ScxHC  YII. 

—-Thou  *dat  have,  creat  Olamis, 
That  which  crtee,  <*  thus  thou  must  do  If  thou  have  it, 
And  that,"  iK. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth^s  desire  is  here  intro- 
duced speaking  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Thou  *d<«  have,  great  Olamis, 

That  which  cn«a.  "  thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  have  me.** 


NOTB  xn. 

Hie  thee  hhher, 

ThatI  mav  pour  my  spinte  In  thine  ear. 
And  chamse  with  the  vakmr  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
That  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endtwowr 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  The  goUcn  round  is  the 
diadem. 


Lady  Macbeth.- 


NOTE  XIV. 


-Come,  all  you  spirits 


That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th*  toe,  top>full 
Of  direst  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visiiings  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th*  effect  and  iL 

Mortal  thoughts. 

This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  </ 

mortals,  but  murf^oti^,  deadly,  or  destructive  de- 

signs.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 

And  in  another  place, 

y^ith  twenty  mortal  murthers. 

Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th*  effect  and  it. 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth,  evidently,  is  to 
wish  that  no  womamsh  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  pro- 
ceedinff  to  effect;  but  neither  this,  norinoeed 
any  ouier  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus : 

That  no  compuncUous  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th*  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pass  6e- 
ttoeen,  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  phrase  is  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occanon  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— ScEWE  Vni. 

King.    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.    This  gues>t  of  summer. 
The  temple-haunting  Martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov*d  mansionary,  that  heav'n's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  hero.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buurice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hatli  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  thev  most  breed  ana  haunt,  I  have  obeerv*d 
The  air  is  aelicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slight  altera- 
tion to  be  made,  by  substituting  site  tor  seat,  as 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  sense  for 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*n*s  breath 

Smelli  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  syl- 
lable— ^thus : 

Heav*n*s  breath 

Smells  wooingly.    Here  is  no  jutting  frieze. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know 
that  greater  alterations  than  these  are  necessary 
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almost  in  every  page,  even  where  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  tne  copy  was  correct 

NOTE  XVI.— ScKWK  X. 

The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  per- 
suades her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  anord 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  ur^es  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  ghttering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
3ueror :  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  Une  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produc- 
tions had  been  lost 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  iione. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing^  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa- 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  de- 
hidea  their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
has  not  confuted,  thouch  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  va- 
cated by  a  latter. 

NOTE  xvn. 

LetUnff  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  Itoculd, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th>  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  eat  loves  fith  htU 
dam  not  wet  her/oott 

Caiue  amat  piseeM,  ted  non  vtUt  Ungere  planUu. 

NOTE  xvni. 

Wm  I  with  wiDe  and  waasel  so  convince. 

To  convince,  is  in  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or 
iubdue,  as  in  this  play, 

Their  malady  convinces 


The  great  assay  of  art. 


NOTE 


Who  shall  bear  the  gulk 
Of  our  great  fueU. 

Qiieil  IS  murder^  manquelUrs  being  in  the  old  lan- 
guage the  term  for  which  murderert  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XX.— Act  n.-«ci5H»  n. 
Now  o*er  one  half  the  world 
(1)  Nature  teema  dead,  and  wicked  dreama  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat's  offerings :  and  withered  murder 
(Alvum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  (3)  Tiarquin't  ramehing  tides  towards  his  design 
MoTSs  like  a  ghoet— Thou  sound  and  flrm-eet  earth 
Heer  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  rery  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
•And  (8)  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  mute  Ufith  it 

(1) Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seema  dead. 

That  is,  tmer  mar  hemuphere  all  actum  and  mo- 


tion  seem  to  have  ceased.  This  image,  which  i% 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  no- 
duce,  nas  been  adopted  by  Dryden  in  nia  "don- 
quest  of  Mexico.** 

All  things  are  hush'd  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeiring  flowers  beneath  the  n^ht-oews  swett. 
Eren  lust  and  enry  sleep ! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  knowiK  I  have 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  tnem  and 
this  passage  of  Shakspeare  may  be  mote  acoh 
rately  observed. 

Ni^ht  is  described  by  two  ereat  poeta,  but 
one  describes  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep  ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorcery,  lust,  and  mur> 
der  is  awake.  He  that  reac(s  Dryden,  finds 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  dispooed  to 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shakspeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone. .  One  is  the  nig^t  of  a  lover, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


(2) 


'Withered  murder. 


T^tis  teith  hie  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  sides  toward  his 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  paasaee  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  w&o  for  tides 
inserted  in  the  text  strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro- 
per alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  rat^Atng  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe- 
tuosity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savaee  rush- 
ing on  his  prey  ^  whereas  the  poet  is  bere  at- 
tempting to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ransker  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  vir^n,  and  <^  an  tttiTrii 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him  ;  tbeae  he  de> 
scribes  as  moving  like  ghosts,  whoee  progreeskio 
is  so  different  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  aa  Milton  ezoreeaet  it« 

Smooth  sliding  without  step. 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  reading  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  oorreOed 
thus: 


And  wither'd  murder 


-Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 


With  Tarquin  rarishing,  slides  tow*rd  bis  dedgn. 
Mores  like  a  ghost 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  oft 
ravisher,  and  the  sense  is,  Now  is  the  ^itn<t  in 
which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  who  are 
employed  in  wickedness,  tne  witch  who  is  sacri- 
ficing to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the  mmv 


D I 1 J  » ■"  — — - 

the  earth  may  not  hear  his  steps. 


(8)  And  take  the  present  hoRor  fimn  tha 
That  now  suits  wkh  it. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentirely  read 
this  dreadful  soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  u  not  wholly  unintelligible^ 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  aaj 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  therefore 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 
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-Thou  MQnd  and  finn*set  earth, 

iC  mj  Meps :  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

rn  Monea  prate  of  my  where-about, 

*— d^e  present  horror  of  the  time  ! 

iw  Buita  with  it 

»th  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
rmation  by  enumerating  all  Uie  terrors 
i^t ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
ffrenzy,  that  makes  him  afraid  oi  some 
ural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  calls 
«  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de- 
lera  he  walks,  nor  io  talk, — As  he  is 
say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
spicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  over- 
l  Dy  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
ay  be  expected  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  Boits  with  it. 

■erres  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
anons  stones  have  been  known  to  move, 
r  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
i  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 

NOTE  XXI. Scene  IV. 

The  night  haa  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
leys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  aay, 
!■  heard  V  th'  air,  Btrange  screanu  of  deaUi, 
tmyin^  with  accents  terrible 
abuBtfons,  and  confused  events, 
l*tf  to  the  wofiU  time, 
m  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night, 
tb«  earth  was  fev'rous  and  did  shake. 

nes  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated 

phBsyinf  with  accents  terrible, 
■ombustions  and  confused  events, 
leh'd  to  the  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
rd  the  live-long  night.    Some  say  the  earth 
'*nvu  and  did  shake. 

iqf  of  an  event  neiD'hatch%  seems  to  be  a 
of  an  event  past.  The  term  neto-hateh^d 
iy  applicable  to  a  hird,  and  that  birds  of 
ihould  be  new-hatch^d  to  the  woJuL  tinUj 
oosistent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
itioned,  and  with  the  universal  disorder 
^  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
don  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  xxn. 

!  m> !  and  see 

•t  doom^s  image,  Malcolm,  Banqoo, 

your  craves  rise  up. 

eoond  line  might  have  been  bo  easily 

d,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 

imperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 

•Malcolm!  Banquo!  rise! 
jofar  graves  rise  up. 

Other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
I  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 

printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
m  the  rest. 

NOTE  XXIIL 

i.       Here  la^  Duncan, 

skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood, 

lah'd  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature, 

wasteful  entrance :  there  the  muxtheren 

eh*  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 

rl§f  hreeeh^d  with  gore, 

mannerly  dagger ^  and  a  dagger  hreeeh% 

•ome  editions,  breached  toith  gore^  are 

ma  not  easily  to  be  understood,  nor  can 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  tjf  man' 
nets.  There  are  undoubteoly  two  faults  in  this 
passage,  which  I  have  endavoured  to  take  away 
oy  reading 


Daggers 

Unmanly  dreneh'd  with  gore.- 

I  saw  drenchM  with  the  king's  blood  the  fitd 
daggers,  not  only  instruments  of  murder ,  but  <ti- 
dmces  ofeowar&ee. 

Each  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  I  I^Bive  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  negli- 
gent inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  bklod  for  golden 
blood,  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  oilacmr  the  tUver 
skin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  Hood,  IVo  amend- 
ment can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Snakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hjrpocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech^ 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instinoe 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheeee 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. Act  ID.  Scshs  IL 

Macbeth. Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  (earM.  *Tis  much  he  dares, 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuked ;  (1)  as  ><  t«  said, 
Jinthony^s  was  by  Cauar.    He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then  prophet«llke, 
They  hailM  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings ; 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  His  so. 
For  Banquo*8  issue  have  I  >fll>d  my  mind, 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  miuderHl, 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kings,— the  seed  of  Banquo  klofs. 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  tlie  list, 
>    (8)  And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance— 

(l)_As  it  Is  said, 
Anthony's  was  by  Cesar. 

Though  I'would  not  oflen  assume  tlie  eritic'i 
privilege,  of  being  con6dent  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
departing  from  the  establishMl  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  passage, 
which  I  believe  was  an  insertion  of  some  player| 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  ti 
what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  that 
his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  Uie  author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
image  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wholly 
possessed  witn  his  own  present  condition,  and 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  allu- 
sions to  himsel£  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  nmnbere 
are  injured,  the  Imes  of  Shakspeare  close  toge- 
ther without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 
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My  gMUin  !■  r«bak*d.    He  chid  the  ■latan. 
(9) ^The  cummon  enemy  of  man. 

It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  incjuisi- 
live  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original 
source,  and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy  of 
man  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural  and 
obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with  being  in- 
formed, that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it 
from  the  first  Unes  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy," 
a  book  which  he  is  jtnown  to  have  read. 

That  this  remtrK  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
I  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
lK>ok  of  no  neater  authority  :  in  describing  the 
fat^  of  hell,  book  ii.  v.  879,  he  says 


-On  a  audden  open  fly 


With  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarrinf  loand, 
Th>  infernal  doora,  and  on  their  binges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

Id  the  history  of  "  Don  Bellianis,**  when  one 
of  the  knights  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
castle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
gnUing  harsh  thunder  upon  their  brazen  hingee, 

(8)  Come  fate  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  th*  utterance. 

This  passaee  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  mto  the  lan^age  from  whence  tne  only 
word  of  difficulty  m  it  is  borrowed.  Que  la 
desHn  e  ae  rende  en  <tc«,  et  qu^elle  me  donne  un 
defi  a  I'outrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
Foutraneey  to  extremity,  was  a  fixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odium  intemecinum,  an  intention  to  de^ 
ttny  each  other,  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is.  Let  fate  that  has  fore'doomed 
the  exaltation  of  the  sons  of  Banquo,  enter  the  lists 
i^^ainst  me,  utith  the  utmost  animosity,  in  defence 
^f  Us  ovm  decrees,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  m- 
veiidate^  whatever  be  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  ye  go  tot  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  cura, 
Shoughs,  water>ruggs,  and  demi'Wolyea  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
in  the  p&y,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of 
no  great  imoortance,  yet  it  mav  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  there  is  no  sucn  species  or  dogs 
as  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  Canibus  Bri- 
tannieis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  slouths,  a 
kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  EUigland,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistaJLe,  or 
(BDCording  to  the  orthography  of  that  time^  for 
ikoeks, 

NOTE  XXVI. 

MUiebetk. ^In  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  sdvise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o>  th>  time, 
The  moment  on  %  for  H  must  be  done  to  night. 
And  sometliing  firum  the  palace : 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  ^nea  by  a  slight  alteration. — 
Macbeth  is  assunng  the  sssassini  that  they  shall 


not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo,  and  there- 
fore says, 


IwiU 


•Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  spy  e'  Ik*  thme 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  after- 
wards at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instrueted,  or  loefi  mfsrmed,  ss 
in  this  play. 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am|>ef/eet 

Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  qudUy 
and  rank, 

NOTE  XXVn. Scan  IV. 

Qd  Murderer.    He  needs  not  to  mistrust,  shice  he 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsueccssfiiUy 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  ianl^f 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  tfaii 
abrupt  dialo^e  is  this :  The  perfect  apy,  men- 
tioned by  Af^cbeth  in  the  foregoine  scene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the 
directions  which  were  promised  at  the  time  of 
their  agreement ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  mur- 
derers observes  that  since  he  has  given  them  such 
exact  information,  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  per- 
formance.  Then,  by  way  of  exhoitatioii  to  his 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

To  the  direction  jurt. 

^ow  nothing  remains  but  that  we  conform  exactly 
to  Macbeth^ s  directions. 

NOTE  XXVni. Scans  V. 

Macbeth.    Tou  know  your  own  degree,  sfc  dowa: 
At  first  and  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  mmbeis 
are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 
found,  weak  and  contemptible.  The  nnmben 
will  be  improved  by  reading. 


Sit  down  at  firsf. 


And  last  a  hearty  welcome 

But  for  last,  should  then  be  written  ncai.    1  bs- 
Ueve  the  true  reading  is, 

Tou  know  your  own  degree,  eit  down— —To  flnl 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

^U  qf  whatever  degree,  from  the  kigkest  to  the 
lowest,  may  be  assured  that  their  virit  ii  vcff  rs- 
cetved. 

NOTE  XXIX. 

MacbeA.    There's  blood  upon  thy  flics. 

[2b  the  murderer  aoide  at  the  dstr. 
Murderer.    *Tis  6anquo*s  then. 
Macbeth.    >Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  wUhim. 

The  sense  apparently  requires  that  this  psf- 
sage  should  be  read  thus : 

>Tia  better  thee  without,  than  him  wkhin. 

That  if,  /  am  more  pleastd  that  the  hkod  rf 
Banquo  should  be  on  thy  face,  thean  in  hig  body, 

NOTE  XXX. 

LaAf  Macbeth,    Proper  stuff ! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  yom*  fear : 

[JUUieMMbKbet^ 
This  Ii  the  alrMhrawn  dagger  which  yoa  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaw*  and  aititt 
Impostures  to  true  fern-,  would  well  beoonM 
A  woman's  oory  at  a  winter's  fire. 
Authorised  by  her  grandam.    Shame  ItseTf ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  ftcee  ?   When  all  *s  dbai 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
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4es 


erf  J  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sense 
I  impostures  to  true  fear,  something  else 
loubtedly  intended  by  ihe  author,  who 
wrote, 

-These  flaws  and  starts, 

sturea  true  to  fear  ^  would  well  become 

fnan^e  story 

9  symptoms  of  terror  and  amazement 
otter  become  impostwres  /rue  only  to  fear ^ 
come  a  coioard  at  the  recital  qf  such  false- 
no  man  could  credit^  whose  widerttrnding 
weakened  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
I  over  afire  on  the  authority  of  her  gran- 

NOTE  XXXI. 

Bh. Love  and  health  to  all ! 

1  ak  down :  five  me  some  wine,  fill  full 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 
tr  dear  frieni^  Banquo  whom  we  miss, 
I  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
oalL 

A  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
f  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am   in- 
y  read  it  thus : 


-To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 


d  hail  to  all. 
leth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
umper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
ibsentjin  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
» alL  HaU  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
il  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
lat  a  drinker  was  called  a  was-heiUr,  or 
r  qf  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  over 
ns  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

9Qg€mte  seyphoy  ditcincto  gutture  wai-hell 
ant  was-heil ;  labor  eat  plus  perdere  vtni 
tit.— 

e  words  were  aflerwards  corrupted  into 
and  wassailer. 

NOTE  xxxn. 

th. Can  such  things  be 

vome  us  nice  a  summer^s  cloud 

our  special  wonder  ?    Yon  make  me  strtnge 

be  disposition  that  I  otce, 

m  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 

>  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

ins  Is  blanched  with  fear. 

passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelli- 
at  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
teration. 

FoQ  make  me  strange 
ho  disposition  that  I  know, 

I  had  before  seen  many  instances  of  your 
,yet  U  tunc  appears  in  a  degree  altogether 
So  that  my  long  acquaintance  with  your 
ion  does  not  hinder  me  from  that  astonish- 
WeA  novelty  produces, 

NOTE  xxxm. 

bare  Mood,  they  say  blood  will  hare  blood, 
ave  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  apeak, 
that  understood  relations,  hare 
ries,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
et*at  man  of  blood. 

18  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
y  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
considered  the  prodigy  which  has  iust 
)d,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  death  of 
I  cannot  pass  unpunished, 
It  wll  have  blood. 


Then  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  the 
general  observation  of  mankind,  that  murderere 
cannot  escape. 

7%«y  aay,  blood  will  have  blood. 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  of  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Augurs,  that  understand  relations,  lie. 

By  the  word  rdation,  is  understood  the  con- 
nexion of  efiects  with  causes ;  to  understand  ro- 
tations as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  oom- 
bination  or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.— ScKirE  VIL 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeare*8, 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  character 
should  be  introduced  here,  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

rut  into  the  mouth  of  tmy  other  disaffected  man. 
believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  ^,  for  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  of  Lenox  and  Angus,  set  down  Lenox  and 
another  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  more 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  import 
tance. 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IV.  ScBirs  L 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspeare  has  selected  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd 

The  usual  form  in  which  famihar  spirits  are 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  century 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
RuUerkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grirnalkin;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
be  done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkingo  and  fly; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Kutterkin  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  flyingf  he  only  cried  mao, 
fix>m  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limitea,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care 
to  inculcate. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  loH, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  tost. 

The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  1m 
of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  witches. 

Weary  sey*n  nights  nine  times  nine 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  fiumers  have 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows 
and  other  cattle  from  witchcraft ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice  against 
swine«  Shakspeare  has  accordingly  made  one 
of  his  witches  declare  that  she  has  been  kUHmg 
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■■fcu;  U)d  Dr.  H«rwnet  obaerres,  thftl  aboul 
dwt  time  "a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  ihc  meiules, 
nor  B  girf  of  Ihe  sullenii,  but  Borne  old  woman 
wu  rjurged  with  wilckcrafl." 
Toid, 


Iqljlmh. 


Toadi  have  likewi 


long  lain  under  the  re- 

snn  ShaJupeare, 

e  or  the  spirit! 


e  of  thia  play,  calli 

wubofct  or  toad,  bdA  now  ukes 
Hnt  into  the  pot-  When  Vaninuii  wu  seized  at 
ThoulouM,  there  was  found  at  hii  lodgings  m- 
gttu  Injb  Mrv  iiuiiwu,  a  great  (and  ihut  in  a  vial, 
upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  tai^ficium 
ixfToiratanl,  durgtd  JUm,  I  auppose,  triU  vilclt- 

PIUMof 


iDdb>k<) 


^  consulting  the  books  dt  ftrtftm  Jni 
miihm  and  dt  Mir^rUUmi  Jdimdi,  aschbad  to 
Albertus  Maenue,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
lime  and  credulity,  may  discover  very  wonderful 

Flnnr  et  Mnh-Krucltd  bil», 
DbctcJaliisi'd  bf  aaiib t- 
It  has  been  already  loentioned  in  the  law 
witches,  that  thej  are  supposed 


up  dead  bodies  to  u 


examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body, 
divided  in  one  of  their  aisemblieii,  two  Angem  for 
ber  share.  It  is  obseryable,  that  Sbakapeart,  on 
this  great  occasion,  which  involves  the  fate  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circumslances  of  horror. 
Thebabe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  BUnngled 
in  its  biith  ;  the  grease  mnat  not  only  be  human, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  eibbet 
of  a  murderer;  and  eiea  the  sow  whose  blood  is 
naed,  must  hare  oSended  nature  by  devourin§ 
her  own  faiTow.  These  are  touchea  of  Jndgmenl 
and  pnius. 


Blua  wfAtia  sod  whiu, 
lltck  splrlu  and  grer, 
HJii«le,  mlngla,  mlnfle, 
Tou  Ihu  mlDgls  mif. 


These  two  passages  I  hare  brought  together, 
bMauae  they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
rf  too  much  levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden's  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  oncivitiud 
— -—IS  of  that  country.  "  When  any  one  gets 
"  says  the  informer  of  Camden, ''  he  starts 
'  u  timtt  to  Ihe  riglit,  digs  a 
)r  they  imagine  that  there  is 
■  spuii  ID  me  ground  ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  En  two 
or  uree  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that 
ia  skilled  in  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she 
wys,  I  call  thee  limi  the  east,  west,  north,  and 


I  frijm  the  grovea,  the  woodsjtbe  rnn>,a]td 
;  nf,  from  the  fidria,  rtd,  *iack,  »*ifc." 
0  W33  likewise  a  book  written  before  the 
of  shakspeare,  describing,  tmotigA  olhtr 

Maiiy  other  circumslances  might  be  partioi- 
riued,   ia  which  Shakspeani   ha>    ibown  his 
judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVl.— ScKira  n. 

Mattirih.  Tbau  an  i»  like  [h«  iplcit  tt  Ssatin, 
ij  Li^'i-n  (tMi  (1)  stu  mr  sys-bsUs,  and  thr  («) 
toil  teller  Eold-bound  brow,  Isliks  (ha  first, 

(1)  Th^eipressionofMacbeth,  that  the  cram 

ars  kii  eye-balls,  is  taken  from  the  method  fix- 

erl  y  practised  of  destroying  the  si^l  of  captives 

compftlitors,  bv  hoidmg  a  burning  bason  be- 

rr,  tlie  eye,  which  dried  up  its  bumidily. 

{•i)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of 

ngH,  and  was  only  inquirinff  fiom  what  lue 

ey  would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  aurprisol 

that  [he  4ii£r  of  the  second  was  bvimd  miu  gsU 

lik'^  ihai  <if  the  firal ;  he  was  oOendod  only  thai 

tlie  srcoiiJ  resembled  the  first,  as  tbe  Grtttescm- 

bled  Bunquo,  and  therefore  aaiid, 

—AndihTBir, 
ThooiherpiU-boundbrow,  la  like  iha  first 

NOTE  xxxvn. 

HIiwift,  hBbabee.ioIslHiDfDnunalsiirale 
Thnl  /,o^f*/mmAn  Jin*— nobomsOogbkeafina 
Thu  depd  I'll  do  before  mj  purpose  cooL 

Both  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  kiM, 
u'hich  as  it  rhymes,  oush^  according  to  the  pne- 
ticoof  lh;B  author,  to  be  regular,  are  at  pclaent 
injun-d  by  two  auperfluoua  ayllablea^  whidi  may 

eoHily  bo  removed  by  reading,  

Thai  aacB  bU  line— Da  bmidDg  like  a  [ooL 

NOTE  xzxvm. 


:  reading  seems  to  a&brd  no  sense ; 

some  critical  eiperimeiiu  may  be 

rly  tried  upon  it,  though,  Ihe  verses  heinf 

^lion,  there  u  room  for  aiufi- 

itermediate  lines  are  kisl,  uid 
hai  the  [lassage  is  therefore  infilrievable.  If  it 
c  ,'ij]ipoEied  thai  the  fault  arises  only  from  the 
orriipLion  of  some  words,  and  that  the  tnces  el 
lie  triji'  reading  are  still  to  be  found,  tbe  nassags 
my  be  changed  thus : 
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^When  the  bold  running 

From  what  they  fear,  yet  know  not  what  they  fear. 

(2)  Bui  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
£ach  way,  and  move. 

That  he  who  floats  upon  a  rough  sea  must 
move,  is  evident,  too  eviaent  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is  to 
be  written  tnus: 

Each  way,  and  move— 1*11  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Rosse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  him- 
self overpowered  by  his  tenderness,  breuis  ofi* 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.— ScsiTE  IV. 

Maleolm.  Let  ua  aeek  out  some  deaolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  boaoms  empty. 

Uacdujf.  Let  us  rather 
Bokl  iaaC  the  mortal  sword :  and  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  dotonfcU  birthdoom :  each  new  morn, 
Kew  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
L9re  syllables  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
tiiat  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  doion' 
JU  birthdoom,  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

■  ■          Like  eood  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birthdom. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  gjound  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to 
them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright^  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  masierdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
the  jr^fUeges  or  rights  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  it  mig^t  be  birth-dame  for  mother;  let 
OS  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 
thcgroimd. 

NOTE  XL. 

Jfa/eolm.    Now  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  ehanee  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

■  And  the  chance,  of  goodness, 
Be  Uke  oar  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is.  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
heaven,  [pro  justicia  dioina,]  answerable  to  the 


But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

— —  And  the  chance,  O  goodnen, 
Be  Uke  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
small  Of  which  another  imagined  to  mean  qf. — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 
O  thou  sovereign  goodness  to  whom  we  now  appeal, 
nuM  owr  fortune  answer  to  our  cause, 
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NOTE  XLI.— Act  V.  Sciin:  ffl. 

Macbeth.  Bring  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
*Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What  *s  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman .' 

V\j  false  Thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  eoitions. 

Bring  me  no  more  reports — let  them  fly  all 

Tell  me  not  any  more  qf  desertions — Let  oil  siy 
subjects  leave  me — /  am  safe  till,  ^. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  nas  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  have 
more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  xm. 

Macbeth.  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  teay  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  way  qf 
life,  and  fallen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originallv  written,  My  May  of  life. 

/  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autwnn 
of  my  days,  b\U  I  am  withoiU  those  comforts  that 
should  succeed  the  sprighUiness  ofbloom,  and  sup- 
port me  in  this  melancholy  season, 

NOTE  XLIU.— ScsiTE  IV. 

Malcolm.  *Tls  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advanttige  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantage 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advai^^e  given,  and  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  wonl  given  in  the 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

Where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  gone^ 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, signified  opwrrtunity, 

More  and  less  is  tne  same  with  ^eater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  MandeviUe,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more  and 
the  less. 

NOTE  XLIV.— ScEinc  V. 

Macbeth. Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.  The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  trerd. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  (h>m  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (3)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life  '8  but  a  walking  shadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  toord, 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  su^ 
fident  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  following 
exclamation.    I  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for- 
To-morrow,  kc. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  of 
the  thought  is  expressed,  and  may  be   psnir 


luch  a  world  /-> 
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phrased  thus:  The  qtiem  is  dead,  Macbeth.  Her 
death  shtnUd  have  been  deferred  to  some  more  peace- 
AU  hour;  had  she  tived  Umgefy  there  would  at 
lenfrth  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  to  her 
as  a  queen,  and  thtU  respect  which  I  owe  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  is  the  world — such  is  the 
condition  of  huinan  liftj  that  we  always  think  to- 
morrow will  be  happier  than  to-day  ;  but  to-morrow 
and  to-morroxo  steals  over  us  unenjoyed  and  unre- 
garded, and  we  still  linger  in  the  same  expectation 
to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  ^11  these 
days,  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent  mul- 
Htudes  of  fools  to  the  grave  who  were  engrossed  by 
the  same  dream  of  future  felicity,  and,  when  life 
Vfos  departing  from  them,  were  like  me  reckoning 
on  Uhmorrow. 

(9)  To  the  laat  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  of  futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  past 
or  present,  the  lanmiage  of  men  affords  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  future 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  If  thou  ^peak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  snalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

I  care  not  if  thou  dust  for  me  as  much 

Ipull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  th*  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 

That  lies  like  truth.    *'  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 

Do  come  to  Dunsinane,"  and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dunsinane. 

lpuU\n  resolution 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 

I  pall  in  resolution 


/  languish  in  my  constancy,  my  confidence  begins 
to  forsake  me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve how  easily  pall  might  be  changed  into  puU 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 
unskiUul  printer. 

NOTE  XLVI.— ScEicE  VIIL 

Seyward.  Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knolPd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  **  Remains,"  U'om 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  Blarl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
•lain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  right  ^lad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine." 


After  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  by  better.  I  therefore 
lead  over  this  tragedy,  but  round  that  the  editor's 
apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  mine, 
that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  most  of 
those  passages  which  I  have  represented  as  un- 


intelligible, and  has  therefore  passed  smoothly 
over  Uiem,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  ex- 
plain them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to  at^ 
tract  his  regard:  and  it  is  not  without  all  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to  express  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  be- 
tween us  in  substituting  [see  Note  II.]  quarrel 
for  quarry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is,  like 
most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  for  I 
have  the  unhappiness  to  find  no  such  conformity 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  Tine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend, 
Note  XI.  is  likewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  onl^  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submissively  admitted 
the  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead  of 
the  common  reading, 

Doing  every  thing 


Safe  towards  your  love  and  honour, 

he  has  published, 

Doinr  every  thing 

Shap''d  towards  your  love  and  hooooi 

This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit, 
without  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  IVIr. 
Theobald :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de- 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note 
XL.  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

And  the  chance  of  goodn( 


Be  like  otir  warranted  quarrel, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodness— 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  I  have 
offered,  I  must  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  be  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  blunted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himsdf 
with  alterations  like  these : 

For 7%i»  i«  the  seryeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  ftmght , 

This  is  the  seneant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  sokUerfbiiglit 

For DismayM  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo? — Tea 

Diamay'd  not  this 

Our  captains  brave  Macbeth  and  Banqoo  ?— Tm. 

Such  harmless  industry  may,  surely,  be  for- 
given, if  it  cannot  be  praised :  may  he  therefore 
never  want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  use  it  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity. 

Rumpatur  quisquis  rumpitw  mcfdia  f 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  but, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  its 
pomp  reconrmiends  it  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  ancient 
reading,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor;  there 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  alterationfl 
which  are  made ;  the  emendations  of  former 
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are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  remov^ 
which  have  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  havins  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  Inve  been  tola,  that  he  excels  in  greater.    But 


I  may  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  -trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  accomplishments  as  below  their 
bition. 
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When  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  so 
many  editions,  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  inquired,  why  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies 01  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
amonffthe  authors  that  have  written  since  the- 
ue  oi  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
eonjectural  criticism.  Bo^s  indeed  are  some- 
times published  afler  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
by  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 

nted,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  imme- 
ely  copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
tmnecript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  tne  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  cnanged  bvthe  affectation 
of  the  player;  perhaps  enlargea  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  snorten  ue  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
fiom  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  world  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  sufiered  another  deprivation 
fiom  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ten,  as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  ox  the 
piesa  in  that  age  will  readily  conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
•o  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  tex£. 
No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
tune and  time  with  so  little  care:  no  hooka 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu- 
scnpt :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate : 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitouslv  re-united  ; 
and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of*^  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revisal  of  Shakspeare^s  dramatic  pieces  neces- 
sary, may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himselt*. 

When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,   he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought;  which,  though  easily  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,   and 
always  difficult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  paa« 
sages  that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  ne^ectea.    His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  his  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  oC  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  aa  the  figures  vanish  when  the 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  ana  from  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  allusions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  be- 
fore he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  lan- 
guage was  yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of 
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our  phrases  was  yet  in  fluctuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neighbouring 
languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  authorized  :  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
upon  our  lan^age,  whicn  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
•uch  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare ;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
fulness  ot  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 

£ 'nation  which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second 
ought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  first 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
■uch  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  oflen  praised  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
enriched  our  lan^mage,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  the  author ;  and 
Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  ehsions  into  Enghsh 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Mfilton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities^  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  together.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
veiT  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corniptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 
yet  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics ;  for  it  very  oflen  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  thenu  The  same  books 
•fCitillto  be  compared;  the  work  that  has  been 


done,  is  to  be  done  again  ;  and  no  sin^  edition 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  be 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  aU 
the  observab^  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  cao 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satii£ed  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  haye  the 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  sive  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity :  and  some  changes 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  l>y 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  in 
the  Oxford  edition,  wi&out  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  spedoai 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  ail  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  therefore,  thou^  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligibte, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  so 
ucentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  emendatonr 
criticism  is  always  hazardous  ;  nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  who  is  not  particularly  versed 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  paiticnlazly 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  Tnere  is  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 
ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mmd  happens  not  to  under- 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  ao  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  tbey 
nave  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidatioD 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  The 
editor  wiU  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  origi- 
nals. If  in  this  part  of  his  design  he  hopes  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  preaeces- 
sors,  it  must  be  considered  that  he  Ims  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important 
studies  ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  just  ts 
his  memory^  considered  learning  only  as  an  in- 
strument of^gain,  and  made  no  farther  inquiry 
afler  his  auuor's  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embelhsh  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  dictioii, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  had  more  motives  to  oooflder 
the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  of  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  in^ 
mediately  preceded,  or  immediately  followed 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  lus  ambigoi- 
ties,  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  cf 
antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  finom  aa 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  be 
quoted.    When  the  diction  is  entangled^  it  will 
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dd  by  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation, 
le  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
he  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
ezion  will  be  supplied.  W  hen  any  for- 
mtom  is  hintea,  care  will  be  taken  to 
ind  explain  it  The  meaning  assigned 
tfbl  words  will  be  supported  by  the  au- 
of  other  writers,  or  by  parrallel  passages 
ipeare  himself. 

nervation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
oties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
are's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
^ted.  For  this  part  of  his  task,  and 
inly,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
ly qualified ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
him  with  less  diligence  or  less  success. 
iTe  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
(lighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
^  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
or  ourselves,  teach  the  youne  and  igno- 
leeide  without  principles ;  defeat  curi- 
I  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to 
^  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
ithout  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
and  without  afibrding  any  Ught  by 
may  be  examined. 

fitor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
(tj,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
mmg  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
'  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
Acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
on  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efferves- 
cent passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion- 
ate to  common  apprehension,  unassistea  by  cri- 
tical ofBciousness  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare's  sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
poetry :  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  bet- 
ter understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  mcludine  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  uiown 
of  the  great  father  of  the  Engliah  drama. 
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praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
I  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
irays  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
idd  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
I  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
reed  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
sdients,  are  wming  to  hope  from  poste- 
it  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
€8  that  the  regara,  which  is  yet  denied 
will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 
Bity,  Uke  every  other  quality  that  at- 
9  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
jodice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
',  whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  wil- 
bonour  past  than  present  excellence ; 
mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
f  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  tlw>ugh 
optcitj.     The  great  contention  of  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
oy  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  aefinite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  appUed  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  V/hat  mankind  hare 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ^  ana  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  IS  because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opimon  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  so, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  notning  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
oilier  works  of  the  same  kind.     Demonetratkni 
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immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  notlung 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  nux  of  years ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
bv  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  long  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ;  but 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cend the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  tliat  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  year?  been  lost;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained ; 
yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
have  passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and 
changes  of  manners,  and  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
mfallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  ^et  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  fiivour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  iust  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  dehght  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  ]ne  sends  us  all  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
modified  by  the  customs  of  particolar  places,  un- 


f>racti8ed  by  the  rest  of  the  worid ;  by  the  pecn- 
iarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  proeeny  of  comnum 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  wiU  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find.  Ebs  penoni 
act  and  speak  by  the  infiuence  of  those  jgeaenl 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  mmds  arc 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poeu 
a  character  is  too  often  an  individual :  in  those 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species.^ 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Sluikspeare  with  piactical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  tnat  from  hit 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  paMago^ 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  oflered  hie 
nouse  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  bis  podcet  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak* 
speare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  nim  with  other 
authors.  It  was  observcKl  of  ute  ancient  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  Umj 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  stndent  dis- 
ci ualificd  for  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre^ 
when  it  is  under  any  other  dfirection,  is  peopled 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conveis- 
ing  in  a  language  which  was  never  h<^xd,  upoo 
topics  which  wifi  never  arise  in  the  comment  at 
mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often 
so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conyeiBationi 
ana  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  uniyersal  agoit  is 
love,  by  whose  power  aH  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted^ and  every  action  quickened  or  retanied. 
To  brmg  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  hbk ; 
to  entangle  them  in  con^adictonr  obligations, 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
haiass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsi^ 
tent  with  each  other ;  to  make  Uiem  meet  m 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  moolhs 
with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow ; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ^  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  dehvered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  vicdated,  hfs 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  18  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as 
it  has  no  great  inflpence  upon  the  sum  of  hk, 
it  has  little  operation  it.  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  nis  ideas  from  the  livinff  worid, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  bmre  hiiii. 
He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re- 
gular or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happinesi  or 
calamity. 
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Charactera  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
aniy  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 

0  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
lom  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
VMT  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
pcniker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
tve  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
Magfa  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
enon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  nnd  that  any  can  be 
roperiY  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
)  anotner  claimant  The  choice  is  right,  when 
lere  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
jpeibolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
mi  and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
le  writers  of  baxbarous  romances  invigorated 
10  leader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  ne  that 
loold  fonn  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 
om  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
Beeived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes 
re  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as 
le  leader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
Msken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion ;  even 
%ere  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
t  level  with  me.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
itmml  passionB  and  most  frequent  incidents  ; 
>  diat  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 
ill  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;  Shakspeare 
pfsoziniates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wideriul ;  the  event  whiich  he  represents  will 
bI  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects 
evld  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned  ;* 
id  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
BDian  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
i  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  whidi  it  cannot 
B  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
mt  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
IS  maxed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
hsiitoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  ^fore 
n,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstades, 
f  leadmg  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
iige,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  esti- 
ate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
isor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 
ffis  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
m  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
dements  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
M  Rymer  think  \aa. Romans  not  sufficiently 
iMMM ;  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
nnletely  royaL  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Me- 
Mnis,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
on :  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
led  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 

1  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
itore  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
BWiTce  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
nelbl  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
liooB.  His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
It  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
ome,  like  eyery  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
Mitions ;  and  wanting  a  buflbon,  he  went  into 
le  eenate-house  for  that  which  the  senate>house 
oold  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was  in- 
ined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
sly  odious,  but  despicable ;  he  therefore  add^ 
nuikenness  to  his  other  quahties,  knowing  that 


•  "  (^usrit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperit  ta- 
men, 
Fadt  iUnd  TeriBbnfle  qaod  mendaclum  eat." 

PlauU  Peeudolus,  AcL  L  8c.  iv.    Steevetu, 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  ;  a  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition, 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  parUkes 
of  good  and  evil,  Joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
bur)ring  his  friend  ;  in  which  the  mali^ity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  an- 
other ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  accordmg  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  ter- 
rors of  distress,  and  some  the  gayeties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  mcKles  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
compositions  intended  to  promote  difierent  ends 
by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  Uttle 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
diyided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  cnarac- 
ters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min- 
gled drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance or  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinaUons 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  yicis- 
situdes  of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  moye  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred; and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
nlcAsinff  melancholy  be  sometimes  inteirupied 
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by  unweicome  levity,  yet  let  It  be  considered 
liKewise,  that  melancholy  is  oflen  not  pleasing, 
and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whol% 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
tbrougn  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion, constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  oi  a 
comedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ; 
it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
tisfied, whatever  light  pleasure  it  atibiided  in  its 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 

gatra,'*  than  in  the  history  of  "  Richard  the 
econd.'*  But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays  ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama 
8hakspeare*s  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  nund  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pur- 
pose, whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
Siuiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
erence. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  M'ith- 
out  impropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows 
at  Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful : 
and  the  mve-diggers  themselves  may  be  heara 
with  appuiuse. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judffment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
■uch  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extravagance ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition:  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  h&a 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  (ast  with  Uttle  felicity ; 
but,  m  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinking 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  desire. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  nis  tragedy  for  the  ereater  part  by 
incident  and  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  m 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  sofiered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from 
genuine  passion,  very  Uttle  modified  by  partioibr 
torms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commu- 
nicable to  all  times  and  to  all  places;  they  are 
natural,  and  therefore  durable:  the  adrentttioui 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  onljr  supofi- 
ciai  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while, 
yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  withoat  any 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminatioas 
of  true  passion  are  tlie  colours  of  nature :  thev 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perisn 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  aodden- 
tal  compositions' of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolvcMJ  by  the  chance  which  combined  them; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  Hood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wash- 
ing the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  Poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  m  every 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re* 
spective  language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered ;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sousht  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  mod- 
ish innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or 
making  better;  those  who  wish  for  distinction 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgaris  right;  but 
tliere  is  a  conversation  above  ^rossness,  and  be- 
low refinement,  where  propriety  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gatiiered  hisconiic 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  otner  excellencies 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mas* 
ters  of  our  langua^. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
genersd  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's 
famiUar  dialogue  is  aiErmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ru^gedness  or  diP 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  enunentijr  fnutful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  caltiratioo:  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  ueir  ac- 
tions improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  sphencai,  though  its  surfiice  is  Tsried  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  Ifltewise 
faults,  and  faults  sufiScient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit  I  shall  show  them  is 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitioiis  ven^ 
ration.  No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re- 
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nown ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sets  candour  Higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  H^ 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  mmh 
n«|e  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  thatVb 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
most  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
^drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
vibation  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
■how  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  light  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dis- 
misses them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
is  alwajTs  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a 
Teiv  sught  consideration  may  improve  them, 
and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting, 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  woulo  oe  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he 
found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reweutl,  he  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  b  improbably  produced  or 
imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  a^  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likelihood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endea- 
Touiea,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  hb  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not 
wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
oombined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of^  faines. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in 
his  "Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  Uie  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 
ami  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suc- 
oessfiily  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
procations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
santry licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  delicacnr,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  repre- 
sented the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
easy  to  determine:  the  reign  of  EUizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  Ssen  a  timeof  state- 
liness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very  ele- 
gant. There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
some  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others,  and 
a  writer  oueht  to  choose  the  best. 

In  trag;edy  his  perfonnance  seems  constantly 
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to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effo* 
sions  of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  a^cts  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  drcumlocu* 
tion,  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de* 
livered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enli* 
vened  by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  u^^ 
ening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommcad 
it  by  digmty  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 
other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  n^ 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en* 
tangled  with  an  imwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thouffht  is  subtle,  or  the  image  al- 
ways great  wnere  the  Une  was  bulky ;  the 
eouality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
ed, and  trivial  sentiments  and  vmgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling 
figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  mem  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.— 
What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  soft  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  no 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self; and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luniinous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures :  it  b  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  afllection, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfimshed.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  quibble  was 


makinff  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
that  ¥mich  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  liis  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ini^s ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irremi- 
lanty  may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  bein^  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
BO  prepared  as  to  be  understood ;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  ana  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  mdced, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspearc  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  nils  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  Will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  ho  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
■arily  arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  place;  and  he 
knows  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  that 


what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolia. 
Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
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to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yeU  a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  viola-  '    --^        '*"  *        '"      "       '-^ 

tion  of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign   him  to  critical  justice,  without 


Oet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  hi^  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  aasumeiy 
as  an  un()ucstionable  principle,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  tbrming  it  into  W(»da,  his 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is 
false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  for 
reality ;  that  any  aramatic  fable  in  ita  matol- 
ality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment 
was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impoanbilitf 
of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  ths^play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himaeu  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  nis  walk  to  Ifae 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatrt.^ 
Surelv  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  mora 
He  tnat  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  dM 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.    Ddnsioii, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  lim^ 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  uid 
Caesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Qranica^ 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  hdgfats  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circninacriptioot 
of  terrestrial  nature.    There  is  no  reason  wkj 
a  mind  tlius  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  comt 
the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  ceo* 
tury  in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  mdu 
tlie  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  players  are  only  players.    They  came  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recitcn  with  bit 
gesture  and  elegant   modulation.      The  bnes 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  m 
some  place ;  but  the  difierent  actions  that  oms- 
plete  the  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  bom 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  rior  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre  f 
By  supposition,  as  place  is  intiodooed,  time 
may  be  extended ;  the  time  required  bj  tfaefable 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts:  fcr, 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  representso,  ths 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.    If^  ia 
the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  aninst  Mitb- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome^ 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absmdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening 
in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  wtr, 
nor  preparation  for  war;    we  know  that  we 
are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  ndtber 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  ns.    The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  succes- 
sive actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  yean 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  thst 
nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene? 
Time  is,  of  aU  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  ii 
as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.    In 
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eontemplatioa  we  eaBily  contract  the  time  of 
leal  actx>ii8,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  ocmtracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion. 


It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  i^ 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
dne  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever  it 
moTea,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  ori^nal ;  as 
repraaentinff  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
waf  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there 
fUgned  to  be  sufiered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
Mraon  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  Uie 
erilt  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
erili  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
lliere  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
playars,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
flian  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother 
weeM  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
deam  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
cedj  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
tt  we  diougfat  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
eanse  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
thflj  bring  realities  to  mind.  •  When  the  ima^i- 
iiatK>n  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  tne 
trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness  ;  but  we  consider  how 
we  ahoold  be  pleased  with  such  fountains  play- 
me  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry 
the  FtfUi,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the  field 
of  Aginoourt.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
reeitra  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Pe- 
tniefaio  may  be  heigntened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
Tcnoe  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  fbroe  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A  play  read  affects  tiie  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  tnerefiire  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
me  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pass ,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
titan  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
Toradons  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
liapjiy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonabh^  suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
be  dia  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
have  bmm  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  nble  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assomptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
It  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
rules  merely  positive,  oecome  the  comprehensive 
guiius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  mmute  and  slender  criticisms  of 
Voltaire. 


Non  usque  adeo  permiscoit  imis 
LonguB  aumma  diet,  ut  non,  ai  roai  Metalll 
Serventur  legea,  malint  k  Cieaara  Colli. 


Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  1  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me;  before 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  ars 
to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  iust  drama; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  topics 
sure,  they  are  sdways  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no* 
bier  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that 
a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  cuf^ 
osity,  as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  oetentar 
tious  art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  pos- 
sible, than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength  :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  ^eatest  sraces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  mstruct  L^ 

Perhaps,  what  1  have  here  not  dofmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  Uie  piino- 
ples  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverentisl  silence ;  as  .£neaB 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  head- 
ing the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  conrader  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  auUior,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abihties,  and 
as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  now  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  di^ty  than  in  what  rank  we 
shall  place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  originaJ  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  monarchs;  yet  who 
could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eightn ;  and 
the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully  cul- 
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tivBted  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More ;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  bo^s  in  the  principal  schools;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  Talued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity ;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  m  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. "The  Death  of  Arthur"  was  the  favour- 
ite volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  "Palmerin"  and  "Gay  or  War- 
wick** have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fa- 
bulous transactions  ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  hdd 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
moter authors,  were  in  his  time  accessiole  and 
fiumiliar.  The  fable  of  "  As  you  like  it,**  which 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  **  Ga- 
melyn,'*  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
'' Hamlet*'  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads;  and- as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentunent  or  argumentation; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
over  those  who  despise  it,  that  eveir  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  tne  tragedies 
of  Shakspcare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  un- 
quenchable curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  througn. 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  originaL  As  knowledis 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to 
%B  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  authoir's  laboun 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  langua^,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discrimmated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialoeiie.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  ana  whether  his  practice  is 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  nis  exanf 
pie  has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well  as 
said,  and  inactive  d^amation  is  verj  coUIy 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  pasmonate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  oalr  ao* 
thor's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  natioa 
which  has  seen  the  tra^y  of  "Cato."  Let  hisi 
be  answered  that  Addison  speaks  the  laneua^ 
of  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  m 
"  Cato"  innumerable  beauties  which  enamour  w 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  aoquainti 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pn^ 
geny  which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;  but  "Otheflo"  is  the  vigoroui 


manners, 

delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,,  in  dictioa 
easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes 
ana  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer:  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

^The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  dowers; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest^  is 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pmss 
tower  in  the  air,  interapersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  girinf 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  tM  sys 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endless  diveraity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  ranties,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shal^ 
speare  opens  a  mine  which  contains  gok!  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty^  thou|^  ckmi^ 
ed  by  incrustations,  debascMl  by  impunties,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  9iak* 
speare  owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  conunon  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradiUoo,  thst 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  haud  bo 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
langfuages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  ''lis 
haasmall  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besidss 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  filse- 
hoodj  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  nnU 
titudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decads 
the  controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equsi 
force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis> 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writera ;  but  the  examples  wmch  I  have  knowB 
urged  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  iiis 
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ne ;  or  were  nich  easy  coincidences  of  thought, 
I  will  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
il^iects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
KMvlity  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are  trans- 
dtted  through  the  world  in   proverbial  sen- 


I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  import 
tat  sentence,  Go  before^  PU  follow,  we  resid  a 
Bodation  of  I  pret,  iequar.  I  have  been  told, 
Mi  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
€fffd  U  tlUtp  Of  din,  the  author  imitates  Ana- 
WMk,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
isti  on  the  same  occasion. 
There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
■itBtioiis,  but  so  few  tnat  the  exception  onl^ 
mfimit  tne  rule ;  he  obtained  them^  from  acci- 
ntil  Quotations,  or  by  oral  conlmunications. 
id  ma  ne  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
or*  if  he  had  obtained  it 
The  *' Comedy  of  Errors**  is  confessedly  taken 
9m  the  Mtnaekm  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only 
li^  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
fmSL  eaa  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
ipied  fhaL  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
MMM  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages,  is 
n.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
pwvae  but  litUe ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
em to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
longh  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
Mamon  decree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
ithout  aasistance.  In  the  stoir  of  '*  Romeo 
id  Joliet,**  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
le  Bngliah  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
10  Italian :  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
ithing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original. 
[•  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself, 
H  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 
It  k  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
AdflDtly  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
nMtioii,  hot  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
■■■al  of  the  Roman  authors.     Concerning 

0  0kill  in  modem  languages,  I  can  find  no 
"  '     '  ground, of  determination:  but  as  no 

of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
yered,  thoush  the  Italian  poetry  was 
MB  Ugh  in  esteem,  1  am  inclined  to  believe, 
•I  he  read  little  more  than  Enelish,  and  chose 
r  hit  fablea  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
ited. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
0rk%  10  venr  justly  observed  by  Pope ;  but  it 
sAtD  aoch  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
I0  diat  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 

1  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he  must 
ok  lor  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
lOfta  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
ttaufiictarea  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
1017 diligent  reader:  nor  was  our  language 
MB  00  UKbffent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
barallj  in&Ige  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
ft0  fiiraign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  an- 
ion were  translated^  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
leKelormation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
logpcal  leaminff ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
M^Bisition  had  found  English  writers;  and 
Dcirj  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
Miee,  hut  raccess.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
dfe  aiifficient  for  a  mind  capable  of  appro- 
imng  tod  improving  it 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 

Eroduct  of  nis  own  genius.  He  found  the  Eng- 
sh  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no 
essays,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appear- 
^  Kom  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  traly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeaed  is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  woriLs  is  yet  unsettled.    Rowe  is  of  opi- 


nion, that  '^  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his 
beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  per&t  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  auffht 
I  know,**  says  he,  "  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best'*  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  usin^  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  experi- 
ence, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  natnre, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  older,  could  displa;^  life  better  as  he 
knew  It  more,  and  instract  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding; 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  variedT  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  botn  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in 
other  modem  languages,  which  showed  Uk  in 
its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  m^n  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analjrxe  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which  from  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cemment,  but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  leammg  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
out  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  troth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set ;  he  that  would  know  the  worid  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaninj^  his  own  remarks,  by 
mingling  as  ne  could  in  its  business  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  hecause  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  faci- 
litating his  access.     Shakspeare  had  no  such 
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adTantAge ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adven- 
turer, and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ- 
ments. Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 
have  been  oerformed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so 
many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance 

Sredominating  over  all  external  agehcy,  and  bid- 
ing help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  genms  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as  de%D- 
dropt  from  a  lionet  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  diiHculties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  man;^  modes  of  life,  and  man^  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with  jg^reat 
multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some 
peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating  things 
as  the?  really  exist  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  olaest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  ^ncrations  of 
wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sinK  into  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
tlieir  descriptions  are  verif.ed  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  sucn  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation^  always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  he  fives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torts by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
iffnorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  '*  He  seems,"  says  Dennis, 
**  to  have  been  the  ver^r  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  oflen  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
■yllable  terminations.  For  the  diversity  distin- 
guishes it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by  bringing 
it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
conversation." 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 


just  The  dissyllable  termination,  which  the 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  **  Goibodoc^** 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author;  yet  a 
**  Ilicrony  mo,*'*  of  which  the  date  is  not  eertaia, 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  li 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tn^ 
gedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  do  thea^ 
trical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquariea  and  col* 
lectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  because  thw 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  heen  acaroe^haa 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  prmiaCf  ooleei 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  havmg  fbit 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothneaa  ana  bep* 
mony  the  English  language  could^  be  aofteiied. 
He  nas  speeches,  perhaps  aometimei  acenei^ 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  withoot 
his  cfieminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  eoB^ 
monly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  hie 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  be^ 
ter,  than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  aoftneas. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confeased,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  aomethmg  to 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  pep- 
ception  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upoB 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  hia  deforautMBi 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  whieb 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  bj  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  nis  admirer  hef 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perfietuil 
excellence  ;  but  perhaps  not  one  pla^,  which,  if 
it- were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  conteai- 

rorary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  condnsiou. 
am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  wofks 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfectioa; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au- 
dience, they  satisfied  the  vmter.  It  is  seldoai 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  ftme  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  ataiidaid  of 
their  own  eige ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  ant 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  frme,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasta,  and  to  apart 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselvea. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  thought 
his  works  wortny  of  posterity,  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  tmiea,  or  had  auf 
further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  ant 
profit  When  his  plays  had  been  acted!,  hie 
nope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  additioB  tf 
honour  from  the  r^er.  He  therefore  Beda 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  di^ 
logues,  or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  the  sans 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  least  k^ 
given  him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Coa- 
greve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  i 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  jpei^ 
haps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  fikelf 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 

*  It  appears,  from  the  indncdon  of  Ben  J<mson*t  ^  li^ 
tholomew  Fair,'*  to  hare  been  acted  befbre  ihc  pf 
l8M.'-8teeven». 
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80  eareless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
Iki^  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
)m  iraa  yet  little  declined  into  tke  vale  of  yean. 
More  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue,  or 
iMblad  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
lii  woikfl,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
Men  already  published  from  the  depravations 
JhMt  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
V  destiny,  by  given  them  to  the  world  in  their 
pHMine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak- 
fneie  in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
Ht  poblished  till  about  seven  years  afler  his 
laetn ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
mm  e|merently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
MM  Of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
Mt  his  knowledjve. 

Of  ell  the  pubushers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
Im  Begtiflence  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late 
Miiseii  Men  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
iH  ere  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
mkf  eormpted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
weofsiy,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion 
irhidi  era  only  obscurwi  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
ls|pr,  or  bjr  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  afiec- 
MboB.  To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
Md  tsmariW  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
HBlgenoei  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
ilegr  eonjeetore  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
k  ndidse  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
peUishea  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 
nietlT  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
wer  bis  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 


The  fiudts  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
iWMjd  without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in  itself  un- 
Mtical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
trsnscnbea  for  the  players  by  those 
may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
iliod  tfattem ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
SfttDy  unMLilful  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
"^  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
Ri,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches  ; 
were  at  last  printed  without  correction  of 
the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
iMtom  supposes,  l>ecause  they  were  unregarded, 
bat  heeeose  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
ti*  Modem  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
Mcnstomed  to  so  much  negUgence  of  English 
iniln  that  they  codd  very  patiently  endure 
It  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; 
Ml  hecanse  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
lor  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
rrection  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
works  might  appear  Uke  those  of  his  fra- 
r,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  re- 

endatory  preface.     Rowe  has  been  cla- 

■sioiiiily  blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
Mi  endertake ;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
dane  him,  by  oonfesssing  that  though  he  seems 
fe  here  haa  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emen> 
' ''  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his 
MS  have  received  without  acknowledge 
and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
ef  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
th(7  involved,  witn  ostentatious  exposition  of 


the  new  reading,  and  self-eongnitulations  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 
As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 

f>refaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
ife  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  mainr  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  ot  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  iL  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  haid  thought  to  ex- 
amine before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticism, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distmguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  nis  own ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Reminds  and  Condel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  beenomi^ 
ted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  hki 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  beinff  not  able 
to  suppress  bis  contempt  of  the  dull  duty  qf  sn 
editer.  He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary:  but  an 
emendatory  critic  woidd  ill  discharge  nis  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness. 
In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  be- 
fore him  dl  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  of  many  reading  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age.  and  with  his  au- 
Uior's  particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such 
nis  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  more 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal.  Pope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  expectations,  ana  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  sUte  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  preface, 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  ana 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its 
msertion. 
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Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehension^  and  small  acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  neglijrent 
in  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  nave  been  expected  to  do  more, 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He  speaks 
sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has 
only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  eauivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  aeyiate  from  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere 
reiteration  or  editions  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  insertrng  the  pane^ryric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  ana  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 

Kresssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
ave  freauently  concealed ;  but  I  have  in  some 
£  laces  snown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
imself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped^  and  escaped  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  emendatoqr  criticism^  that  intuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  hb  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  iarse ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.  He  eddom  passes  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  erammar  what  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
maticaL  Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  desired  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
that  ne  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  mean- 
ingto  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  the  measure  reformed 
in  so  many  passages  by  the  silent  labours  of 
some  editors,  with  the  silent  acquieaoence  of  the 


rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allofvci 
a  little  further  the  licence,  which  I 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehe 
of  his  corrections  in  seneral,  tt  am 
fessed,  that  they  are  often  just,  and 
monly  with  the  least  possible  vkili 
text 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendatioi 
invented  or  borrow^^  into  the  pag«^  i 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  apfv 
labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  im 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  CM 
deed,  both  in  himself  and  others,  wai 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  thatu 
Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  ' 
critic  of  fallibility ;  and  it  was  bal 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liben 

As  he  never  writes  without 
and  diligent  consideration,  I  have 
notes,  and  beUeve  that  every  readeri 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  diilei 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tendem 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  geniM 
ing;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  oftai 
liberty  of  which  he  has  himsdf  m 
given  an  example,  nor  very  solieilf 
thought  of  notes,  which  he  oujght  M 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  tm 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  udi 
position  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  nu 
nis  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  4 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  In 
that  precipitation  which  is  prodoe 
sciousness  of  quick  discernment ;  M 
fidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  m 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  pemt 
trating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhifai 
perverse  interpretations,  and  someciH 
ole  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gifVl 
more  profundity  of  meaning  thaa  I 
admits,  and  at  another  disoovan 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  everj« 
But  his  emendations  are  likewiM  < 
and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  off 
sages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  n( 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  tfi 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  iim 
mediately  condemns,  and  which,  1 1 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  fin 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  hj| 
bation,  by  insertins  the  offered  nm 
text;  part  I  have  left  to  the  jodgi 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specioaB  i 
have  censured  without  reserve,  bat 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I 
out  wantonness  of  insult 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  i 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wuii 
tation.    Whoever  considers  the  rai 
learning,  and  the  various  Questions  o 
less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and 
exercised  their  powers,  must  lanwol 
cessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow 
truth,  when  he  reflects  that  great 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  Uie  di 
those  that  went  before  him.    The 
the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  d 
fabrics  which  are  standing.    The  efai 
him  that  comments  an  author  iito 
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.  ■  hav«  comiptcd  one 

.      The  opinions  pr«T«Ient  in  o:if 

•f«,u  trutluKboTe  the  reach  of  controv^^rsy,  an 
CODlblad  mnd  rejected  id  iinoLlier,  and  r\er  n^Hii: 
M  reaefnim  in  nmoUr  (iine*.  Tbui  (he  hiiriiui: 
Mind  ii  kept  in  motion  without  progreu.  TJiui 
■iiMliiiiiii  tiulh  uid  error,  and  sometimes  i;oti- 
Inriatisi  of  error,  taka  each  other's  placo  by  ti- 
danial  invauon.  The  tide  of  Beeming  kiiuw- 
Ufa,  which  i*  poured  over  one  generatiun,  re- 
lirai  and  leavea  another  naked  Briitl  barren  ;  the 
■oddca  meteon  of  intelligence,  vhichfor  a  wliile 
D  aboot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of 


«  Hidden  withdraw  iheir  lustre,  and 

la  a^ain  to  grope  their  way. 

Tb«M  elerahona  and  depreaaiona  of  rriown. 
Mil  IIm  eoDtiadicUona  to  which  all  improvera  of 
II  for  ever  be  eipoaed,  since  thpy 
d  by  the  highest  and  bri^ir    ' 


aalvMbntaalheutellitea  of  Iheir  authors.  Hnu 
CUIM  llioii  beg  ibr  life,  says  Homer's  hero  lu  his 
cutire,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  an  nnw  in 
■mer  ontr  what  must  another  day  be  sufTert^d 
byAehillar 

Dr.  Warbnrton  bad  a  oame  aufficienl  to  coii- 
far  celebrity  to  ihoae  who  could  eialttheiii^clveK 
JMo  aotagoniala,  and  his  notes  have  rmscd  u 
daaaonr  too  loud  to  be  distinct-  Hi*  chief  nB^iul- 
■nU  are  the  authors  of  "The  Canons  of  Criti- 
tmn,"  and  of  "The  Reiisal  of  ShaksjieBi-c's 
Text;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
jwtiJaiii  II.  auitable  enough  to  the  leriiy  of  liie 
MDlrovaiy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
■aEgnitJ,  as  if  he  were  dngging  to  jueiice  an 
■MUMD  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
Ijr,  •0^1  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  Sutler,  snil 
taUmi  fcrmore;  the  other  bites  like  n  vijier, 
tad  woold  be  glad  to  leave  iuflominatiimj  aiiil 
Mwnoe  IwfaiDd  Inm.  When  I  think  on  onp. 
a  Ul  coafMhrates,  I  remember  the  daii(.-Fr  of 


■^  tqfi  irak  slnuf,  iAhU  ilajr  Um  iniainri  lalJJc , 
wben  the  other  croaaea  my  imagination,  I  rc- 
■waber  the  pradigy  in  Macbeth ; 
A  Meoo  tswertsf  In  kls  prlds  of  pls«, 

LM  ma  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  s 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.*  The;  have  both  showTi 
■SHI  i>i«a  cufficienl  in  the  disorery  of  faults, 
mJ  have  both  adTsnced  some  probable  interpret 
tatiana  of  obacure  passages ;  but  -when  thvy 
■snira  to  eonjectare  and  emendation,  ilapp"iir& 
how  fcbely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abiatiee, 
aad  the  bale  which  they  have  been  ahle  lo  pcr- 
fam  miglit  have  taught  them  more  candour  lo 
the  endaavonrs  of  others. 

BiArm    Dr.   Warburton's    edition,  "  Crilicnl 

dooa  on  Shakspeaie"   hod  becu  pub- 

1  bj  Mr.   Upton,t  a  man  skilled  m  Ian- 

sa,  and  acquainted  with  book^  but  who 

sto  have  bod  no  great  vigour  of  geuiua,  or 


•  k  la  umonllurT  tbu  IbJi  fenll 


Mo  attloiH,  iiiiicb  Ih 
aad  ana  ilr  Thooiai 
iBewB  10  bin  anljr  tij  Di 


M  rumliliHl  wilb  eitbtt 


□icety  of  taste.  Many  of  bis  eiplanationa  am 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppue  the  licentious  conhdence  of 
editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restiain  the  rage  of  smeDdation,  (hough  hia 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skilL  Every  cM 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  aue- 
cessful  eiLperiment,  awalla  into  a  theorist,  oi^ 
the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  nuHnent 
frolics  in  conjecture. 

"  Critical,  liialorical,  and  eiplanalory  Notetf" 
have  been  likewise  pubhshed  upon  Shakapeore 
bv  E>r-  Ore^,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  wnters  has  enabled  hun  to  make  aoma 
useful  olnervations.  What  he  undertook  h* 
has  well  enough  performed :  but  as  he  neithar 
attempts  judicial  or  emendatory  criticism,  ha 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  aigacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavoni 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
lo  surpass  his  knowledge. 

1  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  prede> 
cesaors,  what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me, 
(hat  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without  im- 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
been  indebted  for  osiislance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  Irom  them,  it  was  m^ 
intention  (o  refer  (o  i[s  original  author,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  soma 
perhopa  I  have  been  anticipated;  but  tf  [  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  (raniferred  to  tlw 
first  claimant,  for  bis  right,  and  hia  alone, 
stands  above  dispute  ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself^  nor  can  himself 
always  distinguish  invention,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty, from  lecollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  ean- 
doar,  which  they  have  not  been  carelul  of  observ- 
ing to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  lo  discover 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiaal  can 
naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance  ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  read- 
ings of  copies,  and  diilerenl  interpretations  of  « 
passage,  seem  lo  be  questions  that  might  eiei^ 
ciae  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  muU  Ihiiigi  makt  nuaa  aiot 
prmd,  and  vanity  catches  small  occasionsj  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  Ihat 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ; 
there  is  often  found  in  commenlstors  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  moie 
eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  llw  moat 
funous  Gontrovertist  in  politics  against  thoaa 
whom  he  ia  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce lo  the  vehemence  of  the  agency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  (o  ineiistenc^ 
aa  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  lo  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indi&erent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  late  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what  h« 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  apa,- 
cious  sDrfaca,  lo  work  that  to  foam  which  no  ait 
or  diligence  can  eioll  to  spirit 

Tbe  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written 
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arn  either  illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained  ;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beau- 
ties arc  remarked ;  or  eraendatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

Aflor  tne  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  Ukely  to 
obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deUberate, 
will  at  last  explain  many  Unes  which  the  learned 
will  think  impossible  tu  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
neitner  superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupulously 
reserved,  and  hope  that  1  have  made  mj^  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were 
frightea  from  perusing  him,  and  contributed 
something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing  innocent 
and  rational  nleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  vagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
llffht  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scholiast  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
ably obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue, 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much  ; 
but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his 
illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages^  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  will  perhaps  nereafler  be  explained: 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  whicn  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  oflen  by  com- 
ments more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
%o  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  diflicult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observations,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  diflference  of  merit,  but 
because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I  believe,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  is 
natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or 
make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like 
other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its 
advancement  is  hindered  by  submission  to  dic- 


tatorial decisions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid 
by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  imitation  is 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused 
by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  can- 
didate for  criticism  to  discover  the  rest 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence ;  in  which  I  know  not 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  cunent 
opinion  ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  afllectation  of 
singularity,  deviated  from  it  Nothing  is  mi- 
nutely and  particulariy  examined,  and  tbers- 
fore  it  is  to  be  supposes,  that  in  the  plays  which 
are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be  praised, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  be  con- 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  most  ano- 
gant  ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest  acri- 
monv,  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passaMs, 
to  which  the  pubUc  attention  having  been  nrst 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  between 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  consmracy, 
nas  been  since  raised  against  all  the  poblishen 
of  Shakspearc. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  inddn- 
tably  certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  only  to 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  sagadtr 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is  saJs 
and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  from 
the  labours  of  every  publisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  ss  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported :  some  I  hare 
rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  erron^ 
ous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  without  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  be- 
tween objection  and  defence ;  and  some,  which 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted 
with  a  suDseqiient  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  otheis,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  supply  thdr 
omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
round  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  com- 
municative. Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  enta  sn 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  ae* 
glecting  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found 
that  the  latcrpublishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of 
diUgence,  sufiered  many  passages  to  stand  un- 
authorised, and  contented  uiemselves  with 
Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  the? 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  litUe  oonsH 
deration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of  authors 
free  from  adulteration.    Others  and  those  veiy 
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fireqinnt,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  reirulated  the 
Measure ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same 
rifpour ;  Uf  only  a  word  was  lran8p<^8ed,  or  a  par- 
ticle inserted  or  omitted,  I  have  Bomc times  suf- 
fered the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
tiw  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 

ily  permitted.    But  this  practice  I  have  not 

'      *  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 

iTe  diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 
M  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
flnpphed,  I  have  inserted  in  tho  text ;  sometimes 
"wim  Che  improvement  was  li^ht,  without  notice, 
and  ■ometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
tke  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  Ucentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
tlw  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  elagance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
tke  aense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
tlw  iddity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
pablbhers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  nght,  than 
ve  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
tikes  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
foe  something  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  pre- 
auiption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
•ad  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  it 
be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 

every  aide,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
Ihimiefa  which  the  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor 
WOQU  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
■Huccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines  firum 
tlw  Tiolations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
aeenes  finom  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
koBourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
asemj,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
ll»  pia3r8  into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
■hnoat  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
llioae  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
mm  division  in  the  first  foUo,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  foUo  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
nquires  tour  intervals  in  tho  play ;  but  few,  if 
ny,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perly distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
nneii  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
doB  ctf  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
a  new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
knitative,  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
imer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  being  accidental 
and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  his  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  ought 
BOW  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
aa  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
grity, I  have  considered  the  punctuation   as 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted  words 
and  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  ad* 
justing  points,  is  tlierefore  silently  performed,  in 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
less  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  shght  eSSscL  I  have 
sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  them  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which -the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  oLsming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dio- 
tion.  To  these  I  emswer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
become  in  general,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  1  had  printed  a  few  plays, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in 
the  text.  Upon  tliis  caution  1  now  congratulate 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  repre 
hensible,  if  I  have  suffered  it  to  play  some  freaks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  oimger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture ;  and 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes 
may  be  safely  ofiered,  which  are  not  considered 
even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difiScult  attain- 
ment. The  work  is  performed,  first  by  raiUng 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance^  and  asi- 
nine tastelessness  oi  the  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  tliat  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
reading ;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  para- 
phrase, and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  oone,  and  perhaps  done  some- 
times without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  tlie  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quod  dubUas  ne 
feetrii. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar- 
nage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  en- 
countered in  every  page  wit  struggling  with  its 
own  sophistry,  an^  leaming«confu^  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  reflect, 
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while  I  was  diipoaiassing  their  emendations,  how 
■oon  the  same  &te  mi^ht  happen  to  my  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readmgs  wnich  I  have  corrected 
may  he  by  some  other  olitor  defended  and  estar 
bliahed. 

Criiict  I  nw,  that  ochen*  name*  effac«, 
And  fix  their  own,  wHh  Ubour,  in  the  place ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  aoon  their  nlace  reaifn*d. 
Or  diaappear'd,  and  left  the  lint  behbid.  Pope, 

That  a  conjectural  critic  should  often  be  mis- 
taken, cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himself^  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth, 
that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  eTeiV  attempt ;  an  oblique 
▼iew  of  the  passaee,  a  slight  misapprehension  of 
a  phrase,  a  casuu  mattention  to  tlie  parts  con- 
nected, is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fiul  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeeds  best, 
he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
prooable,  and  he  that  suggests  another  will 
always  be  able  to  dispute  his  ciaima. 

It  IS  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
ander  pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emen- 
dation are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delisted  to  consider  what  objections  mayiise 
against  it 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use 
in  the  learned  worid ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a  study,  that  has  ezerdaed  so  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our 
own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
Bentley.  The  critics  of  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assist- 
ances, which  the  editor  ot  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  wnose  con- 
atruction  contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  unmtelliffible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  onlj  axnown  re« 
gimen,  but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and 
confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scalier 
eoula  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction 
his  emendations  gave  him.  JUudunt  nobis  eon^ 
jeetura  nuMtf  quorum  not  pudet,  potteaquam  m 
meliores  codket  ineidimut.  And  Lipsius  could 
complain,  that  critics  were  making  faults  by  try- 
ing to  remove  them ;  Ut  oUm  vUUt,  Ua  nunc  rtme- 
d&  laboraiur.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  conjec- 
ture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful 
sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald*s. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  fordoing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  thatof  knowledfle  is  often  tyranni- 
cal. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my 
own ;  yet  i  nave  endeavored  to  perform  my  tasa 
with  no  sliffht  solicitude.  Not  a  single  passage 
in  the  wh^e  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore:  or  ob- 
scure, which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  I 
In  many  I  have  failed,  like  others ;  and  from  | 


many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  nd 
confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  cfw 
with  affected  superiority  what  is  equiallydiiBeolt 
to  the  reader  and  to  myself^  bat,  where  I  could 
not  instruct  him,  haye  owned  my  ignoranoe.  I 
might  easily  have  accumulated  a  naass  of  sasa 
ing  learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  nejehgence,  that,  where  DotliBg 
was  necessary,  nothing  has  beeu  done,  or  thai, 
where  others  have  said  enou^  I  haTO  said  ao 
more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary^  but  they  are  neees- 
sary  evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  nnarqwainted 
witn  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 

S've,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
st,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  hu  commenta- 
tors. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  winr,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his 
attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobaki  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  and 
obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialcgus 
and  his  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pfea- 
sures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentatora. 

Particidar  passages  are  cleared  bj  notes,  but 
the  eeneral  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The 
mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption;  thethoqgfali 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject;  the  raa^ 
der  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ;  and  at  bat 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diUgeolly 
studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  wholehaa 
been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  inteUeetasI 
remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehension  af 
any  great  work  in  its  full  desion  and  in  ils  trai 
proportions ;  a  close  approach  shows  the  smsOar 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  disoeraad 
no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  mteful  to  consider  how  Hide  ihi 
succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  antheir^ 
power  of  pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  aOh 
died,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  dafanaad 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  ui 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  whie  the 
reiuling  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  nia  ^ly**"** 
understood;  yet Uien did Diyden pronoonos^ that 
Shakspeare  was  the  ^  man,  who,  of  all  modam. 
and  perhaps  ancient,  poets,  had  the  laigeet  sad 
most  comprehensive  sooL  AU  the  imafaa  cf 
nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  ditv 
them  not  laboriously,  but  Inekily ;  when  ked^ 
scribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  yo«M 
it  too.  Those  wno  accuse  him  to  haye  araalad 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendatiaB: 
he  was  naturally  leaniM:  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature :  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  Iv 
is  every  wherealike  j  were  he  so,  I  should  da  hhi 
injury  to  compare  lum  with  the  greatest  of  mtt* 
kmd.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  ina^rid;  ik 
comic  wit  desnnerating  into  denches,  his      '  ^ 


swelling  into  Dombast  But  he  is  always  graat 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  Mi; 
no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subMeet  fer  kia 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  aigkabefi 
the  rest  of  poets, 

*  C^uantam  lenta  loleat  Intsr  Tlhama  enprassL*  ** 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  writer 
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■ta  toaatimtiUaf ;  th*t  hislan^oage  ibonld 
eon?  obsolets,  or  bis  seniimtnUobKure.  But 
•  vain  to  cany  wishes  beyond  the  conditioa  or 
nui  thing* ;  tbai  whicb  must  happen  to  olJ, 
■  bcppened  to  ShaJispeiire,  by  Bccident  and 
M;  ukI  mora  than  hu  b«a  suffered  by  anT 
■or  wiiier  aince  the  um  of  lypco,  has  been  bui- 
ai  bj  him,  through  his  own  negligenui  of 

a  or  paihapa  by  tha.t  (nperioiitf  oT  mind, 
daniaed  id  ohq  performancea,  wben  it 
■{and  Uiemwithiti  power*,  and  judged  thoae 


woib  unworthy  to  be  prewTTad,  wfaick  the  cri- 
lics  of  foltowiDg  ages  were  to  coDtend  for  the 
fame  of  reBtoringand  explaining. 

Among  Iheae  candidates  of  inrerioi  fame,  I  am 
now  to  aland  the  judgment  of  the  public;  and 
wish  thai  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary aa  equal  to  the  encoungemeiit  which  I 
haTe  had  the  honour  of  receiTin{.  ETanr  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  itj  aatm«  deficient,  audi  ibould  fM 
little  aolicilude  abont  the  lenuiiee,  ware  it  to  b* 
pronounced  only  by  the  ikilful  and  the  [aarwd. 
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empert/*  tnat  its 
Dror"The  Rcvi- 
t  I  think  too,  an  accideniHl 
t  the  Mory,  not  intended  or  regarded  hv 
halerer    might   be    Shak- 
jiming  or  adapting  the  picil^ 
nenld  tc   ' 


mj  chaiacten  direniGed  with  boundlese  ii 
IMID,  and  praaerred  with  profound  dull  i 
tan,  aitenaim  knowledge  of  opinioni,  an 
jHmla  obaerration  of  life  In  a  single  dinm 
■  hve  aihibited  princea,  courtien,  and  lailun 

ipeaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  i 
<  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  eailhl 
Ifia ;  tat  operationi  of  magic,  the  tumults  i 
l«n^  the  adTcntures  of  a  desert  isbind,  ih 
6m  wBamoa  of  untaught  affectiaa,  the  punisl' 
WtatgKH,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pn 

whom  onr  paisioni  and  reason  are  squall 


TWO  OIIfTLEMEH  OF 
bllUaptay  then  iia  alrange  mixture  of  know- 
pi  MM  •gnonnce,  of  care  and  negligenrr. 
■  TWaification  ia  often  excellent,  the  alliuicins 
I  haiiii'l  inil  jiii[ ,  butlhe  Bulhorconvev.^  Im 
waabyaea  from  one  inland  town  (oanatn^r  in 
I  MUM  country;  he  pUcea  the  emperor  M 
las,  and  aendahis  young  men  to  attend  him, 
I  aner  Beationa  him  more ;  he  make*  Pri> 
M^  after  an  ialflrriew  with  Silvia,  say  he  liii'. 
{jr  aaoD  bar  picture ;  and,  if  wemay  credil  ilii; 
.  MfMiii  be  haa,  by  misliiking  plscea,  lefi  h  ta 
mmf  iaanricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  c^ri- 
iaa  aaama  io  be,  that  be  look  hi*  story  fr^^tn  a 
nI,  which  b*  aometimes  followed,  and  SDmc. 
MB  fcnoob,  Bometimea  nmsmbared,  and  aomi:- 

rkat  mia  play  ia  rightly  attributed  lo  8hak- 
wa,  I  have  bttle  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from 
a^  to  whom  ihall  it  be  given  !  This  quention 
J  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  playi,  except 

Ito.  HMtfc.  who  wnu  ■  RstIbs]  of  BtakMpBUB't 


credible,  that  Shakipeare  might  somMmMa  wax 
below  hi*  highest  dighta,  than  that  any  «thar 
should  rise  up  to  hit  lowaaL 

MERBT  wirca  or  wamtoa. 
Of  this  play  there  ii  a  tradilion  Drasocred  by 
Mr.  Row^tlut  it  wai  wiitten  at  tfie  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  waa  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  b* 
diffused  through  more  plays  j  but  tuspadiDg  thu 
it  mi^l  pall  by  coalmued  onifotmily,  directed 
the  poet  to  diveiaiiy  hi*  manner  by  showing  ban 
in  loTe.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakapeare  knew  what 
Ihe  qaeen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seema  not  to  bava 
known,  that  by  any  resJ  pusion  of  tendenieia, 
the  satfiib  crall,  the  carden  jollity,  and  tbe  Ian 
Iniuiy  of  Falstaff  moat  have  suffered  ao  much 
abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained.  Pslstaff  could  not  lore,  but  by 
ceaaing  to  be  Palslaff.  He  could  only  oomitar- 
fetl  love,  and  hi*  profksaion  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Tbut 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  oould  lo  tba 
work  snjomed  him ;  yet  having  perhap*  in  tbe 
former  fxaya  completed  his  own  idea,  aeams  not 
lo  hate  been  able  lo  give  Falstaff  all  hia  fbnner 


pDwerot  ._ 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  tbe  variety  aiH 
number  of  the  personage*,  who  ezhifait  taiaa 
characters  appropriated  and  diacriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  ether  play. 

Whether  Sbakspeare  was  the  hral  that  rn>- 
ducsd  upon  the  English  stage  the  eOect  of  laa- 
gna^  dutoited  and  depraved  by  pravindal  or 
foreign  pronuncialion,  1  cannot  cettamly  deadth 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  cbaiacteia  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  discx^ 
vered  i^  for  it  requires  nol  much  of  either  wit  or 
judgment;  its  success  most  ha  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  aakH- 
ful  moalb,  even  b«  that  despiaes  it,  ia  unable  to 
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non,  and  the  different  part*  might  chuin  pkices 
wfthoul  inconicniei.ce;    but  ita  gencml  ptnv^j. 
that  power  by  which  all  works  of  geniui  bhi  " 
BnBlly  be  tried,  is  audi,  thai  porlmiiBil  never  y 
had  reader  or  spectator,  nrho  did  nut  tliinli  it  u 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
There  b  perhape  not   one   of  Shakipeur' 


1,  by  the  peculiu 
jnBkiirulneB»  ol' 

jr  ncgUgenu.' 


ptajt  mare  dorkeni^  tliar 
tiei  of  iu  antbor,  and  the  i 
oditor«,  by  UislotUons  of  [iraiec,  < 
Innscription. 

The  iio»el  of  "Gir.ildi  Cynlhic 
Shakspenre  is  supposed  to  have  oorrowea  itn- 
fable,  may  be  read  in  "Shakspearellliutiatcil/' 
clenntlf  tmnslaied,  with  remarks,  which  uill 
asiist  the  inrjuircr  to  djscorer  how  much  absur- 
dity Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

1  cannot  but  auspcct  that  some  other  had  new- 
modelled  this  novel  of  Cynihio,  or  wrilten  o  Mtir  y 
which  in  some  paniculun  rewmbled  it,  and  thiil 
Cynthio  was  nol  the  author  whom  Shahapcari] 
immediately  followed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyn- 
thio, is  named  Maiiniine  ;  the  duke,  in  Stiak- 
•pesie'senumerellon  of  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
ii  called  Vineentio.  This  appears  a  very  sligb- 
nmaik  ;  but  ainco  the  duke  nun  no  name  in  lb 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  bis  lille,  uli 
■houldhebe  called  Vincentio  among  Ihcpcrtuii: 
but  because  the  name  was  copied  from  (hi    ' 


bre  likely,  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vm- 
ceiitio,  duke  of  Vienna,  diflercnl  from  ibut  of 
BAaiimine,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  Uiis  play,  the  Ui-ht  or  comic  pait  is  very 
natiual  and  pleming,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a 
few  passa^^  be  excepted,  have  more  la^jour 
than  elegance.  Theplot  ia  rather  inlricale  'iIkiii 
artful.  The  lime  of  the  action  is  inde&oiii.  ; 
•oma  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  hnve 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke,  and.  tlio 
inipriaonment  of  Claudio  ;  for  he  must  hnvi^ 
leuned  tha  siory  of  Mariana  in  his  disguisi-,  ur 
ka  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  kmiu'ii 
U  be  cumipled.  The  unities  of  action  ajidpluc^ 
we  sufficiently  preserved. 

L07E'S  LABOUR'S  LOST, 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  nm- 
eurred  to  cenaute,  and  some  have  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
there  are  many  passages  mean,  childish,  ami 
Tulsni;  andsome  which  ought  not  to  have  Ijir'ii 
Mhihiled,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  (o  a  maiilr'ii 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  iln- 
whole  mauy  sparks  of  genius;  nor  is  there  nny 
play  thatl^  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  nf 
Shuspeare. 

MIDSUHHEH  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Wih)  BQil  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  iIif] 
puts  in  theirvarioua  modes  are  well  written,  and 
(riTsthe  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  il<;- 
B^ned.  Fairies  in  hii  time  were  much  ii  fa- 
■hioni  commontradition  had  made  them  famDiar, 
«ud  Spensw's  poem  had  made  them  great. 
MERCHANT  or  VENICE. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered,  thai  this  fable  i  e 
taken  from  a  story  in  the  "  Peoorone"  of  Gln- 
vaniu  Fiorentino,  a  navelkt,  who  wrot«  in  1378, , 


nion,  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  is 
rom  a  tale  of  Boccaee,  which  I  ban 
UKewiBB  auiidged,  though  I  believe  that  Shik- 
■peare  must  have  liad  some  other  novel  in  tisv. 
Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  tha  tr^ii 
even  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction 
or  anomaliea  of  consirucuon.  The  comic  put 
raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  files  ezpectaliM. 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  May 

lions  in  one  event  is  in  tiiis  drama  emineiulr 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  wiih  h) 
own  address  ill  connecting  ihe  two  plots  of  his 
"  Spanish  Friar,"  which  yd,  1  believe,  tbeealie 
will  find  excelled  by  tliiii  play. 

AS  YOU  UKE  IT. 
Of  this  pL-iy  llie  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I 
know  not  how  ihe  l.-idies  will  approve  the  faci- 
lity with  which  both  RomUnd  and  Celia  en 
awBj  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  maji  be  Mr* 
given  for  the  hertnsm  of  her  friendship.  Tbe 
diaracter  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  presBv- 
ed.  The  comic  dinlo^e  is  very  sprightly,  wilt 
less  mixture  of  low  buflbonery  than  in  aaat 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  port  is  elegant  and 
harmonious.    By  hastening  to  the  end  of  hii 


lyof  cihibilin 
have  found  in 


3oral  lesson  in  wlock 
worthy  of  his  higb- 


TAMINO  OF  THE  BHRET. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  id- 
jury  to  the  art  with  tchich  Ihey  ore  interworea. 
The  attention  is  cnlerUined  with  all  the  ntietj 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  micDD- 
nected  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petrnchioii 
eminently  spri^tly  and  diverting.  At  tbe  mr- 
riage  of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  &flM; 
perhaps,  prodnces  more  perplexilyOui  pleuim 
The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  acsDea,  Iboagk 
not  sufficiently  probable,  and  some  bum  tW 
raclers,  though  not  new,  nor  prDdacedThy  anj 
deepknowledgeof  human  nature.  PaioUssisa 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  bsia 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  pertiapa  never  insd 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  m  the  handi«f 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  inyheartloBeBtram;*Bll 
nohlo  without  generosity,  and  yoimg  «itbwl 
truth :   who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  sal 
:  when  ahe  ia  dead  if 


and  Diana  hadbsenUU 

Angelo,  and,  to  oonfssi 

the  truth,  scarcely  merited  Id  be  bawd  ■  isai^ 

TWELFTH  KIQHT. 

Tbia  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  n' 

eaay,  and  in  aome  of  the  lightei  HMnes  «i^ 

sitely  humorous.     Ague-chee^  is  dnwa  ■■ 
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priety,  but  his  character  is,  in  a  great 
Lhat  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore 
opcr  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloauy 
io  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ndi- 
ly  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Oli- 
le  succeeding  perplexity,  though  well 
ntrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
f  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
«quired  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhioits  no 
re  of  life. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

wy  of  this  play  is  taken  from  "  The 
Cstory  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  writ- 
ibert  Greene. 

ij,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  obsenres, 
1  itB  absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The 
of  Autolycus  is  very  natundly  con- 
d  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

ay  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
f  of  its  action,  but  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
DS  of  character;  the  events  are  too 
Unit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
id  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
I  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 
Dger  of  ambition  is  well  described : 
»w  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
some  parts  which  now  seem  improba- 
n  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
redolity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 

isions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
i>eth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though 
e  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
eader  rejoices  at  his  falL 

KINO  JOHN. 

«6dy  of  "King  John,"  though  not 
,Ui  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
ith  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
1  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHARD  H. 

ly  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
f  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
eh  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particu- 
)chof  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
icbard's  unalienable  right,  and  immu- 
tuman  jurisdiction. 

who,  in  his  "  Catiline  and  Sejanus,** 
id  many  speeches  from  the  Koman 
was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
mple  of  Shakspeare,  who  hacf  conde- 
metimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers, 
pearehadmoreof  his  own  than  Jonson, 
ometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
red  by  what  he  performed  at  other 

his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
ther  than  necessity. 
y  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
ntly  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
>n  18  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 

not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
ne  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be 
to  afifect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the 
ling. 


KINO  HENRY  IV.  PART  H. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  "  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  !*'  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,**  might  then  be  tlie  first 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth :"  but  Uie  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodiously  to  cither  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  bcJieve 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books  ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  oeginning  of 
"  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  "  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  "  First  and  Second  rarts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
pla^rs  afiS>rded  so  much  delight  The  great  events 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them ;  Uie  slighter  occurrences  are  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable; the  inadents  are  multiplied  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  traffic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are 
obscured  by  nesligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  hft 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  and  when  the  occap 
sion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  efiR>rt,  and  brave  without  tumult.  Tho 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  tnfler.  This  character  is  great, 
onginal,  and  just 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
relsome, and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gene- 
rosity and  courage. 

But  Falstafi^  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstafi^ 
how  shall  I  describe  thee  ?  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice :  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  FalstafiTis  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatter- 
mg.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  Uiis  familiarity  he  is  so  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfaihng  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  spor^  but  raise  no  envy.    It  must  be  ob- 
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■erred,  that  he  u  lUioed  with  do  enorrnau;  or 
•uigntiMiT  dunea,  Ki  Ihathii  liccnUousne!'!  is 
not  to  ofieiuiTe  but  that  it  nuj'  Ik  bornu  lut  hie 

The  TDon]  to  be  drawn  (rom  this  repreaenU- 
tion  is,  that  no  roan  ii  more  dangerous  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  tliv  power  to 
pleaae ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  lioncsty  ought 
to  think  themielnM  ufe  with  auch  a  companion, 
when  they  aee  Hearj  leduced  b;  Falslali: 
KOfO  HEI4HT  7. 

Tbia  play  haa  many  aceDci  of  higfi  dLgnitj. 
•ndmanyofeaay ■ •     f".- ->— — ---f 


^, irityof  Hal, 

nor  the  grandeur  of  Henrjr.  The  humour  of 
Pistol  it  Terr  happily  continued:  hin  che-rocler 
haa  perhapa  (MOD  the  model  of  ill  ibe  bullies  thnt 
hare  jet  appeared  on  the  EngUah  ntnee. 

The  line*  giren  to  the  chorus  hnvc  many  ad- 
mirera;  but  the  troth  is,  that  in  them  a  litllt  may 
b«  praiied,  and  much  muM  be  forjpven  :  nor  ran 
hbeeaailydiecorarod  why  the  intethgence  given 
by  the  cboroa  is  more  neceaaary  in  tbia  play, 
than  in  many  olhen  where  It  la  omitted.  The 
great  defect  ofthis  play  iatheemplJneiB  and  nar- 
Piwaea  of  the  laat  act,  which  a  very  little  dili- 
gence might  have  eaaily  aToided. 

KINO  HENRT  VI    FAST  L 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1633,  thouch  the  two  ?uccecdm^' 
parti  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  igimi^n.  That 
the  second  and  thinJ  parts  were  publixhM  H'illi- 
out  the  first,  may  b«  admitted  as  nn  wi-at  pnnil' 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitlousty  ol'Ioincd,  and 
that  the  printers  of  that  lime  gave  Ihe  public 
iboae  plays,  not  such  aa  the  anthor  dc^ienf^, 
bat  such  se  tber  could  get  them.  Thut  Ihiri  pUy 
was  written  belnre  the  two  others,  i«  uHdutirlolily 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  thai  it  waa 
written  and  jdayed  before  Benty  Uie  Fiflh,  ia 
apparent,  becauae  in  the  epilogue  there  ia  men- 
tion made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  th  e  other  parts  % 
HtHT  Iha  Slilh  in  iwmddllng  twridi  crnnn'd  klnf, 


iprelieonve  Tiewa,  and  to  draw  baa  ^iniai 
from  the  scneral  eflect  and  apirit  of  the  can» 
sition,  whuh  he  thinks  infaior  to  the  other  m-  < 
torical  plays. 

From  mere  Inferiority  nothing  can  be  infa- 
red  ;  in  the  productions  of  wit  there  wiU  be  it- 
equality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  sit,  ai 
xiTTiBtirneB  the  matter  itaelfwill  defeat  the  aitiit 
'orks  one  will  be  ths  bM 

rorst.    Ths  colours  an  But 

ling,  nor  the  attitudes  eqi»Ilygisa- 
:  pictures  of  Titian  or  KeyooUi. 
Uismmilitude  of  style,  and  heUvogeoeMUDOi 
of  sentiment,  mav  suaicieDtlT  ahow  that  a  w««k 
does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  antbsa 
But  in  these  plays  no  auch  maika  of  tfnoam- 


iliEaeJanil  bl 


WhksbsItD 

France  ia  lost  in  thia  play.  The  two  fol 
contain,  as  the  old  title  importi,  the  con 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lane 

The  second  and  third  ] 
were  printed  i 
writtni,  weknow  not,  but  i 
ia  ISOO,  and  therefore  before  the  piiblicaLion  d 
the  first  psrt:  the  fiiat  part  of  "Henry  VI.' 
bad  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  wouli 
eettunly  hare  appeared  in  ita  place  had  tho  au 


lird  parts  c 
When" 


publialu 


XINO  HEHRr  VL  FART  01 
Tba  three  parts  of  "Henry  VI."  are  bubptcI- 
•d,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  b^ng  supposititious. 
Mid  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  he  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare'a.  Mr.  Theobald'a  sus- 
l^cion  arises  from  some  obsolete  word?  ;  but  the 
[diraaeolagy  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  ntyle, 
and  nngle  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  1  suppose 
bim  to  judge  upon  deeper  principles  uid  mote 


Of  every  author's 
and  one  wil'  '    - 


he  haurei 


ispeare^  Theae  pb^ 
rd  to  charactera  aad  » 


Shaksj 

;onBidered  without  regai 
eidents,  merely 
happily  conceivi 

than  those  of  "K-moJi ,        _ 

the  tragic  scenes  of"  Henry  FV,  and  V."  I 
-  e  take  these  plays  from  Sfaakapeaie,  to  w*-^ 
isll  they  be  given  7    What  tatbta  of  that 


Having  considered  the  eridence  siTen  by  ttl 
plays  themaelvea,  and  found  it  in  UtdrlavDV^ 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corrob(»mtion  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  Tbey  are  aacribsd 
to  Shakspeare  by  the  first  editor*,  wboae  alta^ 
tation  may  be  received  in  queationa  of  fact,  bo«> 
ever  unskilfuUjIhey  supenntanded  thsir  ediliMi 
They  seem  to  be  declared  genmne  by  tba  «««• 
ofShikapeare  himself,  who  refsn  to  Uw  MC«ad 
play  in  bis  epilogue  to  "  Henrr  V."  and  an^ 
rently  connects  the  first  act  of  "Richard  ttL' 
with  the  last  of  thetbiid  paftof  "Heniy  VL" 
If  it  be  objected  that  ths  pltja  were  p«pdi^ 
and  that  therefore  he  alluded  to  Ibem  ai  wM 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  piotoi 
bility,  that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  w" 


n  testimony  it  to  be  i 


from  thoae  of  a 

an  author's  o 

by  speculstiv 

longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  aacoBd  ttl 
best  Tho  truth  is,  that  the^hare  not  soficiMt 
variety  of  action,  for  the  inadenta  are  too  oAm 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  charactcn 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Benrr  and  kit 
Iward,  the  duke  of  GluumHi^ 
Warwick,  are  very  atrofv!?  ■■■ 
distinctly  pain  ted. 

The  old  copiea  of  the  two  latter  part*  rf 
"  Henry  VI."  and  of  "  Henry  V."  at*  M  «•• 
parentty  imperfect  and  motjlated,  that  tfaaiata 
no  reaaon  for  suppoong  them  6ie  Gnt  diaaAl 
of  Shakspeare.  I  am  mdined  to  beliera  MM 
copies  taken  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  iim^ 
during  the  repreaenlslion,  what  the  tin*  waW 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  eon»i  of  bia  oi^ 
noDS  at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  vriisa  ll 
had  by  this  method  formed  s(Hiiething  lika  • 
pUy,  aent  it  to  the  printer. 

Kino  RICHARD  m. 


it  haa  not  haj^Moed  to  lum  i 


SHAKSPEARE^  PLAYS. 


Md  mosl,  when  pr>i«e  u  not  most  iaatrrec 
t  this  pinj  hu  aceaes  noble  in  Ihetnaelvct 
TBTj  well  contrived  lo  ^.trikc  in  ihe  cxhilii 
onnoL  be  denied.  But  Bome  parts  are  tri 
,  other)  shocking,  and  some  improbsble. 
IKTB  nothing  to  add  lo 


B  pnppel-playi,  in  which  1  have  >een  |}i 
I  very  luiiily  belaboured  by  Punch,  wbiin 
il  to  Efe  the  legilimate  lucceuor  of  ihs  ol 


KINO  HENRT  Vin. 

«  plm  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth  "  if  one  o 
whic^  still  keep  posaession  ofthe  stage  In 
plmdoui  of  ila  pageantry.  The  coronBtii.n 
I  forty  yean  ago,  drew  the  people  logetiiu 
lltituileB  for  a  great  part  of  the  winU'i 
pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  pl<ir 
moek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distreBs  '». 
UIDB  have  furnished  some  scenes,  whbcl 
be  justly  numbered  among  Ihe  greatt^i 
I  J  tragedy.  But  Ihe  genius  of  Shi  h- 
t  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Kathatiii^', 
Other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  ami 


t  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  nl 
ibe  two  parts  of  "Henrv  the  Fourth," 
Banrr  the  Fifth,"  «re  among  the  happitsl 
— ■     ■  ■.ionB;and"KinB  John," 

■     Eighth," 
thoi,. 
would  refe 


Bid  the  Third;'  an<] 

«dlj  stand  in  the  second  clasi 


1  Holllnshed,  Shakspearc 
tan  inserted  whole  speeches  wiih  no  more 
6aa  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
ML      To  transcribe  them  into  the  Inarf  in 

•cd,  and  ihey  arB  seldom  less  penfHCUOua 
poet  than  in  the  historian. 

by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
kinment  amone  our  rude  ancestoni,  upiMi 
b(ti*itiea.  The  parish  clerks  once  ptr- 
r  at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lastt-d 
dmja,  eontaining  "The  History  of  Uie 


,   Men 


;    Ih. 
;   the   biidii 


IwIj'b  dignity  —  .  — _  . 
tf  m  Yirsilia  ;  the  patrician  and  mililar) 
UMSa  in  CoriolanUB  ;  the  plebeian  mali^- 
ind  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
IB,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
r;  and  the  various  revolutions  of  iheherij's 
I  Gil  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity. 
ia,  perhaps,  loo  much  bustle  in  the  Ant 
d  too  little  in  the  lasL 

JULIUS  CKSAR. 
I   tragedy  many  particular   passages 


onely  afi- 


lied  ;  but  I  have  never  been  s( 


Shakspean'i  pjaya;  his  adherence  lo  tk  real 
story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seenu  to  hate 

impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genini. 

ANTOPTT  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 

the  passions  always  interested.    The  coDUDoal 

hurry  of  the  actiori,  the  variety  of  inckteDlt,  aad 

the  quick  BuccesaioD  of  one  persona^  is  ui- 

other,  call  the  mind  forward  without  inunni*- 

from  the  first  act  lo  the  lasL    Buttbepowei 

of  delighting   ia   derived    piindpally  frooi    the 

frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 

''-ninine  arts,  some  of  which  are  Uio  low,  which 

lungnish  Cleopatra,  no  character  ia  very  strOD»> 

discriminated,     Upton,  who   did  not  easiij 

9S  what  he  desired  to  Hod,  has  discovered  ibet 

i  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 

iming,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 

.-  his  real  practice.    But  I  think  his  diction  not 

dislinguiihable  from  that  of  others :  the  moet 

lumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  CsBai 

makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
icribed  according  to  history,  are  jHwluced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  cars  of  disposition. 

TIMOM  OF  ATHENS, 

The  play  of"Timon"ijadomealic  tragedy, 
uid  therefore  strongly  faalens  on  the  attention 
iif  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  ia  not  much 
art,  but  tlw  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  exact.  The  cauulropbe 
affords  a  very  powerful  warning  sgainsl  ^t 
r>9lentalioua  liberality,  which  Kattera  bounty, 
Imt  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

■       'lis  traged 

rod  to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  duedib- 
;ence  ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
riise  myself  that  my  endeavours  iuall  be  much 
.pplauded. 

TITUB  AHDBomcUB. 
All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  aae 
iO  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour 
■S  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  thai  of  die 
!ther  playa,  and  there  is  an  allempl  at  regular 
penificalion,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  ii»- 
-legant,  yet  seldom  ploaiing.  The  barbarity  of 
he  spectacles,  and  the  general  roaajaere,  which 
ire  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  we  are  told  by 
were   not  ot\ly  borne,   nil 

...,„,.       ^halnpeara  wrote   »ny  nail, 

Lhough  Theobald  declana  it  incontealible,  I  see 
reason  for  believing- 

rhe  testimony  produced  at  the  beginnrng  of 
this  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shahsptare, 
ij  by  no  means  equal  lo  the  aigunieni  against 
in  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  aentjmenta,  by  which 
il  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest  Meres  h«tl 
probably  no  olher  evidence  than  that  of  a  tul*. 
rege,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  luffioent, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  ;  forall  the  plays 
uhich  were  rejected  by  the  nrst  collecloie  of 
^bakspeore's  works,  and  admitled  in  later  edi- 
tions, aitd  aaain  rejected  by  the  chtieal  ediloi^ 
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halt  ShakBpeare's  name  on  the  title,  as  wo  may 

■uppoee,  by  (hefnudulenceof  the  printeia,  wlio, 
while  there  were  jet  no  gaieties,  nor  adverliBi'- 
Inentl,  nor  any  means  of  circulating  literaTy 
inlelliaencB,  eould  uBurp  at  pli'S'ture  any  cel.>- 
biatedname.  Nor  had  Shakipearo  any  intercsr 
in  detecting  the  impoeturo,  as  none  of  his  faitii; 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  preae. 

The  chronology  of  ihis  play  does  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shaknpeire's.  If  it  had  been  wnt- 
ten  twenty-fiTe  years  in  1G14,  it  mighthivebcn 
wri[I«n  when  ShakBpearo  was  twenty-tive  yeir'^ 
old.  When  he  led  Warwicktbire  I  know  noi ; 
but  atthe  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  loo  laie 
to  By  for  deer-siealing. 

Ravenscroft,  who  in  the  teign  of  Charles  II. 
niiied  this  pUy,  and  restored  it  to  the  stattc, 
talk  OS,  in  his  preface,  from  n  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be<,f 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  waa  touchc^l 
in  difTereat  parte  by  Shakepeare,  but  written  bv 
■orae  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  Shakspeare's 
touches  very  diicemible. 


TR0ILU8  A 


0  CBESaiDA. 


Thia  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  mosi 
of  Shakspeare'i  compoaitiona,  but  it  is  doI  out 
of  those  in  which  either  the  eilent  of  hie  vicn  > 
weleiatioa  of  his  fancy  ia  fully  displayed.    A; 


then)  with  ^reat  exactness.  His  vicious  < 
ten  sometimea  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  fnr 
both  Creauda  and  Pandarua  are  detested  aiiil 
contemned.  The  *omic  charactcts  seem  lo 
have  been  the  favouriles  of  the  writer ;  they  art; 
of  Ibe  superficial  kind,  and  eihihil  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  Ihcy  are  copiously  filieil, 
and  powerfully  impresred. 

Shskapeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  thi' 
sreater  part  the  old  book  of  Cailon,  which  vi<s 
uien  very  popular :  but  the  character  of  Tber- 
titea,  of  whidi  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  thii  play  was  written  after  Chspuian  had 
pobliihed  his  version  of  Homer 

CTMBEUKE. 

This  tday  has  nianyju9t9entimenIa,some  nn- 
twal  diaWucB,  and  some  pleaain?  scenes,  btil 
they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incari- 
gniity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
ahBUrdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  iKi' 
names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  [lii> 
impossibility  of  the  eventa  in  any  system  of  lifi', 
wore  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
beulily,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection, 
■nd  t(x>  gross  for  aggravation. 


The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated amongthe  dramasofSbakspearei  There 
is  perhapa  no  nlay  which  keeps  the  attention  nc 
•trongly  fixed;  which  so  much  agitates  our 
HBUons  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  an- 
Ful  involutiona  of  distinct  interests,  the  strikir^n 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
cEtanges  of  fortune,  and  the  quick 


the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  actioil,  and  Kara 
aline  whichdoea  not  conduce  to  the  pn^reas  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  ia  the  current  of  lb* 
poet's  imapination,  that  the  mind  which  ocm 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irreaiatibij  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  i-ev^  coo- 
duct,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  ii  rcpr—anlaj 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  Tulguly  n- 
ceived  as  true.  And,  pertiapa,  if  m  tnro  oar 
thought!  upon  the  barbarity  and  igDatanca  rf 
the  si;e  to  which  this  story  is  refernd,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimala 
Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  reeisnation  of  do- 
minion on  Bocb  conditions,  would  be  jet  ena- 
ble, if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Quinea  or  Hi- 
dajrascar.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  by  the  mentioa 
of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  nt  the  idea  of 
limes  more  civiliied,  and  of  Ufe  regulated  bj 
softer  manners;  and  the  truth  ia,  ttiKt  Ibou^  M 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  ao  BiiiiDtely  d» 
scribes,  the  charactera  of  men,  he  commonly 
neglects  and  confounds  the  cbsjactera  of  u^ 
by  mingling  customs,  ancient  and  modBm,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign. 

Mj  learned  friend  Mr.  WaitDO,  who  has  in 
"The  Adventurer"  very  minutely  criticiaad  this 
play,  remarks,  that  the  instances  of  cneltj  are 
too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  interrention 
of  Edmund  destroys  the  simnlicity  of  the  itory. 
These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  M 
repealing,  that  the  cruelly  of  the  danghtena 
an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  added 
little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  seriea  by  dia- 
logue and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
gize with  equal  plausibility  for  the  eitniaioBof 
GloBter'a  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  tt 
be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  nchas 
must  always  compel  the  mind  to  rdiere  iti  dia- 
tress  by  increduhty.  Yet  let  it  be  lomembaot, 
that  our  author  well  knew  what  would  plaan 
the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  arnpli- 
eity  of  thu  action,  ia  abundantly  recompensed  by 
the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which  bt 
is  made  to  co-operale  with  the  chief  dcaign,  sad 
'■—  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  god- 


this  conduct  is  justified  by  "lis 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  ginn;  Cad*- 
lia  success  and  happiness  in  hia  alteratian,  aad 
declares,  that  in  his  opinion  lAelnife^tMW 
half  ill  btmdy.  Dennis  has  remarked,  wbMhsr 
juBtlj'  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  fiiTouraUe  ■*■ 
ceplion  of  "Cato"  thi  toun  wo.  poiaouJ  wtk 
muehfalie  and  abominablt  criltcitm,  and  that  »• 


prosper,  and  the  virtuous  i 

less  be  good,  because  it  ia    ^ , 

"  the  common  eventa  of  human  life :  bat  tpta 

reasonable  beinga  naturally  love  jtulic^  I 

cannot  easily  be  pr ■'-^  .1.-..1--  .. ^- 
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makes  a  play  worse ;  or  that,  if  other 
tueieUencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  al- 
ways rise  better  pleased  from  the  final  triumph 
«l  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  firom  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
lind  with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen- 
istioiis  could '  add  any  thing  to  the  general  suf- 
ftsge^  I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so 
sboeked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not 
wlwdier  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
•osnes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics 
emeeming  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether 
te  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
BHndf  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
«l  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious 
flidcy  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particular 
ysflsages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
piinuury  source  of  his  distress,  and  Uiat  the  loss 
•I  loyalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
■iborainate  evil.  He  observes,  with  great  just- 
Mss,  that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
fittie,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  mjured  fa- 
ther than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Bdmond,  which  is  derived,  I  thmk,  from  Sidney, 
ii  taken  orisinally  from  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth, 
whom  HolUnshed  generally  copied :  but  per- 
httfm  immediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad. 
Mj  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  was  pos- 
tsnor  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
ipesre's  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
doronide ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
■one  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear's 
■Hiiness,  but  aid  not  array  it  in  circumstances. 
Tiie  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something  to  the 
UsIoiT,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
•fdded  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  nM>re  must  have  occured  if  he  had  seen 
ttakspeare. 

aOMEO  AI>n)  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
Mfiior's  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
Mid  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  impor- 
toatythe  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting,  and 
Mm  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with  such 
MDabiiity,  at  least  with  such  congruity  to  popu- 
tv  opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  re- 
Mesent  the  airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance. 
ma,  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
•iiifly  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
flMdispeare,  that  **he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
•■tio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
kiUed  by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him  *'  no  such 
tonidaDle  person  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
through  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
to  the  poet  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he 
inquest  of  truth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
re^rd  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
dM  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
fonmsly  understood.  Mercutio's  wit,  gayety, 
tad  courage,  will  always  procure  him  friends  that 
wii|hhim  a  longer  life ;  but  bis  death  is  not  ore- 
dpttated,  he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  nim 
hk  the  construction  of  the  play ;  nor  do  I  doubt 


the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued  his 
existence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  hu- 
mour, but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  subtility 
of  distinction,  drawn  her  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusty  and 
dishonest 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations.  His  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  have  a  ccneeit  left  them  tn  thtir 
misery,  a  misertUfle  conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha- 
racterised, each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet"  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  lonff 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solemnity  ;  with  mer- 
riment, that  includes  judicious  and  instructive 
observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversa- 
tion. The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  person- 
age produces  the  effect  intended,  from  the  ap- 
Earation  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood  with 
error,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that  exposes  affec- 
tation to  just  contempt 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent  After  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death 
is  at  last  effectea  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient 
of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
witn  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
regard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  tlie  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  hann- 
I  less,  and  the  pious. 
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OTHELLO. 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselres 
■o  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illustra- 
tion. The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnani- 
mous, artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  m  his 
oonfidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  revenjre :  the 
oool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
•nbtle  in  nis  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance :  the  sofl  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
■ait,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare's 
■kill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
■eek  in  any  modern  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor^s  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  employs  to  in- 
flame him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himsel^^  that  he  is  a  man  not  easily  jealouSy  vet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  nnd 
him  perplexed  in  tke  extreme, 

Tnere  is  always   danger,   lest  wickedness, 
eonjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 
though  it  misses   of  approbation;   but 


the  character  of  lago  is  so  condoctad,  that  ht 
is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hatad  aad 
despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would 
be  very  conspicuous  in  any  other  pieos,  not  only 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Ca«io  ■ 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  mined  oaly  by 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insinwoi 
invitation.  Roderigo's  suspidoos  credulity,  aad 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  SM 

Practised  upon  him,  and  which  by  persaaaoa 
e  suflers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  stronff  pidws 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  Mires  ts 
a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  JEmilia  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  oast  efi 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  tM 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ars 
busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regu- 
larly promoting  the  progression  of  the  stoiy; 
and  the  narrative  in  ttie  end,  though  it  tells  Mt 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necesaaiy  to  pn* 
dace  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  v^ 
ceding  incidents  been  occasionally  related,  wn 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most 
exact  and  scrupolous  regularity. 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  exposed  to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
some  apolo^  cannot  but  be  necessary ;  for  few 
would  wilhngly  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
volumes,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the 
bookseller  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which 
the  only  use  must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
in  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  lixe  our  proposal,  is  uncom- 
mon, and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense ;  it  being  intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inters 
epersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be 
supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  regard  firom  the  learned  and 


the  studious,  that  it  excels  any  library  that  wtt 
ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the  vahie  u 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  coBtsini : 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  el 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Tba- 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  mty 
not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a 
general  idea,  at  once  majg^nificent  and  confined; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  many  nations,  colled- 
ed  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  diaoonrerejl 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  cni* 
osity,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  fiunittes^  sod 
brought  hitner  from  every  part,  aa  to  tiie  iai> 
vers^  receptacle  of  leamm^ 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  eflect  of  this  aoeeinC 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  shoaU 
be  inclined  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  sf 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tribotssf 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature^  to  tint 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  grai- 
ned with  incessant  searches  and  immense  eiE» 
pense,  and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  tiaib 
and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  msoy 
others  of  their  rank  employ  in  the  punoit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratifiofiet 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  eveiy  na% 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  community,  must  allow  thM 
the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  ai* 
troduced  amongst  us  authora  not  hitherto  wdl 
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■own,  mnd  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
kair  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
a  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  pre- 
•r  books  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  lux- 
■y,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
OBversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
i  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
ing  to  hope ;  hut  shall  make  no  scruple 
rt,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 

■  tfaia  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
lie  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
bat  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
WD  a^  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
?abricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
•rly  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

BM  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  nu- 
MTOUB ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
■operly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
nd  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
fbich  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
^eeted  to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
■ly  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
!very  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
if  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
MSB  cleared,  discussing  questions  which  have 
dready  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of 
iterature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
ivary  man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
here  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
rained  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
bose  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
mbliahed,  and  of  which  the  world  uierefore  will 
'clbse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
Mwared  as  any  enormous  violation  of  iustice ; 
or,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
loiBnce,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
ibfeuiiii  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and 
io  nlUQr  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
njj  great,  would  be  to  deny  tliem  the  reve- 
woe  which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
vhom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the 
ittde,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
ndMut  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
le  iDealt  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
lii  feason,  or  his  wit 

Fkom  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
■g  reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
MB  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
berefbre  that  booa  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
Murd,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 

■  OM  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
ogDe  of  the  Harleian  library  will  copiously  af- 
Mhim. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance 
0  tlioee  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the 
tmdj  of  fiterary  histoij,  and  who  think  the  in- 
dlectaal  revolutions  of  the  world  more  worthy 
if  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
ha  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
mi  the  tail  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
fitfi  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
bifar  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
MOgpess  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
MiCioii,  and  theu*  gradual  decline,  or  sudden 
OBUictioa;  those  t^t  amuse  themselves  with 
— if  fc  iug  the  difierent  periods  of  human  know- 
life^  and  obeerve  how  darkness  and  light  suc- 


ceed each  other ;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  loBt  amidst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those  who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  hat 
been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata^ 
logue  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1462,  to  the  pro- 
sent  time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  m  Lithuania,  Bo* 
hemia,  Finlsnd,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex* 
pectations  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per^ 
secution  that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera* 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  anti- 
ouity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem 
tnan  accuracy. 

HistoiT  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  most 
efi5icacious  instruction  is  received ;  nor  vrill  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  afiairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
c^  reU^on  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  sects 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church :  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  of 
its  founder  and  its  members:  those  who  have 
deduced  in  every  country  tne  succession  of 
bishops,  and  those  who  nave  employed  their 
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abilitiet  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular 
■ainta,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reigns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 
even  tne  memorials  of  single  families,  the  lives 
of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

Tne  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
■ury,  their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  mteresting,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 
present  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  onl^  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
GK>thic  antiquities  and  Runic  mscriptions ;  which 
at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
memories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  nor  did  they 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  reposited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain ;  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  wiUiout  their  his- 
toriana. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  re^rd  to 
the  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  afUr  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected ;  and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
diligence  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
of  Britain,  the  narratives  of  single  reigns,  and 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pographical histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  beffins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charies  the 
First,  ana  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
iiimiah  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  number  of 


volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which  wen 
published  by  either  party ;  and  Buch  is  the  care 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives and  attendants,  geography  and  chronology: 
of  geography,  the  b^t  writers  and  d^neatois 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  acconcy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chroiM^ 
logy  may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  iriio 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  tiie  p^ 
riods  of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  be 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  and  travels,  whick 
may  be  read  here  in  the  Latin,  English^  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  laws  of  difierent  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  colleetion,  been  jusdy 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  varioos 
communities  of  the  world  are  eovemed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  far 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  have  oeea 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place^  who 
have  examined  the  difierent  species  of  snimsli, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  pr> 
perties  and  instincts ;  or  who  have  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  treated  on  its  difierent 
stmta,  and  analyzed  its  metals ;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specular 
tions,  and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  not 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  hj 
so  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  thor 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  the 
common  purposes  oi  life;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  archi- 
tecture, and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  fooad 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de> 
spised  by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writers  on 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  litfeiataie 
vrill  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editions  littlt 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who* 
great  employment  has  been  the  coUatioa  d 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jensen,  Spin,  Sweynhcitf 
and  Pannartz,  but  the  most  accurate  hkeini* 
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A  beautiful  of  Colinaeus,  the  Junte,  Plantin, 
Idna,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
ntariea  and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
itors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the 
istrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
tmnpts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
•e  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Greek 
Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
Bir  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their 
reoves,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
nalup,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
plain  anj  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
their  corns. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to 
i  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  htera- 
ra^  imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
lUi  ao  great  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
■di  industry  to  make  them  understood  :  such 
tn  Philelpnus  and  Politian,  Scaliger  and 
lelianan,  and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Both ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  ^s 
mrj,  together  with  the  De/icice,  or  collections 
all  nations. 

Fating  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
anot  be  wondered  that  those  who  have  so 
neh  esteemed  the  one,  ha^^  paid  an  equal  re- 
id  to  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  easily 
Mgined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
iis  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but,  surely,  the 
pectation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
I  is  informed  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
OQsand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido, 
e  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
ni].  Hollar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny,  and 
ber  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 
There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original 
awings,  of  which  tnree  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
adar  mention  :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
n  of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
0  aecond,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
M,  of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Ignatius :  all  paint- 
i  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  in  their  proper 
loon. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
oceiTed  from  this  account,  however  imperfect, 
t  die  rariety  of  subjects  must  engage  tne  curi- 
ifey  of  men  of  different  studies,  inclinations,  and 
nplojrments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
li  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
pell  on  the  decorations  and  embcTiishments 
hbh  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
Ofwed  upon  it ;  yet,  since  the  compiler  of  the 
hoanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
'  elegance  bilow  his  observation,  it  may  not  be 
ifvoper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  hbrary, 
shape,  excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  num- 
ar  and  excellence,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
domes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
tr  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
m  public  curiosity ;  that  it  wilFbe  purchased  as 
leeord  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
Be  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 
The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  pur- 
tiser  of  this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
me  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
lent,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
mutkg  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The 
da  or  Vossius's  collection  into  a  foreign  coun- 
7,  is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters; 
M  if  this  effort  for  the  prevention  of  another 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disadran 
to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly 
fortune  m  the  cause  of  learning. 


his 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  CATALOOUB  OF  TBS  BARLBIAM  UBBAftT 

Vol.  m. 

Haviko  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodi^ous  coUeo> 
tion  accumulated  in  the  Harleian  hbrary,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  haa  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  offer  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct. 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  represented  by  the  Dooksellers  as 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  a  paper  pul^ 
lished  in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their  mercenary, 
have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to  allege,  that,  if  I 
could  afibrd  a  very  large  price  for  Uie  library,  I 
might  therefore  afford  to  give  away  the  Cata- 
logue. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed by  such  heads  as  these,  would  have  va- 
nished of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but, 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  degree  regarded  by  men  of 
more  knowledge  than  Uiemselves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ez- 

{>lained,  to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cata- 
ogue  of  tms  library,  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  learned.  It  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subiects, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  iliffer^ 
ences  of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  valuable :  and 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  punuing  thii  scheme,  be  made  in  Uterary 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  public 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur^ 
chased  by  those  who  understood  its  use.  But, 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  unpracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  more 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  safe  would 
allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  ^^atest  part ;  and, 
though  it  was  still  performed  better  than  those 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fell  much 
below  the  original  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a 
price ;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalo£ue 
was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for, 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and^  1 
therefore  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers  give 
away  ihoir  catalogues  without  any  such  precau- 
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tion,  and  that  I  ou^t  not  to  make  any  new  or 
extraordinary  demands.  But,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
conridcred,  at  how  much  greater  expense  my 
Catalogue  was  drawn  up :  and  be  remembered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalogues, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  Catalogue  will  retain  its  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 
logues of  theBarberinian  and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
second  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  three  months 
after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
sale  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco- 
vered, make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
since  the  title  of  the  least  book  may  be  as  long 
ms  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politics,  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  creat  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  witli  this  Kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  which  this  part  of 
the  caialomie  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  wnole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  the  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  ur^ed  in  my  de- 
fence the  strongest  plea,  no  less  man  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
Yolumes,  however  larffe,  or  however  closely 
printed,  the  titles  which  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
witnout  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  b  one  accusation  still  remaining,  by 
which  I  am  more  sensibly  affected,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accused  of 
ratine  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  hi^h  price. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  rarity  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
the  ftishion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
that  of  things  only  estimable  according  to  their 
use. 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  huh  irmlne  opei 
books — if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to  be 
more  fashionable  than  it  redly  is,  or  idly  ksptd 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extmgmahed,  1  koov 
not  why  1  should  be  persecuted  with  damoiir 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  snfier  by  mj 
mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  tboM  boob 
which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  cnar^  me  with  oskkig  a  %i 
prtcc,  will  explain  their  meaning,  k  moy  be  pQO> 
sible  to  give  them  an  answer  loss  geoienL  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  booksMS 
now  oflfercd,  by  that  at  which  they  wore  boMfat 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  itdiimnisnsd 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  com- 
pare  it  with  the  demands  of  other  booksetten^ 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  hand^ 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  li 
confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  otij  t 
price  higher  than  they  are  inclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  m> 
tleman  will  receive  an  account  of  the  price  mm 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  infr- 
gincd  that  they  will  be  willing,  siaee  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggeiate  the  pries: 
and  1  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  bsei 
influenced  by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  thsf 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  of  sale,  to  exauuiis 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  thisy  will  fiad 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  ropraaenled. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON   THE    ORIGIN    AND    IMPOETAKCB    OF    iMAU 
TRACTS   AND   FUOITITB    PIBCBS. 


Written  for  the  Introduction  to  ike 
Mieeellany, 

Though  the  scheme  of  the  following  Miseri- 
lany  is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  suficisBl 
to  explain  it :  and  though  several  ooUectioMlnfS 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plane,  as  to  tki 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  uA 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  :  we  beiog 
possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  for  such  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  receptisn  than 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  foitnae  to  ■Ml 
with ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  whoHy  un- 
necessary to  explain  our  intentioosi^  to  duDlay 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mi^ 
cellany  is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  s 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  inlend  ts 
msert  in  it 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  %hieh  it  is  si 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemhie  fran  tias 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fugitive  pieeeswluck 
are  occasionally  published ;  for,besiaetthegses* 
ral  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  culttvaled^  hf 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nalioiH 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  natnrd^ 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  wUea 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  oould  not 
have  been  made  pubhc  in  any  other  nlaoe. 

The  form  of  our  government,  whicn  gives  efsry 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  tM 
right  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  pobbe 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  obligea  thoee^J 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  oatioBK 
affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  H 
almost  every  man  who  demands  it,  may  be  rts* 
sonably  imagined  to  have  occasioned  inn«niei»> 
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9ts,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
trary  governments,  where  every  man 
If  in  mdolence  under  calamities,  of 
uinot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
>  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
iplain  without  danger, 
iltipiicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
of  which  every  o"®  '^^  found  oppo- 
vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
ble  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
y  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 
it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
'  reliffious  controversies  are  the  only 
'the  liberty  of  the  British  press  ;  the 
let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
thout  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
jr  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
I  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
w  to  proceed,  yet  sometimes  makes 
overies,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 

indless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
veying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
inger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
hich  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
I  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
VM,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
elves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
1  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
ition  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
id  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
'  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
r  opinions  mto  the  light ;  sometimes 
ocessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
erity. 

lerved,   that,   among  the   natives   of 
•  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
1  in  any  other  country ;  ana  doubt- 
I  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
•riety  of  writers ;    and,    where   the 
authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
orthy  of  distinction. 
B,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
merated,   have   contributed   to  make 
and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
iah  library  ;  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
h  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 
us  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
or   greater  expense ;   because  many 
8  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
U  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
a  that  of  larger  works, 
egard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
tical  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
this  form,  and  that  the  first  relations 
ttions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
lation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
stures  of  mankind,  are  deliverea  by 
y  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
the  different  sentiments  of  disputants, 
ng   the  truth  from   Hving  witnesses, 
»pying  their  representations  from  the 
therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude 
lar  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a 
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short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  wnich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generaSy  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  ofier, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets^  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recol- 
lected their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  progress  of  every  debate  :  the  vari- 
ous state  to  which  the  questions  nave  been 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  ana  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron,  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
afler  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  tnat  heats  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  cannot  be  thought  either  use- 
less or  unseasonable  ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents ;  and  thej 
have  already  been  so  Ions  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delays,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  anotner  age. 

The  practice  of  publisnine  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  has  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  amonff  us ;  and  ther^ 
fore  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  mat,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remain;  of  which  we  have  now  a 
greater  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us, 
is  generally  tnought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
rais^  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Those  who  were  first  con* 
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▼inced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, as  it  was  then  called,  propagated  their 
opinions  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor- 
tance, easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  j 
for  the  number  of  printers  was  small,  and  the 
presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vi^ance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  favour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Greenwiehy  by  the  permitsion  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts, 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employed  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  tfate  rebels  of  Devonshire ;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  oisturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
•was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfuUv,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohibited  all  presses,  but  what  should 
be  licensed  by  them ;  which  charter  is  that  hy 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  London  is 
at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  when 
liberty  again  began  to  flourish,  tlie  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  prcsrits 
were  multiplied,  and  books  were  dispcrsea ;  and, 
I  believe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  bec^an  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
bas  ever  since  gradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  peniaps,  not  in  the  style  of  tliose 
Uiat  followed  it. 

In  this  reiffn  was  erected  the  first  secret  press 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  wliich 
Ihave  found  any  certain  account.  It  v/as  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  hy  them,  as  they 
round  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitgifl  and  his  associates  in  the  ecclesiastical 

Svernment,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  seized  at 
anchester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  Kin^  James,  those 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controversy ;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical 
performances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
tiie  treatises  of  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
which  were  published  about  that  time,  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 


*  Which  begins  thus :  "  Know  je,  that  We,  consider* 
iDf  and  manifcAtiy  perceiving,  that  several  aediiiouii  and 
heretical  tiooks  or  tracts — against  the  faith  and  sound 
catboUc  do«:trine  of  holy  mother,  the  church,"  fcc. 


whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  they  were 
sold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  known  to  have 
been  a  time  of  confusion,  and  disturbance,  and 
disputes  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  writings  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  at  that 
time ;  each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  presses, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  prosc- 
Ivtes  to  every  opinion.  I  know  not  whether 
triis  may  not  properly  be  called  The  Age  of 
Pamphlets ;  for,  though  they,  perhaps,  ma3r  not 
arise  to  such  multitudes  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  ima- 
gined, they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  numerous 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  same  differences,  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted, and  the  same  political  struggles  to  have 
been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  therefore,  a  great 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  different  oc- 
casions, till  at  len^h  all  other  disputes  were 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  these  different 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  Miscellany  snail  be  compiled ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  materials  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  unden> 
takings  of  this  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hands,  without 
any  re^rd  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treated,  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  us.  who 
want  for  no  materials :  of  which  we  shall  choose 
those  we  think  best  for  the  particular  drcuin- 
stanccs  of  times  and  things,  and  most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  different  methods  which  present  them- 
selves upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamplilets  which  the  Harleian  library  exhibitB, 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  dis- 
tribute the  treatises  acccording  to  their  subjects, 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  these  wajrs  can  be 
conveniently  followed.     By  ranging  our  collec- 
tion in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  paUisfa 
those  pieces  first^  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  our  design 
mtu^t  fall  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  olh 
tain  general  regard  :  by  confining  onrsetres  for 
any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reduce  our  readers  to  one  class  ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  variety,  shall  disenst 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  diverted.  There 
is  hkewise  one  objection  of  equal  force  againit 
both  these  methods,  that  we  shall  preclude  oar* 
selves  from  the  advantage  of  any  future  disoov^ 
ries  ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble  at  ones 
all  the  pamplets  which  have  been  written  in  any 
age  or  on  any  subject 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  oor  id- 
tended  practice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  less  misoeUa- 
neous  than  ours;  and  who  declares,  that  bs 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  his  extracCi 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  oflfisred  io 
this  collection  to  the  pubUc,  will  be  introduced 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  civen  sonit 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  is> 
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I ;  notes  wiU  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
nation  of  obscure  passages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
ons ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  use 
leasure  through  the  whole  collection.    Not- 


withstanding every  subject  may  not  be  relished 
by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assured 
that  each  number  wUl  repay  his  generoui  sob- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  CONTROVERSY 


BETWEEN 


MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR,  WARBURTON, 


ON    THE   SUBJECT  OF 


MR.   POPE'S   ESSAY   ON   MAN, 


111   A   LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TOL.  lUL 


.  Urban, — ^It  would  not  be  found  useless 
learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
ad,  who  mi^t  in  some  degree  superintend 
bate,  restram  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
ill  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
the  arguments  on  each  side ;  and  who, 
ti  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
sg  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
estate. 

■  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
eiation  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  Commentary  on 
■ay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton'a  An- 
o  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
tkm  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and 
M  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
lued  to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
il  of  this  kind  necessary  for  the  information 
greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 
oag  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
id  cutting  offthe  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
Bdr.  Crousaz  will  not  suffer  to  be  long  un- 
fed, and  the  repression  of  personal  invec- 
rlnch  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
ler  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
sot  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
moDentator,  wrote  with  any  oUier  design 
tiat  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 

and  fnety. 

Warburton  has  indeed  so  much  depressed 
meter  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
he  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
■jry  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
iz's  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
rwn,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
fttion  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
ough  they  are  sometimes  introduced  with- 
eeesity  ;  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
id;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 

■  may  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  those 
link  his  criticisms  superfluous. 


In  page  35th  of  the  English  translation,  he 
exhibits  an  observation  whioi  every  writer  ought 
to  inopress  upon  his  mind,  and  which  may  aflord 
a  sufficient  apology  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers  this 
remark:  "Nothing  so  mucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
off  play»  by  which  he  flnds  his  health  impaired, 
his  family  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  da^rs,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his  pre- 
vailing inclination  an  opportunity  of  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with  other 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca- 
lamities and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  im- 
pertinent solicitations  ?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  "the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  the 
internal  and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  very  different  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  any  of 
these  gifts,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  con- 
duct by  reasonable  rules;  it  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings,  and  exalt 
our  virtues.  We  need  but  make  the  experiment 
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to  find,  that  the  greateft  pleaaures  will  arise 
from  such  endeavours. 

*<  It  is  trifling  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this 
truth,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  that 
all  efforts  produce  fatigue.  God  requires  nothing 
disproportioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advances, 
and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  he  may 
step  before  them :  this  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
reasonable emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

**  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentively  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

**  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigour,  bat 


are  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  pletsoret  iSbti 
weaken  the  attention,  and  dull  the  iuid» 
standing.** 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope^s  aiseftico, 
that  Whatever  u,  U  rights  and  I  believe  the  seme 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained :  **  A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  are  certain  and 
unvaried  truths:  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  sfaill 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  after,  in  a  degree  br 
above  his  present  comprehension.  He  that  tonf 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obeyhiai, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtaia 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  &om  en- 
joyments othis  own  procuring;  void  of  satis&o- 
tion,  weary  of  hfe,  wasted  by  empty  cares,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  w'dl  justice  and  goodness  resome 
their  empire,  and  tnat  order  be  restored  wliidi 
men  have  broken.** 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readen 
with  more  quotations,  but  ifyou  shall  inform  me 
that  a  continuation  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pas- 
sages, show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimea  ooci- 
sion  to  mistakes,  and  now  Mr.  Crousaz  was 
misled  by  his  suspidon  of  the  syitem  of  fiitality. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  sc 


PREUMINARY  DISCOURSE 


TO 


THE  LONDON   CHRONICLE, 

JANUARY  1,  1757. 


It  has  alwajrs  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  breaa  to  enlarge  our  view ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds  impediments, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teach 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  multiphed  our  en- 
cumbrances, and  the  author  of  almost  every  book 
retards  his  instructions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
forgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infection  that  has  seized  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
instead  of  falling  immediately  to  their  subjects, 
should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  design,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  pUin,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  mtend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
Dfiay  find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in  it,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 
published  gradually  in  successive  parts,  of  which 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  fitr  known  as  the 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  iL 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  public  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  alreaoy  rather 
wearied  than  satisfied,  consists  of  many  parti ; 
some  of  which  it  has  in  common  with  otner  peri- 
odical sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  itself 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  & 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci- 
dents. This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  performed.  Of  those  writers  who  hsTe 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  inteUij^e^ 
some  have  given  and  others  have  sold  their  shi* 
lities,  whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  ef 
the  parties  that  divide  us ;  and  without  a  widt 
for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  csreef 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stnbbocn  i^ 
herence  to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  «■• 
tenor  of  representation  through  all  the  natt 
tudes  of  right  and  wrong,  newier  depressed  hf 
detection,  nor  abashed  by  confiitatioii,  prouiii 
the  hourly  mcreaae  oC  infamy,  and  ready  to  botfl 
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of  all  the  contumelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
nay  bring  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their 
leal  and  ndeiity. 

With  these  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
Dumbered  ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  sufferings,  and  are  desirous  to 
■belter  ourselves  imder  the  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
femarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accounts  are  always  confused,  and  com- 
iiKNily  exaggerated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  mis- 
represent is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
rativeSp  whatever  engages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguised  by  the  embellishments  of 
fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  foi^ry,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the  Anti- 
podes, nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
reader  perceives  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  parages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy  ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affairs  of  one  week  are 
so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
afler  rariety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  we  think  that  when  we  conunit  only 
common  fiaiults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  greater  sound :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  dihgence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
which  reUkte  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments. 


must  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  ofles 
erroneous  by  misinformation  ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  pcut  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  is  the  hterary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature  ;  but  as  the  ca* 
price  of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturbeif 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  body  of  reviewert 
and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of 
competitors ;  those  who  make  no  advances  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  conteinpt  whatever  hat 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest.  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-occupy 
jud^ent  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  mther 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  ard 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
perfectly the  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  though  we  write  without  intem 
tion  to  injure,  we  shall  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  willingly  receive  it ;  if  any  lita- 
rary  anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  btf 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  coo* 
veniently  preserveo. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  caanoC 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  me  praise  of  knowledM 
and  discernment,  out  we  claim  only  that  of  dili- 
gence and  candour. 
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Katioatioit,  like  other  arts,  has  been  per- 
fected by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  any  a^  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  nvers  might  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  lakes  frequented  by  fishermen ;  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ship  that  could  endure 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of 
Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  meant 
by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  pieservwl 
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would  be  continued  lon^  amon^  their  descend- 
ants, and  that  the  possibility  of  passing  the  seas 
could  never  be  douoted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thousand 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
generations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread  to 
the  sea-shores,  there  were  always  navigators 
that  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  perhaps,  not 
willingly  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
•uch  coniectures  as  learned  men  have  offered  to 
the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conouering  Car- 
thage, put  a  stop  to  a  great  part  ot  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  commerce  was  discouraged ; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  have 
been  of  Uttle  other  use  than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  wondcrfid 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  pomt,  always  pre- 
serves the  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfi,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
nued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
and  considered  every  headland  as  unpassable 
which  ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  against  which  the 
waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoverie:?,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  the  6r8t  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  and 
southern  coast  of  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
which  struck  the  gross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  witn  terror  and  amazement  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the 
new  attempt ;  eacn  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
years  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progres- 
sion into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
must  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  pro- 
montory to  the  coarse  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
lent current  and  high  wares,  into  which  they 


durst  not  venture,  and  which  they  had  not  yet 
knowledge  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  offfirtHB 
the  land  mto  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  this  formidable 
cape,  and  sent  two  commanders,  named  John 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  in  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Bajador,  and  survey  the  coast  b^ 
nind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the 
virind.or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  theboond- 
less  deep.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  their  despair. 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  shdterea 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  tHeir  deliver- 
ance disposed  them  to  call  Puerto  Santo,  or  the 
Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  acconnt  of  thii 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  on  snore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  the^ 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroyifijg  thev 
com  and  plants,  and  were  suirered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Paeito  Santo, 
(for  authors  do  not  agree  which,)  a tUrd captain, 
called  Perello,  was  loined  to  the  two  former. 
As  they  looked  rouna  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  thev  perceived  that  it  did 
not  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  another 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  they  therefoie 
called  Madera,  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Soata 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  to 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was  the 
greatest  inconveniencyof  the  place.  But 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  hum,  and  the  heavy^ 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so 
violent 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  the 
sou  them  coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  oi  his  countrymen.  At 
last  Gilianes,  in  1433,  passed  the  dreadful  et^pt, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  and  cane 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow^ 
ing  years,  they  passed  forty- two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  virith  horses  being  set 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and  found 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked  ;  the  natives 
having  javeUns,  wounded  one  of  the  Portugnese, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  tbenu  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  great 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  SKins, 
which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  again,  in  1440, 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  sea  wohrei. 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by  Nunno  Tri»- 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strengtn  sufficient  to 
venture  upon  violence;  they  therefore  landed, 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisoners,  and  broaght 
them  to  Portu^,  with  great  conmiendatioiDi 
both  from  the  pnnce  and  the  nation. 
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BOW  began  to  please  himself  with  the 
'  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pur- 

the  conversion  of  infidels,  he  thought 
jy  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d'Aze- 
despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
and  cardinals  the  great  designs  of 
id  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
ligion.  The  pope  was  pitased  with 
thro,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
raid  be  discovered  as  far  as  India,  to- 
il India  itself,  and  granted  several  pri- 
d  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
d  built  in  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
Lffed  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
lU,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portufruese, 
r  the  censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of 
1. 

probation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
iimers  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
n  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
I  golden  regions,  which  has  been  aU 
{leat  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
a  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
dies  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
nng  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
^ese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
n  Tery  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
•  be  employed  in  the  search  after  new 

and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
already  found, 
mities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 

of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
oed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
i^ion  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
luips  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
as  more  remote.  These  undertakers 
pay  the  prince  a  fiflh  part  of  the  profit, 
I  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  tne  ar- 
t  their  own  expense. 
jr  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
1  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 

of  the  princess  household,  and  soon 
een  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
inder  the  same  commander ;  to  those 
)d  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
ihort  time  twenty -six  ships  put  to  sea 
f  whatever  fortune  shoula  present 
p0  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
ler,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
>pped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
n  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
n  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
iea,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
tants,  who  took  them  into  their  service 
le  people  of  the  isle  of  Pal  ma,  with 
jr  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
m  to  Gomera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
:pected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
ul  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
lliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
uid  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 
maries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
owever  imperfectly,  to  the  ancients ; 
confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
md  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
ners  found  Lucarot,  and  invading  it, 
d  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  the  same,)  brought  away  seventy 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himself  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  applying  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  ana  then  to  Clement  VI.  was 
by  3ie  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  the 
Canaries,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  reli^on  ;  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kings  both  of  Castile  and 
Portug^,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
ueir  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rights. 

xhe  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braouement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conouer  the  grand  Canary ;  and  having 
spent  all  tnat  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.  Massiot  had  a 
ouarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
disgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  he  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent  thither,  in  1424,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  his 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Henry's  navi- 
gators, when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
in  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  aflerwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  be^an  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gam  arose  from  the 
sale  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  ^Id  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  corned  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portugal. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  oountiy  of  the 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tents,  with- 
out any  political  institutions,  supporting  life,  with 
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yerr  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and 
miflet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having  never  seen 
the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  they 
gmzed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships  when  they 
Approached  their  coasts,  sometimes  thinking 
tnem  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  according  as 
their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered  ;  and  some- 
tiroes  conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  much  prejudice  against  a  negroes  understand- 
inff ;  who  though  he  might  well  wonder  at  the 
bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  would 
•carcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish ; 
but  having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  would  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  ot  any  means 
hj  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  together,  would  form  very  wild  notions 
concerning  its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  some 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater 
height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  clad  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
■tand  each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  ot  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traflic :  at  last  the  Por- 
tuguese laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample  ;  and  tlieir  dread  and 
amazement  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  tliem,  and  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 
destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple harmless  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had  therefore  no 
adequate  provocation  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  out  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  had  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
ple, because  they  scarcely  considered  them  aa 
distinct  from  beasts  ;  and  mdeed  the  practice  of 
all  the  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cultivate  the  south- 
ern isUuids  of  America,  proves,  that  this  opinion, 
however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest' 
and  pride  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
■teal:  they  sometime  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  ana  did  what  they  could 
to  offend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
tha  negroea  who  had  been  enslaved,  learned  the 


language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inte^ 
pret  for  their  countr^'men,  and  one  John  Fe^ 
nandez  applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  tnis  time  bi'gan  something  like  a  regulir 
traffic,  such  as  can  subsist  between  natiooi 
where  all  the  power  is  on  one  side  ;  and  a  fi^ 
tory  was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arguin,  under  the 
protection  of  a  fort  The  profit  of  this  new  trade 
was  assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdinaado 
Oomez ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method 
of  establishing  a  trade  that  is  yet  too  email  to 
engaffe  the  care  of  a  nation,  ana  can  only  be  en- 
larged by  that  attention  which  ta  beirtowed  by 
private  men  upon  private  advantage.  Goma 
continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape  Catharine, 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alphooao  Y. 
the  ardour  of  discovery  waa  somewhat  inte^ 
mitted,  and  all  commercial  enterprisea  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  he  waa  engaged 
with  various  success.  But  John  II.  who  rao- 
ceeded,  being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  extending  his  dominions  m 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  that 
of  king  uf  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Aixica. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  encooiager  of 
remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement,  patron- 
age, and  example,  distant  nations  have  been 
made  acouainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  man- 
kind has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  de> 
signs  of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare^ 
and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cru^^  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little 
propagated,  and  its  lawshave  been  outrageously 
and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption ;  to  arrogate  dominion 
without  right,  ana  practice  crueltj  without  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  his 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
sors. But  there  is  reason  to  nope  that  oat  of  so 
much  evil  good  maj  sometimes  be  produced; 
and  that  the  light  of*^  the  ^osp^  will  at  last  illo> 
minate  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow 
when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  Mves  of 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pnh 
gress  of  king  John,  who  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but  to 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  wis 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  carre 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Heniy,  the 
name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give  to  dM 
new  coast,  and  any  ouier  information,  for  those 
that  might  happen  to  follow  them ;  but  now 
they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  cross  oa 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  aims  of 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and  year  of  the 
discovery.    This   was  accounted   sufficient  t» 

Crove  their  claim  to  the  new  lands ;  which  miflllt 
.   e  pleaded  with  justice  enough  against  any  ottiv 
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fiaropeaits,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
stone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
tu  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
8.  Georgia  de  la  Mine^  a  few  degrees  north  of 
liie  line,  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
furpose  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
6r  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
ched were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
fCau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
diipe  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
f&r  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
mall  a  fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  December  11th, 
1481,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1482, 
five  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
niansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
tlie  negro  chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising; 
croond,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
M  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
ftna  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly^ aa3r8  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
eeniple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
how  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
•pootlea  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  re- 
commended their  doctrines  by  their  suflerin^  and 
Tirtnes ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts 
opon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
■ted  the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
timde^  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
troth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
dUigence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
saTares.  When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is 
■ost  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
|;aese  uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
m  which  he  mado  tlie  negro  prince  large  oners  of 
Us  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally ;  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fMt,  which  mi^ht  serve  i^  a  retreat  from  their 
conuDon  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuguese 
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might  be  alwajrs  at  hand  to  lend  hun  assist- 
ance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  admiral  intended,  after  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal^  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara^ 
mansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  per- 
ceived in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to 
interrupt  the  work.    The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumult 
and  bloodsned,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  eaifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.    He  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prince  expect- 
ed, the  delay  of  which  had  greatly  offended  hinL 
The  Portugese  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents, 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  won* 
ders  before;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
them  for  their  loudness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugaUty. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
froes.  They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
esign.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  wtiich  a  mass 
was  estabHshed  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  witn 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
obs«?ed  that  slaves  were  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  they  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  of 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  brought 
nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  farther.  They  had  sained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jalofls,  a  nation  iimabiting  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gaL  The  king  of  the  Jalofii  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side^  in 
preference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father. 
Bemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor  pru- 
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dence,  knew  that  his  station  was  invidious  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Fortu^ese,  and  retained  them  in  his  defence 
by  liberality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  king 
was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers, 
and  Bemoin  was  to  lose  his  power,  or  maintain  it 
by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  sup- 
port him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  missionaries.  Bemoin  promised  all  that 
was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a 
civil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change 
of  reli^;ion,  which  would  alienate  his  adherents, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably  esta^ 
blished,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion himself,  but  would  endeavour  the  conver- 
sion of  the  kingdom. 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delay- 
ed his  conversion  for  a  year,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful, trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent 
intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  received 
an  order  from  the  king,  commanding  them  under 
severe  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  money  would  pacify  all  resentment, 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  debts;  and  finding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
ships,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
sistance. The  effect  of  this  embassy  he  could 
not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  afler  deposed, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin, 
whence  he  took  shipping  for  Portugal,  with 
twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanity 
and  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighty  mo- 
narch who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Uie 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  king  was  touched  with  his 
affliction,  and  struck  by  his  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king  :  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  him ; 
and  havinjT  now  no  more  obstacles  from  itttsrest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptized  December  3d,  14S9, 
m  the  palace  of  the  aueen,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  John,  afler  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  negroes  signalized 
themselves  by  many  feats  of  agiUty,  far  surpass- 
ing the  newer  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
helps  or  art,  are  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty 
large  ships  were  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
with  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  ne- 


cessary for  the  erection  of  a  fort  With  this 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  number 
of  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alvarez 
the  king^s  confessor.  The  command  of  this 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  Vaz  d'Acuffna,  sur- 
named  Bisagu ;  who  soon  afler  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  put 
an  end  to  its  inconveniences  by  stabbing  Bemoin 
suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  kii^  heani  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  £d  not  attempt 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Be* 
moin  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  kindness,  be 
hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate  greater  designs. 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a  way 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  country 
by  that  gainful  commerce :  this  he  was  encou* 
raged  to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the 
Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and  which 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  exactness,  where  a  passage  round 
tlie  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently  de- 
scribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likelf 
to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  wiu 
his  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chri*. 
tian  prince  called  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  afler  Paulas 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia, 
and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of  the  African 
christians  was  confirmed  by  some  Abyssiniaaif 
who  had  travelled  into  Spun,  and  by  some  friars 
that  had  visited  the  holy  land;  and  the  king 
was  extremely  desirous  of  their  corTespondence 
and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtained, 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might 
be  found  from  the  countries  lately  discovered, 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  I486,  an 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin,  to 
desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  religion.  He 
related  that  in  the  inland  country,  tniee  hun- 
dred and  fifly  leagues  eastward  from  Bemin, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  had 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal  over 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Bemin  and  his 
neighbours,  at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadon 
to  him  with  rich  presents,  and  received  from 
him  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  cross,  wiUioat 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawful 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  but 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  wi& 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  departure  had  t 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  ail 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  wae 
among  other  princes,  one  that  was  neither  Ma^ 
hometan  nor  idolater,  but  who  seemed  to  pnh 
fees  a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  christian. 
These  informations  compared  with  each  othef^ 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  bdieved  t0 
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be  right,  that  bj  pasrinff  tip  the  river  Senegal 
bit  dominions  would  be  found.  It  was  therefore 
ordered  that  when  the  fortress  was  finished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
■ource  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
kmg  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
issrched  till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  mcs- 
■eoffers  who  were  sent  first  on  this  desi^,  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  bemg  pcr- 
tnaded  that  for  want  of  understanding  the  Ian- 
goMge  of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
nble  to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan, 
fte  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva  ;  they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Afirica;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
bat  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  order? 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 

Corvillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
aeoount  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
where  having  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  me  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
nna,  and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
hiden  wiih  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
tain upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 
Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Die^  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inquire  afler  Prester  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portugese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
men  toso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
letum.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
firom  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before ;  of  the  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the 
•eparation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  ne^oes, 
ind  of  the  three  remaining^  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  December,  1487,  and  gave  an  account  of 
voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 


of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Capo  de 
buena  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese lefl  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  reli^on.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  bau^k 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  young  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  his 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authority  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

when  they  came  to  land,  the  kins's  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re> 
quested  to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  yoonff 
son,  on  Easterday,  1 49 1 .  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
the  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at 
the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso; and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned victorious^  Dut  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates,  headed  by  one  of  the  king*8  younger 
sons :  and  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  and  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  reUffion  now  became  the  ene* 
mies  of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  hia 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
king  was  calmed ;  he  then  heard  the  cause  again, 
dec^od  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  ac- 
cusiR  with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Congo ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  fc^ies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  1492,  Columbus  made  the  darinfP 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  woria 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty. — 
He  had  ofier^  his  proposal,  and  declared  his 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  who  had 
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■lighted  him  as  «  fancifiil  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
hopes  to  perform.  Columbus  had  solicited  other 
princes,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
mdignitv ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  furnished 
him  with  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his  return, 
and  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  kin^s  presence, 
he  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  hauffhtiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  nad  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  increduUty, 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but 
dismissed  him  with  presents  and  with  honours. 


The  Portuffuese  and  Spaniarda  beome  now 
jealous  of  eaim  other's  claim  to  coantries  wfaidi 
neither  had  yet  seen :  and  the  Pope,  to  whom 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  between 
them  bv  a  Une  drawn  from  north  to  south,  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  aad 
the  Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  thit 
line  to  the  Spanianls,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  ths 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  division, 
for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at  lairt,  but  thit 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  iprant,  the  Portuguese  oob- 
tinued  their  discoveries  eastward,  and  became 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Africa  and 
the  Indies ;  but  they  seized  much  more  than  they 
could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  tM 
dominion  or  Spain,  lost  the  greater  part  of  ' 
Indian  territones. 
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Thb  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so 
generally  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus- 
tration of  its  necessity  and  aidvantages. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  famiUarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
•ex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  studies,  which  were  formerlv  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  had  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  dedicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries ;  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 

00  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 
That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 

our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
may  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
by  Its  usetolness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
hitherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there 
appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other 

01  these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with 
learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  fife. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minas 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
dily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That 
this  disposition,  when  it  becomes  inconsistent 


with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  cbedLsd, 
will  be  readily  granted;  but  since,  though  it 
may  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  it^  cannot 
wholly  be  suppressed,  it  is  surely  rational  to 
turn  it  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  that  the 
mind  shall  never  want  obiects  on  which  its  facul- 
ties may  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  impoe- 
sible,  that  this  restless  desire  of  novel^  wmck 
gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  be 
oflen  the  struggle  of  the  understanding  stairtiiif 
from  that,  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted, 
and  travelling  in  search  of  something  on  which 
it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with- 
out supposing  ea^  man  particularly  maiked  oat 
by  his  genius  for  particular  perfonnanoea,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  dasi 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  same 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  samt 
words,  or  the  exphcation  of  tne  same  sentiment^ 
the  employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, be  less  suitable  to  some  than  others ;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  and  too  obvious  for 
that  of  another:  they  may  be  such  as  some  un- 
derstandings cannot  reach,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  regard.  Eyeiy 
mind  in  ita  progress  through  the  different  atagei 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  either  flaf  with  the  la- 
bour, or  ^w  wanton  with  the  nuaUty,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  natorally 
turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Weariness 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  employmeo^ 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wandei^ 
ings  of  both.  For  Uie  faculties  which  are  too 
li^tly  burdened  with  the  biudnesa  of  the  day, 
may  with  great  propriety  add  to  it  some  otlicr 
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toqmiy ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied 
hj  a  task,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  efforts,  he 
!•  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting  himself  rather  to  easier  stu- 
pes, and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is 
•bcnre  his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with  advantage. 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  nnaatiBfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
in  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation ;  such 
as  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
c&iation,  and  fit  every  capacity ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  genius,  by  operations  of  reason ; 
and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
aopplving  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  despondence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difiiculties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
dispositions,  and  afibrd  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessarily  to  contain 
trsatises  on  aifierent  subjects.  As  it  is  drained 
for  schools,  though  for  the  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
fonng  minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
orawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
Knd  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentations  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
ittraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
Dpon  more  important  studies. 

Thrae  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
b  here  ofiered  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  oi  pleasing  by  instruction, 
ttmn  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
oar  semmaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of 
Mience,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ; 
manj  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  as  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
OMction,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
whidi  to  bo^s  is  more  difficult  than  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  mm  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
b  a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  as  too  frequently  produces 
daopair. 

Ii  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
olgection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation  ^  but  none  could  be 
feond  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
voDeous,  as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessaiy  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
tfeiy  sin^e  science  there  was  not  some  treatise 
wiitten  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  tothb  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
bo  mode  from  difierent  authors,  without  the  ne- 
tmmtj  of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
woo  not  wholly  without  success,  for  two  authors 
^Nre  foand|  whose  performances  might  be  ad- 


mitted with  littie  alteration.  But  so  widely  does 
this  plan  difier  from  all  others,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  onginal. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intend^,  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjects ;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  in  which  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

The  tiUe  has  already  declared,  that  these  vo- 
lumes are  particularl^r  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner ; 
for  the  mind  used  only  to  common  expressions, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  philosophy, 
and  may  be  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossness  of  vulgar  conception  b  avoided,  with- 
out the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  all  its 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motions 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  Hke  imperccptiblepro- 
gression,  and  proper  degrees  of  transition  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessary; 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  tms 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossoms 
of  science^  which  more  powerful  institutions 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  out  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  tnoiitry, 
therefore,  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  denrable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choice  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
Uterature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  thb  consideration  ap- 
pears in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  ready  and 
speakj  and  vmte  letters;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to 
blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind, 
however  neglected,  extend  their  importance  to 
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fiir  as  men  are  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another ;  they  are  equally  useful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  they  may  oflen 
contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently wanted  for  the  embeUishment  even  of 
learning  7 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  various  exemplifications  of 
such  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  famUiar^  the 
fo/emn,  and  the  pathetic.  That  in  the  famiUar, 
he  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
such  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  clear,  and 
calm.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 
mated oration,  it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  re- 
gulated by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  whi(£  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
ed, is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro- 
priety, justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
ffive  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
be  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
no  examvUs  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fault  of  those  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  ha]>- 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  those  without  which  life  cannot 
proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panegyrics  or  epi- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa.- 
sion  to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
any  acquaintance  with  common  affairs,  and 
stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  their  rhetoric 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geometry; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  studies 
have  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
the  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  by  slow  steps,  that  each 


proposition  may  be  fully  understood  bcfim 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpose  it  if 
not  sufficient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  is 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewise  can, 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  return  the  proper  m- 
swer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  <A  memoiy, 
not  of  understandmg ;  it  is  always  proper  to 
vary  the  words  of  Uie  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  different  {mints  of  view,  and  to 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanation  in  his  owd 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  they  ait 
improper.  By  wis  method  the  scholar  will  b^ 
come  cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  master  wiH 
know  with  certainty  the  degree  of  his  profidem^. 
Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally  rignt,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  a  precept  of  Paitiie's,  that  wfaeo 
the  student  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  some 
particular  part,  it  should  be,  for  ttiat  time,  laid 
aside,  till  new  light  shall  arise  from  subsequent 
observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completely  under- 
stood, the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  perusal  of 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Kudid  himself;  and  thai 
of  the  modem  improvers  of  geometry,  such  u 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with 

feography  and  astrofwmv  will  not  be  disputed, 
f  the  pupil  is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  largo  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  is  more  necessary  to 
,  him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  na- 
tions, on  which  their  interests  generally  depend; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  be  will  not  be 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  hit 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  Ute* 
rature  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  them; 
if  he  is  designea  for  the  arts  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  studies  afibrd  more  exten- 
sive, more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasing  scenes : 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  unpressed 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment 

In  tlie  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  itwill  be  pro- 
per to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  cau- 
tion as  in  geometry.  And  it  is  always  of  use 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  inter- 
spersing such  observations  and  narratives  as  may 
amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curioai^.  Thai, 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  reraons,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  En^iih- 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  make 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  cause 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  all  parts 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  ani- 
mate Uieir  mquiries.  Whoi  they  have  read 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommeDd  to 
them  Varenius's  Geography,  and  Gregory's  As- 
tronomy. 

IV.  ThestndyofcJbnonoIogy  and  Aulory  seems 

to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  delights  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  live  without  in- 
quiring by  what  means  every  thing  was  brought 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  some  desire  of  being 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  man- 
kind, that  have  been  ui  possession  <^  the  wodd 
before  us,  whether  they  were  better  or  wont 
tha^  ourselves ;  or  what  good  or  efil  baa  beia 
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deiifwl  to  lis  from  their  Bchemes,  practices,  and  | 
msdtutions.  These  are  inquiries  which  history 
■lone  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
utelli^ble  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
1h0  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tel ;  and  whicn  therefore  assists  the  memory 
hj  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
nowing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
meulcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
!■■  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
BUI  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  per- 
fermed,  with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  nis- 
toTf  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
Ids  life  tn  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  me- 
ttiory  will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
Tesembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
eonfosed  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very 
ffiffictilt,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
ilioiild  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
ksmed  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The 
Mudent  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc's 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  aflerwards  may, 
tor  tne  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure 
Hstvicns's  and  Isaacson's  Tables ;  and,  if  he 
■  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,Heame*s 
Dnetor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of 
Pstavtus's  Rationarium  Temporum;  and  at 
lenffth,  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  nistori- 
esl  studies,  he  may  consult  Heame's  Ductoir 
ffisloricus,  Whearo*s  Lectures,  Rawlinson's 
Directions  for  the  Study  of  History ;  and  for 
•edesiastical  history,  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
md  Fleury. 

v.  Rketoric  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
Ufffaest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
oiTiTtQe  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 
lost  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
iBoiis  examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
iits,  so  much  more  is  the  effect  of  nature  than 
flw  sflect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
Itare  bat  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
€f  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  tlie  best  writers  may  commonly  be  reduced. 
Ill  the  nse  of  this  it  is  not  proper  tKat  the  teacher 
riMmld  confine  himself  to  tne  examples  before 
bim ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
Us  papils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
flgnre,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
by  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  tne  book  or  canto  in 
iHuch  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
fliem  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
fijf^t  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

jPor  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
wmj  consult  Ctuintihan  and  Vossius's  Rhetoric  ; 
Ibe  art  of  poetry  will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu 
and  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Snays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
dison, Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Fmlectiones  Poeticae  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
fbilosophica]  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawings 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholars 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informmg  them  how  much  it  as- 
sists the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memory ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  torite  de- 
scriptions of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  mora  tulbr 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera- 
tions by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

Vil.  Logic,  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  argu- 
ments, is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attamment 
in  the  utmost  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be  endued 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages 
kept  possession  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  veiy 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  later  wn- 
ters  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  marking 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  giving 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct The  method  of  these  writers  is  here  fol- 
lowed ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any, 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  improvements 
upon  all.  This  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obser- 
vation very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  un- 
assisted by  those  lights  which  their  science  is 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  hut 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overborne  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  bv  their  prejudices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  nght,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  his 
way  when  he  shuts  his  eyes.  Against  this  cause 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made, 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  of 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas- 
sions. But  logic  may  likewise  fail  to  proouce 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  re- 
collection is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 
{>resBion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
ogic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  take 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rules  are  pre- 
served, and  when  they  are  brdten;  and  that 
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afterwards  he  read  no  authors  without  exacting 
of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
•mplificaiion,  or  breach  of  the  laws  of  reasoning. 
When  this  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  be 
thought  necessarjr  to  proceed  farther  in  the  study 
of  metiiod,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Crousaz,  Watts,  Le  Clerc,  Wolfius,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  an^  necessity  of  adding  the  peri- 
patetic logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
proceed  to  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Crackanthorp, 
and  Aristotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  o( 
God,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  natural  history  inserted  in  this  collection  ; 
which,  however,  ma^  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  in  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps ;  but  its  effects  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  philosophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunites  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  of  laying  open  the 
wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  together  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature  ;  and  in  time  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  But  how  much  soever  the  reason  may  be 
•trengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  station  m  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
united  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  he  cannot  neglect  Ethic* j  or  mora/t<y, 
tiierefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
end  with  life  itselff  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  knowled^,  and  confiim 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arguments, 
the  excellence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  by 
provinc  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  nu- 
■ery  of  all  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power ;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  oi  their  fitness  please  the  reaaoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  a^nst  the  ar- 
dour of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  ofrage,  amidst 
the  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
ooonteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewanis,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  punishment ;  and  virtue 
may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must 
denve  her  authority  from  religion. 


When  therefore  the  obligations  of  morality  an 
taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  never  be 
forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown,  that  they 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other ;  rehgioa 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason^  aad  mora- 
lity the  will  of  God.  Under  this  arude  must  be 
recommended  Tully*s  OfiSces,  Grotioa,  PiiiE»- 
dorf,  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral  and  ReligioQi 
Essays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  compoaed  for  the  on 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.  Bat  it  wu 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  something  that 
mi^ht  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  country  fot 
which  it  is  designed ;  and  therefore  a  disccmns 
has  been  added  upon  trad*  and  eonunerei^  <d 
which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  un- 
derstand at  least  the  general  principles,  as  it  if 
impossible  that  any  should  be  high  or  low  enough 
not  to  be  in  some  degree  afiectecfby  their  dedea- 
sion  or  prosperity,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what 
changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  when 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  ; — 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther. The  theory  of  trade  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  the  practice  is  often  with- 
out real  advantage  to  the  public ;  but  it  might 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its 
principles  were  better  considered  ;  and  to  excite 
that  attention  is  our  chief  design.  To  the  peru- 
sal of  this  book  may  succeed  that  of  Mun  upon 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Locke  upon 
Coin,  Davenant's  Treatises,  the  British  Mei^ 
chant,  Dictionnauv  de  Commerce,  and,  for  an 
abstract  or  compendium.  Gee,  and  an  improve- 
ment that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his  pUn. 

XI.  The  principles  of  lawt  and  rmmwmaU 
come  next  to  be  considered;  by  which  men  are 
taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  ia 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justljr  requir> 
ed.  This  knowled^^  by  pecuuar  necessity,  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  education  of  an  Eoglnh- 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  according 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  le- 
gislator, as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represen- 
tative, to  all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  boond,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  oounol  ol  the 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  uiey  are  deliberatisf 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  tiia 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  oueht  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  sucn  knowledge  u 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  as  oneof  afipea 
people,  let  him  be  directed  to  had  to  thia  inVNh 
duction,  Fortescue's  Treatises,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  GorenimeBt 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke  oo 
Government,  Zouch*s  Elementa  Juris  CivBi% 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  Parfii- 
ments,  and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  younfir  studcflii 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  heleamaits 
application ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  lua 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it  For  tUi 
purpose  a  section  is  a^ded  upon  human  f^k  m 
niannert ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  ag|ainst  the 
danger  of  indulging  his  potnonx,  of  vitiating  hi* 
hahitiy  and  depraving  his  tetiJIimtnU,  He  0  i** 
structed  in  these  pdmts  by  three  &bles,  tmo^ 
which  were  <^  the  highest  authority  in  the  a^* 
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dent  Pagan  world.  But  at  this  he  is  not  to 
FBSt ;  for  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
lie  must  diligently  study  the  Scriptures  of 
Gon. 

Soch  is  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
mitiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  too  long  delay- 
ad  in  the  present  forms  of  education.  Whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhajM  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  bekeve,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
tfanet  be  made ;  that  real  knowledge  might  be 
more  early  communicated  |  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  mjury  to  health,  to 
spend  many  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
menta,  which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is 
hurt ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  all  the  future  ages  of 
the  woild  may  find  advantage  ;  which  may  era- 


dicate or  prevent  vice,  b^  turning  to  a  better  use 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged : 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  pos- 
terity to  enjoy  those  years  which  have  hiUierto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  whica 
pursues  uie  design  of  improving  education.  If 
any  part  of  thef(3lowing  performance  shall  upoa 
trial  be  found  capable  of  amendment :  if  any 
thin^  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obuged  to  any  gentleman, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observatioiui 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  making  the 
best  use  of  their  infonnation. 
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No  expectation  is  more  fidlacious  than  that 
which  authors  form  of  the  reception  which  their 
laboun  will  find  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
any  man  pablishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
oat  believmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call, 
and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
exempt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
dtej  ukewise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reserved  their  labours  to  a  pro- 
pitiooB  conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Com^ 


The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
iafolUbOity ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
of  coofidenoe  it  may  be  properly  observed,  that 
there  was  never  from  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  sought  with 
lodh  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  mofiensive  in- 
onsCiy.  Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  long  disposed  to  accom- 
nodate  themselves  by  foreign  industry,  are  at 
last  convinced,  that  ioleness  never  will  be  rich. 
The  merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
mifiictures  are  established  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor- 
of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours. 


•  A  new  Dictionary  or  Trade  and  Commerce,  compiled 
flrem  the  Information  or  the  mo«t  eminent  Merchants, 
and  ffon  the  Works  of  the  best  Writers  on  commercial 
Iqfcjtos  In  all  Lsngnsf ,  by  Mr.  RolL    Folio,  1757. 
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erecting  mercantile  companies,  and  preparing  to 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries.  . 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet^ 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  Vind  ot  litera- 
ture. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  far  by  tne  force  of  fashion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distei- 
butions.  A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  confound ;  but  commerce,  con* 
sidered  in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulars  uncbnnecteo  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inven- 
tors of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innumerable  pro- 
jects for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  care 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  Dietianntnre  de 
Commerce^  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  otheis,  has  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information, 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  great 
qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  hae 
opportunity  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
all  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  so 
as  to  describe  from  his  own  knowled^,  or 
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on  his  own  experience.  He  most  therefore  often 
depend  upon  tne  veracity  of  others,  aa  every  man 
depends  in  common  Hfe,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
mrranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  ana  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  ports  too 
remote  for  intellieence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thotig^ht  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtfunecT;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  Of  what 
he  might  justly  expect  to  Und,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  mtended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
luiads  ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  thai 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  ratner  than  by 
conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  ocen  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  materiaUf  the 
places  f  and  the  means  of  traffic 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  what- 
ever is  bought  and  sdd,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  Income  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  tneur  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damaee  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  show  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
yered.  Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
described,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded : 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
foimed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer ;  that  a  cannon  is  cast, 
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and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  Bot  as  it  is  to  most 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  his 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  ma* 
nufacture  has  been  carried  furthest,  and  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  aso»> 
tained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  understood  all  porti^ 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  established, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  oommocfities 
are  bought  and  sokl  advantageous!]^.  This  part 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  aimoit 
all  the  remaritable  places  in  the  woiid,  with  suck 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  fso- 
ducts,  as  the  merchant  would  rec^uire,  who  being 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  coonlry,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  fer  aoer- 
chanls,  ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  means  of 
trade,  which  include  ail  the  knowledge  and  pra^ 
lice  necessary  to  ihe  skilful  and  successful  con- 
duct of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers ;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  havmg  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
acrx)mpli8hed  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  rang- 
ing particulars  under  generals,  of  bringing  the 
different  parts  of  a  transaction  together,  and  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  of  deafiac  and 
exchangee.  Let  no  man  ventore  into  kagemai- 
ness  wmle  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books;  never  let  him  imagiiie  that  any 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  eiu£le  >>"*>  to  sop- 
ply  this  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextricable  confurion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  aU  other 
studies  will  be  of  httle  avail ;  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  leain 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowled  j[e  of  the  weighis  and  tneasares 
of  different  countnes,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navi^tion,  with  which  this  book  may 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  dull  of 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  mudh  the  art  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  tne  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes are  sent;  the  customs  to  be  paid;  the 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured :  tne  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true 
rale  of  insurances.  To  this  most  be  added,  an 
acc^uaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  otbtf 
nations,  as  well  those  to  wIkhu  the  oommodities 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  theiefere 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavooring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  evenr  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  nuans  of  trade  is  wiane^  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  mide      j 
the  knowledge  extremely  difiicult    T^  mtt' 
chant  must  not  only  inform  himself  of  the  vaiiooi 
denominations  and  value  of  foreign  coins,  to- 
gether with  their  method  of  coonting  and  l^      j 
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ig;  nich  as  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and 
Tree  of  France ;  but  he  must  learn  what  is 
ore  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
inges,  the  nature  of  eurrent  paper,  the  prin- 
I  upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
w^liahed,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
i  of  trading  companies^  with  all  the  sources 
ofit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 
I  this  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
r,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
«ry  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
ommunity  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
roaecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
r  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
f  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
political  than  mercantile. 
»  ought  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
ilance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
a  exported  and  imported,*  to  examine  what 
I  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
Msly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
ifactures  or  other  interests  of  his  country,  as 
izportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
atioduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
il  in  itself,  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
t  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
Its  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
eompanies;  to  inauire  into  the  arts  which 
been  practised  by  them  to  make  them 
Mary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
ia»  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
iadining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when 
idvantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
riivals. 
la  state  of  our  coUmie*  is  always  to  be  dili- 

r  surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
they  can  afibrd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
owy  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
ar  country. 

»re  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


facturer. Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned  j 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  contmue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  dlen  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  depress 
industry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  thou^  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  Uierefore 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatist 
with  any  other  natural  history  ^  and  the  ac- 
counts 01  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrmes  of  funds,  msurances,  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessary 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  eitner  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade.     « 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  favourable 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  conmtion  of  life  cdn 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im- 
prove their  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  be 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise. 
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I  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
^y  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
it confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
ology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
mance. 

s  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
il  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
r  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 


w  an  account  of  .this  book,  see  the  Life  of  Dr. 
m,  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


dible  fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unafiTected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
I  prey  without  tears  ;  and  his  cataracts  fidl  firom 
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the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
faihtbitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  ree|ions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with 
•pontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  jgloom  or 
unceasinff  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
miiture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  Inilanced 
in  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera- 
^ty  is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exag- 
gerates over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Poi^ 
tuguese  to  their  countrymen^  oy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  a^ravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^ht,  though  the  same 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Orand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Utoman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  dissertator^  however  valuable 
ibr  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
nUdst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo*s  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propagate  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  lefl  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  loving  one  anotherf  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  tne  true  ehureh.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive:  among  those 
who  are  continually  grasping  at  aominion  over 
pouls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
ibr  the  most  enormous  villanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  but  their  errors — ^if  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  enga^^ed  in  ma»> 
■acres,  or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  mouisition, 
he  would  not  look  for  the  true  ehureh  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
•n  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion;  but  in  the 
others  has  lefl  proofs,  that  learning  and  honesty 
are  oflen  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  Ht 
has  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimooy 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
zeal,  but  little  learning,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  t 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frendi- 
men  and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that 
father  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  more 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  aeoountii 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  than 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  account 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powernilmay 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  aeeiB 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  La- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conronnity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  beueve  the  Holv 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  sat 
vation ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  sufficient  to  de- 
cide IL 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  subjects  wID 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  theae, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,  any  ai|;umeot 
shall  appear  unconvincing[,  or  description  ob- 
scure, tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhapa 
more  justly  chargeable  on  ue  trandator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  eaOed) 
^at  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whethflr 
lustifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fairly  confessed,  and 
let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  eon* 
demn  tnem. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narroir 
compass ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  m^uis  a  transU- 
tion,  but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  everr 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  oompriseoy 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  ooo- 
tinuation,  the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  in  wlHefa 
an  exact  translation  has  been  attempted;  aad 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particularly  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  bean  con- 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  wUdi  an 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  seeora 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  nairatiye,  are  ent^atf 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confession,  whoerv 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if      j 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  wil      j 
candidly  overiook  any  fiulure  of  judgment  * 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Thovob  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
■^  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
azteuive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
■le  become  rather  Burdensome  than  instructive 
!•  tke  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of 
eon^position  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
lioiifl,  precepts,  and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
haa  hitherto  thought  sepidchral  inscriptions 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  i^  is  useless  to 
ioqaire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
BUi^t  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
mg  would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
dam,  and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborate  dissertations 
npoo  Homer  ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
peema  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
muk  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph, 
ind  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providing 
Ihat  his  memoiy  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
ptnegjrric 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
MTve  to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
■todies,  EpitapM  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
nme  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ineient  structures  in  the  world,  tne  Pjrramids, 
lie  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
eWier  pride  or  ^atitude  erected :  and  the  same 
punoni  which  mcited  men  to  sucn  laborious  and 
Bzpenaiye  metl^ods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
donbtleas  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
Beans  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind^  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
■SB  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
•8  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
wmgiung  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
snmplea  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
kueriphon  on  the  tomb^  and  in  its  most  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original 
latitude  of  the  trorci,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscription  engraven  on  a 
tanA  fn  honour  of  the  person  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
ioeite  others  to  the  unitation  of  their  excellences, 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perpe- 
tuate the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  liffht,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writing  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  Uie  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtom 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  mcmument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  ivhose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  senius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never* 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric.  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  damper 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  In- 
terpreter. T'hus  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

Hie  situs  est  Pieus  Mirandalaj  cvtera  noruat 
£t  Tagus  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodea. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forvotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned,  witliout  exag- 
geration, superiatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  amont;  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Csesar  GermanicuSy  Cesar  Dadeus^  Gemumiem^ 
lUfrieus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Nbwtonus,  naturct  legibus  investigatis  hie  ou^ 
escit,  f 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessaiy  for  the  publication 
of  uieir  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories  j  and  in  the  composition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  Inay  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  affects  no  other  composi- 
tion: the  place  in  which  they  are  no#  oom- 
monly  found  restrains  them  to  a  partictdar  sir 


m  from  tho  i 


■;  by 


of  BolemDitjr,  vti  d 


difian  rrom  thtl  oT  an  elegy.  Tl 
burvLng  our  dead  either  Ln  or  DC 
perhaps  orieiQally  founded  on  g 
of  fillins  Ihe  mind  for  reljaioi 
laying  bsforo  it  the  most  aflecling  ptoof  of  lh( 
uncertalntj  of  life,  makee  it  proper  tt>  eii^ludc 
fnHD  our  Epitaphs  all  sucb  &11iihods  as  aii:  con- 
trary to  thedoctrinBiforthcpropagatiriiiiif  wliii  li 
thecburchea  are  ersited,  and  to  lheea<li„r  \^lLit1i 
thoae  who  petiue  the  monumonle  tnuai  bt'  .aiip- 
poisd  to  come  thither.  Nothins  it,  thtrulore, 
mote  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Boman  insvnii- 
tione  wluch  were  eagnrea  on  atOiiL-ii  by  tlie 
hishway,  and  composed  by  those  who  Kcnerally 
reOected  on  mortality  only  to  excite  In  thniii- 
■elree  and  others  a  quicker  reliah  of  nUui'uti', 
■nd  a  more  liuurioua  onjoyment  of  lilV,  and 
whose  reffard  for  the  dead  cxtendod  mi  fdriiic-r 
than  a  wigh  that  tht  carlh  might  bt  lii-hl  upon 
thtm. 

All  alluiioiu  to  the  heathen  mythology  nre 
therefore  abeurd,  and  all  regard  tor  the  tiena<!le!<s 
remaioi  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  super- 
•titioua.  OneofthehrBtdittinctioDaofthepii- 
mitive  christian!,  was  thurnejilect  of  lii^ntowing 
^arianda  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  r  - - 


■  revenmce  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake, 
OorowD.     It  ifl  therefore  always  witli  jndj^nu 
tion  or  contempt  that  I  read  theepitapli  im  Cnw 
ley,  a  man  whose  leammg  and  poetry  wltc  Lir 


To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  friend  mav  lie  un- 
dietuned,  and  that  the  dinnitiet  tlULt  fniourcd 
him  in  his  life^  may  watch  for  ever  found  him, 
to  preaerre  hts  tomb  Irom  nolation,  and  drive 
laerilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  him  who  be- 
lierea  the  sou!  interested  in  the  repoae  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  be  inrokos  for  its 
protection  able  to  preserve  it  To  censure  such 
axpressions  as  contrary  to  relioion,  or  ae  rcmalos 
of  heathen  saperstilion,  wotdd  tw  too  great  a 
ile^ree  of  severity.  I  condemn  them  onij  ss 
nnmslTUCtive  and  anafiectine>  as  too  luilicraun 
for  reverence  or  grief,  for  ^rtsUaciiy  uiid  a 
t«mpl«- 

That  the  deaigns  anci  decorations  of  nionu- 
menti  ought  likewise  to  be  fonoedwitti  tin'  t^Diue 
regard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  ['a]irii>t  h<' 
denied;  it  is  en  established  pnnciplv.  Ilml  all 
otnaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  prnprn^rv. 
The  lame  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  ^ruii'9  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  end  dignity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  Iwatia  fur  fioFu 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  uiiIvi-tsuI 
judj^ent,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  )iiiii«c'1f- 
noi  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  aliqurdiiv 
than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  christian 
loaple  with  tha  figure  of  Man  leuiing  a  hero 


:t  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  tliat  ei 

It  is  for  the  >ame  reason  improper  to  addlCM 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  whkk 
an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  inUjk 
duced  again  at  the  revival  of  lettei^MM  ihuA, 
amon^  many  others,  Fasseratins  suffered  to  in- 
lead  him  in  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Henry 
king  of  France,  who  was  sUbbed  by  CIcDMat 
the  monk ;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inasitei, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even  IB- 
proprieties  may  become  in  the  bands  of  a  ffiai 


In  the  moakiih  tges,  however  ignorant  and 

unpoUahed,  the  EpiUphs  were  drawn  np  with 

far  greater  prouriety  than  can  be  shown  in  tboM 

whicb  more  enlighleaed  times  have  produced. 

OnM  pn  Anlma — diLh 


was  an  address  to  the  last  d«ree  striking  tai 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  mim  tlie  rMigiiM 
then  believed,  and  awakenedin  the  reader  seell- 
mcnts  of  benevolence  for  the  deceaaed,  and  ct 
concern  far  his  own  happiness.  There  wti 
notliing  trifling  or  ludicroua,  nothing  that  did  doI 
tend  to  the  nobleat  end,  the  propagation  ctfirtj 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

Il  may  seem  very  superflnous  to  lay  it  down 
as  the  first  rule  for  writing  Eptapbij  that  tie 
name  of  the  deceased  Is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  nsr 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necewarVi 
had  not  the  practice  of  thegrestesl  wiitera  sbon 
that  it  has  not  been  sufHcientl;  regarded.  Il 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  nanies  far 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  •oaght  to  so 

Purpose,  S^ng  only  prelixetl  on  the  momnnrat 
'o  eipoae  the  absurdity  of  this  omiason,  ilit 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitapha,  which 
have  outlived  the  stones  on  i^ich  they  wm  is- 
■cribed,  would  have  contributed  to  the  infbmi*- 
''  posterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names  of 
'hom  they  celebrated, 
rawing  the  character  of  tlM  decease^ 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  observed  which  do  not 
eijaally  relate  to  other  compositions.  The  ptain 
ODght  not  to  be  general,  becauae  the  nund  m  b* 
in  Ue  extent  of  any  indefinile  idea,  and  camul 
be  affected  with  what  ■' • ^ — ' 


of  his  character,  diitinct  finoi  tt 
thousand  others  ;  his  example  can  bavs  no 
effect  upon  our  condiict,  as  we  have  nothing  i*- 
mar^sble  or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitatioB. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennins  fbrUioira 
tomb,  has  both  the  faults  last  mentitKied. 
fuDtra,  hn 


Irom  it ;  he  neither  c -  — / 

for  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  noris  irutnictW 
r  what  methods  this  boasteirri 

Though  a  lepnlclual  inacriptiui  ii 


d  reputation  ia  lets 
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rric,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  his- 
npartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be 
nth  regard  to  truth.  No  roan  ought  to 
Mnded  for  virtues  which  he  never  pos- 
ut  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
|uire  after  them  in  other  places;  the 
nta  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  per- 
the  memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
of  virtue.    Ob  the  tomb  of  Maecenas  his 

sot  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munifi- 
vt  ia  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
iment  of  Augustus. 

stt  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue ; 
R'ted  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
df  mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  there- 
r  admit  of  many  imitators.    He  that  has 

his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
I  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
ation  of  a  very  small  number ;  but  he 
repelled  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
1  to  free  himself  from  distress  at  the  ex- 
hSm  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
pie,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
M  of  resolution. 

I  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
ik  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  roan  whose 
are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per- 
16  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
o  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
ty in  human  life : 

9  4  ^P*^  towa  ftovif  -nf  vta^art  ^ovXi|y 
t  fiy  (Wfiart  nrv  th^  t^cvBt^t^w* 

lo,  giMB  tolo  fuit  olim  eorpore  gerya, 
pan  mme  etiam  libera /acta  fmt. 


**  Zonmoy  who  In  her  life  could  only  have  her  bodv  en- 
tflaved,  now  finds  her  body  likewlee  set  at  liberty.'** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  con- 
stancy, and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  pressing  afflictions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  we  be- 
hold, and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  "  The 
poor  cease  from  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be 
at  rest." 

The  other  is  upon  Epictetus,  the  stoic  philo- 
sopher : 

AtfvXof  Bv'iicnTref  ycvo/nyv,  icai  cwfi*  OMnnypof, 

Servut  EpictettUf  mutilahu  corpore^xi 
Pauperieque  IruSy  euraque  pnma  Deum, 

**  Epictetua^  who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple, 

EK>r  as  the  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  ilia  favourite  of 
eaven." 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyric, and  the  most  im]3ortant  instruction.  We 
may  learn  froro  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery ;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  found  ao  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  b^  it,  not  t9  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  curcumstances,  in 
rouinfi*  an  estimate  of  his  real  valae,  since  Epic- 
tetus, Uie  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  ■tave,  waa 
the  fiiToarite  of  Heaven. 


PREFACE* 


ON  BOLTON'S  USE  AND  IMITATION  OF  THE  MODERNS  IN 
HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 


11R8T  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  TEAR  1760* 


Sfw  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
le  Lost,**  having  broke  through  the 
th  which  the  unpopularity  of  the  au- 
a  time,  obscured  it,  has  attracted  the 
idmiration  of  mankind ;  who  have  en- 
d  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
^y  lavish  praises  and  boundless  venera- 

to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expected,  that  the  ele- 
nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  sentiments, 
;able  style,  points  out  the  author  of  Lauder*s 
id  Poestcript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  plume 
fitk  Ais  feathera,  who  appears  so  little  to  have 
Ua  aaeistance  ;  an  assistance  which  I  am  per> 
mid  never  have  been  communicated,  had  there 
Bast  Buspkton  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been 
nam  of  convening  to  the  world  in  these  sheets." 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plariaritm 
f^aintt  lum  hy  Mr.  Lauder ,  and  Lauaer  Atm- 
cted  of  several  forgeries  and  gross  impost- 
Upublie.  By  John  Douglas^  M.  A.  Rector  of 
neUmtine,  Salop.  8to.  1761,  p.  T7. 


tion.  There  seenui  to  have  aziseii  a  oontest. 
among  men  of  ^nius  and  literature^  who  should 
most  advance  its  hononr,  or  best  distinguieh  its 
beauties.  Some  have  revised  editions,  others 
have  pobliahed  commentaries,  and  all  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  particolar  studies,  in 
some  degree,  sabservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius,  in  the  constmctioa  of  hk 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  risings 
perhaps  f9bm  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation 
rests  m  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  throi^h  all 
its  varieties,  to  the  simplicitv  of  its  first  pwn ;  to 
find  what  was  first  projectea,  whence  the  scheme 
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was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assist- 
ance it  was  executed,  and  from  wnat  stores  the 
materials  were  collected,  whetlier  its  founder  due 
them  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildinj^  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  diligence  that  it  deserves.  Several  critics 
have  ofl^red  their  conjectures;  but  none  have 
much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  thenu 
Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us  without  proof,  that  the  first 
hint  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  AdavMy  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce, 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called 
//  Paradito  Perto;  and*  Mr.  Peck,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  may  possibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
stand  without  sufficient  proof,  it  must  be  ffranted, 
likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  fiilse  |  at 
least  they  cannot  preclude  any  other  opinion, 
which  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  resistless 
evidence,  to  be  better  rounded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroverted 
tradition,  that  the  ''Paradise  Lost**  was  at  first 
a  Tra^ediff  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  tlie 
first  hmt  is  properly  to  be  soughL  In  a  manu- 
■cript,  published  from  Milton*8  own  hand,  among 
a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is,  ''Adam 
unparadised,"  or  "Adam  in  E^e;*'  and  this, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  df 
this  great  poem.  As  it  is  observable  that  all 
these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  tlie 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more  than 
a  memonal  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  writer  thouffht  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  nad  observed  that 
"  Adam  in  Eixile'*  was  named  amon^t  them,  I 
doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  oii^al  of  that 
trafi;edy,  I  should  disclose  tne  genume  source  of 
"Paradise  LosL"  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed  ^  for,  having  procured  the  Adamut 
JBxui  of  Grotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  stamina  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  work, 
I  wM  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  eoUateral  rdaiionSf  which  it  might  be  su{> 
posed  to  have  contracted;  in  its  progress  to  mo- 
turity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judernent  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely 
menectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  Aill  conviction,  that  in 
questions  ot  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mts- 
talun,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  in  giving  admission 
to  the  specimens  in  favour  of  this  argument; 
and  his  impartialUy  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ed> 
trmtt  from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  everjr  pretence 
for  cavil,  a  /t«f  of  the  authors  cjuoted  in  the  fol- 
lowing Ettay,  with  their  respective  datUf  in  com- 
parison with  the  date  of  "Paradise  Lost" 


•  New  Memobv  of  Mr.  John  MUton.    By  Francis 
Peck.  4C0. 1740,  p.  S3. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  dM 
splendid  Edition  of  "  Paradise  Loet,"  so  k«( 

Cnised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my 
ds ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  little  use, 
that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  weald 
be  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  have 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  tbst  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  oAe  passage  at  the  ooo- 
elusion  of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

"  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  daughter,"  layi 
the  Editor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  is 
Aueust,  1727,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age.  She 
hacf  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  wii 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  tixhf,  and 
weak  and  ir^nn.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  geei. 
pUunj  sensihle  woman,  and  has  confirmed  severu 
particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  of 
some  others,  which  she  had  often  heard  from  her 
mother."  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probability,  Milton's  whole 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live 
only  m  his  writings.  And  such  b  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  grand-daughter  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  huaband,  kept  a  little 
chandler's  or  fijocer's  shop,  for  their  subsisteDce, 
lately  at  the  Tower  Holloway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Highgate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  Church." 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  questioD- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  di^ 
nity  of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  EnglMb 
nation,  and  the  fflory  of  human  nature,  reqoin 
— that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. — ^In  an  age  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  bonoar  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  diffbied 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  tiaos- 
lations.  and  iUustrated  by  commentaries;  iotn 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  foUiei, 
has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  charity  r* 
it  ma^  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  hrinf 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  lonser  suffered  to 
languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  9ie  power  of  i 
ffreat  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whose  nsnit 
Siey  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claim  some  kind  of  supeiiority  to  entj 
other  nation  of  the  earth ;  that  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  wheo  efsiy  odw 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  oblite> 
rated ;  to  reward  him— not  with  pictnrss,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  conte—P^i 
bat— with  tokens  of  ^titude,  w^ich  be,  peHisps, 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  tiis  i^ 

Sird  of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  BUisiy,Js 
ose  who  refuse  Uieir  names  to  no  other  scheos 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwdcome,  that  a  fn^ 
eeriptwn  is  proposed,  for  relieving,  in  the  bngsof 
of  age,  the  pains  of  disease,  and  the  oontHipt 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  ci 
"Paradise Lost"  Nor  can  it  be  questioned, thst 
if  I,  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilo*  ci 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  post«itft 
the  desij^  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  tfast^ 
whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  distwiffVI 
his  excellences,  and  extenoing  hisreputatiaa 
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VINDICATION  OP  MILTON. 


BiH, — CAHDamt  and  teodemeu  aie  in  tnj  n]>- 
tiDO,  and  oo  dl  occanniis,  eminently  amiable  ; 
bat  when  thej  aie  (buad  in  an  adveraary,  and 
found  M  preralent,  aa  lo  overpower  that  leal 
which  hia  cuiae  excites,  and  that  heat  which  aa- 
toraUy  inenaMa  in  the  prosecution  of 

and  which  may  be  in  " 

by  Iha  lo*e  of  truth,  t 
pwticillai  adnutogea 


I  will  not  ao  lor  diBsemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  Cialt,  as  not  to  confesa  that  m;  wish  was  to 
have  pasaed  undetected  ;  bkit  since  it  bae  been 
■ny  foltane  to  &il  in  my  original  design,  lo  haie 

d.  and 
le  which  beimn  to  gather  on  the  aplen- 
4oar  of  Milton  totally  dispersed,  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleriatioa  of  my  pun,  that  I  hale 
bam  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
adraHtagQa  with  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  conquest  without  the  inao- 
lenoe  of  triumph. 

It  wu  one  of  the  maxima  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  picaa  opon  ■  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 

ewBM  tiuj  knew  the  dancer  was  only  in  oppos- 
iag.  The  ciTilily  with  which  jfou  have  thought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  incontpstible 
superiority,  has  inclined  mii  to  make  jour  vic- 
torj  complete  without  any  further  struggle,  and 
not  only  pubiicly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
tb*  cba^  which  you  have  Litlwrto  advanced, 


have  made  in  those  authors,  which  yon 
ho  ire  not  yel  had  opportunity  to  eiamine. 

On  the  eincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
feesion  I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  futun 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannol  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  ihev  whom  my  ofience  has  aTienated 
from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenuitv  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  aU 
that  can  be  done  m  reparation  of  my  former  in* 
juries  to  Milton,  lo  Imlh,  and  lo  mankind,  and 
inlreal  that  those  who  shall  continue  implacable^ 
wjl  eiamine  their  own  heatla,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equd 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acta  of  alonemenL* 

PASSAOES    INTERFOLATED    IH    MA8ENIU8. 
The  word  Panddtnontiim  in  the  marginal  nolei 
of  Book  I.    Eaaay,  page  10. 

CiTiTioH  VI.  Eaaay,  page  38. 

AilnuitipsadDlo,maJumque(heiiI  longadoleadi 
Maleries!  et  triate  nefas  1 )  vesana  momordit 
Tanli  ignari  mali.     Mora  nulla,  solutusATMno* 
Eispuit  infandaa  acies  ;  fractumqne  remiigit 
Divulso  compage  solum.     NabathEca  receptum 
Regna    dedere    aonum,    Pharioquo   in    littoia 

Territus  enibuit:  simul  adgemuere  dolentea 
Hesperiffi  vallea,  Libycque  calentia  arena 


IS  InierpalailoDS  art  dbUafulttaHl  by  U 
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Elxaraere  procul.    Stup^facta  Ljcaonis  ursa 
Constitit,et  pavido  riguit  glacialis  in  axe: 
Omnia  cardinibus  submotus  inhomiit  orbis ; 
AngtU  hoe  efficiunt,  caUstia  ju»3a  secutu 

Citation  VII.     Essay,  page  41. 

Ilia  quidem  fugicns,  sparsis  per  terga  capillis, 
Ora  ngat  lacrimis,  ct  coelum  questibus  implct. 
Talia  voce  rogans.    Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbis ! 
Q,ui  renim  momenta  lenes,  solusque  futuri 
Prescius,    clapsique   memor:  quem  terra  po- 

tentem 
Imperio,  coelique  tremunt ;  quem  dite  superbus 
Horrescit  Phlegethon,  pavidoque  furore  veretur ! 
En  !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.    Lazantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  dirusque  solo  dominatur  Avemus, 
Infemique  canes  populantur  cuncta  creata, 
£t  manes  violant  superos :  discrimina  rerum 
Sustulit  Antitheus,  divumque  oppressit  honorem. 
Respice  Sarcotheam :  nimis,  hcu !  decepta  mo- 

mordit 
Infaustas  epulaa,  nosque  omncs  prodidit  hostL 

Citation    VIII.    Essay,  page  42,  the  whole 

passage. 

Q^itadntpedipugnat  quadrupeSy  vducrique  volucris  ; 
Et  piscis  cum  pisce  ferox  hostilibus  armis 
Pralia  sava  gtrit :  jam  pristina  pabvla  spemtaU, 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantes  gramine  compos : 
Merum  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  letho : 
Prisca  nee  in  gentem  kumanam  reverentia  dttrat : 
Sed  fugiunty  vel  si  sieteront  fera  beUa  minantur 
Fronte  truci,  torvosque  oculos  jaculantur  in  Ulam, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  page  43. 

Vatibu$  antiquis  numeranttir  lumine  eassis, 
Tiresias,    Phmeus,    Thamyrisque,    et  magnus 
Homenis. 

The  aboye  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius, 
in  one  line: 

Tiresias    cscus,    Thamyrisque,    et    Daphnes, 
Homenis. 

N.  R    The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  Sareotis, 

Citation  X.    Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cernitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Eminet,  et  circum  vulgus  despectat  inane  : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fidaB  tectus  velamine  noctis  ; 
Persimilis  turri  prceeeUctj  out  montibiu  altis 
wAnHqua  eedroy  nudatetfrondis  honore, 

PAS8AOES  INTERPOLATED  IN  OR0TIU8. 

Citation  I.    Essay,  page  55. 

8acri  tonantis  hostis,  exsul  patris 
Ccelestis  adsum  ;  taitari  tristem  specnm 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  aetemiB  piagam. 
Hac  spe,  c|uod  unum  maximum  nigio  malum, 
Superos  yidebo.    Fallor  7  an  certd  meo 
Concussa  tellus  tota  trepidat  pondere? 
(luiddicol  Tellus?  Orctu  et pedUnu  tremU. 

Citation    II.     Essay,    page   58,    the   whole 

pasiMige, 

Regnare  Hgnwn  eat amhttu,  etri  in  Tartan: 
Mo  prmesse  Tariaro  riquidemjuvat^ 
CaUi  9tMm  inipsiatenioHre  mmia. 


Citation  IV.    Essay,  p.  61,  the  whole  passagti 

Innominata  quaqtu  nominibtu  stdtf 
Libet  vocare  proprHs  vocabuUs. 

Citation  V.    E^ssay,  page  63. 

Terrestris  orbis  rector!  et  princeps  freti! 
Cali  sdique  soboles ;  ettherium  genua ! 
Adame !  dextram  liceat  amplecti  tuam ! 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  ibid, 

Cluod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  meanSy 
Ad  me  volutum  flexili  serpet  vi&7 
Sibila  retorquet  ora  setosum  caput 
Trifidamque  lineuam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  duo, 
Carhunctdorum  htce  eertcuUea  rubrA, 

Citation  VII.   Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole  passage^ 

^ata  deo  !  atque  homUie  sola  ! 

Regina  mundi !  eademque  interitua  tnada  ! 
Cunctia  colenda ! 

Citation  VIII.  Essay,  p.  66,  the  whole  pasnge. 

Rationis  etenim  omnino  parUaa  exigit. 
Ego  bnUa  quando  bestia  evasi  loquena  ; 
Exhomine,  qualia  antCy  te  fieri  Deam, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  ibid. 

Per  sancta  thalami  sacra,  per  jus  nomims 

duodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  vocafl, 

Elx  te  creatara ;  sive  communi  patre 

Ortam,  sororera ;  sive  potius  conjugem: 

Cassamy  orOy  dulci  luminia  jubare  ltd 

Ne  me  relinquas:  nunc  tuo  auxilio  est  opus. 

Cum  versa  sors  est     Unicum  lapse  mihi 

Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  adnicts  male, 

Te  mihi  reserva,  dum  licet :  mortaliom 

Ne  tota  soboles  pereat  unius  nece : 

Tibi  nam  relietay  qud  petam  7  avi  crwm  exigam  ? 


Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67,  the  whole 

Tu  namque  soli  numini  eontrariua, 
J^inua  es  nocivus  ;  aat  ego  noc«n/tor, 
{Adeoque  misera  magiay  quippe  miaeriat  earnaa 
Origoque  scelut  esty  Iwrida  mater  mali !) 
Deumque  letai  acelere,  tequey  vir !  aimvl. 

Citation  XI.  Essay,  p.  68,  the  whole  passage. 
Q,uod  comedoy  potoy  gignoy  diris  aubjaeet, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAY. 

Citation  VL    Essay,  page  88. 

O  judex !  nova  me  facies  inopinaque  tennst ; 
Me  maculae  turpes,  nudesque  in  corpora  Boadea, 
Et  cruciant  duris  exercita  pectora  posnis : 
Me  ferns  horror  agit    Mini  pon  vemantiaprtta, 
Non  vitrei  fontes,  cceli  non  aurea  templa. 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole: 
Judicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lancinat  egmm 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.    O  si  ml  abrumpere  vitanii 
Et  detur  pcsnam  quovis  evadere  letho  ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  dehiscat! 
Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atque  infers  regnal 
PaUentea  umbras  Erebij  noctemque  jnrofmidam  ! 
Montibus  aut  premar  mjectis,  ccshque  mini  I 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tua  quam  nammantiaque  on 
Suspiciam,  caput  objectem  et  ccBlestibus  annis! 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  STAPHORSTIUa 
Citation  III.    Essay,  page  104. 
Fcodus  in  humanis  framli  quod  sanctius  aevo! 
Firmius  ot  melius,  quod  magnifioenthis^  ae  qwiB 
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,  iponsi  sponseque  jugalia  sacra ! 

e,  fugiens  alieni  subcuba  lectij 

io  haminum  tota  de  gente  repulsa  est : 

R  gregibus  pecudum  ratione  carentum 

tt  tine  lege  tori  fvribunda  vagatur. 

s,  qtMmjura  probantf  rectumquej  pivmquef 

fti€  jtaier^Jrattrque  innotuU :  et  quU 

tidni  sociarufit  sanguinis,  a  te 

u  didicire  sumn  distinguert  gentem, 

iTATioN  YI.    Essay,  page  109. 

animic !  sublimia  templa  tenentes, 
I  adcumulate  deum  super  omnia  ma^- 
num !  [nostn ! 

lue   nunc  animi  vis  tota  ac   raaxuma 
in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudes ! 
'4ieunte  nov&,  redtvntibus  umbris, 
m  !    augustum !    verum !    inscnitabile 
numen !  [duorum, 

Deus  !    sobolesque   Dei !     consorsque 

eternas  retines,  bone  rector!  habenas, 
f  per  terras,  ccelosque,  atque  unus  Je- 
hova 

celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  sonabo 

plectro  laudes.     Te  pectore  amabo, 
m,  et  medium,  et  summum,  sed  fine  ca' 
rentem, 

ilrande  modis !  ter  mazime  rerum ! 
t  terras  dum  lumine  Titan  Ekx> ! 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Tu  Psychephone 
is  esto,  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
ate,  Martyromastix  re  et  nomine  sies. 
1  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone! 
ifl  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
lecti  sese  credunt  emori. 

"ERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANU8. 
Essay,  page  117. 

IT  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
anere  si  quis  in  sua  potest  domo, 
abitare  numquam  curet  ahenas  domos. 

lis  non,  reUct&  Tartari  nigri  domo, 
miret  ?  Illic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
)i  pedor  ingens  redolet  extremum  situm. 
ic  autem  amcena  rcgna,  ctdulcisquies; 
li  serenus  ridet  sternum  dies. 
atare  facile'*'  estpondus  immensum  levi, 
wnmes  dolores  maximisqtu  gaudiis, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 
E^seay,  page  119. 

ae  testor,  et  profunda  Tartari, 

idiret  livor,  et  queis  prosequor 

remum  numen^  atque  hominum  genus, 

lotus  hinc  patns,  et  hinc  filii, 

mrenti  condolere  et  filio, 

nstem  onmemmalitiam  expeetore, 

TERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  124. 

m  aetemos  obliti  (absiste  timere) 
animos,  fessique  ingentes  ponimus  iras. 

elle,  the  wwd  voluve  was  aubstituted  in  the 


Nee  fas ;  non  sic  defidmus,  nee  talia  tecum 
Gessimus,  in  coslos  olim  tua  signa  secutL 
Est  hie,  est  vits  et  ma^ni  contempor  Olympi, 
Cluique    oblatam   ammus  lucis  nunc  respuat 

aulam, 
Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  ccbU.    [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  haec  pectora  num- 
Deficient  animis :  prius  ille  in^entia  ccsli 
Atria,  desertosque  oeteme  lucis  alumnos 
Destitueps,  Erebum  admigret  noctemque  pro- 

fundam, 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lumina  flammis. 
Jnpromptu  eaussa  est :  superest  invicta  vohmtes, 
Jmmortale  odiumy  vindietcR  et  sctta  cupido. 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
Essay,  page  133. 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filius  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostemit,  et  ofiert 
Nescio  quos  toties  animi  servilis  honores  7 
Et  tamen  astemi  proles  aetema  Jehovss 
Audit  ab  etherea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 
{ScUieet  hunc  natum  dixisti  cuncta  regentem; 
C(Klitibus  re^em  cunctis,  dominumque  supremum) 
Huic  ego  Sim  supplez?  ego?   quo  prestantior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  altenus  sub  jus  et  vincula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reset  iste  polo«  /  reget  avia  terreB  ? 
Me  pressum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit? 
Et  eogar  atemum  duplici  servire  tyranno  ? 
Hand  ita.    Tu  solus  non  polles  fortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  cecidi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  premuntur, 
Ut  nequeain  relevare  caputj  coUoque  superbum 
Elzcutere  imperium.    Mini  si  mea  dextra  favebit, 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundi. 

Essay,  page  152. 

Throni,  dominationes,  prineipatus,  vtrfulet,  fo- 
testates,  is  said  to  be  a  hne  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Hey  wood's  "Hierarchy  of 
Angels."  But  3iere  are  more  words  in  Hey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus : 
Seraphim,  cherubim,  throni,  potestates,  angetip 
archangeli,  principatus,  dominafUmes* 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  Whether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  general  assertion,  and  allow  that 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al- 

*  Virorum  mazimae— JoAifjrxf  MiLTOitut — Pueui 
celeberrimus — non  Anglias  modo,  eoli  nataiii»,  rerum  ge- 
neris humani  omamentum— cujus  eximiud  liber,  Angii- 
canii  veriibus  conacriptui,  vulgoPAEADisui  AMi«fUf« 
immortalia  Hlud  ingenii  monumentum,  cum  ipsa  ferft 
slemltate  pereonaturum  e«t  opui ! — Hujus  memoriam 
Anglorum  primui,  poit  tantum,  pro  dol<ir !  ab  lanti  ex- 
ceasu  poeta  intervallum,  statua  elegant!  in  loco  celeber* 
rimo,coBnobin  Westmonaaterienai,  po^Ua,  regum,  priod- 
pum,  aotistitum,  illuauiumque  Anglla  virorum  ccmo- 
terio,  vir  omaiisaimua,  Oulielmua  Benaon  proaecutua  esL 
Poetantm  Seotorum  Musa  SaertB  in  pntfaHone, 
Edinb.  1789. 

A  character,  aa  high  and  honourable  aa  ever  was  be- 
ilowad  upon  blm  by  the  most  sanguine  of  hb  admirers^. 


•J 
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TE8TIH0NIB8  CONCEENING  ItOL  LAUDB. 


wiji  renuined  uatonched  by  me,  hid  not  my 

credit  and  017  intereal  bern  btiatvd.or  thougbt 
to  be  bluated,  by  ihe  shade  wbiuh  it  caet  from  its 
boundlees  elflTBliDD. 

About  ten  jean  uo,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnston't  tianHation  cif  ihn  "  Psalms,"  onJ 
bsving  procured  from  Ihe  asiieral  aBstmbly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  rcFonimendatioD  of 
ill  U)e  to  the  lower  duaes  of  granunar-echaDla, 
into  nbich  I  bad  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
Dot  without  much  controrenv  and  oppo«ilion  ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  abouTd,  by  annual  pub- 
liatiooa,  improve  my  httle  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  mipport  myself  in  rro«lom  from  the  mi- 
aeries  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope,  in  bin  ma- 
iCTolencB  to  Mr.  Benson,  Who  had  distinguished 
himseir  by  his  fondness  fur  the  same  venion, 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Johnston  in  a  contempluaua  comparison 
with  the  author  of  "Parwiiso  Lost"* 

From  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ridiculous,  and  I  waa  censured  viih 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  acliools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  bud  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  ■  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  mid  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  suniewiiere,  was  un- 
tuppily  directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
■tttflck  his  fame,  and  found  some  passages  in 
cunorv  reading,  which  gavfi  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tidnghiro  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  1  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  1  grew  for  the  diaci>- 
Tcry,  and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, the  more  I  was  heated  with  cBgn.  The  con- 
•equBnce  of  my  bUnd  passion,  I 


adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  hnve  ahuwn,  but 
a  cause  of  anger,  less  ahonipfid  nnd  rrproach 
than  fractious  malice,  personal  envy,  or  nalioi 
jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  tnilh,  I  oSisr  no  i 
CUSB,  because  I  well  know  ibat  nolbin);  c 
excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggriivnlo  my  crime, 
disingenuous  palliations.     !  loiifesa  it,  1  repi 


.    Thli  min  endFiroLirril  u  tabI14aiKlf  ld' 
-  -      nonumeiiu,  wtiklng  c**rkm|rft' 
■  orMllioni  indin-TvinrstiTa',^ 


lo  hwH'  than 
ninibla  book,  Iwo  t 
a  ItMr  Ibrm,  now  1 
Taillul,  boaksatlsr. 


fjEr;^, 


mm  DelpMini,  wu 
lii«ri(>«rii,  his  B 
propnt  book  lor  hli 
r.ilukiK>wtoiig.or 


dnhj  edilDr, 
Inprinclplf. 


it,  and  resolve,  thu  my  first  offence  iliall  ba  my 
hut.  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  moie  there- 
fure  cannot  be  required.  I  iutreat  Ihe  panko  of 
all  men.  whom  I  have  by  any  means  ■"■<■■"■'  la 
support,  to  countenance^or  MlnmiseiiiTfiauds, 
of  which  1  think  inyaelf  obliged  10  dectuv,  thit 

to  deserve,  by  Mter  couduct  and  more  nscM 
undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  ihe  moat  illusirioos  aud  TeneraUe 


appear  bereaiter  in  such  a  ehaiacler,  as  shill 
give  you  no  reasnn  to  recret  that  your  name  is 
frcqucnlly  mcnd'.ined  with  that  c^  RcTenikd  Sir, 


December  20lh,  1T50. 


EdM-MfOd,  1731 

TnKjr.  ore  ccrtirying,  that  Mr.  William Laudw 
passed  hii  course  at  this  uikiveraitj,  lo  the  gme- 
lul  satisfajition  of  these  mastan,  uDdeT  whom  be 
studied.  That  ha  has  applied  himself  patlicu- 
iarlyto  Iheaiudy  ofhumanity'everaince.  Tksl 
far  several  years  j«st,  he  has  taught  with  bdcccm, 
students  in  the  Humanity  Claw,  who  werste- 
commcnded  to  Lim  bj  the  professor  thcnof! 
And  lasdy,  has  taught  thai  class  himseU;  during 
the  indispodtion,  and  since  the  dcolh  of  its  lata 
proTossor)  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinHNi,  1  ft 
persDn  to  teach  [iumonity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege wlialever. 

M.TT.CBinrnsD,S.S.T.etHwtEe.Pr.It<t. 

William  Scott,  P.  P. 

RoBB«T  STCiBT,  Ph.  Nau  Pr. 

Col.  Dbdhhond,  L.  O,  et  P,  Pr. 

Col.  MAc-LinuM,  Math.  P.  Edin. 

Al,  BiiKi,  J.  P. 

Charles  Mackt,  HisL  P. 

Alex.  Monro,  Anau  P. 

WujjiM  DawiOH,  L.  H.  P. 


Lwior  from  the  Bit.  Mr.  Pi , 

mitiiwtra   of  EdinbMjh.  and    RtgJiB  I 

Church  HlRory  it,  Iht  Univeniij  thus,  w  tj«K^ 

D.  B. — Upon  a  public  advertiaoment  in  lbs 
sWBpapors,  of  t)ie  vacaiu^  of  a  niailBr's  ploet 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lander,  a  fiindtf 
'-nine,  proposeB  to  letup  Air  a  eandidale,  and  goes 
iver  for  iliat  purpose.  He  has  Lnw  tan^  ih 
Jaiin  with  great  appiabalion  in  tlus  fLuBt,  ssJ 
gyfen  such  proofi  oi  his  nwstay  m  tkat  Isa- 
j^'fge,  that  the  best  judges  do  upon  aOaeoaM 
recofimend  him  as  one  who  b  qnalifiod  is  tla 
bestlnanner.     Ha  boa  taught  young  bop  asJ 

-■' :n,<*ith  great  succcni  nvdidi 

ly  complaint  of  him  finn  alktf 
Irm,     I  beg  leave  to  raoomwaJ 


•Xi 


■  So  the  Lailri  (ontUB  li  culled  In  Scollud,  fti 

Ijn  pluAH.  «Ap4/l  AtfHOM'ffn —  ''"-- ■'- 

rorai  wbon  iliiu  li>|ia|*  Is  u 


TarmiONiEa  concekninq  mr.  laudbr. 


MH,  I  win  look  upon  as  a  very  great  m  i  .i[' 
tip  lo  me,  of  which  he  nnd  1  will  t,  tun, 
tc  grateful  unse,  if  he  isK>  happy  as  t<>  I  ' 
nL     1  peisuule  mveclf,  vou  willfind  liim 

im.  InJtid,  tf  itatice  had  bun  dmi  him. 
y  long  ago  liimt  ictn  advanttd  for  Aii  uirrir. 
UB.  D,  B.,  youi  moat  affectionate,  buinhlc 

PlTSICK   COMUli:. 

t-Mt.  ISIh,  1742. 


Aura  M[.  Mac-Liiirin,  lile  ProfoHor  d 


—Though  unacquainted,  I  ta 
f  jou  this  trauble,  from  Ihe 


ited,Itakethelibtri' 


e  Mr.  Lau 


Dvided  I, 


let  ptovuli 

r  niileii  to  hia  talenL     1  know 

ftde  lUKommoa  progresa  in  claaaical  l-'.ir 
have  laiuht  it  with  euccess,  and  n^i 
[here  couH  be  any  complaint  agninet  I 
1  of  teaching.  1  am,  indeed,  a  slrangrr 
■OKI  of  hia  want  of  success  on  fonmr  c 
,    Butafier  conversing  with  him,  I  III 

to  hope,  that  be  will  he  always  advi.H 
,  Jot  whom  he  profeases  great  esteem,  ui 

UMful  under  you.  1  am,  Sir,  your  itli 
II,  humble  servant, 

Colin  Mic-Laorin, 
gt  tfEdMvrgh,  Abv.  30tli,  I74S. 


rfr(iinlh«Aulhonofih<i"UalT«HlHI«cry," 

London,  ^ugutt  l2IJi,  1741. 
una  Sib, — When  we  ao  gladly  look  ihc 
mrtunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
fyour  incomparable  Johnston,  in  the  Grs[ 
I  of  our  "  Universal  History,"  our  chief 
ai  to  excite  soma  generous  Metenaa  lo 
the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  ji'irm 
ire  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  )-iiihI1 
1,  buiied,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaccoimi:!- 
Jity,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion  :  vhil-i 
of  thai  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  rci.iii) 
inferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  ob  we  Ibou^lit, 
oant  over  his  silent  grave. 

U- endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  tht 
you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  Edinburth.  iti 
■amed  and  judicious  vindication  of  your 
nt  BUtliar,  and  more  particularly  by  Lin: 
ierence  which  your  learned  and  pious :ou- 
m  has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  aib>iiru- 


in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  is  m 
plain,  tliat  he  bos  given  Ilia  poetic  genius  such  an 
unlimited  scope,  as  baa  in  many  cases  quite  dt^ 
ligured  thS  peculiar  and  Inimitable  beauty,  aini> 

EUcity,  and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
>rTner,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version, 
haaconatantlyandaurpriainglydisplajred.  Som»- 
tbmg  like  this  we  ventured  to  bint  in  our  nolo 
upon  these  two  noble  versiona:  to  bare  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsiatenl  with  our 
designed  brevity. 

We  have  likewiao  aince  seen  what  your  oppi>- 
nent  baa  writ  in  praise  of  the  one,  and  deroga- 
tion of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufficieniljr 
confuted  him,  and  with  reapect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  ua  any  caiue  (o  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administered 
an  occaaion  to  ua  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  have 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  your  cxeai- 
tent  Johnston,  which  we  communicated  soon 
atler  to  Mr.  A.  B.  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  bis  last  edition  of  him,  and  which 
we  douM  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
not,  but  with  US  they  have  been  (bought  suBi- 
cient  10  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  a* 
to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  diacover  new 
instances  of  your  author's  exactneu  and  ele- 
gance, in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line. 
We  gtateliilly  accept  of  the  booka  and  kind 
implunents  you  were  pleased  lo  transmit  lo  us 
f  Mr.  Stiabon,  and  had  long  aince  reiuroed 
lu  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocaliona 
bich  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  dolh  of  necessity  bring  upon  ua ;  oblig- 
"ig  us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  sodely,  to  maka 
rom  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of 
•ur  two  learned  unlverailioa,  and  consullJng  them 
Lpon  the  beat  method  of  carrying  on  this  work 
0  the  greatest  advanlage  to  tha  public  This 
has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  employ- 
for  these  twelve  months  jMSl ;  and  we  flat- 
iraeWes,  that  we  have,  with  their  asaiatanee 
ipprobation,  made  such  considerable  in>- 
menta  on  our  original  plan,  aa  will  BcarcBlT 
lil  of  being  acceptable  to  the  learned  world. 
They  will  Portly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  thourh  ibia 
:th  volume  i>  like  to  appear  aomewhsl  UUr  in 
the  year  than  was  uaual  with  our  foimer  onea, 
We  aball  take  the  liberty  lo  transmit  aonia 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  toon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  we  have  Ittl  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  i^ 
that  it  may  always  meet  with  sach  powerful  aikd 
ipaitial  advocalea,  and  Iliat  it  may  be  aa  much 
teemed  by  all  candid  judges,  aa  it  ia  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  amcere  well-wishera  and  humble  ler- 

The  Authoti  of  the  "  Universal  Eiitoiy." 


have  had  s 


e  then,  iho  plcai 


r  Benson,  with  liia  critical  notes  upon  ilic 

as,  indeed,  Ihe  fartbeat  from  our  thoti^lit', 
T  into  the  merit  of  the  controveny  l<c~ 
jour  (no  great  poets,  Johnston  anil  Bu- 
1  {  neither  were  we  so  partial  (o  either  ua 
•M^  ihateach  had  their  shades  as  wr.ll  ns 
M  that,  if  Ihe  tatter  has  been  mira  bapiiy 


Ibor 


in  (ad  Engiiili  Dkllonair,  U 


LaaaNio  aHD  worth t  Sia, — These  wait  on 
you  lo  Ihank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  a 
person  eijuallj  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  youi 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
■everal  weeks  after  it  was  sent;  and  since  I  ts- 
Mived  it  my  eyw  have  been  lo  bad,  and  my 


TEBTIHONIES  CONCERNINQ  MR.  I.Ay=« 


I  to  it  by  Its  ni 
ries,  in  Wmg 


bred  In 


nicii  excellent  poets  hb  your  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  nune  is  to  commend  ;  but 
■m  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
aolier  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  dine  1  highly  approve 
Jour  nation'a  piety  in  bringing  into  your  schools 
■acred  instead  of  prorune  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all  dirulian  govemmenla, 
would  foUoir  your  eiample  herein.  H'amii* 
tnra  of  utilt  dulci  be  the  beat  composition  in 


utitc  so  transcend  en  tly  eicela  in  the  aacred 
Inmns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  hi*  name 
tnat  doth  not  acknowledge  il ;  and  if  the  diiict 
■sam  not  equally  (o  excel,  it  must  be  from  i 
ndated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal, and  in  others  at  socond-hand  from  trans- 
talions.    For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  EasI 


eolt,  aa  requiring  a  perfect  knowleilge 
languages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  or 
•peach,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhabit 
*nta,  wherein  notwithstanding  your  poeta  have 
ncceedad  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  aeenu  to  me,  when  strip! 
of  persons,  whether  the  eaay  or  aubUaM  in  poeej 
b«  preferable  ;  if  so, 


>r  think  I  it 


le  material  to  be  decided. 


these  have  their  panicular  eicellences  and 
paces,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
{which  the  matter  ought  chieflj  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  place,  and  where  the  other.  Now 
nnee  the  hymna  of  David,  Moses,  and  other 
divine  poets  intenniied  with  them,  (infinitely 
excelling  those  of  Callimachua,  Alceus,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  all  others,)  abound  in  both  these 
virtues,  and  both  your  poets  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  bsppy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
tn  jour  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct.  Par- 
don, learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and  com- 
mand ma  wherein  I  may  aerve  you,  as,  learned 
Kr,  jour  obliged,  thankful,  and  obodieot  aer- 


k  Leuer  ftom  ih«  Aoihors  of  (ha  "  Unlrsnal  BMorr," 
10  Mr.  AncUiar  fi<n«in. 
Sir, — It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms  revived 
ill  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  auch 
a  just  aad  learned  display  of  its  inimitabls 
beauties.  Ai  we  flatter  ouraelvea  that  the  eha- 
imctei  we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  the 
"Univeraal  History,"  did  in  some  measure  con- 
firibute  Id  it,  we  liope,  thkt  ia  JMtiee  to  that  great 


poet,  jou  will  permit  ua  to  caet  the  fbUowing 
mites  into  your  treasury  of  critical  notee  on  ha 
noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  pain 
bj  far  this  author's  due,  as  upon  many  o<b« 
uccounts,  BO  especially  for  ,two  esc^leneea 
liilherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  tlat 
ife  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  loave  totfmnnmt 
li>  you,  and  if  you  think  fil,  by  you  to  the  public, 
in  the  following  ohaervations. 
We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Sir, »«. 
The  Authors  of  the  '•  Universal  BMtOfj.' 


e  Book,  en(i(M"nt 


lEingue,  (the  Latin,]  it  would  be  much'  safer  to 
lie  taught  Zofjn  poeiy  (as  soon,  and  as  lira* 
ihey  can  need  it)  from  thoae  eicellent  tran^ 
ijons  of  David's  Psalms,  which  are  ^en  us  bj 
Duchanan  in  the  various  raeasures  of  Horace; 
nnd  (he  Imetr  tlaiti  had  betln  nad  Dr.  John- 
Kion's  translation  of  those  Paalma,  another  de- 
i:>nl  writer  of  the  Scots  nalion,  inalead  ofOvid'a 
I'^pislles ;  for  be  bos  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
perhaps  with  greater  elegancr,  into  elwiae 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W.  BenKm  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  riew  edition  ;  and  I  bear 
lliat  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schoola  of  Holland  andScot- 
lund.  A  stania,  or  a  couplet  of  those  wrilen 
would  now  and  then  slick  upon  the  minds  of 
y^uth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitd j  bMier 
»ith  pious  and  moral  thought*,  and  do  mBe- 
lliing   towards   making  (hem   good   men  ao4 


Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgl 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Palaphius 
OR  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  RobeH  Boyd, 
of  TrochTTg,  his  HKOlombt  Chritlia/im,  may  bs 
ri'commended  to  be  taught  in  all  gtammu- 
^i-hools;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
i'limmitlee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  their  consideratioo, 
uiid  report  to  the  Commission :  the  said  com- 
miOee  oifered  iheir  opinion,  lliat  thoCommissnO 
?Iiould  grant  (he  desire  of  (ho  said  petitton,  and 
recommend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston's  PacsMtaM 
to  be  tau^t  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  adioal^ 
□[id  Mr.  Qeorge  Buchanan's  Paraphrase  on  Iht 
PMlma,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  itf  Tro- 
daig'u  Htcatembt  Chritluna  in  the  higher  elamm 
of  schools,  and  Humanily-clBases  la  l^iiiiw 
ties.  The  Commission  having  heard  the  vl 
rpjwrl,  unanimously  approved  thereof,  aoddl^ 
aiid  berebj  do,  recommend  accordingly.  E» 
LiBCted  by 

William  G»*»t,*  CI.  Ed.  Sc 


TESPlftsONIES  CONCERNING  MR.  LAUDER. 


Exml  b(  OnHtiu. 


ceps,  >  cjUQaliquando  BritKOnici  regai  mijeitu 


K 


PoslquBiD  bins  lilem  tvte  ad  me  petlats:  fue- 
Dt,  duu  editiones  carmmum  H.  Grotii,  vin 
re  lumnii,  eicussi ;  veium  ab  ulraque  trai[CB- 
un,  quun  Jdamum  Extulem  inscnpsit  i  rin, 
Mase  deprehendi ;  neque  ullum  ^juadem  ej- 
aplar,  quamvia  trcs*  ediliones  eisLare  adoota- 
mat,  ullibi  offbndere  patui,  adeo  ut  ape,  quam 
irsbam  diwiderio  luo  ntiaTiLciendi,  me  pronus 


Tilim  meuB  le  plurimiim  nlutat. 
Vale,  doctiaaime  lir,  meisique  verbja  D.  Ca- 
eum  aaluta,  atqua  amAre  perge,  Tiium. 

ABmiHiHuH  GnONOTinia. 
Daimn  Leidit  A.  D.  i      " 
A.D.  1 


Vodin  Qopemme  forU  contigi^  it  primam 
waWla  Gntianm  edilioDem  Hags,  An.  1801, 
ib&caUiD,  bendieio  amidBBimi  milii  viri  nac- 
I  faerim,  ejuaque  decem  priorea  pagmis,  qui- 
ll pnetar  clunim  actus  pnmuB  comprehendilur, 
JkCObo  meo,  optinte  apei  adolescente,  traa- 
I^Maa  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  dactiBiima, 
eqns  al  fadi  amare  perge.  Dabam  Lugd. 
It.  A.  D.  IT.  Eid.  Sept.  A.  D. 


litem,  quam  deiiiderabaa,  Tragadia 
taaciipaent,  ut  et  diuliua  carerea,  commilten 
Jni:  quod  autem  ciLiua  illam  ad  ^nern  perdu 
ranon  potuerit,  obatilerunCvariBoccupBdonea 
■ibui  dutiiclus  fuit.  Nam  prEtcr  Bcholastici 
■dia,  quibiu  strenuj  incubuit,  ipai  camponendi 
atontio,  qua  nidimenla  linguB  GrKce  La. 
iBque  deponeret,  eamque,  quod  vehemente: 
tor,  venusli,  et  quidem  atllo  ligato,  composuit 
in  magna  auditorum  corona  pninilntiavil 
Mod  autem  ad  exemplar  tpaum,  quo  Jdantm 
tnl  compnbenditur,  spec  la t,  id  lubens,  a 
Iktn  foret,  ad  ta  perferri  curarcm,  veriim  jltui 
eUiiawmo  poaaesaore  tanti  cnimalur,  ut  per 
»Dm  babeam  dm  iatud  minimd  ab  ipao  iiiip» 
tlnnim :  et  eai>£  sacre  caimina  Grotii  adcj 
fk  obria  aunt,  o 


— .~  ...,  alque  etiam  politiaaimo  D.   Caveo, 
I  munenbuB  literariii,  num  per  nobiliaumum 

if  »d  ma  curtatia,  magno  opere  me 

agnoaco,  eademque  aumma  cum  Yo- 


iBljictum  agnoaco,  a 


isrta,  nt  nutlo  pacto  lileris  indudi  poiait.    Ce- 

Am,  pro  aplendidiaaima  et  Magnx  Brilannbe 

cipe,  cu  meritA  dicata  eat,  digna  editione 


Ulinam  illuatria- 
iniaaimi  prindpia, 
urgenlium,  euem 


,   di^oa 


POBTBCRIFT 
id  now  mf  chancier  ia  placed  abovs  all 
cion  of  fraud  b}>  authenlic  documknta,  I 
nake  bold  at  lait  to  put!  otT  tbe  maak,  and 
dedare  aincerelj  the  true  motive  that  induced 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  liuea  into  aome  of  the 
authora  quoted  by  me  in  mv  Eaaajr  on  Milton, 
wbicb  was  this;  Knowin);  the  prepoaaeaaion  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeplj  it  waa  rooted  in 
man^,  I  was  willing  to  make  trial,  if  Ihe  partial 
admiren  of  that  auuor  would  admit  a  tranilation 
of  hia  own  words  to  paas  for  hi*  aenae,  or  eihilnt 
hia  meaning ;  which  I  thought  the;  wonld  not : 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  foraamuch 
aa  aeTcrai  gentlemen,  Bcemingfy  peraona  of  judg- 
ment and  learning,  asaured  me,  they  humWj 
coneeived  I  had  not  proied  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  baa  done  sup. 

Cosing  he  had  neror  acen  these  authora,  or  they 
ad  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  preju- 
dice! This  exactly  confirma  the  jadicinus  obaer- 
'atioD  of  the  excellent  moralist  and  poet : 

El  projudtclo  diiiB  itiini  Mroiiiiu), 

For  had  I  designed  (aa  the  vindicator  of  Milton 
lupposes)  to  Impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 
irocure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imponture, 
would  never  have  drawn  linea  from  Hog'a 
ranslalion  of  MUton  a  book  common  at  every 
:ale,  1  had  almost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
hem  to  Buthoraso  easily  alUined:  I  would  have 
^ne  another  way  to  work,  by  tmnslatinp  forty 
ir  tifly  lines,  ana  aasigning  them  to  an  author, 
whose  works  posaibly  might  not  be  found  till 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinale  perBons,  (for  whoae 
Bake  alone  the  atrata^m  waa  designed,)  is  tbe 
onlji  thing  culpaple  in  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  I  most  humUy  aak  pardon :  and  that  tlus 
and  thia  only,  waa,  aa  no  other  could  be,  ray 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  »c- 
~  I  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
■0  criminal,  aa  it  haa  been  represented,  1 
leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 


•  Tha««h  Oronotiiu  bin  mcnilnm  onlj  IhtM  ti 

Us  nobia  i.nd  cnrlDui  pBTformancB,  ihc  Jdantui  i 

On>Uus;7M  haRHtrarram  IhecualnginnChltworii, 
■  M>  Innr  ilui  (bgi  have  tmn  pnnmd,  lim  Id  quano, 

vtac  bean  nuids,  oiw  lii  quarto,  lb*  oUiac  dgutd. 


Sgs','.': 


•,T 


onilui  ™rfiiclij  well   wlill   ItiakFio*. 

_...  ...J  .1 .t|     lujjYcan 

l&Uaal. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  AN  ATTEMPT 


TO 


ASCERTAIN   THE   LONGITUDE* 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1755. 


It  is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers, 
that  after  the  numerous  improvements  produced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 

f^reat  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
ongitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
has  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
givenr  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
from  this  uncertaintv,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  indtea  the  industry  of  searchers 
into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  snow  a  practicable  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  thougn  tncy  should 
not  fully  attain  this  ^reat  end,  might  yet  make 
such  advances  and  discoveries  as  should  facili- 
tate the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 
By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encourage- 
ment many  eyes  were  dazued,  which  nature 
never  intendea  to  pry  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
hope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
set  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  amon^  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
ness of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  longitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery ;  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  considered 
as  an  assistant  to  some  sreater  genius,  and  re- 
ceive firom  the  justice  of  my  country  the  wages 
oflfered  to  an  honest  and  not  unsuccessful  labourer 
in  science. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this 
important  inquiij  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  eclipses,  either  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  planets,  being  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor  ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con- 
sequence ;  that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
aim  were  therefore  utterly  impracticable  to  the 
sailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ill  provided  with 
instruments,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain: 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudW  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of'^  movements  by  friction,  the  waste 
of  their  parts  by  attrition,  tne  various  pressure 

*  An  Account  of  an  attempt  to  aacertain  the  Longitude 
St  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
netlcal  Needk  :  with  a  Table  of  Variations  at  the  most 
remarlcable  cities  in  Euroi>e,  from  the  year  1660  to  I860. 
By  ZacharUh  Williams. 


of  the  atmosphere,  the  efiects  of  diflh 
upon  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and 
all  matter,  the  chances  of  gravitati 
hazard  oCconcussion,!  cannot  but  Ibi 
will  supply  the  world  with  another 
fruitless  ingenuity,  thou^  I  hope  iSb 
leave  upon  this  country  the  repnui 
warded  diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  whieli 
with  probability  of  success,  but  tiM 
needle,  an  instrument  easily  portabli 
subject  to  accidental  injunes,  witb 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintanoe^ 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  of 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  ; 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  ham 
applied  by  John  Goia,  of  Amalphl, 
man's  use,  seems  to  have  been  lon^ 
point  exactly  to  the  north  and  souS 
vigators  of  those  times ;  who  sailing 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  n 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  ox  very  m 
servations;  and  who,  if  they  evor 
observed  any  deviations  from  tin 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinri 
dental  cause,  or  willingly  neglected  1 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  i 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upoi 
sciences,  and  long  courses  reqair 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of 
soon  became  observable,  and  wae  t 
1 500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portugot 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  England^ 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  m 
ventures,  it  might  be  expected  that  til 
once  observed,  should  have  been  wd 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  little  bee 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  i 
same  in  the  sante  place,  till  in  16iS  < 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  hi 
tions. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  m 
new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  i 
magnetism  employed  their  researches 
gradual  changes  of  the  needle's  direct 
variations  of  the  vaiiation,  which  ha^i 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capricio 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  moet 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  d« 
explication.  Any  system  that  couldk 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  sKe 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  oi 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  centra 
with  very  little  concern  about  its 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motiQi 
situde  of  motions,  which  could  have  oc 
ed  with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 
Yet  upon  this  secret  property  of 
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▼entured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining  th# 
longitude  at  sea.  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  its  direction  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 

Cnllels  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
in  this  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  established  method,  though  per- 
haps too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  human 
comprehension. 

This  difficulty  however  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it;  having  formed  a  regular 
nyatem  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
M reconciled;  and  being  able  from  the  varia- 
tion in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future :  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
harin^  laid  my  proposals  before  a  number  of 
ingemous  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  time  required  to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  1  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
saoscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
•nbecribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
Tourers  was  the  Lord  Piesley,  a  title  not  unknown 
■mong  magnetical  philosophers.  I  frequently 
■howed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  curious 
of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Idr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
tile  inclinati(m  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
to  increase  or  diminish  regularly.  With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  eodeayored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  con- 
fciecd  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
ind  inefficacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1729,  my  subscribers  explained 
mj  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
■nd  the  Lord  Torrington  declared  my  claim  just 
to  the  reward  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
■et  to  those  who  uiould  make  discoveries  con- 
^Qcive  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
eommissioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Bb  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
letson  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
bat  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tion at  London  to  be  still  increasing,  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils,  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
cession, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
tinonary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  for  a 
tmie  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  against  me : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
finrour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  false  hypotheses  ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
whoj  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
studies,  hayehadhttle  acquaintance  with  mine.  ] 
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Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  fiir  better  than  the 
petulance  of  boys  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
mto  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
long  smce  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve- 
ments  which  I  have  so  long  transferrea  into 
my  ordinary  practice,  that  I  cannot  remember 
when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  office 
assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  MoUneux,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en- 
gaged in  it  with  no  great  incl'mation  to  favour 
me ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  instru- 
ments, which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiston*s,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surrepti- 
tiously copied  it  on  paper,  and  clandestinely 
endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated  by  a  workman  for 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remon- 
strances and  altercations,  wnich  indeed  did  not 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  time  for- 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  mc,  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual  exami- 
nation. 

About  this  time  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  chief  subject  of  matherhatical  conversation ; 
and  though  I  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  judse,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  bis  ac- 
quaintance and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  nis  hands ; 
which,  afler  having  had  them  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Madiin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  J  vooidd  publiak 
them  speedily;  for  I  should  do  ir\finUe  service  to 
ffutnkind. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friendsy 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  lefl  to  favour  my  studies ;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
by  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days ;  and  I 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  aedare  that  I  can  boast  among  my  friends, 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re- 
membered: and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competition  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  and  tne  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society  ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  Uieory 
properly  sealed  and  attested  among;  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  from  public  notice^ 
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and  applied  myielf  wholly  to  the  continuation 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  my 
aystem,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  witn 
BO  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  re- 
pay my  communications  of  mas^etism,  with  his 
oiscoveries  in  electricity.  Thus  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  diligence ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
zeal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
alL  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
■truggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
eut  ofi"  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  fix)m 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kmd  of 
Granger  in  a  new  world,  where  curiosity  is  now 
liiverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the 
•ingle  votary  of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scofi*  of 
puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

In  tliis  state  of  aereliction  and  depression,  I 
have  beaueathed  to  posterity  the  following  table  ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  conjectures,  will 
■how  that  the  variation  was  once  Known ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
aH  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  I  have  not  endeavoufcd  at  such  degrees 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  inquiry  wiUiout 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  oeen  settled  partly  by  instruments,  and 
partly  by  computation ;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  tnat  use 
them;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  m  the  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
only  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in  the 
Tear  1800  be  84  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  wUl 
oe  such  if  Prague  be^  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  beat  geographers,  m  longitude  14  SO'  E.  la- 


titude 50  40^;  but  that  this  is  its  trae  staabon, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  is  known  of  verv 
few ;  and  even  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
science,  will  be  convinoed  that  it  is  not  easily  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  de^es 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  mathematkuuia, 
place  Ihe  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  afler  long  experience  I  recom- 
mend to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  len^ 
three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  grains 
and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism:  and  am(N3g 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occaeion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  plaoeimaj  produce 
exceptions  to  my  systenL  There  may  be,  ii 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  ob^ruct 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magjoeliam; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  infiipae  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run  d^n 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  aUnong  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  eiaaiedy  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  tbouf^  id  eertain  eoa- 
junctions  it  may  suffer  an  eclipee. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are^  that  iDtcr- 
rupt  the  course  of  the  magnetical  powen^  sie 
least  likely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ooeaii,  when 
the  earth,  with  all  its  minerala,  ia  aechided  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  )onpitiid% 
with  a  happy  contrariety  to  all  oCheny  m  most 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  Bailor  and  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exhibit 
to  the  candid  exanunation  of  the  maritinM  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  tahle^  ahowiag 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  polea,  which  I  baft 
long  ago  beflun,  and,  with  juat  ( 
ahould  have  long  ago  oompletod. 
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IN  THREE  LETTERS,  TO  THE  PRINTER  OP  THE  GAZETTEER. 


LETTER  I. 


Sir, 


Dec  litj  1759. 


The  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  differ- 
■t  architects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
ifliy  ibr  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  intended 

0  be  built  at  Blackfriars,  are,  by  Uie  rejection 
f  tbe  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  smaU  num- 
flr;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
»ilie  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
hne  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
tM  honour  of  this  great  employment ;  by  two  of 
iAms  are  proposed  temidreular^  and  by  the  other 
IkjHtfA  mrehti. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipti- 
■1  or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  ? 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
Mfoe  over  a  large  river,  is  strength ;  for  a  bridge 
rUdi  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
•  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stronger  arch  is 
ler^fiire  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
iitferred«  if  with  greater  strength  it  has  greater 
aioty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
HUical  principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
■d  yet  fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  any  sincle 
MMion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of  thought, 
r  barass  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
gtti^y  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
•e  wtahuu  of  the  ellipHccd  arch,  by  arguments 
^■efa  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
^■efa  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 
ni&ation. 

Ail  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness, 
fo  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
atid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  presses 
erpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
iki  upon  the  top  of  an  arch^  has  a  tendency  to 
nee  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the 
rdi  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
le  stones  that  form  it,  bein^  wider  in  the  upper 
um  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fills  a 
rider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  space  less 
ride ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  nat  would 
less  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 

1  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
nahcd  out  to  the  right  and  left  by  a  wedge  driven 
Biwecn  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
'ider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
m  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
iteral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
de,  to  eo  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed 
iterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so  much  less  per- 
cndicolarl^  towards  the  vacuity. 

Upun  this  plain  principle  the  semicircular  arch 


may  be  demonstrated  to  excel  in  strength  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a 
straight  line,  must  be  constructed  with  stones 
whose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  uat  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  b)r  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
straight  hne  will  bear  no  weignt,  which  is  evi* 
dent  at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufiSciently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unprevented,  we  think  it  proper  likewise 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
if  oeauty  be  to  be  determined  by  suffrages,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  hun^ 
dred  years  wUhmii  imitalion. 

If  m  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  de> 
fiance  at  once  of  right  reason  and  general  au- 
thority, the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  chosen, 
what  will  the  world  beheve,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influenced  the  determination? 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
nidges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — 11 — ^r,  who  having  by  ignorance,  or  thought- 
lessness, already  preferred  the  elliptical  arch,  will 
probably  think  himself  obliged  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
Uttle  with  the  public,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
S— ps — n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintend  ency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of^thls  great  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  nave  more 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
steiul  of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with, 
out  any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  great- 
ness of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  largeness  of  fortune. 
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LETTER  IL 


Sib,  Dee.  Sthy  1759. 

In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
■hall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
■hall  consider  the  Letter  published  by  you  last 
Friday^  in  defence  of  Mr.  M— »s*  design  for  a 

new  bnd^. 

J4r.  M. proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has 

been  objected  that  ellipticBil  arches  are  weak : 
and  therefore  improper  for  a  bridge  of  commerce, 
in  a  country  where  greater  weights  are  ordina- 
ry carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  elliptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectors 
maintain,  that  its  stabihty  is  so  much  doubted, 
thai  cwrti  are  not  permitted  to  pass  over  it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
earts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger  :  thus 
all  the  controTertists  a^ee,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  for  carU ;  and  it  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  carts  are  prohibited  because  tne  bridge 
b  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
earts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  nroved  by  argument, 
and  Ammanuti*8  attempt  nas  proved  it  byex- 
ainple. 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pears to  me  unworthy  of  debate.  I  suppose 
every  judicious  eye  wMl  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  tnfling,  eaually  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  wnatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  fors[ed 
ii  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every  smith  can  in- 
form him  ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a 
new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  little 
extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  the  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  Mr. 

M f  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 

at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustraae  at  Rome ; 
the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
balustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  architrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  neld 
toffether  by  cramps  of  iron  ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 

Mr.  M must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in 

his  ellifMis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator, 
forms  his  arch  of  four  segments  of  ciroles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  prize  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  will- 
ingly confessed;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it    May  he 

*  Mr.  MyliM. 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  deserves ;  bat  let 
it  not  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rom^ 
implies  an  irresistible  degree  of  skill  The  com- 
petition is  only  between  boys,  and  the  prixegiven 
to  excite  lauaable  industry,  not  to  reward  con- 
summate excellence.  Nor  will  the  ■uffimge  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  unonr 
those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  acience  will 
deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  the  lowest  sUte,  and  that  the 
Pantheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 


LETTER  m. 
Sir,  Dec  15I&,  1759. 

It  is  the  conmion  fate  of  enroneons  posttioaiL 
that  they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obscured 
by  explanation  j  thiat  their  authors  deviate  from 
the  main  quesuon  into  incidental  discpiisitions, 
and  raise  a  mist  where  they  should  let  u  lifhL 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  erron,  the  Letter 
of  Dec  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  has 
afTorded  examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  that  the 
first  excMmce  of  a  bridge  U  tmdmAUdly  etrength : 
but  this  concession  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  against  de- 
cay, has  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  tne  Monu- 
ment and  Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards 
evidence  or  argument. 

The  first  exceUenee  of  a  hridge  is  now  aUowed 
to  be  stren^h  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
semi-ellipsis  has  less  strength  than  a  semicircle. 
To  this  he  first  answers,  that  frrmUhig  this  poa- 
tion /or  a  moment^  the  semi-ellipsis  may  yet  nave 
strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  commeroa 
This  grant,  which  was  made  but  for  a  moneol^ 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  ail ;  for  beftfs 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  eUiptkal  arch  must  m  ott  respedM  he  mff 
rior  in  strength  to  the  semicirde^  For  this  danng 
assertion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  paisp 
graphs  ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  the  vomtexilff 
of  a  semirelHpsis  may  be  mereased  at  wiU  Is  ssy  i^ 
gree  that  strength  may  require :  which  is,  that  SB 
elliptical  arch  may  he  made  less  elliptinl,  to  be 
made  less  weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  iti 
elliptical  form  is  superior  in  strengUi  to  the  sani- 
circle,  may  become  almost  as  strong  as  a  ieaii> 
circle,  by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  lon^r  diameter  of  an  ellipsb  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  ii 
indisputably  true;  but  why  should  the  writer 
forget  the  semicircle  difi^rs  as  little  fixun  such  an 
ellipsis  7  It  seems  that  the  difference,  wbeCber 
small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  leni- 
circle ;  for  he  does  not  promise  that  the  elUpded 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  imaginstioa 
can  confer,  will  stand  without  erampt  ^^Myand 
melted  lead,  and  larre  stones^  and  a  very  thick  src4; 
assistances  which  the  semicircle  does  not  rsquiiib 
and  which  can  be  yet  less  required  by  a  sear 
ellipsis,  which  is  m  ott  respects  mtpcritt  ii 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  opposition  so  weD.  si  to 
be  thus  at  vaiHnce  with  mmseU^  little  doimt  eM 
be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others ;  nor  del 
think  myself  entitled  to  complain  of  disiegui 
from  one,  with  whom  the  perrormancaw  of  aai^ 
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nhv  have  ao  UttU  wtiglU:  yet  in  defiance  of 
att  tnii  contemptuous  superiority,  I  must  asain 
▼anture  to  declare,  that  a  ttraight  line  will  bear 
MO  weight;  being  convinced,  that  not  even  the 
■eienoe  of  Vasari  can  make  that  form  strong 
wliich  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
vwaknesa.  By  the  position,  that  a  straight  line 
wtB  bear  noihingf  is  meant,  that  it  receives  no 
ttrmufSUifrom  straightness  ;  for  that  many  bodies, 
laid  ia  straight  lines,  will  support  weight  by  the 
coheAOB  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
cniahed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
them ;  but  the  stren^h  must  be  derived  merely 
from  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
kMded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 
The  semi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommenda- 
yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult of  execution.  Why  difiScnlty  ahmdd  ba 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  it  must  not  be  forffotten,  that  as  tha 
convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  who 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difiiculty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity for  the jrain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  ibr 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefers 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
recommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  which 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c. 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  j 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENOLI8H  FABMER 

FROM   THE   UNITERSAL  TI8IT0R  FOR  FEB.    1756. 


AoRicvLTVRE,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  the 
common  parent  of  trafific :  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind  then  consisted  in  cattle,  ana  the  product  of 
tillage;  which  are  now  very  essential  for  the 
Moniolion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
mAj  so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
cacUe,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
ptes  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
•  support  for  the  other  parts  of  the  community : 
it  is  now  the  spring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
MSfhine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
eonld  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
ploagh.  Bat  though  the  farmers  are  of  such 
iitiUty  in  a  state,  we  find  them  in  general  too 
BMieh  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
■enring  the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 


Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hansted,  and  the  species  made  of  them  lost; 
tkoiigh  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
ceal^l  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
ef  the  sea ;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohibited ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
obieet  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
he  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertiUty  of  the  earth  alone 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
■OQS  of  an  industrious  people,  o^  furnishing  sub- 
•isCenoe  for  them,  and  sucn  armies  as  should  be 
Mastered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
BOt  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  so 
honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
Co  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 


cease  to  be  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt 

Agriculture  ¥ras  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy : 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful  The  Satrapaj  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  n^ 
glected.  Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
famous  countries  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  almost 
all  their  com,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and 
the  subsistence  of  her  armies :  though  we  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Car* 
thage  and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu« 
merous  fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  com,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  har^ 
vest  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinceS| 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  tamine.  Rome  actually  saw  herseli  reducM 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  days'  provision  of  com  in  the 
city ;  and  that  prince  was  so  full  of  tenderness 
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fer  the  people,  that  he  had  resolved  to  poisoii 
himMlf^  if  tne  expected  fleets  did  not  amve  be- 
fere  the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but  they  came, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
buted to  the  ^ood  fortune  of  their  emperor ;  but 
wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
daneer  for  the  future. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Septimius 
Sevenis  died,  there  was  com  in  the  public  maga- 
zines for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bushels  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though 
they  applied  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that 
night  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by 
the  offspring  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries 
of  the  workl :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift :  from  whence  it 
was  imjparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in  so  many 
other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
.brated  for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Ohio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present :  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
been  generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
Dions.  As  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the 
Grecians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  were  they 
likewise  for  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  the 
best  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  M assick,  Calenian, 
Formian,  Cscuban,  and  Falernian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more 
■hoald  be  planted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  west ;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
yean  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe, 
m  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  hod  formerly 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Afinca.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
pencial  than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry :  but, 
if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  very  different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
cients of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  pasture  lands. 

^  The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
•idered  as  an  important  part  of  agriculture.  The 
riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Lati- 
BUS  in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  tLose  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
waa  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
the  introduction  of  money,  which  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  established  a  new  kind 
er  barter.  Vanro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
extensive  account  of  all  the  beasts  that  are  of 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  Ana 
Calo,  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
method  of  enriching  a  country. 

^  Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinair  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life 
of  the  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
The  honest  farmer  lives  in  a  wise  and  happy  | 


state,  which  inclines  him  to  justice,  tempeitiiee^ 
sobriety,  sincerity,  and  every  virtue  that  esn 
dignify  human  nature.  This  gave  room  lor  the 
poets  to  feign,  that  Astnea,  the  goddess  of  joe- 
tice,  had  her  last  residence  among  husbandmen, 
before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  Vii^ 
have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  muses  m 
praise  of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  tnd 
philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their 
oirth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos- 
terity upon  the  utility  of  the  husoandman's  pro- 
fession. Hiero,  Attalus,  and  Archelaus,  kings  of 
Syracuse,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  their  different  countries.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Mago  wrote  twenty-eig^t  vo- 
lumes upon  this  subject ;  and  Cato,  the  censor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  which 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  politics.  And 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Xenopbon, 
says,  "  How  fully  and  excellently  does  he,  io 
that  book  called  his  '  CEconomics,*  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life  *** 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
corn ;  and  tne  Isle  of  Angleaea  wts  then  looked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  &e  western  provinces; 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  plough. 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely worn  on  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL 
and  Eld  ward  VI. ;  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobility 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  rich  by 
trade,  and  purchased  estates. 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Sptin, 
are  now  the  best ;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  of 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breedny  of 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  conHned  to  I>enniarkaiMi 
Ireland.  The  corn  of  Sicily  is  stHl  is  in  great  es- 
teem, as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  northeni 
countries :  but  Englano  is  the  happiest  spot  ia 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  kinds  ot  sgii* 
culture,  and  especially  its  great  produo  *  of  com. 

Tho  improvement  of  our  landed  estatei^  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom;  for,  without 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactnes, 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  7  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  asefnl 
member  of  society.  His  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellow-subjects  with  all  kinds  of 
the  best  grain,  but  his  industry  enables  him 'to 
export  great  {quantities  to  other  kinrdonis,  which 
might  otherwise  starve :  particniany  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  beoi  ei- 
ported  51,520  quarters  of  bariey,  819.781  of  malt, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  rye,  and  )5S,343of 
wheat ;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of  treasoie  arises 
from  his  pasture  lands,  which  breed  each  inns- 
merable  nocks  of  sheep,  and  af!bcd  toeh  fine 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  mn- 
kind !  He  rears  ikx  and  hemp  for  the  makinff 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  applet  ana 
hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds  of  fi^oora 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  m  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  Tetr.  TUi 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman:  it  ii 
a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  ia  it  increased  by 
the  means  it  furnishes  mr  trade  7    WUhoat  tJM 
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aby  of  ths  farmer,  Ihe  mknuTactiirer  couKi 
<  DO  goods  to  supply  Che  merchant,  nor  thi; 
thtnt  find  any  employment  forthemartnen  : 
would  be  stagnated  ;  riches  would  be  fC 
La   the  great ;   and  labour  of  no 

^mi'diKrp',,',r..Ml™i  piDUfh  i 
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ITRER  THOUGHTS  ON  AOBICULTURE. 

rmOH    TBI    TISITOB    TOR    UARCH,    1756. 

:my  lastrisit,  I  look  the  liberty  of  mention- 
.  nbjecl,  which,  I  think,  is  not  consideretl 

attention  proportion  ate  to  its  importanct. 
ang  can  more  fiilly  prove  the  ingratitude  of 
lind,  a  crime  often  charged  upon  them,  am! 

denied,  than  the  litlle  regard  which  the  dis- 
%  of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
which  is  treated  as  a  subject  so  remote' 
oommon  life,  by  all  those  who  do  not  im- 
ludy  hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  lhi< 

ifnat  part  of  mankind  has  yet  been  in. 
kT  that  life  ia  sostained  by  the  Fruils  of  th<' 

T  -  I  deed   provoked  to  ask  ■ 

for  genius,   Whelhtr  ih' 


Who  can  read  of  tha  prawnt  rtiitinam  of  tb* 
Genoese,  whose  onlv  choice  now  ramaiiunf  la 
from  what  monarch  they  shall  aolicitproteetionl 
Who   can   see  the  Hanseadc   towns  in  niiiM, 

where  perhaps  Ihe  inhabitant!  do  not  always 
equal  the  number  of  the  hounea;  butbewillsaj 
to  himself.  These  art  the  cities  whose  trade  e»- 
ahled  them  once  (o  ^ve  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  pimces  aent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  anniea  wire  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  fortwu 
'    ~        '  weak  and  uncertain  bain 


uhiioi 


untr,, 


/great 


w4al  briai  ii  madt  ? 
tto  already  observed,  how  differently  agri. 
twaa  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wisi 
ef  the  Roman  common  wealth,  and  shall 
lOljF  add,  that  even  after  the  emperon  had 
great  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  and 
tmen  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other 
■Bi  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
I  ill  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
mad  elegant  Celsus  among  the  other  arts, 
9  naefulness  of  agriculture  I  havo  already 
i;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  necea- 
■ad  having  before  declared  that  it  producet 
■af  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
Ihal  it  gives  Ha  onlj  riches,  the  only  nches 
wo  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we 
tot  iaar  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 
lalionB,  as  of  individuals,  the  il ret  blessing 
fiMidcnce.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  peo- 
I  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 


solid,  and  felicity  mora  durable  f 

IB  apparent,  that  every  tr«ding  nation  flo»- 

liahes,  while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  eonr- 

teay  of  othera.     We  cannot  compel  anr  pvopla 

luy  from  ua,  or  to  veil  to  ua     A  Ihoaasiid 

aecidenla  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our 

> ;  the  workmen    of  another    nation    may 

ir  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve- 

I  mem,  or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just 

E reference  for  their  commodities  i  as  eipetieDce 
as  shown,  that  there  is  do  work  of  the  handa, 
which,  at  dilTerent  timea,  ia  not  beat  praformad 
indtlferent  placee. 

I  Traffic,  even  while  it  continuea  initaatateof 
I  prosperity,  must  owe  its  eucceaa  to  agiicnllure ; 
I  Ihe  materials  of  manufacture  are  the  proHnce  nt 
Jie  earth.  The  ^  '  "' 
Che  wood    I 


al  which  ws  weave 
B  formed    into  cab 


ii  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
1  BiaiBtance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
nproved  by  our  own  labour.  Every  other 
M  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 
le  and  manufactureB  must  be  confessed 
o  enrich  countries :  and  we  onrselves  are 
sd  to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
DoimRnd  the  sea  from  the  equator  to  the 
and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
omaelves  able  to  arm  Uie  nations  of  the 
In  defence  of  regions  in  the  wealem  he- 
re. But  trade  and  manufactures,  however 
Ida,  moat  yield  to  the  cultivation  of  landa 
lilneai  and  dignity. 

mOTce,  however  we  may  please  ouraelvei 
M  contrary  ojriiiion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
ibrtune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  aa  her 
;  ahe  cbooees  her  residence  where  she 
espacted,  and  shiftB  her  abode,  when  bar 
■nee  ia  in  appearance  moat  firTnlj  settled. 


(netsla  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  aiip. 
plied  by  nature  with  the  help  of  art.  Manuliso- 
lures,  indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are 
iomelimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  bat 
iben  we  are  subjected  a  aecond  time  to  the  ea- 
arice  of  our  neightMUrs.  The  natives  of  Lom- 
liardy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
borne,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
veave  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  wbea 
ihey  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  they  have 
Hagacity  to  discern  theii  true  intetvM,  and  vigour 


i!Ources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  obaeifera  have 
ihbugfat  the  posseaaion  of  great  quantities  of 
iireciona  metah  the  first  national  happtoeask  But 
Lurope  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
lempl,  the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
^If  eiempted  frem  the  labour  of  titling  the 
;iround,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
iif  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
nbstinaCe  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri- 
culture they  may  indeed  he  the  transmitten  of 
money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  They 
laay  digit  out  of  the  satth,  but  must  immediately 
tend  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
I'nough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  litJe ;  to  live 
upon  thai  own  lands,  without  a  wiah  for  thosa 
iliings  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  irithoiK  aonw 

kind   of  agricnlture.     We   have   in  our  own 

ntrj  ineihaustihle  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 

less  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.    It  was  never 

design  of  Providence  to  feed  man  wilboot 

own  concurrence ;  we  have  fiom  nature  only 

it  we  cannot  prnvide  for  ouiaelvea  ;  she  gives 

wild  friiits,  which  art  mnal  meliorate,  and 

drOBSy  metals,  which  labour  must  lefine. 

FarticuUr  metals  are  valuably  beouias  Ihajr 

e  ■eaiea;  and  tbtf  ua  mmo^  bMUM  Ifa* 
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mines  that  yield  them  are  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  aurlace  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its 
caTems.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  over  iL 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  agriculture  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
chasers may  reject;  but,  while  our  ground  is 
covered  with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  no- 
thing ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  fordeUcacies  or  embellish- 
ments from  other  countries,  there  is  nothing 
which  com  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
productive  of  things  necessary  to  life.  The  pine- 
apple thrives  better  between  the  tropics,  ana  bet^ 
tar  furs  are  found  in  the  northem  regions.  But 
let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessar^r  privileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
nature,  but  must  bo  supported  by  her  more  com- 
mon gifls.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  commodities,  may  have  her 
■hips  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
home  and  receive  the  tribute  oi  foreign  coun- 
tries, enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards 
«f  France  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peravian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
of  Champsigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  indeed  always  rising  on  the  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  surely  the  valleys  of  England 
have  more  certain  stores  of  wealth.  Wines  are 
chosen  by  caprice  ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
Vread  among  supedfluities,  when  once  it  was 
known.    The  price  of  wheat  and  bariey  safBBn 


not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caused  by  the  qs* 
certainty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  persuade  my  ooon. 
trymen  to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of 
manuring  the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  prove, 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  soa 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improt- 
ing  their  arts,  or  extending  their  traffic.  Bat 
there  is  no  necessity  to  inrer,  that  we  should 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  reyolution  of 
thinss  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions  !— 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen ;  and 
therefore  such  we  have  reason  to  expect  We 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true  ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  sod 
ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  just,  sod 
sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  toolish  to 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  com* 
merce  at  a  stand,  which  almost  every  nation 
has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  must  expect 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it. 

Inhere  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
industry  has  for  many  a^ires  been  employed  in 
destroymg  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  built  out 
of  trees;  and  therefore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills  arising  oo 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  which  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  no 
great  distance,  when  our  neighbours  may  deprive 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  reluaing  us  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  per- 
petuated ;  and  by  agnculture  alone  can  we  life 
m  plenty  without  intercourse  vrith  other  nationa 
This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  whidi  every  go- 
vemment  ought  to  protect,  evei^  proprietor  of 
lands  to  practise^  ana  every  inquirer  into  nature 
to  improve. 
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Bt  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  procure  them,  how  the  present 
■carcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
■ame  iund  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
•n  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry 

*  Theee  "  Coiuideruiona,"  for  which  we  are  indebted 
10  Mr.  Malone,  who  published  them  in  1808,  or  rather  to 
his  Uberal  publisher,  Mr.  Pajme,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malone,  wrluen  in  November.  1766,  when  the  policy 
sf  the  parliamentary  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com 
nauirally  a  subjca  of  discuaalon.    The  hanreat 


before  which  all  the  considerations  whidi  coo* 
monly  busy  the  legislature  yanish  from  As 
view. 

The  interruption  of  trade^  though  it  may  dis- 
tress part  of  the  commumty,  leaves  the  reft 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of  one 

in  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  com  bad  rii^  w 
BO  liigh  a  price,  that  in  the  months  of  SepcemberaadO^ 
tober  there  had  been  many  insurrections  in  the  midlaw 
counties,  to  wliich  Dr.  Johnson  alludes ;  and  which  ««• 
of  BO  alarming  a  kind,  that  it  was  necttsaary  to  rspiM 
them  by  military  force. 
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manufacture  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
▼ancement  of  another;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  Tictory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
are  partial  and  slight  misfortunes,  which  leave 
OS  Btill  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  comforts. 
Tbey  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes ;  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  security  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  They  are  small  ob- 
structions of  the  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
IttUe  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
iml  coarse. 

Bat  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor,  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
prcMiches  distresses  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
▼emment,  drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  home:  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
or  the  greatest  of  political  evils — the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

Cesar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory*  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
ddiberated  how  we  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inqoire  how  we  shall  subsist 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  the  grain  of  this  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
th»  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Doanty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  principle,  that  sublatA 
einu&  toUUur  effectus :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of'^ expor- 
tation is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  corn 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  cheap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
ourselves,  when  it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
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reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  exemption  from  the 
extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calamiW ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  sufier  scar- 
city, it  may  be  nt  to  consider  likewise,  why  we 
suffer  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  has  |||odaced 
plenty,  is  apparent. 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
agriculture  has  increased  :  scarce  a  session  has 
passed  without  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Mudi  land  has  been  subjected  to  tiUage^ 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  little  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  increas^,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  com  is  raised ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in- 
creases our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  merchant  has  more  encouragement  for  ex* 
portatlon  than  the  farmer  for  agnculture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  on^olicy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gain  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con- 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  have 
every  year  either  more  corn  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  wants.  Of 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  e&ct ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  our  exuber- 
ance be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
ther year.  This  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produoei 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  us^ 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  corn  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  we 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bounty 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  evil.  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  higher  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  price, 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  .stop  our  com  in  our 
ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligence. 
If  much  com  can  be  sold,  much  will  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  product  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  effect  is  political  and  aifai- 
trary  ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands :  we 
can  prescribe  its  limits,  and  regulate  its  quan- 
tity.   Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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retain  our  corn,  and  feed  ourselves  upon  that 
which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  other  nations. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
go  furtner,  tnan  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  though 
posflibte  in  itself,  yet  always  subject  to  certam 
and  eflfectual  restraints. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  bounty  upon  com : 
it  certainly  and  necessarily  increases  our  crops, 
and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own  per- 
mission. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  years  of  scarcity,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  who  can  regulate  the  seasons  7 
In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to  the  bounty  that 
they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  must  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  product  of 
all  this  land  is  scarcely  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  have  been 
the  deficiency,  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  WM  designed  for  ourselves  ? 

"But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
couraged, the  superfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  laid  up  by  the  farmer  against 
years  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  affirming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discouraged,  we  should 
bare  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  the  possibility  of  dearness.  Our  farmers  at 
present  plough  and  sow  with  the  hope  that  some 
country  will  always  be  in  want,  and  that  they 
•hall  grow  rich  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  carried  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
beyond  reason.  While  thereiore  exportation  is 
encouraged,  as  much  com  will  be  raised  as  the 
fkrmer  can  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  generally 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  which  he 
dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  ^eatest  part  of  our  corn  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground 
which  they  employ,  and  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's  produce  to  another. 
It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  large  stocks  of 
^rain  will  ever  remaui  in  private  hands  ;  he  that 
has  not  sold  the  com  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  till  his  field  a^n:  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  in  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

if  the  exportation  of  com  were  totally  prohibit- 
ed, the  quantity  possible  to  be  consumea  among 
08  would  be  quickly  knowiK  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded ;  for  why  should  com 
be  gatherea  which  cannot  be  sold  ?  we  should 
therefore  have  Uttle  superfluity  in  the  most 
ikvourable  seasons;  for  the  mrmer,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expectation  of  the 
■pring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights,  we  should 
never  oe  provided ;  any  intemperature  of  seasons 
would  reduce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
read  of  in  our  histories ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation, will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
ttructing  it,  and  in  some  degree  by  every  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  we  lessen  hope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  lessen  labour,  we 
■hall  lessen  plenty. 


the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evil  avoida- 
ble ;  that  by  the  hope  of  exportation  com  will  be 
increased,  and  that  this  increase  may  be  kept  at 
home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encouraginr 
agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  be  encour^ed 
only  by  making  it  gainful.  No  influence  can 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sell ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  scarcity  id 
his  favour,  he  will  take  care  that  there  never 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  truth  of  these  principles  our  anceston 
discovered  by  reason,  and  the  French  have  now 
found  it  by  experience.  In  this  regulation  we 
have  the  honour  of  being  masters  to  those  who^ 
in  commercial  policy,  have  been  long  accounted 
the  masters  oi  the  world.  Their  prejudices, 
their  emulation,  and  their  vanity,  have  at  last 
submitted  to  learn  of  us  how  to  ensure  the 
bounties  of  nature ;  and  it  forms  a  strange  vicis- 
situde of  opinions,  that  should  incline  us  to  repeal 
the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 

It  may  be  speciously  enough  proposed,  that 
the  bounty  should  be  discontinued  sooner.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  his  own  opinion: 
which,  as  no  general  principles  can  reach  it,  will 
always  seem  to  him  more  r^isonable  than  that  of 
another.  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  state 
is  always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  state  or  to 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  old  establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  that 
therefore,  where  the  ^ood  of  the  change  is  not 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  preserve  that 
reverence  and  that  confidence  which  is  produced 
by  consistency  of  conduct  and  permanency  of 
laws. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  the  price 
of  money  has  been  much  diminished :  so  that 
the  bounty  does  not  operate  so  far  as  when  it 
was  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at  which  it  ceases, 
though  nominally  the  same,  has,  in  eflTect  and  in 
reality,  in^dually  diminished. 

It  IS  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  whv  that 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  good,  and 
has  hitherto  produced  no  harm,  should  be  with- 
drawn or  abated.    It  is  possible,  that,  if  it  wers 
reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be  the  motive  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  but  why 
we  should  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  for  a  possible  good,  will  not 
easily  be  discovered.    If  by  a  baltmce  of  prohsp 
bilities,  in  wMch  a  grain  of  dust  may  turn  the 
scale— or  by  a  curious  scheme  of  calculation,  in 
which,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  eno- 
neous,  the  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  ^ — if,  by  a  spedoos  mode  of  uncer- 
tain ratiocination,  the  critical  point  at  which  the 
bounty  should  stop,  might  seem  to  be  disooveied; 
I  shall  still  contmue  to  believe  that  it  b  meie 
safe  to  trast  what  we  have  already  tried ;  and 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  nnich 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  sobcilty 
ana  the  topic  of  hypothetical  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  evident  and 
irrefragable.  Since  the  bounty  was  given,  mul- 
titudes eat  wheat  who  did  not  eat  it  before^  and 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  moie 
IS  to  be  hoped  firom  any  change  of  practice?  Aa 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better,  and 


It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that  I  is  therefore  very  likely  to  m!^e  it  worte. 
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COMPLETE    VINDICATION 


OP   THE 


LICENSERS  OF   THE   STAGE, 

r&OM  THK  MALICIOUS  AND  SCANDALOUS  ASPERSIONS  OF  MR.  BROOKE,  AUTHOR  OP  OU8TAVU8  TABA, 
WITH  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MAKING  THE  OFFICE  OF  LICENSER  MORE  EXTENSITE  AND  EFFECTUAL. 
BT   AN    IMPARTIAL   HAND. 


^  It  18  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  par- 
ties, that  few  crimes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
gailt,  to  that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  oppressive  adminis- 
tiation. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
nuDd,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
I  have  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
Tocates  for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft- 
ened the  obstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
tipon  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
away  ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
pliance, nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
cither  invention  or  expenence  could  suggest, 
eootinued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
bmidred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
tlieir  attacks :  the  spirit  with  wluch  they  conti- 
iraed  to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them ;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  oflers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
inspire  such  unextinguishable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate such  unwearied  efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the 
public  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  thenii 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  from 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  those  at 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  JVe  have 
no  name  for  it  at  court ;  but  among  themselves 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  rtgwrdfor 
posterity. 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  livesL 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds ;  I  have  hearu 
L and  P ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  tJie  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  at 
their  exultations,  Tku  will  deserve  the  thanks  of 
posterity!  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  they  will  say  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  tnumph. 
Posterity  voiU  ciarse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  frenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  would  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primary  law  of 
self-preservation;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  thii 
ruling  passion^  and  appear  in  every  step  to  con- 
sult not  so  much  their  own  advantage,  as  tkiat  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  to 
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be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected ;  who  cannot 
eren  bribe  a  speaal  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
■ingle  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemi- 
cal, and  infected  even  the  women  and  tne  chil- 
dren. It  reigned  there  till  the  entire  destruction 
of  Carthage ;  after  which  it  began  to  be  less 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 
extin^ished. 

In  England  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such 
degree  ;  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disordered  by  it ;  but  the 
contagion  has  been  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally  free. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  a^e  a  set  of  men 
much  admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  and  have  laid 
out  their  lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems, 
for  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  this  imagi- 
nary generation. 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  amonf  the  most 
mexoraole  enemies  of  our  most  excellent  minis- 
try, and  much  doubt  whether  any  method  will 
eroct  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
class  of  men  may  be  termed  not  an  accidental 
disease,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  ail  the 
detestation  suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
forbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  amon^ 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
much  doubt,  wnether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  examination  oi  his 
performance. 

He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man. 
Who  bade  his  moral  beam  through  every  age, 
was  too  much  a  bi^ot  to  exploded  notions,  to 
compose  a  play  which  he  could  license  without 
manifest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  incur  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
wholly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
lus  resentgient  for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
Tirulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
and  flcarrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leees,  and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authonty  to 
■oTicit  a  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
rog;atives  of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
■enates  give  away  ;  which  we  may  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  superiority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit ; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
it  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of^merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  senate,  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  virtues  and  exceUences,  which 
among  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  wor- 
ship and  prostration. 


We  may  therefore  easily  conceive  that  Mr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  importu- 
nate for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  opmioo, 
he  deserved  one,  and  to  complain  thus  loudly  at 
the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  but  little 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions  of 
the  sect  in  whicn  he  is  enUsted  are  exposed, 
and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably 
opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and 
dependence,  to  wluch  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  that  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  with  which  the  two  houses 
concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  show  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of 
hardship  and  oppression  which  he  has  dared  to 
publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  condemn  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  advertise- 
ments as  nothing  less  than  on  appeal  to  ki$  cMmfry. 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this  ;  is  a  man  with- 
out title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impar- 
tiality or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
regand  to  him,  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  to  tell 
his  sentiments  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better 
usage,  and  fly  for  redress  to  another  tribunal  7 

Ii  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  effects  of  them ;  the  mimstrv 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  will 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  besr 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  complain. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  firmly 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  our  poet 
has  not  attempted  to  call  in  question,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  censuring  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am  noC 
now  engaged  to  assert  the  hcenser's  authority* 
but  to  defend  his  conduct 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  scgriered, 
because  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  the  law  allows 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  malecontents 
end  7  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions possibly  to  be  satisfied  7  Was  it  ever 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  statioD, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  by  laiif? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer  7  It  ne 
had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense,  what  ledress 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  Let  the  poets  remeoDh 
her,  when  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  or  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  fiom 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  when 
nothing  will  so  well  become  them  as  rererenoe 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  preface  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  civil  law,  he  ooukl 
have  found  a  full  justification  of  the  licenses's 
conduct,  Boni  judicU  ett  ampUare  auam  aaelO' 
ritat^n. 

If  then  it  be  the  hurineea  qf  a  good  judge  If 
enlarge  hit  atUhorityj  was  it  not  in  the  fioenier 
the  utmost  clemency  and  forbearance,  to  extend 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty-one. 
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I  suppose  this  great  man's  inclination  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  food  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  his  friends  or  ene- 
■lies.  I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
that  I  shall  live  to  see  a  malecontent  writer  ear- 
nestly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he 
bad  delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 


M 


I  waited,'*  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon 
him  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  in- 
tnided  upon  those  precious  moments  which  he 
ham  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
&Tour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
conkl  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
ikm  to  the  design  of  the  statute,  wluch  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
ncealL 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  nowevcr  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
wbaterer  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
witk. 

^  Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  as- 
■gned  no  reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher 
strain  of  insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
piooeedings  ?  Is  he  not  rather  to  acauiesce  in 
Hie  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  tnat  there 
sie  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  7 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
the^  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
tkev  eondoct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
teaaons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  7  Was  it  to  en- 
ame  him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done  7  to 
eonfirm  an  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  7  No  certainly : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
leges,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  ioUhotU 
reason,  which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  lon^  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
titidblesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
las  miscarried  by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unneces- 
sarihr  in  examinmff  reasons. 

Always  to  call  ror  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
ject them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  jperverse- 
■esB  ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  oi  our  ad- 
versaries, who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

Tbey  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a 
standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  there- 
fore resolTing  to  do  our  utmost  for  their  satisfac- 


tion, we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was 
necessary,  because  all  the  nations  round  us  were 
at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gin,  and  of  a  general  disaffec- 
tion among  the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and 
oblige  us  still  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we 
shall  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barracks 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the 
inconvenience  of  ^ving  reasons,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  ^eat  men, 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy, 
under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  out 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  have 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  fillea  with  such  insinuations  as 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  government  can  read 
without  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  audi- 
ence a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  public 
spirit,  and  indepenclency ;  that  spirit  which  we 
have  so  long  enoeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  making 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  bv  declaring  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  looks  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  eaual  to  his  ma- 
lice, to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  nrmest  friends, 
to  infect  our  consultations  with  distrust,  and  to 
ruin  us  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effected ;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confedera- 
cies which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  con- 
formity of  sentiments,  are  <juickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thin^  either  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generally 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  unconfuted,  may 
operate  by  decrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  us  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  affairs. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  tiieir 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Great  Nature**  law,  the  law  within  the  breast, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

Stamp'd  by  Heaven  upon  the  unletter'd  mind. 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  as  false  as  it  is  pemi- 
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liunturc 

The  mthor,  if  he  be  nol  ■  man  mewed  up  i 
ku  K>Uur7  tludy,  and  entirely  uDOcquunLedwii 
the  conduct  of  the  preienc  miniitry,  must  kai> 
that  we  hare  hitherto  acted  upon  diKrenlpm 
dplei.  We  have  always  regarded  Utters  : 
creat  obstructioiu  to  our  scheme  of  subordirii 
Uan,  and  have  thetefore,  when  we  have  hearil  i 
mj  tUMO  rematkably  uniettercd,  carefully  no:r 
him  down  u  the  most  proper  person  for  any  ecr. 
piojmeoti  of  trUBl  or  honour,  and  considered  hint 
M  >  man  m  whom  we  could  safely  rejxise 

E^m  among  the  uneducated  and  tmitlltrti 
have  chosen  not  only  our  ambasaadors  and  u 
Desottatora,  but  even  our  joumalista  and  p 
piueteera;  not  have  we  haif  any  ri 


id  any  reason  to 


which  we  have  placed  in  ignor 
Are   we  now  therefore  to  1 

Blajnp'd  upon  Ih'  unJtuir'r: 
■B  to  suspect  our  placcme 


mod  infidels,  and  our  very  gaietteera,  clerks  and 
court-po^es,  asfriends  to  independency?  DouKt- 
ISM  Uiu  IB  the  tendency  of  his  asserlioa,  but  hi' 
bav«  known  Ihem  loo  long  to  be  tbua  imposi  i1 
upon,  the  mltUend  have  been  our  warmest  bmiI 
moat  coailanl  defendera,  nor  have  we  omillid 
uiy  thing  lo  deserve  iheii  bvour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  lo  raise  their  reputation, 
extend  (heir  influence,  and  increase  their  numbirr. 

Id  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentimerL-. 
twy  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for  which  tlie 
power  of  licensing  was  gmnled ;  to  enumerato 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  part  -^f 
Us  ;day,  a  (ask  which  I  shall  very  willingly  leavv 
lo  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govem- 
nent,  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  iim- 
{Mitient  as  mini,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  tin 
nme  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  Ihi 
nght  of  those  infajnous  passages,  in  which  veni-L 
Sty  and  dependence  are  represented  as  mean  1 1 
themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and  inft- 
Bcity. 

Ona  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  \k 
Mmied  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 

by  the  hero  in  hia  sleep, 

O  Swadtn,  O  my  couniry,  yu  I'U  un  Oue. 
This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  i> 
k  kind  ofa  watch-word  for  the  opposing  (action, 
who,  when  the;  meet  in  their  seditious  assem- 
blies, bare  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemenco 

OB ,OiDjcouiiU7,  ^Ml»»T«lh«. 

In  the  second  scene  be  emteavouiB  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  de- 
nret  which  have  been  always  found  most  uaefu  I 
lo  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  (piiil 
of  independency. 


tfl  fenliu  DroDcounttT, 


And  rid«t  IrlumpUanL  vrt 

Awtii  lUi  iKid,  ihc  ■JUcn  iiavH  01 

Or  Isiui'd  la  Ihtli  feut. 

Thus  is  that  decent  aubmiaaion  1 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  whkh  we  ut 
lau^t  in  courts,  termed  bail  fiar  and  the  Hnt- 
lU^  of  the  ttTid.  Thus  are  those  gayetie*  and  (O- 
jojments,  those  elennl  amOBementa  and  loUiBg 
pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  conit  ai* 
blessed  with,  as  ihe  just  rewards  of  their  attenl- 
ance  and  submisuon,  degraded  to  tutt,  grvuua, 
and  drtEutlicrj.  The  autluir  ought  to  be  leU, 
that  courts  are  not  to  be  mentioQM  with  so  hide 
ceremony,  and  that  though  gallantrie*  ui 
amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  traasoa 
lo  suppose  them  infected  with  detwuchecy  01 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  bateTuI  wrte 
has  conceived  any  ihoo^ht  of  an  uncommon  ma- 
lilinity,  a  thought  which  tends  in  amon  pan>> 
cular  manner  to  eicilo  the  love  of  liberty,  ani- 
mate (he  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the 
majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  in  tbt 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  Ibrctbly 
impressed  upon  his  reader.  Tboe  QtutaTU, 
ipeaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  oat, 
- — ■ Tf ■.  mj  Arvida, 


Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  make*  a  tidi 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles;  Ihelaltcn 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  of*  the  asserton  of 
theae  doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  becsoie 
ey  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  aaniptirad* 
id  niagniScent  robes  of  regality  itael£  Such 
ntinients  are  truly  detestable,  nor  co^  »aj 
ihing  be  an  aegravation  of  the  author's  guilt. 


cept  : 


■  reh. 


s   lud 


[    of   D 


with  rags  and  poverty.  He  u 
rjintemptuously  of  the  ihed  of  a  tnsiMrti, 'will, 
whenever  he  can  with  security,  speaik  codIoi^ 
luously  of  his  head. 

Th(»e  are  the  most  glaring  pasiagei  which 
liavc  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages; 
my  indignation  will  not  sufler  me  to  proceed  far- 
ther, and  I  think  much  better  of  the  tieenast, 
rhan  to  believe  he  went  so  &r. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  bavs  set  dowa, 
tne  reader  will  easily  obserye,  that  I  havestnined 
no  expression  beyond  its  natural  import,  aad 
liBve  divested  myself  of  eli  he«t,  partiality,  ami 

so  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  from  havingrs- 
reived  any  bard  or  unwarrantable  tRetmsnt, 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  pDmuDCS  el 
Iliat  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  la* 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administnlioD  ■duM 
iiwn  to  be  very  necessaiy,  and  to  have  prodecsd 
very  salutary  eflbcts. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  pf»X  offiss 
\s  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  dspnts- 
tiDns,  sines  it  might  aflbrd  a  gainful  and  repela- 
!ile  employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  btButt 
nf  the  government;  and  I  should  think,  ioito' 
u(  having  immediate  recourse  to  the  depD^- 
hcenser  himsalf,  it  mi^t  be  suffident  how* 
Tor  any  poet,  except  tM  Iwveat,  la  alaad  b*» 
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headed  in  the  preflence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
|rat]r*8  deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces- 
■ary,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  work 
ofaniwing  up  an  index  expurgatorius  to  all  the 
old  plays ;  which  is,  I  hope,  already  undertaken, 
or  it  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  cars  of  an  Eng- 
Hdi  audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  1  do  not  confine  to  those  fines  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ten,  deluded  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
fenal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of- 
ficers, servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  sufiered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
mtence,  I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  ficensers 
win  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
IS  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
dM  tranquillity  of  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  the 
Mti^actions  of  conscious  innocence;  for  though 
Rich  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
9ye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
f«t  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
port,  that  they  have  such  consequences  as  can- 
lot  be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
uroided. 


A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
^barms  of  idrtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  little  concerned 
ilioiit  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
liefefbre  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
^ntjiaiT  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
votd  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
ud  reffolating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
bui  ouer  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
f  coremment  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
imienced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 


This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
otreceiTe  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
d  atage;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not 
■hr  naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
■ijorm  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
elmg,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
rtlees  honesty  surmount  all  uie  obstacles  which 
iribtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
btain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
ad  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
le  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
ill  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
ifgaUrly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
Milj  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
r  hia  own  verses  in  praise  oi  wealth,  luxury, 
nd  venality. 

But,  alas!  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
iycfa  shall  be  banished  trom  the  stage,  will  be 
mted  fiiom  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
Beanse  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
10  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
'6  may  hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  ex- 
adiii^  the  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
Bd  oTmaking  it  criminal  to  publish  any  thing 
ilboat  an  imprimatw. 

How  mnch  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 


mighty  burden  of  state  afikirs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honourSi 
their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder 
any  ar^rnents  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice 
of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  halcyon-daySf  in  which  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  those  of  the  Gazetteery  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 

ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  always  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to 
their  interest ;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  tneir 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encou- 
rage any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion :  and  while  this  numour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  pubUcation  of  seditious  journals, 
ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations ^  "Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afiairs,'*  and  "  In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration." 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  dnve  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  oilen  attempted  by  tneir  pre- 
decessors, is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  mi^ht  presuqae  to  advise  them  upon  this 
^at  afiair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 
which  is  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  deUtiction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taught,  from  their  earhest  in- 
fancy, the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  ihey  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet, 
andf  the  interruption  of  ministerial  measures. 
These  seminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  paclia- 
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ment,  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  that  our  pos- 
terity be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  this 
corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may  be  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  hcense  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly 
answer  the  great  end  propos^  by  it,  and  set  the  | 


power  of  the  court  not  only  above  the  insolts  of 
the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necesatj 
of  providing  against  them.  The  licenser  having 
his  authonty  thus  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  tbe  trouble  A 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  n&tion  wiU  rat  it 
length  in  ignorance  and  peace. 


PREFACE 
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The  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is 
to  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  !  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeated  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  which  have  at  once  exceeded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation  ;  hut  have  been 
still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
euj^age  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sioer  all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothing  more  than  advertisements  in  our  fa- 
vour, being  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  baffled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  us.  Our  adversaries  cannot  he  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
whicli  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  regpirded 
by  the  world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and 
sagacious  inventors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  oishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  these  imput  ations  might  be  avoided 


by  giving  the  picture  of  SL  Paul's  instead  of 
St  John's  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  indii- 
pensably  necessary  to  add,  printed  in  SL  John'i 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-houie 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  after  having  thai 
stolen  their  whole  desiorn  from  us,  diarge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impa- 
dence  scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  amon^  fitlae  hooea 
We  have  therefore  inserted  their  names*  at 
len^  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61  ,*  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  repo- 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  te 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicaUsL 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocatioDii 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  consideiabls 
enough  to  inquire.  To  mSke  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low:  but  ts  hs 
is  one  of  those  happj  writers,  who  are  best  ex* 
posed  by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  have  gives 
nis  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazine  forDweoh 
her,  where  the  reader  may  entertain  lumself  at 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  soiv* 
rility  and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  ofiend  hini  bf 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  uh 
willing  to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  de> 
serve  no  other  fate  than  to  be  hissed,  tom,  and 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  curiositT  of  ear 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shall,  wbea- 
ever  we  find  him  a  little  excelling  hioisel(  po^ 
haps  print  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  eovei% 
that  tney  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  eS, 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  swelliiif 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  someof  lif 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  ps^f 
writer  with  idle  chimeras  of  applause,  lannfa^ 

*  The  gay  and  lecamed  C.  Ackers,  of  8w«b  lUtfi 
Printer :  the  polite  and  genermu  T.  Cox,  ante  w 
Royal  Exchange ;  the  CMquent  and  eourUf  J.  OlMtp 
of  Duck  Lane  ;  and  the  modeat^  civil  and  JuditimuT* 
Astley,  of  St.  Paul's  Church  yaid,  bookielkn.  AUf' 
names  appeared  in  the  title  of  the  Londoo 
begun  in  i7t3. 
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Md  cmmaitili^.  dot  nupected  tha  bul  effect  of  yiting  lillo  of  Cntunon  Setut.    How  paper*  of 

wr  regmrd  for  him,  tai  we  saw  in  the  Po«l»cript   •o  little  vtlue  cune  to  be  r«»cu(id  from  the  com- 
f  biB  papers  &  wild'  prediction  of  tho   mon  lot  of  dubeH,  we  an  at  this  distance  of 
to  be  paid  hito  by  future  ages.     Should    time  unable  to  conceive  but  imaaine  that  per- 
•onal  friendship  prevailed  with  ifrban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  hia  judement.    If  this  wa* 
Ihereaaon,  be  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
ih  all  deserre  who  patronize  stupidity;  for 
vnler,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favours, 
plains  of  injkutice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
:omplainB  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde- 
cent, as  BufRciently  confutes    his  own  calum- 
In  this  manner  must  this  author  eipecl 
unknown  Buitior  entioned. — But  of  him,   and  our  other 

cmnum  Snuc .—  I  "dversaiiee,  we  beg  the  reader's  paidoa  for  ha»- 
ileucbid  uufi,  I  -ng  said  somuch.  We  hope  it  will  be  lemem- 
ij,  ud  Dihen  hu-  aeroiJ  inouifsTour,  that  it  is  somsCimei  DCcessarY 
tl'twcome  M  olJ  I  '"  '^'"'■''•*  insolence,  and  that  there  ia  a  sort 
siuwan  chsUUs  '>f  >nen  who  cannot  distinguish  between  (bibear- 
I  uice  and  cowardice 


say  mention  of  him  b 
pMterity,  it  will  proba 
"Id  ths  Gentleman' 
•arred  somo  essays  u 

e  made,  or  his  writings,  by 
bly  be  in  words  like ihMo: 
Mseaiino  are  still  pre. 
nder  tlie  specious  and^in- 

Jhmn,  iUi^il""*™ 
"I  mski  no  doubi  b 

■ml  ihTamer? 

V,  hl««ri.n, 
tacnbed  ibt 

Ebtiihsda  wnUng  under  Ihe  lii 
1  wiiUna  am  mil  wmU^  I 
na  of  which  an  polliical,  snii 
■mils.     Bf  liia  beii  judfnuDi 
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ra  pluani^-JfariiaL 


It  ■■  plain,  from  tfaa  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
nl  claaa,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
lifion  (ram  their  chanct«rs  to  defend  themselTes 
yuDst  tbe  ceniures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 

It  i>  Dot  reaaonaUe  to  auppose  that  they  al- 
lays judged  thar  advenahes  worthy  ofa  formal 
OMntation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
>  M^^eet  the  feeblest  attacks ;  thev  knew  that 
bA  men  have  often  dmehuit  who  had  not  sbi- 
liM  to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
maly  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
nta  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 
I  the  acorn  ;  and  that  citadeU,  which  have  de- 
ed armiea,  have  been  blown  up  by  rata. 
In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  tliink 
not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
am  the  virulent  aspernons  of  (he  Craftsman 
ad  Common  Sense,  because  tbeir  accusations, 
nacfa  entirely  groundless^  and  without  the  least 
■Mi,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
M  DDwary  may  miatahe  for 


bi  order  to  set  the  proceeding  of  these  ca- 

-      iators  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necesaaiy  to 

n  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 


arrad  the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
DokseUers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly 
iWITOwn  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
iBt«ni^  into  a  share  of  the  property.  For  no- 
Mnc  ii  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
I  £sm,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  ad- 
aatagefrnm 


posed  to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  n  wdl 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  lo  print  £>oka 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 


This  waa  the  firatground  of  theur  animosity, 
which  for  some  titnu  proceeded  no  farther  than 

trivatc  murmunsnd  pettydiacoDragements.  At 
inglh,  determining  to  be  no  longer  debarred  from 
a  share  in  so  benefidsl  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
combined  to  seiie  our  whole  plan  ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulalethe 
London  Magazine,  with  such  auccesa,  that  in  a 
few  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  flflh  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  earliest  numbttra,  they  had 
seventy  thousand  of  their  hooka  retained  un- 
aold  upon  their  hamta, 

It  was  then  bme  u  eieit  their  utmost  effiirta 
. .  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  waa  lo  be  M 
unattempted  that  interest  could  anggeat.  It  wiU 
*--  'isily  imagined  that  their  inSucnce  among 
of  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ouia, 
and  that  their  CollectiDns  were  therefore  more 
industriouslv  propagated  by  their  brethren  ;  hut 
this  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  onlymen* 
*'     ~  d  to  show  the  disadvantages  agamst  which 

re  obliged  lo  alruggle,  and  Lo  convince  the 

reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
ipnrobation,  shall  omit  nothing  lo  deaerve  it 
They  then  had  reeoune  lo  advt  -' 
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which  thflT  sometimef  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  ana  tometimea  were  content  with  being 
merely  acarrilons ;  bat  finding  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
lities, generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence ;  by  tnis  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danser  of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
thepublic  • 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Sense :  an 
adversary  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
lities as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling 
them  "  enemies  to  Common  Sense,**  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  assuring  his  readers  that  **  they  are  con- 
trary to  Common  Sense." 

I  must  confess  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection with  our  author :  for  "  when  a  young 
fellow  began  to  prate  and  be  pert,*'  says  he,  "I 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Tace  is  lAtin 
for  candle.** 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Ooodmanf  a  horse-stoder, 
who  being  asked,  after  havmg  been  found  guilty 
by  the  jonr,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent 
■entence  or  death  from  being  passed  upon  him, 


did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his  ciime,  bat  en- 
treated the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  G^ 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  imudicioaslj, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of  some  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  M  agazine  for  December,  1 738, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  such  a  nuinner  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  hai 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consultmg  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  receivea  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartitl 
critic. 

In  our  magazine  for  January,  p.  34,  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman ;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  some  general  observations  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  CM 
to  so  hiffh  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  to  what  he  fears  than  what 
he  has  felt  He  has  seen  the  aoledsaiB  of  his 
brother  Common  Sense  exposed,  and  remembeis 
that 

Tua  res  agitur,  paries  com  proziiiras  ardet 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  iaU  imder  the 
same  censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisnit 
shall  appear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  so 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommeBd  the 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  renrd 
to  interest  or  party.  A  favour  which  the  auoort 
of  that  collection  have  endeavoiired  todeserfo 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinioD  of  the  csb- 
dour  of  our  readers,  t£m-  to  believe  that  thsf 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  gifs 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  iie 
not  unconcerned  at  this  charge,  thonch  the  noit 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  Be  brooght 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  oonapaied 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidienoe^  that  aoC  only 
our  innocence,  but  our  superiority,  will  appeir. 


)i 
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CONSIDEEATIONS 


ON  THE  CASE  OF 


DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS* 

ABRIDGED  BT  MR.  CAVE,  1739. 


AT  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
HT,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  otner< 
nafer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
>  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
f  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
at  the  complauants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
ith  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 

.  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
r  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
take,  nave  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
1  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un- 
ad  series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
ment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
ime. 

that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
le  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ooks  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has 
to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
>r'B  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
if  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
eeerve  his  own  reputation, 
sry  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
mes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
ith  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
ihall  think  most  convenient,  eiuer  for 
improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
ntertainment  of  mankind. 
B  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
lys  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
t  to  complain  of,  because  the  author 
I  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
d,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
hat  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
nder  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from 
r  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
le  excellence  of  the  book, 
mtation  and  property  are  of  different 
ae  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
ided  more  effectually  for  its  defence, 
acter  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader. 

Frapp,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  popular 
and  about  the  ^ear  1739,  when  Meihodisin 
aid  to  be  in  its  infancy,  preached  Four  8er. 
)  the  Nature,  Folly,  Sin  and  Danger,  of  being 
>yer  much  :"  which  were  published  by  Austen 
sr^  and  haa  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  ever 
sli^e  his  readers  with  temporary  subjects,  took 
;  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuation^ 
er  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopped  by  a 
n,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  diffi. 
ona  Johnson  was  Cave's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
e  us  was  certainly  written  on  that  occasion. 
f.  Ju/y,  1797. 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  but  my  re- 
putation as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  calfs 
me  idiot  or  plagiary,  I  have  no  remedy^  since, 
by  selling  him  Sie  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of 
judgii^g,  and  declaring  his  judgment,  andean 
appeal  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 
injured. 

8.  In  different  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  ille^l  and  punishable,  but 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and 
sometimes  unjustly :  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation of  truth,  though,  like  other  human  goods, 
Uiey  have  their  alloys  and  ill-consequences ; 
yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon- 
derate, they  have  never  yet  been  atiolishea  or 
restrained. ' 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  ezamined, 
conftxted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridjted: 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  aro  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  hberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  our  present 
inquiry. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appears  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence 
of  that  right,  mignt  at  any  time  have  been  inter- 
ruptedj  had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufiiicient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thought  legal, 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  oi  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ot 
men  who  wanted  neiuicr  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  justice,  if  they  had  thou^t 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abridgments 
must  have  been  made  by  men  whom  we  can  least 


MS 


OF  DR.  TRAPPS  SERMONS. 


Buapect  of  illegal  practices,  for  there  are  few  books 
of  fate  that  arc  not  abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation**  was  about  to  l^ 
abridged,  he  did  not  Uiink  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  History,  epitomised  it  himself,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  tlian  neces- 
sity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time,'* 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
ments last  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
mi^ht  be  produced,  were  made  wnen  the  act  of 
paniament  for  securingr  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  whicn,  if  tnat  property  was 
injured,  afibrded  an  easy  redress :  what  then  can 
be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  Dook  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor. 

18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their 
own  interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  wdl  appear 
from  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abrid£;ment  is,  to  be- 
nefit mankind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  by  contracting  arguments,  rela- 
tions, or  aescriptions,  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with- 
out fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me- 
mory, or  im{)airing  the  health  of  the  student. 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be- 
comes, perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  inconve- 
niences ffive  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankind  from  the  easier  propa^tion  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  Dook  is  lawfully  criti- 
cis^  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted, 
because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
should  enjoy  tneir  profits  undiminished  ^  so  a 
tedious  volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abridged, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  tmnecea- 
sary  difiiculties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

21.  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  confutation  ;  so  ne  buys  it 
likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  ifit  be  tedious,  how- 
ever his  property  may  suffer  by  the  abridgment 


22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  violt* 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  waa 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

23.  Thus  we  see  the  right  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  customs 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  must  prob** 
bly  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it 

24.  If  abridgments  be  condemned  as  inju- 
rious to  the  proprietor  of  the  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end?  Must  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  in 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  at 
least  be  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  huitfol 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  7 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fiU  theur  worb 
with  superfluities  and  dieresaions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as  doubtlen 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation? 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busj, 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  pait  of  man- 
kind be  deprived  of?  How  few  will  read  or 
purchase  forty-four  large  volumes  of  the  Trant- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in  abiid^ 
ment,  are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improve' 
ment  of  philosophy  7 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  soences  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  qiitomci 
of  those  authors  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  whose  works  are  made  less  neoei* 
sary  by  such  collections  ?  Can  he  that  destroys 
the  profit  of  many  copies^  be  less  criminal  than 
he  tnat  lessens  the  sale  of  one? 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  asaertioss 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all 
the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  in- 
quirer after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit 
of  such  confutations,  unless  he  purchases  ibe 
book,  however  useless,  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
answer? 

29.  Havinf  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
legality  of  abridgments  from  custom,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  that  we  have  not 
printed  the  complainant's  copy,  but  abrid^  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  since  it  will  ap- 
pear, upon  comparing  the  two  books,  that  ve 
nave  reduced  thirty-seven  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  same  print 

3L  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  short 
view  of  the  present  controversy ;  and  we  require 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without  epitomising  the 
writen  of  each  party. 


\ 


LETTER   ON  fIREWORES 

PROM    THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE,  JAN.    1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
fbe  inequality  of  the  efiect  to  the  cause.  Here 
Rie  Tsst  sums  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
lieads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
BMmth  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  ail  this  to  end  ?  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
ibtnre  generations  7  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  Tirtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
diange  of  our  state"*  by  any  monument  of  these 
kiDds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  learnin^j  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kmd  is 
designed;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
erowdj  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
iio  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
bow  idle  pyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Foor  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  his  memory  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  theu- 
iaieUnations  lea!d  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
stiange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
ei  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 

•  Th«  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  having 
sazed  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contendmg. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
mi^ht  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  offended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  lost  to  be  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  tne  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before 
many  of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice, 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
bull-ring,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore,  I 
should  Uiink.  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  Uttle  claim  to  the 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  far 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  PRUfTINO   BT  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ESSAYS    IN  VERSE   AND  PROSE, 

BY  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 

FROM   THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINB,   SEPT.    1750. 


Whbm  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be 
eipected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand  :  since,  how  httle 
soever  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 


stud^,  for  furnishing  the  world  with  literary 
tertainments,  I  have  such  motives  for  venturiiMP 
my  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are  urn- 
ficient  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arro- 
gance  and  to  turn  off  my  attention  ftom  the 


A  PROJECT  FOR  THE 


thrcati  of  eriticiun.  Tb«  worM  will  perhaps  be 
■umethinff  nnnened  whrn  it  ihall  be  known,  thit 
my  intenuoii  wm  to  hsve  livtd  by  mean*  mora 
_..=..  J  ._  —  y  (bilitj;,  from  which  Iwingnowcitt  i 
il  priialion  of  sight,  I  hiT«  been  p«iT 
iuHei  such  Essays  as  I  had  formerly 

,       _  je  collacled,  and  filled,  if  ihey  can  be 

fiUod,  bj  the  kindness  of  my  frieods,  for  the 


off  by  a 


preM.  Tba  candoDr  of  thme  that  hare  already 
encouraged  me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  ddan 
incident  to  a  work  which  muit  be  perfonned  by 
otiier  eyea  and  other  haodi :  and  cenanre  may 
surely  be  content  to  span  the  compoatiotll  of  a 
woman,  written  6ii  Bmawment,  and  publnbcd 
for  neceuity. 


A  PROJECT 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    AUTHORS. 

PKDM    TBI    UHITIHIU.   TIIITBE,    4FBIL,    1766. 


TO  THE  TIBITER. 

Sn, 
I  KHOW  not  what  apology  lo  make  fur 
little  diisertalion  whidi  I  hare  lent,  and  ivhi 
irill  not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  desi^'n  i 
70a  should  print  it.  I  know  that  adTnomiii 
Tery  seldom  graleru],  and  that  aulhora  bn-  < 
nenlly  cholenc;  ye  I,  I  hope,  thai  you,  an  i  1 1 
impartial  reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  1  uit 
the  benefit  of  iha  public,  and  ihe  adTanceiHci 
knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  »li 
bands  thia  shall  happen  la  /all,  will  rank  him 
among  those  who  are  lo  be  excepted  from  i;( 


ralu 


I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  sc 


[FtodKI 


There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  eflcct  of  j 
hDwaver  benefidaj  to  mankind,  which  eiiher 
casual  devistions.  or  foolish  perversions,  i^ 
•ometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  ]::.■■ 
cause  of  happiness,  maybe  made  likcivi.f 
cause  of  raiaery.     Tiic  medicine,  which,  ri_-l 

or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the  same  p.imi 

I  hare  computed,  al  some  hours  of  lekBU[<:. 
lots  and  gain  of  lilerature,  andseclbepain  uli 
it  produces  against  Ibe  pleaaure.  Such  c;ilei] 
tions  are  indeed  al  a  great  distance  from  mat 
maticsl  eiectness,  as  Ihey  arise  from  Ibe  md 
tion  of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  obsenniir 
made  rather  according  to  the  temper  of  tlii<  cr. 
pulial,  ihon  the  nature  of  things.  But  biii: 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  ea    ' 


many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  e.i 
vidual  who  may  not  consider  them  oi  m 
diatelyor  medioiely  inBiiencing  his  life,  ni 
are  chief  instrumeoiB  of  conveying  knouli: 
■nd  transmttling  aenlimenlB  ;  and  almosi  i- 
man  learns,  by  their  means,  all  ihat  ia  rjc^l 
wrong  in  bia  ■aDtimeDts  and  conduct. 

If  letters  were  considered  only  as  mt-nn 


pleasure,  it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
gree of  estimation  Ibeyshoold  beheld  j  bat  whei 
they  are  referred  lo  necessity,  the  coDlrovsm  is 
at  an  end:  it  soon  appears,  that  though  tftev 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  lin 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  thera,  abora  ths 
commnn  eiislence  of  animal  nature.-  we  mi^ 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  univeraal  ignorance, 
but  must  wonl  all  that  gives  pleasure  oraecnrity, 
all  the  embellishments  and  deli^ta,  and  moM  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  pnseni 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectnol  light,  whieti, 
like  Ihe  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  snaUe 
ua  to  Bee  what  we  do  not  like;  but  who  would 

ish  lo  escape  unpleasing  objecta,  by  eoodams- 


sake  of  eaeaping  ibsir 


lose  iheir  benefits  for  the 
mischiefs,  il  ia  worth  oi 
Ihtir  bcnofita  may  be  increased  and'tbeir  mis- 
chiefs lessened;  by  what  means  the  hamstt/ 
studies  mayanord  u*  more  com  and  lea 
chaif;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gaiJens  of 
ze  may  gratify  us  more  with  Ihor  (ragranct, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mentioD  the  morefia- 
midable  evils  which  the  misapplication  of  liten- 

ire  produces,  nor  speak  oi  chunjiei  inAcled 
ilh  heresy,  states  influned  with  seditioii,  > 

schools    infatuated  with    hypothetical    GcCioai. 

These  are  evila  which  mankind  have  alwan 

lamented,  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  an 
lodest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  Is- 
lent,  without  hope   of  remedy.     I  ahall  no* 

touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  eitenon 
ils,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  ihsN 
at  feel  them,  and  are  of  lale  so  widely  diffssMl. 
.  lo  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  nobca  si 
e  legialalure,  yet  the  consideration  of  lta« 
hose  benevolence  mclines  tnem  to  a  votaatsT 
.re  of  public  happiness. 

II  was  long  afo  observed  by  Vim],  and  I  sap- 
pose  by  many  before  him,  that  '' Beas  do  si* 
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BMke  honey  for  their  own  use;**  the  sweets 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hites  with  so  much  skill, 
•re  aeiied  by  those  who  haye  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shiil 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  proifit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 
propo^'tion  of  their  usefulness  and  weir  number. 
Indiyiduals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  pohtical  balance  :  and  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
eountrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fiune  1^  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  Utera- 
ture  are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
nflu  disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
set  himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
and  bc^ly  tutors  the  pubhc ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
■idera  fats  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
capacity  too  great  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  hunself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  imagined,  tliat  a 
man,  composing  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  cunosity ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
der have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studjdng 
behind  it?  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
oot  its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  Uterature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Chub-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
■pread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
fill  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  cellar  to 
theg^arret. 

It  M  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
moat  always  fidl  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  numoer.  The  great 
miaery  of  wnters  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  cotud  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  nrast  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himself? 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  laboiu"- 
ing  at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own  ;  ^et  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  mdulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  auBer 


their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  lifeof  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  cose  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land  ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro- 

E action  or  contagion,  produce  new  writers  to 
eighten  Uie  general  distress,  to  increase  confu- 
sion, and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man^s  walk,  or  air.  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has 
noted  the  le^  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  httle  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  otfaier 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  cxamme  one 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  tiieir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  fright  away  literary  curiosity  by  their  threata 
of  an  invasion ;  another  swearing  at  his  book- 
seller, who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  bul ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians  :  and  another  resolvinf; 
to  try  once  again,  whetner  he  cannot  awaken 
Uie  <m>wsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation;  but  if  these  favouritea  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  thtf 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  oia  successful  rival, 
or  a  ficKle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  ana 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  mana^r,  and  then 
the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  after  long  deUberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock  ;  but  1  never  stayed  to 
see  them  come  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  subject  to  frighti 
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in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly  dream  of  an  au- 
thor. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
ing to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  all  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
tliai,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  arc  forced 
to  prey  on  one  another.  The  Reviewers  and 
Critical  Reviewers^  the  Remarktrt  and  Excani^ 
neri  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  far  from  imagining  that 
they  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood- 
thirsty than  those  on  whom  they  &1I  with  so 
much  violence  and  fury ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  satisfied ;  and  these  savages, 
when  their  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on  those 
whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  spreat 
design  can  be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  cSsco- 
verc^.  It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  iudi- 
dously  observed,  would  either  destroy  the  aogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors,  only  the  pay- 
ment must  be  lessenea  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary ; 
for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  suffi- 
ciently lessen  the  nuisance  without  destroying 
the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exclude  from  their  trade  are 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  used  in  the  herring' 
fishery  can  furnish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  neto  bndge.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  affairs  may 
esLsily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  trom  their 
families  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensive  exertion  of  power  mav  be  easily  avoided, 
b^  opening  a  few  houses  for  tne  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
zealous  friends  of  eyery  present  government ; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  musket  as 
the  j>m ;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
emaciated  and  enfeebled,  but  would  soon  recover 


their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  qoarten  and 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reaeone  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life. 
They  are  used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind; 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand  from  their  patrons  and  their  booksellers- 
they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventure,  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on 
the  next  dav;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  impor- 
tance, they  nave  long  made  their  minds  familiar 
to  danffer,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar- 
ing undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  Tbrf 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all-  the  strata^ 
^ems  of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  practised 
m  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex- 
ultation of  triumph,  and  the  resignation  of  heroes 
sentenced  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  hj  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  <x 
their  fidelity,  and  whom  I  shoold  think  likely  to 
desert  for  the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  far- 
thing a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  their 
legs.  There  are  others  whom  km  depression, 
under  supercilious  patrons,  has  so  hnmoled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  haye  steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  mav 
be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  weu 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  they 
aire  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  latHe*  of  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  ku 
produced  greater  numbers  than  any  fonner  time. 
It  is  inde^  common  for  women  to  foUow  the 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  ia 
such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  wooki 
furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  ftmous  for 
clean  linen,  therefore  they  cannoC  make  laun- 
dresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle^ 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt;  they  wiU 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  aceostomed  to 
eat  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shall 
form  a  rej^ent  of  themselves,  and  ganisoo  the 
town  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  roost  danger  e/ 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probably  have  oo 
enemies  to  encounter ;  but,  if  they  are  once  shot 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pub* 
lie  by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  pUy  for  rniuefa,  and 
to  stake  little ;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  oor  authoa 
and  autlioresscs  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shall 
obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  yicCory ;  and 
if  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  sliaU  hw 
only  ihose  who  had  wearied  the  pnbhe,  and 
whom,  whatever  be  theur  fota,  nobody  will  iniMi 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
Tbbrb  are  some  practices  which  custom  and 
nejttdice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
Menre  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
be  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
m  aengn,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
cte  with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
tention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 


We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
m  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  dc- 
r?ed  popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
ndy  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 

•  nune  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
di  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
ry  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
we.  If  the  nature  of  thin^  would  allow  us  to 
inlge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
r  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
ler,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant, 
Lher  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
ve  already  engaged. 

Oar  desUpfi  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
ifBiy,  01  eveiy  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
■t  consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 

•  onconnectod  and  independent  on  each  other. 
The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
•ntion  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
i  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
idings  with  particular  care.  We  shall  not 
tinpt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric. 
m  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
g  known  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  some- 
lea  by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
I  any  authentic  information.  We  have  no 
■gn  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
I  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  ari^ments 
id  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
1,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  tne  names  of 

tfpeaken. 

is  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ble  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
jr  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
idi  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
it monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
tioct,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
oa  and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
isidered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 

X  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 

I  denuuid  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 

II  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor- 
ary  casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
king  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
eovery  of  truth,  with  very  httle  reliance  on 

daily  historians. 

Fhe  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
ials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 
romisaioos  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  thougti 
M  most  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor* 
tunity  for  minute  information. 

It  18  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  snail  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  histoiy  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  lefl  to  omr  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  insert  extensive 
f^xtracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  wri- 
ting which  this  ase  of  writers  may  offer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  tne  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regara  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrament, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  shall  be  diligenUy  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  tnings  of  gene- 
ral entertainment  The  elemit  trifles  of  htera- 
ture,  the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  of  those  petty  works 
upon  whicn  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  thing^s  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankina 
were  afraid  of  eitoaosting  it  There  are  in  onr 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  ]^et  littie  known,  and  everyday 
gives  opportunities  of  new  observations  whicn 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dia- 
coveries,  and  with  rei^ard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  can- 
did correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  empbyment 
assiffned  him,  which  he  u  supposed  most  m9  to 
discharge. 


A  DISSBETATION 


THE   GREEK    COMEDY 

TRAMILATED  FBOK  IKUHOT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

fork  sMording  to  my  promiw , 
witb  in  iccount  at  the  Comic  Theatre,  *nd  eii- 
treat  tho  roader,  whether  >  favourer  or  ui  enemy 
of  the  •ncienl  drama,  Dal  to  pa»»  his  ceniurt- 
npon  Iha  aulhora  or  upon  me,  without  a  repilir 
perusal  of  lliia  whole  work.  For,  though  ji 
■eema  to  be  compoied  of  pieces  of  which  eacli 
may  precede  or  follow  wilhoul  dependence  upon 
the  other,  yel  all  the  parts  taken  lo^iether,  fomi 
a  ijstem  which  woiJd  be  deetroyod  by  their 
diijunction.  Which  way  shall  we  come  al  the 
knowledge  of  Iht  ancienta'  ahowe,  but  by  com- 
parins  together  all  that  ia  left  of  them!  The 
value  and  neces»tv  of  thia  compariaon  delei- 
mined  mo  to  publiah  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Beaidea,  the  reneclions  on  each  piece,  and  on 
the  ^noral  taste  of  antiqiuty,  which,  in  my 


i  wilhou 


at  idea  of 


ork,  if,  after  hanng  gOM 

the  nature  of  Gt«ek  tia- 

It  at  least  aketch  a  diangfat  of  Ibi 


kind  of  obacuro  gradation,  which  I  have  can-- 
fully  endeavoured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  tlj<^ 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  ehould  Bhf[hU\ 

upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  hav^- 
endeavoured  ta  make  aa  near  to  regularity  as  1 
could,  and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extern 
and  in  proper  succesaion.  The  reader  who  ski]  1.4 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  objections  which  are  either  anlicipaltil 
eranswered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  hs'.c 
oveilooked.  I  have  laid  such  slreis  upon  t]ii> 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  thia  work,  that  I  haVi> 
declined  to  exhaust  the  aubject,  and  have  sup- 
pressed many  of  ray  notions,  that  I  might  US'.  <- 
the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  formiin' 
such  eandunons  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dL~- 
coveraswell  asmyaelf.  lamaoChereattemplinu 
to  prejudice  the  reader  by  t,n  apology  either  f.ir 
the  ancienU,  or  my  own  marmei.  I  have  mil 
claimed  a  right  of  obliging  others  to  determini-, 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  eateem  which  1 
think  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stag'^ ; 
nai  do  1  think  that  their  reputation  in  the  prv- 
aant  time,  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  or  eipresains  my  tbouffhti^  which  I 
leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  Uie  poblic 
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Lhe  performancea  of  a  tingle  poet,  a  iuat  id 
Qroek  comedy.  Besides,  H  seemed  that  tra 
was  iuHicienI  to  employ  all  my  attenboB,  that  I 
might  givea  complete  reprosenlation  of  that  kind 
at  writing,  which  was  most  eateemed  by  liia 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,*  paiticulailj 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  npoa  comedy  oc 
conuc  actors.  But  ths  very  name  of  that  drsjni, 
which  in  polite  ages,  snd  above  all  othcra  ia  oar 
awn,  has  been  >o  much  advanced,  that  it  hu 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  in- 
[:lines  me  to  ttunk  that  I  may  be  peitly  reproach- 
ed with  an  imperfect  w""-    ■''  -<*—  *■"--—  •™- 

gedy,  I  dii 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wbcUy  im- 
possible to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  stopped  me,  and  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  the  learned  writers.t  who  hiw 
published  in    French    some   pieces  of  AriM»- 

Chanea;  not  that  I  pretend  to  make  largettaw- 
itions.  Thesame  reasons  which  havehiadered 
with  respect  lo  the  more  noble  partsortbeGrMk 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  pra- 
sent  subject  Though  ridicule,  whidi  «  Iht 
businesa  of  comedy,  be  not  less  unifbnn  laill 
times,  than  [he  paBsioni  which  are  mcwad  by 
,  tragic  compoaiiiona;  yet,  irdiveiaityoTmaiiiMn 
I  may  sometimes  disguise  the  passions  themadvs^ 
haw  much  greater  change  will  be  made  in  joM- 
larities !  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  ao  madi 
changed  h*  the  course  of  time,  Uiat  plsaaolij 
and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  mach  Dxn 
easily  than  the  pathetic  becopies  ridkolooa. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  wn 
jocular  and  comic,  ia  nothing  but  a  turn  el  a- 
pieaaioD,  an  airy  phantom,  that  muat  be  cssflU 
at  a  particular  poinL  As  we  lose  ttiia  point,  ■* 
'-;  the  jocularity,  and  find  nothing  butduboi 
its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  haa  filled  a 
eompany  with  laughter,  will  have  no  eSect  ia 
print,  becauae  it  is  shown  single  and  sepaiaH 
from  the  circumstances  which  gnve  U  6na 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  bdok^ 
have  had  the  same  fate  j  their  s^arit  ha*ef^ 
rated  by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  bat  is* 


I  was  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  ihoulil 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Oreek  comedy,  both  be- 
cause the  pieces  which  remain  are  very  tew,  the 


But,  besidea  lliis  objection,  which  extends  n- 
versally  to  all  translations  of  Aristophanei^  ••' 
many  atluuons  of  which  tiirw  has  deptiind  4 


Areoparuiu  ivrlu 
t  MiauBaD«ci> 
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(here  are  loose  expressions  thrown  out  to  the 
pojmlace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
irhich  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
9f  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
ippnear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
Miison  of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
ie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
RiTe  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
haX  of  perusing  As  for  that  small  number  of 
irriters  who  delight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
Jiemselves  veiy  little  trouble  about  translations, 
ocept  it  be  to  find  fault  with  them :  and  the  ma- 
ority  of  people  of  wit  Hke  cornea ies  that  may 
;;ire  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
tttention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
WMities  in  that  which  reqiures  long  deductions 

0  find  it  beautiful  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
laiutiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  by  force 
if  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Tio- 
■B  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
aore  considerable  than  one  would  ima^ne.  The 
fbtory  of  Greece  could  not  pass  overnim  when 

1  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
bis  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 

•  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet  But 
riien  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
am  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
k  jost  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther, 
re  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  often  makes  attacks 
Don  the  tracic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
iree  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
ader  examination  ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
ometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
IwBiMlves. 

THB   CHIEF  BEADS   OF   THIS   DISCOURSE. 

IL  These  comdderations  have  determined  me 
y  fi>llow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
ime  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
mac  pieces,  which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
Diuysis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
rbtch  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First, 
TpcHi  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  age, 
ntbout  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  Secondly, 
rpon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
iftos.  Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
ntertain  of  Anstopnanes,  with  respect  to  Blschy- 

•  MsDander,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Diopjtbus  and 
[Miatrau,  was  apparently  the  ihoat  eminent  of  the 
ifiers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of 
"baophrastus :  his  passion  for  the  women  brought  in> 
Ibt  upon  him :  he  was  squint-eyed,  and  very  lively. 
f  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  comeaies,  or.  according 
t  Soitlas,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  and  which  are 
11  Hated  to  be  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only 

ftw  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the 
Ifth  Olympiad,  818  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  He 
"wm  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Pineus.  I 
ava  told  in  another  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 
is  aata^nist,  notso  gooo  a  poet  as  himself,  but  one  who 
Hsn  gained  the  prize.  This  Philemon  was  older  than 
fBi,  and  was  much  in  fashion  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
M  OreaL    He  expressed  all  his  wishes  in  two  lines: 

To  have  health,  and  fortune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
» be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desire."  He  was  very  covetous, 
ad  was  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set 
It  eomedies  at  a  high  pric  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
SMS,  some  say  a  hundred  and  one.  Manv  tales  are 
»ld  of  his  death  ;  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  he  died 
pkh  laughing  at  a  little  incident :  seeing  an  ass  eating 
te  flgs,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her  away ;  the 
Mm  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  ass  eat  them  all. 
'Well  done,"  says  Philemon,  **now  give  her  some 
rina.'* — Apuleius  and  Q,uindlian  placed  this  writer  much 
•knr  Menander,  but  gave  him  the  second  place. 


Ins,  Sophocles,  and  Inripides.  Fourthly,  Upon 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times sepiBuntely,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  tnanner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shffl  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTOaT   or  COMEDT. 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col- 
lected of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  but  bv  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus, 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  formed, 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  the  sight  by  the  same 
artifice  of  representation.  Nothing  is  different 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  riaicule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  word  oi  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
coursef  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  demoi^ra- 
tive  proof. 

Horace}  expresses  himself  thus:  " Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
players  smeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  wham 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed.'*  This  was 
the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  Eschylus 
afterwards  exnibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  lobes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we 
learn  from  AristotlcS  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferrea  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mention^  while 
he  speaks  of  Elschylus,  and  therefore  to  Elschylus 
it  must  be  ascribed :  "  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning." 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  consetjuence  tragedy  was  its 
parent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  j  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  l^d  its  original  from  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Esdi^lus.  For,  if 
we  credit  Aristotle,!  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Mare;ites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  less 
surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 


t  Ghreek  Theatre,  part  i.  vol.  1. 

i  Hor.  Poet.  v.  376.  ^  Poet  cb.  4. 

ft  Focu  chap.  4. 
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■re  >l<ra<n  gT*diiBl>  u>d  aiy  ue  Kldom  iDTentBiJ 
bul  bj  imilotion.    The  firat  idea  conlainn  t"-- 
■eed  of  the  aecond )  thi>  lecoiul,  eipanding 
•elf;  ^>ea  binh  lo  >  Ihicd ;  and  so  on.     Such 
the  proereM  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceed* 
iu  produclJoiiA  slep  by  step,  in  the  ume  maltn 
09  Dtlure  multiplies  ber  worka  by  imitating, 
repeating  ber  own  act,  when  the  yems  most 
run  into  variety.     In  this  manner  it  wsa  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  ' 
ment,  ita  perfection,  and  i 

[  V.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happf 
author  of  that  imtlalton,  and  that  show,  nhetht 
only  ona  lilte  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  ot  whelhr 
they  were  several?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.*  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers,  who  had  repr'—- —  ■-  "'■" 
old  comedy,  Eupoiis,!  Cratinus,t 
phanes,  of  whom  he  says,  "That  they,  and 
oliien  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  reprehen-*-^ 
the  faults  of  particulBr  peraoos  with  eiceai 
liberty."     These  are  probably  the  poeta  of 

KteK  reputation,  tnougb  they  were  not 
and  we  know  the  names  of  many  othe 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  thai  Arii 
pbanes  had  the  greatest  character,  since 
only  the  king  of  PersiaH  eipressed  a  high  eatt 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambaasadors,  as  of  a  n 
extremely  useful  to  his  country,    and  PlatoH 


the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
■ion  of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proo& 
that  he  wa*  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so 
'  ""       '      b  he  had  not  only  prede- 


espeeially 


e  in  the 
a  sifn,  that  he  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems  yet  lo  be 

It  wu  llr«  nihlbiird  by  ulon  who  plar«(I  volUTiitrllj. 

It  be^iD  u  uks  •DQiD  icLiled  rorm,  we  know  In  guihin-i, 
but  ire  nol  Informed  who  ntii  umd  maiks,  iddcd  pro- 
lofUH,  Incrauml  Ihe  numben  of  Che  BCtora,  Itii!  Joined 


su^ 


M,a 


Olympiad,  430  nan  berors  our  ars,  (weire  or  thlruea 
jsan  Iwran  ArlBophsnei. 

t  Eiipolliwu  in  Ailienian!hiiilFUh,w>ifchve  shall 
who  sloio*  alt  acretf  ihoi  ho  was  drowniKi.    Eljan  adds 

(book  t.  or  Anlmtli,)  Ihu  one  Augeii  of  Eleusiii 
made  BupolLi  s  prsKnt  of  a  fine  muillT,  who  was  » 
MlhfBl  10  hi*  msiur  as  to  wottt  lo  death  i  slave  who 
■as  carrying  away  soma  of  hli  comedlea.  He  adda,  ihal 
whea  Ills  POM  died  al  Egeu.  hiado;  ttajedb^  hielooib 
tut  he  peitihed  by  grJefand  hunger. 

t  CnUlnua  of  Xlhana,  who  wu  eon  of  Ce]lnitd«,  dl«d 
at  lbs  an  of  nli»«y.aevFn.  He  eompwd  iweniv  come- 
dies, or  wblcb  nine  had  the  prlia ;  be  wsi  i  daijag 
wiiiar,  bui  s  cowardly  wirrlor. 

f  UenelliH  his  coDecled  the  aentancv  of  flflT  Oraik 
posts  ofiha  dUTmau  tg«  oTcomcdv. 

1  InlerludE  of  ibe  sfcoiul  aci  ol  Iht  CODIodj  EuUilad 


guish  three  forma  which  comedy  wore,  U  eonM- 
quence  of  the  geniua  of  the  writera,  or  of  tlM 
laws  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  tlu 
goyemraent  of  many  inio  that  of  few. 

THE    OLD,    HIDDLI,    IND    HEW    COHIDT. 

y.  That  comedy,**  which  Horace  calls  i1m 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  hii  aeoMnt, 
was  aliei  Eachylus,  retained  something  of  iu 
original  state,  and  of  the  licentiouaness  whkli  it 
practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regnlarily, 
and  ulcered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  thg 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Theipia.  Thoogb 
it  was  now  properly  modelleal,  aa  nugbt  hiis 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  arui  a  nncwTOBI 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regnlst 
comedy,  it  was  nol  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  o- 
hibited  the  dress,  the  motiona,  and  the  air,  aa&r 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  wbo  wii 
thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  acorn. 
In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  better,  so  lieentioa 
as  Athena  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  ipucd, 
3ven  Ibe  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  yen 
judges,  by  whose  vmce  comedie*  were  allowso 
'T  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those  perfoN 
lanccs  reachf^l  lo  open  impiety,  and  apiHt  wu 
lade  equally  wilh  men  and  goda-tl  Tbew  ire 
le  features  by  which  the  greateat  part  of  lbs 
compositions  of  Arislophanea  will  be  known.— 
In  which  it  may  be  particularly  obeeryed,  llitt 
not  the  least  appearance  of  pnise  wilt  be  lomd, 
and  therefore  certainly  no  tnice  of  flMltrf  s( 

'his  licentiousness  of  the  poeto,  to  wlieb  ti 

ic  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  wsi 

rained  by  a  law.    For  Che  goTemment,  whid 

i  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitanta,  mi 

now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  dfiaena— 

It  was  ordered  that  no  men's  name  ahoald  bs 

mtioned  on  the  stage;  hut  poetical  malignity 

is  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeatinf 

the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  ampls 

compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon  anthoi^ 

by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  Tbcy 

"'  'hemeelves  to  work  upon  known  and  nsl 

cters,  so  thaC  they  had  now  the  advantus 

of  ^ving  a  more  exquisite  gntificalkin  to  W 

vanity  of  poels,  and  the  malice  of  speclatta. 

One  had  the  refined  pleaaure  of  setting  othM 

to  gueBS,  and  the  other  that  of  ^oeeaing  riffat 

by  naming  the  masks.    When  picture*  an  m 

like   that  the   name   is  not  wanted,   lubo^ 

inscrihes    it     The    consequence    of   the    Is', 

therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  thst 

one  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  gioaslybs- 

irej  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  w^niMbs 

jnnned  within  the  limils  of  duty,   was  eeil 

paitty  Cranssressed    with  more  ingenuity.   01 

'"---  Aristophanes,  who  was  com|»ehcDdei)  is 

aw,  gives  us  good  exairiplBi  in  aome  of  Ui 

poems.    Such  was  ihat  which  waa  aflerwii^ 

called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  oomedy,  or  that  which  foUomi 
was  again  an  excellent  refinement,  pieaarbw      | 


I*  Thla  hSBDTj  of  ihs  ibret 


"trt; 


*((■  ere«iti*dy,  lai 
In  pan  ftoa  ihiiya 


li  will  basbown  how  aal  In  wbai  ssosa  ibk  wf* 


Stidtli 
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f  tlM  magiitralM,  who  •■  diflj  had  before  TnicntB,*  from  Tiabta,  tha  ittm  of  tba  con* 

jttid  tha  OM  of  re*]  n*iiiu,  forbade  BflerWAnls  (ula  in  peace,  uidthasenenla  b  triumph.   Th* 

imI  •ubiecti,  anil  the  tnin  of  cbonmea*  loo  aecond  apecics  introduced  the  aenttota  not  in 

— «ch  raven  to  abuae;   ao  thai  the  poets  aaw  great  officea,  but  as  private  men;  thia  was  called 

■Daelvet  reduced  to  the  neceaaily  of  bringing  Togala,  from  Toga.  The  last  apedea  waa  named 

Kioaiy  namea  and  aubjeeta  upon  the  stage,  Tattmaria,  from  Ihc  tunic,  or  the  common  dreea 

'       ce  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre;  of  Ihe  people,  or  ralhrr  from  the  mean  housea 

from  that  time  was  no  longer  a  fury  wliich  were  painted  on  (he  acenc.     There  is  no 

torches,  but  a  pteaaing  andinnocenl  need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  took  thdr 

unan  life.  name  and  on)jina]  from  Atella.  an  ancient  town 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  the^  differed  (iom 

'T™  toir!  ^  '""'  comedy  only  by  greater  hcentiouaneaa  ; 

Itaufl^ella  noT of  those  which  were  called  Polltalu,  from 

.       .            Hinmod.iH;  the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  tho  Greek  charac- 

bmiltafoliiuifiiflnimeiiniplin*  teta  were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  atage,  b^ 

«™.B»,l.p»™.iL.a,lu,.»t=>.romrf.l  cause  that  habit  onlj  diatingui.ned  the  nation, 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  !■;  in  ""'  '■>,"  ^'S^'^J  °'  chatacler,  like  ihoie  which 

•-.»  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.     1  do  nor  have   been   mentioned   before      To  say  truth, 

ii.L._rir^ i.__y.....  ^ these  are   but  tnflino  dinlinrlmn* f  tnr    >■  »■ 


prapriMy 
lapeatall 


after  ao  many  writer*,  but  jus 

iniorj,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
,  n^i-ethine  which  they  have  omitted,  a  ,  ,    - 

effect  of  pubUe  edicto  appearing  in  the    "J  ""  geniral  ni 


om  we  are  in 

poBseasion,  gi 

e  u.  a  fuller  not, 

on  of  ibe  red 

nature  of  then 

comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 

their  own  tin 

a.  than  can   b« 

names  and  terms,  from  which  t 

>  hate  no  real 

iSe^reproere^ofthcart.     A^IZkea  historj-  Romans,  w  hether  they  had  or  had  not,  reaK.n  for 

rf-  poet!  and  ^  poetry,  such  a.  h»i  been  ofUh  ^V!'  ""Tf »•  \^'y  ^"^  '«<»  "»  •">  ^^^^  "  PO"  ">• 

ri«wu  is  a  mere  tody  without  soul,  unlets  it  be  ""Vc'  "hi-^h  >s  come  down  to  ua,  that  w«  need 

SjiTraed  with  an  account  of  the  hirth,pr<^re8S,  not  trouble  oursclve.  wiih  a  diatinction  which 

«d  perfection  of  the  an,  and  of  the  causes  by  1?""^  ■".,""  "^''^  T'^'"'T\  ^'"'" 

rtiTo^y  were  product.                                   '  ^•'"■""-  ""'  ""'^  "''"'""■  "^  "''■"'"  "" 

VL  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
Mni  this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
WUedj.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
totna,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  Ihe  re  '    '    ' 

ha  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new  ARiarorHaMaa 

ndes,   without  chorus   or  peraonal   abuse  ;  ^„^   xi  . .         .     e         .   r                i" 

C«h  perhaps  thev  might  hJ>ve  played  some  ^^-  Notto  go  too  far  ont  of  oor  way,  let  nt 

r^ati^s  of  the  ild  or  tho   mi/dle  comedv.  "turn  to  Aiutophane..  the  only  ™t.n  whom 

br  Pliny  gives  ao  account  of  one  which  was  r"e-  *«  '?"'  "9*  ^"i  ^'  ?'*«!'  comerfy.    He  u  tha 

•wanted  in  his  own  time.     But  the  Roman  co-  »insle  writer  whoin  the  violence  of  lime  has  m 

nady,  which  was  modelled  upon  the  laat  species  """'  ^^P^  spared,  after  having  buned  m  dark. 

*  the   Greek,   hath   nevertheless   its   different  "«".  »?a  almost  in  forgetfuln™,  so  many  greM 

V«a,  according  as  its  authors  were  tough  or  ■"«?■  •>'  "J-""  '"' »"'«  "°'*''"8,.'";t  »>«  ""P^ 

SUshrd.     The  pieces  of  Livius   Andronfcus,!  and  a  few  fragments,  and  auehaliehl  memonala 

Mn  ancient  and  lesa  refined  than  those  of  the  '*  ""  '^'"^"J  suiticient  to  defend  them  against 

nhara  who  learned  the  art  from  him.  may  be  '['^  ™™i".  of  the  honour  of  antiquity  ;    yel 

-                    the  old  Roman  these  memorials  are  like  the  laat  glimmer  of  tha 

To  him  vou  must  join  «ellingsun,  whichscareeljafforda  uaa  weak  and 

rj,  and  Ennina,  who  lived  '^'"^  hllht :  yet  from  Ihi,  glimrner  we  murt  en- 

,.  «L=r  u„„.     The  second  ago  com-  deavour  to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  » 

...cuvios.  Ceciiius,  Accius.  and  llaotua,  f"""  ^  P'^'"™  °^  '^^'^.'^t  "T^'''  'PP""='^ 

oaaaa  it  ihall    be  thought    better  to    reckon  ing«  near  as  poaaible  to  the  truth. 

Indus  with  Terence,  to  make  tha  tMrd  and  ,.  Of.  the  personal   character  of   Ar.stoph.nas 

MM  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may  hltla  »  known;  what  account  we  can  g«a  of  it 

«^y^  caUed  the  new  com-ily,  especially  muit  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.    Itun 
riOTrtiard  to  Terence,  who  waa  tte  fr^nd  o^i  >«reelj  he  said  with  certainly  of  what  country 

idias,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menii-i.irr.  ■  """"^  *"'  mvecUyea  of  hia  enemies  so  ollsn 

Bgttha  Romans,  without troublinEti„.i,„.]v<.-  called  m  question  his  ouahfication  a.  a  citum, 

rWi  this  order  of  succession,  distin-u.-l,..!  il,"„  l">«t  they  have  madeit  doubtft.1.     Some  sud,  ba 

•Madia,  by  the  dre.a«ii  of  ihe  pray,  .v      TI.p  T"  °f  K*"??*"'  ?»''""  "^  ^F""-  ',  l""""  ■''•"•l 

•ba^  called  JV«J«Ja,  with  large  bori,^  r.f  pur-  '"  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed  that  he  was 

fa,  bemg  the  formal  drew  of  maff.lniL,  .i.   m  a  -tranger.     As  to  himself,  he  width.!  ho  waa 

Br  dipSty  .nd  in  the  exercises  of  thnr  r,fii.,.,  '■^  "o"  °f  Ph'l'P'  *f  l~™ '°  •*"  Cydathemam 

to  actors  iho  had  this  dress  gave  il.  nainr  u.  <l<"^n  but Jia  confessed  that  «.me  of  his  for- 


asTacuvii 


w  oomady.    This  is 


•  Firtiaps  (ha  eborui  i 
__|  Tha  jaar  ot  Eoma  t 


Egena,  which  wai  probably  tl 
ginal  seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citiien  of  Athens,  upon  avi- 
dence,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon  a  dednva 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  Ida  judgM 


■  Sum.  dn  Claris  OramnaL  ia' 
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merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Telema- 
chu8,*  of  whicn  this  ia  the  sense :  **  I  am,  as  my 
mother  tells  me,  I'lo  son  of  Philip  :  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  littlp  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  "rood  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero, f  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanes!  flourished  in  the  age  of  the 
great  men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  whom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  public  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his 
personal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
rested to  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. 

AaiSTOPHANES  CENSURED  AND  PRAISED. 

VIII.  "Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin, 
"is  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables: 
bis  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesaue  than  himsilf,  and  had  his  merriment 
without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disffust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  emment  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
oy  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indeUcacy  and 
outrageousncss  of  nis  manners.    After  all,  his 

Eleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  pufiy 
inguage.  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
which  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  *  Female 
Orators,*  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat;  and  his  iocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher ; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  plcosinet  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 

*  Homer,  Odyssey, 
f  Oral,  pro  Archla  Poeta. 

I  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  4OT  years  before 
•ur  tia,  and  S17  of  the  foundatioa  of  Rome. 


the  personages  whidi  he  brin|[i  upon  the  iligei 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  bia  compariaoD  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  ArisUh 
phanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitote,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman.'" 

It  is  e\ident  that  this  whole  character  is  tskn 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  tin 
remark  of  Father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  be  ghrsi 
us  a  description. 

"With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poeli, 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  m  hii 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  haa, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  ioca> 
larities,  and  those  smart  sayings,  which  maae  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  bis  jeoti 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewiae  are  very 
bad.  To  this  every  roan  is  exposed  who  is  too 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merrimest; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyper* 
boles,  which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  represeo* 
tation  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  m 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  com- 
monly complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  lus  Andiii, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed  u 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  brin^  more  actios 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  oat 
or  two  Greek ;  but  then  Terence  unraveh  hii 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautiis,  which  Plautoi 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Ceesar  calls  Terence  but  one  hslf  of 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  softness  and 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spriglitp 
liness  and  strength ;  yet  he  has  written  in  t 
manner  so  natural  and  so  iudicious,  that  thoufii 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  be  is  now  an  originaL 
No  author  has  ever  haa  a  more  exact  sense  of 
pure  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  thatvo 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  VamiSy  that  he  wn 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reaioo, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qoili^ 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  rt^tr  to  see 
what  that  cntic*s  opimon  is  of  Lopes  de  Vega 
and  MoHere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profiise  of 
praise :  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  die 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  tbe  chip 
meter  of  comedy.  ^ 

"  No  man  has  ever  had  a  ereater  ffenias  fiir 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  £e  SpanianL  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  with  ^reat  beaoty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readmess  of  ooof^ 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  bn- 
dred  comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  repotstioi 
to  his  pieces;  for  his  reputation  was  so  woB 
establisned,  that  a  work  which  came  fimn  lii 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbaticm  of  tbi 
public  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  ra^ 
jected  to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up'to  his  own  (|S- 
nius,  on  which  he  could  always  depend  wA 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  no 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  ssd 
regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  auoeess  of  ls> 


eik  than  by  the  lulea  of  reuon.  Thus  he  dia- 1 1 
■did  all  imiplei  at  unitv,  uid  all  the  luper-  i 
Upni  of  probability."  (This  is  cert&inlj  nnt  | 
■d  withadeai^  to  pniee  him,  and  muBl  br;  i 
Mnectad  with  Uiat  which  immediately  follows, , ,  ' 
Bvt  aa  for  the  mosE  part  he  endeavoure  il  t6u  ^  < 
inch  joculaiit)',  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  mutli 
i&Hinent ;  Ilia  conceptionii  iro  often  rathrjr 
any  thaa  just,  and  mthei  wild  Ihan  natural ; 
C,1>y  lubtiuiing  merriment  too  far,  it  becami'^ 
lO  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lose  their    , 
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mnn  baa  aver  bad  tha  art  of  biwidug  all  tba 

cli)ii?ranl  kinds  of  writing  (o  e<]uallv  together. — 
Alii'i  having  studied  all  that  la  left  lu  of  Qre- 
cian  learning,  if  we  have 
»  f  iiinnol  yel  know  all  tt 


I X.  This  is  a 
j^pcnd  our  apii 


pompouB  euloeium  ;  but  let  ua 
lion,  and  hear  uiat  of  Plutarch, 


1,  well  di 


tmedy    farther 


I    Moliere.     Our   i 


wmnta,  to  make  sport  upon  the  iheatrr ;  biii 
«  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  MoliCi-e  by 
■jqujaee  and  people  of  quality.  Others  lia^*' 
damted  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  Ihsl 
r  tt  dtiien ;  but  Mohere  shows  us  all  Fan^, 
ad  the  court.  He  is  the  only  man  tmanf 
L  who  has  laid  open  those  ffalorea  uf  natuj^t 
r  which  he  is  enctly  mariicd,  and  may  be  a.'- 
ontety  known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictun>s 
M  ao  natural,  that  they  are  fell  by  persons  cl 
M  lemat  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
mtij  received  half  its  force  from  his  power  ol 
■pjping.  Bia  Misanthrope  ia,  in  my  opinion, 
M  moat  complete,  and  likewise  the  most  ainpi- 
tr  cfaAracter  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  im. 
Mge ;  but  the  disposition  of  his  comedies  i> 
Iwaya  defective  some  way  or  another.  This  i^, 
Q   which   we   can  observe  in   general   upon 

Socb  8r«  the  thouchu  of  one  of  the  most  rc- 
DOd  judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
laof^  they  are  not  all  oracnious,  some  advan- 
tgaa  ma;  be  drawn,  as  Ihey  always  make  sonio 
pproscbei  la  truth. 
Madame  Decier,*  having  her  mind  full  of  tlu' 
writ  of  Aristophanes,  exprcssei  herself  in  tliii 
Mnnw;  "No  man  had  ever  more  cliacemrae iil 
tun  he  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a  tncifi.' 
ifBnioua  mtnnerof  showing  it  to  othera.  H  \5  < 
MDaiks  are  natural  and  eosy,  and,  what  v^ry  I 
arelj  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  li<  I 
MM  great  delicacy.  To  say  all  at  once,  the  attu- 1 
(it,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  D(i- 
Msn  more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  atlu  r 
hat  I  know  of  in  antiquity.  But  what  is  m;wi 
tf  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  alwa>.H 
a  much  master  of  the  subject  before  him,  tt^it, 
Mthout  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  find^ 
k  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  nl 
itM  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpoxf  ; 
and  even  the  moat  quick  and  uneipected  of  hii 
jamltory  sallies  appear  the  aecesssry  con^e- 
qnanoe  of  the  foieaomg  incidents.  This  is  that 
^t  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imilii- 
bon,  which  we  muat  consider  >s  so  many  drii- 
1— tir  pieces,  which  are  equally  entertain  iii;j 
brthe  action  and  by  the  dialogue.  The  sltl" 
«f  Ariatophanea  is  no  less  pleasing  than  Ihh 
ftncy  ;  for,  beaides  its  eleameas,  its  viaour,  and 
iA  awsetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  nanniin\ 
ao  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  plea^'uri 
Mnal  to  that  of  reading  it  Wben  he  appiii't 
huDMlfto  vulgar  mediocrityof  style,  he  descrmii 


ui  meaDDCBB  ;  woen  n«  aiLein^ib  uic  ^uir- 
ha  i*  elevated  without  obaeunty;  and  nc 


[j<i[i  at  least  after  we  have  beard  the  modems 
lulurB  him.  This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  jndg- 
mviiL  concerning  Arislophanea  and  Menander. 
'i'o  Menandei  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
nlluuing  much  competition.  He  objects  to 
An^lophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his  thoughta 
bi^yond  nature,  that  he  writes  rather  to  the 
croHd  than  to  men  of  character;  that  he  affect* 
a  El^Ie  obscure  and  licentinua  |  tragical,  pom- 
'.  rioii^'.  and  mean,  sometimes  aenous,  and  some- 
[lilies  ludicrous,  even  lo  puerility;  that  he  makes 
ni>iii>  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  Boy 
disuiict  character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  (he  aon 
cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen 
lioni  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  ahopkeeper,  or 
th«  (livine  from  the  serving-man.  'W  heieas  tha 
\  ihi.iiiin  of  Meiiandet,  which  is  always  uniform 
aiil  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  diSerent 
charicters,  rising  *hen  it  is  necessary  to  vigor- 
ous and  sprightly  comedy,  yet  without  trana- 
■rri-ijaing  the  proper  hniila,  or  losing  siiht  ol 
Tminte,  in  which  Menonder,  says  I'luuirch,  haa 
utlairied  a  perfection  lo  which  no  other  writer 
iips  arrived.  For  what  man  *esidea  himself  haa 
cviT  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
Huiuible  lo  women  and  children,  |o  old  and 
vomig,  to  divinities  and  heroes  T  Now  Menan- 
der  haa  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equalit* 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  al- 
-wa^i  the  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon 
Jifi'iTCntoceaeions;  like  a  current  of  clear  water, 
{lu  iteep  cloaely  to  the  thoughts  of  FlutanJU 
M  iiii^b  running  through  hanks  difierently  turned, 
I'lLjplies  with  all  their  turns  backvratd  and  tar> 
H,irl,  without  changing  aoy  thing  of  its  natura 
\  in  IIS  purity,  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
ilic  merit  of  Menander,  that  he  hegta  very 
I  voting,  and  was  stopped  only  by  old  age,  at  a 
I  iuiiii  when  be  would  have  produced  ibe  greatest 
wonders,  ifdealhhad  not  prevented  him.  This, 
joined  to  a  reflection  which  he  mskei  as  he  re- 
lurns  to  Arialophanes,  shows  that  Ariitophanea 
rnnlinued  a  long  lime  to  display  hie  powets; 
for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  thai 
1  atti-'Cts  sometimea  tlie  airs  of  a  pr\ide,  but  whoaa 
I  j  in  [.odenee  cannot  be  for^ven  by  the  people,  and 
I  n  hiiae  affected  modesty  is  despised  by  men  of 
I  ,]::<-ency.  Menander,  on  the  contrary,  alwaya 
I  sIkiWS  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  vntty,  a 
I  .^mpanion  desirable  upon  Ihe  stage,  at  Ubl«, 
!  mid  in  gay  assemblies  ;  an  extract  of  all  tha 
I  iTcBsures  of  Greece,  who  deaervea  slwayi  to  ba 
ri'ai,  and  always  to  pleaie.  His  iiresiatible 
'  jjower  of  persuafion^  and  the  repuution  which 
'  lu-  has  had,  of  being  the  heat  master  of  languaga 
'  uf  Greece,  eufficiently  show  the  delighlfuhiess  oT 
'  hia  style.  Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  FId> 
'    larth  doea  not  know  how  to  make 


I  ligiwd  with  study ; 


;a* 
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moadow  enundlad  wilh  flowers,  where  purer 
•ir  gntifiei  the  isnu ;  th&t  notwilhtUn ding  the 
powcn  <^  the  other  comic  pa«ti  ot'  Athena,  Me- 
nuiderhu  >Iway«  beencoasidered  u  posuSBing 
■  Bilt  pocuUar  to  himKlf,  drawn  from  the  ume 
waten  that  gsve  birth  to  Venue.  That  on  the 
contrary,  tho  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  biller,  keen, 
coaree,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther his  deiterily,  which  has  been  so  mucli 
boaeted,  consiaU  not  more  in  the  chnractera  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  wilh  plaTinj! 
oflen  upon  words,  with  B.flecting  antithetical  al. 
lUHone  ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copiea  which  hij 
endeavoured  to  take  afler  nature;  that  artilicij 
ia  hie  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  biu- 
(i>hnes9;  thsl  hie  jocularity  ought  to  rsisehisseit 
rather  than  laughter;  that  his  amours  have  more 
impudence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  «i 
much  written  lor  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
nunds  blackened  wilh  envy  and  comipled  with 
debauchery. 


to  tbe  itage;  by  tlM  Maj^  b 


X.  Afterauchacharacterthereiieetnanoneed 
of  going  further;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  0[" 
•0  haterul  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  Menaiider,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  Bui  without  showing  any  mercj- 
to  [ho  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Arialo* 

or  at  lea^t  the  inheritor  of  his  geniuit,  may  ilnot 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  wilh  respect  to  him,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Ennius,  froiii 
whose  muddy  verses  ha  gatheriKl  jewels  )  Enni 


Js,(n-cor.g 

Besides,  we  mu«  not  bclieTe  thai  Plutarch, 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  after  Menander, 
•nd  more  Vhan  five  aller  Aristophanes,  has 
passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it 
may  be  lit  to  re-examine  it  Plato,  thi 
porary  of  Aristophanes,  thought  very 


._ . . . .  rhieh  Iswawtt 

and  buifoonery  were  exhibited.  Thii  s)ia  ef 
Frischlinns  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  tboogfa  Ibe  port 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  dtvol  a 
comipled  populace,  he  would  not  have  batn  lea 
a  bad  man,  nor  leas  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  b( 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  fbola  aod 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  ia  Dol,tlwf»> 
fore,  by  this  defence  that  we  maat  juMifytbi 
chamcter  of  Arista phanea.  Tbe  depraved  tuM 
of  the  crowd,  who  once  drove  away  Cralim 
and  his  company,  because  the  acenes  had  art 
low  buffoonery  enough  for  their  taBte,wiDiM 
justify  AristDphanes,  since  Menander  bmi  s 
way  of  clian;^ng  the  taste  by  giving  ■  lortgl 
comedy,  not  indeed  so  modest  ai  Plutardi  itfn- 
sents  it,  but  less  licentious  than  befora.  Nor  is 
Aristophanes  better  jusliHed  by  thereaaon  wUdi 
he  himself  offns,  when  he  aays,  that  be  exhi- 
bited debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  compl 
the  morats,  but  to  mend  them.  The  aiehl  al 
gross  faults  ia  rather  a  poison  than  a  veoiedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  whidi 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  accooat 
As  fares  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plulard 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  playa  of  Ariatophaoei, 
which  were  at  least  filly  in  number.  In  inat 
he  saw  more  llcentiousneas  than  haa  come  Is 
our  bands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  kOI 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  ConM  be 


ished. 


ch  censures  him  in  the  ■■ 


id  ptanfcr 


FrischlinL_    _ _ 

impassible  to  eiemphfy  this  in  Fmch.  Bd 
after  all,  this  part  is  ao  liltte,  that  it  dcMrm 
not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  eapeciallj  m»e» 
,  among  (hose  sayings,  there  are  Mma  to  nil- 
^ontem-  i  chievously  malignant,  that  they  became  pnmc- 
,    .        ,  ,  ■         ^  -        erentlyj    bial,  at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  maliee,  if  not 

least  ol  his  genius;  for,  m  his  piece  called    hy  the  delicacy  oflheir  wit     One  example  will 
The  Entertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  die-  I  he  aufficient:   speaking  of  the  tax-gatheran,  or 
tinguished_ place,  and  makes  him  speak,  accord-    the  excisemen  of  Alhenp,  he  cnishee  theta  il 
r,  vfithSocratee  himself;  from  I  once  by  observiiig,nonoui>i((»jrtar.^MlW)i^- 
The  work  taraia  signilied  walking  tpiriU,  wbidi, 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoDra]  nn; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  lb 
rendered  in  oar 


which,  by  tho  wa 
logue  of  Plato  n 
that  Aristophane 


is  apparent  tin 
IS  composed  before  the  time 
wrote  his  "Clouds"  againsi 
QuviuLaa.  1-  iHLu  is  Lkewiae  said  to  have  sent  a 
copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionyaius  the  tvrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  at- 
tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 


E  lasted  too  long,  a 


Many  other  scholars  hai 
might  depart  somewhat  fro 
torch.     Frischlinus,  fnreiai 


s  many  other  nr- 

;ll   received.    Tbs 

xUatit 


men  ta  tors 


liought  that  they  :  best  is,  that  Plutarch  himaelf  o 
from  theopmion  ofPlu-    «„  extremely  applauded. 

!,  one  of  theeom-  The  third  charge  is,  a  miituro  of  tragic  ui 
though  hejustly  comic  style.  This  accusation  ia  coitainftlrasi 
allows  nis  taste  lo  oe  less  pur^  than  that  of  Me-  Arialophanea  often  gets  into  the  buskin  i  W 
nander,  has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  afjainst  wemustciamineuponwhatoccasion.  Bad«N 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  cnlic.  In  I  not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  liagie 
thefirat  place  he  condemns  without  mercy  his  „ritBr;  but,  having  remarked  that  hiitriArf 
nbaldryandobscemty.  Butth.spar1,so  worthy  ;  oarody  was  always  well  received  bra  paaplt 
of  contempt,  and  wntten  only  for  the  lower  who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  Hm^i 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad  |,etn  juat  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  tha  nds 
?■'"■''""■  "J'  "  not  the  chief  part  which  is  !  craft  ;  and  there  w  scarcely  any  ttag3y  or  **- 
eftof  Anstophan^.s.  1  will  not  say  wiih  Frisch- j  ,ng  passa-es  known  by  memory  by  flie  --W* 
Lous,  Uiat  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict  |  ^iSn";  „hich  he  does  not  turn  into  minimal,  bf 
himself,  and  in  reahty  commends  the  poet  when  ihrowing  over  it  a  dr««a  of  ridicoto  and  b» 
ha  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language    lesque,  which  is  done  aonutimeabjdMl^* 

■  '■ i  transposing  the  wonls,  and  aiiii»liiiiw1if  W 

*  Dnum^haaDijMkgaLucrHlasRir  Vlr^.  I  iineipacted   application  of  Ae  wbols  ioikae* 
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These  are  the  shreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he 
■nays  the  comic  muse,  to  make  her  still  more 
oomic  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
tiiine ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
callra  **  Ulysses,"  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets 
are,  with  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  ss  here. 
I  will  proye  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
«|>oii  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
bang  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Aristophanes 
wUl,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as 
Platarch  has  yented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Trmyesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  theLutrin  of  boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
eolar  occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
aenrity,  his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  JQSt  upon  a  poet,  whose  styb  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
dam  which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  language  is  somtimes  elevated,  some- 
timea  burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for 
S'  «es  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
e  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy;  whereas  Menander  sup- 
pressed them,  not  so  much  in  compliance  with 
ms  own  jadgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  public 
edicts.    It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 

B*  i  and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
enander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
Bien  speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves  ; 
hat  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
eoles,  that  this  objection  falls  of  itself.  It  is 
iiiffident  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
tmaginar]^  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
md  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
taaembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
lufat  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
faU  of  derision ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  wnich  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
be  bad  not  succeeded^  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
lata  of  Eupolis,  who  m  a  comedy  called  **  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
piaoes  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
Bimself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
rffectaally  than  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
tpen  stag^ 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanea,  as  having  too  mucn  acrimony,  is  bet- 
tar  foonded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
MDedyj  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
!aagfater,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoderate  nberty, 
HM  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
Mparioiitj :  for  the  ^^enius  of  independency  na- 
mDj  prodaoea  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
UtiUf  aa  may  be  eaaily  observed  in  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands.    If  we  do  not  say 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin- 
dles eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  different  governments 
^  takes  a  difl*erent  appearance.      In  republics  it  is 
more  sprightljr  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating  and  soft.     The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ndicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  of 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  follow- 
ed it,  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  pointed.     A  dish  of 
satire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
maUgnity,  but  that  dish  was  differently  seasoned, 
as  the  manners  were  poUshed  more  or  less.    By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good-breeding, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  la 
the  consequence  of  dependence.    If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
sofler,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  ia 
rough.    Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 
since  he  was  the  first  who  quitted  that  wild  prac- 
tice of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedy  of  another  cast  made  way  mr  the 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and 
less  dangerous.    There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  softness  of  the  other ;  the  works  of  the 
one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  sofl,  be- 
cause the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters;    which  leaves  us    still   at 
liberty  to  examine,  if  these  different   designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning 
taste,  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ex- 
cused for  painting  public  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  has 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
sophy, is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  ita 


«  It  it  not  caiuin,  tbt  AriMophanM  dM  procars  the 
death  of  SocratM ;  bat,  howersr,  he  Is  cenahUy  crlnfaial 
for  havhif ,  in  "  The  Cloade,"  aocueed  him  pabllely  of 
fanpiecy.' 
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liberties  ;  poBsesoons,  life,  and  repatation,  may 
be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is  always 
independent  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  gentle 
influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  him<ielf  with 
the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves 
for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  uniustly,  because  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  wnich  he  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
ported  from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope 
that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made 
Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  per- 
haps, ccmfess  that  Aristophanes,  though  m  one 
instance  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  distinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  all  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
iinus  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual   farce  which 

f roes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
ike  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
tify him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesque  paint- 
ing in  satirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds 
oi  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Car- 
tinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  oblig^  him  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  ttie  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state 
where  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests;  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  single  word,  with  which  every  booy  would 
agree ;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude 
flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
sense ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
sight  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which  one 
cannot  help  admiring  in  Aristophanes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  eenios  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
wbat  hgb  has  been  without  them  7    And  have 


not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fear,  l«st  postcnty 
should  judge  of  Moliere  andliis  sfe,  as  we  jndgs 
of  Aristophanes  ?  Menander  altered  the  tai^ 
and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  bat  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plairtoi, 
though  Cesar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva- 
city which  he  calla  the  vis  comictu  We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence, 
and  leave  them  for  Mohere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  pasMO 
between  these  four  writers  there  will  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  bring 
Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neglect?  Without 
going  further,  our  neighbours,  tne  English,  think 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  W^hether  they  are  right, 
or  not,  is  another  question ;  all  that  I  mean  to 
advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  condasion, 
that  comic  authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rule  of  taste.  But 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavoor 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  PUutaa, 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  most  pleaas 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

REMARKABLE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  STATI 
OF  COMEDY  AND  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OFGRXIVS, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  DURATION. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy;  for 
we  must  observe  that  betw^cen  that  and  other 
works  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  ii 
an  essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro* 
duced;  they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them;  the 
manners  of  the  times  are  impressed  by  ind^ble 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  oars,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  their 
works  are  charged  in  our  days,  must  be  geo^ 
rally  confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  of  I> 
vius  or  Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  said  without 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  piae- 
tices  of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
no  dependance  upon  its  subject,  and  o^rs  po> 
thing  to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  nairatifa 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  would  pleaie 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  ii 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  they  do» 
pend  upon  their  subjects,  and  consequently  upon 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  in 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgment 
is  not  equitable  ;  for,  as  I  have  said  over  an4 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  paintera,  an^ 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  i* 
before  them,  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  edih 
cation,  which,  without  changing  it  entirely,  J^ 
give  it,  in  different  ages  and  dimates,  a  dimtfsol 
appearance ;  but  we  make  their  success  dtftti 
in  a  great  degree  upoo  their  subject,  that  ii^apo> 
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cncnmttaiioefl  which  we  meMure  by  the  circum- 
rtaoces  of  our  ownjimys.  According  to  this  pre- 
fiidice,  oratory  depeDOs  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Oar  times,  therefore,  show  more  regard  to  He- 
ndotus  and  Suetonius,  than  to  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Vir^  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
wa  have  lefl,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
Ue  reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
painting  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
€omparmg  the  "Achilles*'  and  "Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
dne's  heroes  wm  be  driven  oflf,  in  a  mture  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object, 
it  not  whmlv  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
InuDan  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  through  the 
vail  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Escnylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
tke  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
dbaracters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
die  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
aame  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  onl^ 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
timeB  ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
wall  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce^ 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
Cmt,  not  only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  ol  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lay  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
Iwia  which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
■ent  hour,    without    regard  to    futurity.    But 
tliough  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it 
ia  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
oojginals,   nor  the   same  species  of  the    ridi- 
col&us,  nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tized  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment    This  position  is  ge- 
neral, and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.    To 
■ay  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
aobject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ- 
enL    For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander    likewise,    after    having    delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
Stnd  by  force  of  time.    The  Muse  of  Moliere 
haa  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  &e  desire  of 
norelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 

"  *  we  have  too  frequently  admired. 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cua- 
toms,  and  of  such  men  tnere  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  o^  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished 
a^es,  which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion,  are  things  of  indifierence ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  Uberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  that  were  bom  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
gustan ages  have  always  been  considered  aa 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex* 
cellence,  though  we  may  distinguish  me  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  cnticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  we 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  disposed  them  to 
pause;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  tmes  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
IS  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sults what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  wnich  leaves  w^orks  for  a  lon^  time  behind 
it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  ur  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mmgled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commencUng  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merriment  to  the  most  re- 
fined nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  ana  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  we  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  grandsons  7  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age  :  or  if  we  mutt 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  these 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo« 
liere,  were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 

part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strong, 
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(hit  ol  Manuidar  wu  too  wnk,  ud  Ihct  of  lunti;  Ukcftom  thediflbnat  muwan  of  mry 
Moiiere  wu  a  pKuliu  vtmiih  fnimod  of  one  a^e.  They  will  notpusteBitata,  but  fccToj 
tnd  the  other,  which,  without  being  nn  imila-  |  diitant  reUtiona.  The  Mom  of  Atutoptaua 
tioD,  is  itsplf  inimitiblc,  ycl  depending  u)>oti  '  and  PIbuIus,  to  apeak  of  ber  with  jiutice,  iii 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  defiiees,  g<i  mir  n<i-  hacchinil  at  least,  whoae  malignant  toogiw  it 
tions,  which  are  every  day  changing,  ^Uail  ir-  dijiped  m  gall,  or  in  poiaon  dangeroaa  aa  ttiat 
ceive  a  sensible  allcnlion.  Much  o(  i!n<  lia?  of  the  lapic  or  viper;  but  «ha«  bonti  J 
already  happened  since  the  time  of  Mulii're.  malice,  and  aalliea  of  wit,  often  give  a  blmr 
who,  ir  he  wm  now  to  come  again,  mii^t  laki'  n  .  where  il  ie  not  expected.  TbeMaaeof  Tenu 
new  road.  aod  conaequenti j  of  Menander,  ia  an  aitlM*  and 

With  reapect  to  unalterable  beautiea,  of  u-hich    unpaintod  beauty,  ofeaay  jnyety,  whoaeleatnti 
comedy  admit!  much  fewer  than  tngE^y,  when  |  are  rulhet  delicate  than  atnking,  ratbv  agA  thaa 

thev  are  the    lubject  of  our  conaideral'ioii.  ' 

It  too  eaaily  set  Ariilophanei  di 


below  Menander  and  Terence.     We  may 
properly  hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shall 
prefer  (he    French  comedy  to  the   Grrek   and 
Latin.    Let  us  only  give,  like  him,  (he  cr| 
for  pleaair^  in  all  agea,  and  the  key  li 


for  pleaair^  in  all  agea,  and  the  key  l.y  wliuli  het  original  condition,  so  aa  to  attire  bendf 
all  the  difficulliea  in  paasing  judgmcnl  mav  be  gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel  In  her maa- 
opened.     This  rule  and  thistey  are  nolliiiii;  (Ne  i  ners  aha  minglea  elegance  wi(h  toiiaj,  fata 


Ce  n'eat  pas  un  portrah,  una  int^  lanaWaMs : 
C'c«  ua  Urn,  iiD  uninl,  un  ptra  venlsUa. 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  ia  not  almji  plainlf 

dreased.b"* '->■—-■ — *"  —  '■•-  — ' '— 

het  orie 


jt  (akes  airs  of  quality,  and  naea  abort 


but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 


CwpW.iaqiMM 


luxniplniaeer  MS  (!(„,». 
TonJ'tr*iitil.«l.lli., 
Irenes  sJIiiTibarin* 

In  (ruth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautu't  united 
bufiboner;  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  dc;;crt-  thun 
Moliere;  and  for  thii  they  may  be  blamed. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome,  was  a  tranaitory  beauty,  which  had  not 
sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  and  thercfora  the 
taato  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  thoec  ages 
for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare?  Let  ui  refei 
every  thing  to  permanent  and  universal  lastc, 
'and  we  ehall  find  in  Aristophanes  at  Iciul  as 


ith  delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  erenhaugfatisMii 
TJth  plainneis  and  modesty.  If  aometimea,  (e 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  (aroe,  H  it 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  ika 
immediately  returns,  and  which  laata  no  loan 
(han  a  slight  intoiicetioo.  The  first  n^ght  M 
painted  encircled  with  little  aatyra,  aoms  gretdv 
tool iah,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  » 
'  lus  and  malignant ;  monkeys  always  nadj 
igh  in  your  ^ce,  and  to  point  out  to  hidi» 
nate  ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.    Tbt 


er  of  Ifaa  eeort 


XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  \-i>.r]i^.  i 
may  be  allowed  to  make  some  reflectifms  ii]i..i 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  liitT^iin 
according  (o  [he  dincrencc  of  times  and  nriTTs 
is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  njioii  lIh 
passions,  which  never  change.  With  rnTiiiil' 
it  is  otherwise.  WhateTer  diRcrence  Ihcr.'  i 
between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eiiri|ii,li':> 
between  Corneilte  and  Radne ;  betirc<:n  tin 
French  and  (he  Greeks,  i(  will  not  tu'  found  |  either  the 


sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of  j 
tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  nustem  nrf,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  sea-nymphs,  nf  whom  I 
Ovidaays,  "That  their  faces  were  not  lliesniiic.  ' 
yet  so  much  alike  that  (hey 


tion  and  animation  (o  _.  ...^ 

to  the  eamedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imi- 
tators, if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  something  of  a  family  likeness, 
but  much  less  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
(ha  diOerent  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea- 


ich  the  more  insinuating  as  there  is 
tion  to  distrust  it  The  last  must  be  ai 
panied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  Ih 
and  that  of  the  city  somewhat  mor«  coa 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  caui  be  sspanled 
from  her.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
'tautus  can  never  be  denied  the  hoDaat  nf 
sprightliness,  animation, and  invention;  nortiiat 
of  Menander  and  Terence  (he  praiiie  of  nilon 
and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  il- 
lowed  (hehappyaecretofunitingall  thepiqMB- 
CT  of  (he  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  wbicli  llity 
d'ld  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  o(mai,lA 
us  ahow  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due.  Lei  DI 
in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  (nie  from  Ibt 
■■ '       gold,  without  approving   or  condemmnf 


•  BoUno,  Alt.  Post.  chanL  li, 


t  pronounce  in  general  upon  tha  tastt  of 
their  writings,  we  must  indiaputably  allow  Aat 
Menander,  Terence,  and  MoUere,  will  give  mM( 
pleasure  to  a  decen(  audience,  and  coassqaestly 
ihat  they  approach  nearer  to  tlM  true  beaMT,  and 
iiave  less  miiture  of  beauties  purely  KUlins 
ihan  PlautUB  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  aubjsett,  •• 
ihatl  Rod  three  sorts  amons  the  Oreeka,  and  is 
nuny  among  the  Lalins,  all  differently  dntstd; 
if  we  distinguish  il  by  ages  and  anthon,  *• 
ihall  again  find  three  sorts  j  and  we  shall  tai 
three  sorts  a  third  time  ifwere^rdmoredcsiJY 
the  subject.  As  the  ultimate  and  (<Mnl 
rules  of  all  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  mmt, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  (o  our  poipessls 
ake(ch  them  out  before  we  giro  a  full  dvpliy  f 
ihe  laa(  class.  I  can  do  nothing  bedw  oi  tU 
nccasion  than  trmnscribe  the  twentr-fifth  ttii^ 
lion  of  Rapin  apon  poatiy  in  piTtinilsT 
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*  OIWIAAL  tULlS  or  COMIDT. 

JLLll.  "Comedy^#^say8  he,*  "isarepreeen- 
tition  of  common  life :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
die  disorder  of  the  people  b^  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  things ;  it  ma^ 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.    To  find  what  is  ridi- 
coloos  in  every  thing,  is  the  gifl  merely  of  na- 
ture ;  for  all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  Iheir  dark  sides;  something  serious,  and 
■omethinff  merry.    But  Aristotle,  who  has  given 
nilea  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;   for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
natore,  and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.    The  Spaniard 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 
inuch  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 
be  broufffat  nearer  to  perfection.    In  short,  that 
agreeabTe  turn,  that  gayety  which  yet  maintains 
ue  delicac^f  of  its  character  without  falUngr  into 
dnlness  or  into  bufibonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  quahfica- 
tkn  which  comedy  requires.    We  must,  how- 
OTW,  remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  must  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  afibrds. 
Comedy  is  naturally  Written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
lamilj,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and 
■eeis  with  nothing  but  what  he  really  meets 
widi  in  the  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  picture,  and 
find  his  own  roannere  and  those  of^  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.    Menander  succeeded 
only  by  this  art  among  the  Greeks :  and  the  Ro- 
nana,  when  they  sat  at  Terence's  comedies, 
imagined  themselves  in  a  private  party ;  for  they 
blind  nothing  there  which  they  had  not  been 
naed  to  find  in  common  company.    The  great 
lit  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without 
deviation ;  to  have  general  sentiments  and  ex- 
neaeions  which  all  ue  world  can  understand ; 
nr  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
diat  the  Goareest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
Biore  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
b  inconsistent    However,  low  and  mean  words 
ihould  never  be  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
ire  not  supported  with  some  kind  of  wit    Pro- 
verbe  and  vulgar  smartnesses  can  never  be  suf- 
feied,  unless  they  have  something  in  them  of 
Batare  and  pleasantry.    This  is  the  universal 

Edple  of  comedy ;  whatever  is  represented  in 
manner  must  please,  and  nothm^  can  ever 
please  without  it  It  is  by  application  to  the 
itadj  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
hflity,  which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to  thea- 
trical success ;  without  this  probability  every 
dung  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tifiil:  he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong; 
iad  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  nefflect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
tMm  of  incidents.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
■ay  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 

*  Raflections  aux  la  Fo^L  p.  154,  Faria,  1084. 
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ing:  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  oar  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  iudgmcnt,  and  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  happily :  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectatore ;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  charactere,  such  as  the  **  Citi- 
zen turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  "Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded, 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carri^  so  far ;  but 
every  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  well 
received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  bad  ra- 
ther laugh  than  admire.  These  are  the  moat 
important  rules  of  comedy." 

THREE  SORTS  OF  COMEDT. 

XIY.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  la 
necessary  to  distinguish  each    from  the  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diveraity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which   should    resemble  it  without 
having  its  faults;  such  is  the  ''Amphitryon." 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of 
^sop,  of  Phsedrus,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  use  of  as  materials  by  skilful 
hands  ?     And  have  we  not  seen  some  like  "  Ti- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  have  been  successful 
in  this  wav  ?     This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians.    The  ancSkit  exhibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the  satyra  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
which  we  have  no  otner  instance  tnan  the  **  Cy- 
clops*^ of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  whicn  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are 
there  more  cultivated  than  in  France.    It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have 
its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elegance  and 
without  meanness ;  it  is  the  pastoral  put  into 
action.     To  conclude:    the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  has  produced  the  comedy 
properiv  so  called  in  our  times.    This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of 
common  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.    This  thirJ 
kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
received  the  strongest  sanction  from  custom.    It 
is  likewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the 
poet  has  no  help  from  real  passages,  or  persons, 
which  the  tragic  poet  always  nuikea  uae  oC— 
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Who  knows  but  by  deep  thinkinff,  another  kind 
of  comedy  may  be  mvented  whol^  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  7  such  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  comedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  arc  klready  so 
apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  no- 
velty imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit;  to  go  no  further,  m  that  of  grammar 
and  lan^tiase:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novelty  m  Uie  manner  of  expressing  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in 
which  many  a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 
tiicse. 

WHETHER  TRAOEDT  OR  COMEDY  BE  THE  HARDER 

TO  WRITE. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
important,  which  has  been  oflener  proposed  than 
well  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  most  easy  or  difiicult  to  be  well  executed.  I 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  been  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
nearly  of  the  same  kind :  "It  has  been  inquired, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  without  genius^  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion." If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
supposing  the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difiicult  as  the  other ;  but 
this,  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufiicient  here.  No- 
Dody  can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
bute their  part  to  every  t)||pg  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
study  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  Older  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curious,  and,  perhaps,  very  difiicult  of 
solution.    Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 

Seat  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
sts  long  that  is  not  very  correct :  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Vir^l  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  Ilorace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  wnere  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  "  If  I  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  Unes,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere,  which  are  so  natural, 
and  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius !    Horace 

«  Foac.  T.  407. 
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was  of  that  opinion,  for  wlien  he  Is  tuafhing  the 
writers  of  his  ase  the  art  of  poetry,  he  teUs  uem 
in  plain  terms,  Uiat  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  in  armsj  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  that 
nad  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  should  be  kept 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  wooib 
of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  die- 
guise  faults ;  so  certain  is  it  that  correctioD  ii 
the  touchstone  of  writing. 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com* 
parison  which  I  nave  been  making  between  ge> 
nius  and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged 
in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  less  oif- 
ficulty  in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  sno> 
ther,  since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  leei 
to  make  a  poet ;  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la> 
hours  of  two  difierent  minds  in  different  kindi 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  autlu»% 
compare  the  force  of  genius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  composition,  the  difiiculties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  reouiree  a 
turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  confer  apon 
himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue,  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predo* 
minates  in  their  minds.    Pascal  found  in  hie 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  end 
Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  painten    Some- 
times this  internal  direction  oi  the  mind  doei 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  bat 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  that  they  were  poets.    Cor> 
ncille  having  once  got    some   notions  of  hii 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.   He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  tjpe 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  mat  it  ooiud 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.    "  Melite^ 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  oa^ 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  com^ians.  This  success  which  encourt^ 
Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  which 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  tboee 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  nis  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour  j  and 
yet  less  did  he  imamne,  that  his  comic jnecei^ 
which,  for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable^ 
were   then  very  much  in   fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  adatodieir 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  thit 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  ooidLly 
be  forgot    He  wrote  first  **  McSdea,'*  ana  eftei^ 
wards  "TheCid,"  and,  by  that  prodigious  flicht 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  tntt 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  oomM 
but  that  of  Sophocles.    Happy  genius !  ths^ 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  tMkt  ee 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  nede 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwa^s  ^oittid 
the  path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  hunid( 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  p^ 
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Im  retained  some  traces  of  the  false  taste  which 
tDftcted  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he 
deserves  onr  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
H  completely  b;^  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  ne  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was 
lN>m  for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  him  as  to  Comeille, 

**  L'Ignorance  et  TErreur  k  pes  naissantes  pieces 
En  habit  de  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comtcsses, 
Yinvsent  pour  difTamer  son  chef>d*oeuvre  nouveau, 
Ei  Mcouer  la  t£te  k  I'endroit  1«  plus  beau." 

Bat,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
^timo  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
im  own  ffenius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
«f  trageoy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  (Jomeille,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in 
fab  subject  an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he 
takes  it  from  history  ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  Sfj  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
Mdijects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasino:  form ; 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
eertainlv  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
agrouno.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history  :  real  facts  are 
fimited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  may  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
tbem  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  JEsop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thina  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  Uke  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself.  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  bring  characters  less  strong, 
h&  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  AH  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
arise  finom  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
svpported  by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not 
by  under- parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tnmc  characters  are 
without  number,  though  of^them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
trssedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jesious  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bhng  Tibefius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  Tcrj  different  with  aysrice, 
tiiffing  vanity,  hypocnsy,  and  other  vices  con- 


sidered as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  with  (Edipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartufie, 
and  other  subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes ; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  though 
these  two  things  of  so  different  natures  coiud 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  far  from  bein^  the  case  ;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  inadents, 
but  in  chan^cters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  are  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
sta^e  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co- 
medy, as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bruyere.  Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  ?  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  ?  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  3ie  end  is 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightuness  Uke  the  designs  of  Callot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  circum- 
stances and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  that  which  Comeille  practised  m  his 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther 
than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals : 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  would 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  the  Ssaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of  Terence : 
but  the  case  is  now  very  different,  the  public  calls 
for  new  characters  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  the  laborious  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  great  conveniences 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy,  which  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
like^vise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  it  from  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, which  made  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
version to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
ficient in  taste.  Biit,notwithstandmgalltbatbo 
has  done,  or  tiiat  wo  can  do^  to  make  it  unplfl^ 
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it  wiU  always  have  the  advantage  over  comedy 
in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  b^use  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A 
miser,  copied  afler  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  rlautus  or  Moliere  ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  bo  the  hero  of 
Kacine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new ;  but  the 
great  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  him  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subjects,  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy  7  The 
purpose  of  the  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier  7 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  tne  neart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pitv :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibihty  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  must  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — the  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  tliere  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.  Whatever  Father  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 
pher admires ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those 
fits  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  ^oo<i -humour ;  such  as 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standard,  and  measures 
It  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  difierent  occasions.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in 
much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
structions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  U)und  them  in  his  own. 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divert. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
e^ual,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
mus,  the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  dm- 
cuit  to  one  author  and  to  the  other.    The  objec- 


tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  nine  qoeatioD  itil 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  theee  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  rcaeoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  considered, 
it  will  reouire  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just 
and  simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  witboot 
apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion  skil* 
fully  through  its  gradations  to  its  hei^;  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  byalways  roovm^  mn 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses  ^  to  unite  the 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  msensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  meril 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  len, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  witk 
very  little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  wsSemt  a 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  pka 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  iwjt  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gioes  or  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  moif 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  oiVmg 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  othen,  which  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
di^cult  to  refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  bj  trendies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence^  pernape,  wbse 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  be  kmoA 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  aO  tin 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  pessagt 
which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  trageoy ;  km 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  indiwd 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  iml  that  t 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  eflused  st 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in 
comedy  has  required  merely  to  assign  its  plsoa 

It  would  be  too  much  to  aweU  long  opoo  sacfa 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide 
the  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  argmneDti 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  wiQ 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  it  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  genius,  all  that  a  man  oif  letters  cu 
be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing  fieo 
his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de- 
gree the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  or  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  exhibiiioDi 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inqoiriea 
The  stage  is  too  much  fre<][uented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  fer  thit 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  prevaBs  oi 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  ben 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  must  be  ooofened  tbit 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanee.  So  many  greet 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  tuccessinn  cf 
a^es,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  yaloe  iqtea 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  mpp** 
them  contemptible,  notwithstandine  the  eeeee* 
tial  faults  witn  which  he  may  be  jueUy  repnseb* 
ed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero;  and  to  condnde  byM 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  fiUli  ehort  i 
of  justification,  the  stronc  and  apri^it^  ^  ^ 
quenoe  of  St.  Chrytostom  anw  its  sof^ort  M 
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the  masculine  and  Tigorous  ftttidsm  of  this  sar- 
«MUc  comedian,  to  -whom  the  father  paid  the 
Mune  reeard  as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of 
patting  his  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  ne  slept,  and  in 
tbe  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 
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SVMMART   OF 


THE    FOUR   ARTICLES 
IN    THIS    DISCOURSE. 


TREATED  OF 


I.  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not 
dhown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  ddiy  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
pot  out  of  sight ;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppression 
will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the  Athenians 
were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyea 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticiilars  which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

CHARACTER   OF    ANCIENT    COMEDY. 

IL  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  that 
it  Bcarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it  7  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrjrnicus,  Plato,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
Barents  scattered  in  Plutardi,  Atheneus,  and 
Smdas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
aottle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comic  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this  we  can  fix 
CoIt  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  m  some  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolera- 
ble judgment  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  we  be- 
iere  him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  7  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing,  upon 
thu  eapposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
diawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
wvy  regular,  but  often  ingenious,  and  almost 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversined,  sprightly,  and 
nncxpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thnnderoolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
VBiiety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  light- 
■ing.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
■Hrolance  of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments  were  a  parody  of  rival  ooets  joined,  if 
I  nay  so  express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners 
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But  it  would  be  tedious  to  diaw  oat  to  the 
reader  that  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self: he  will  pursue  the  subject  &rther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  amuvation  of 
the  features :  he  will  brinff  withinms  view  all 
the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing^ 
all  these  toother,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde- 
lible idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra- 
rieties were  umted,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indepen- 
dence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  seventy  of  manners  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading ,  as  in  travelling  through  dif- 
ferent nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  characters  by  combining  their  different  ap- 
pearances, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE   ATHBKIAKS. 

in.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.    In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  commonwealths 
it  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less. 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwcaltn :  but  the 
Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people. 
Demosthenes,   and  his  contemporaries,   speak 
with  a  freedom  at  which  we  are  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  we  have  of  a  popular 
government;    yet   at  what   time  but  this  dui 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  last 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  into  no  competition  with  the  ancient.    It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was  some- 
times carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  was  over- 
looked in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration, 
the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  ac 
beceune  the  character  of  Harlequin.   But  though 
it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  jet 
at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Itaban 
comedy  from  his  scenes.    But  with  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  censuring  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  nuide  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.    Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
value.     A   powerful  state  set  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  state  itsel£  ^  This 
appears  to  us  an  inconsistency ;   but  it  is  true 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
though  not  always  without  inconveniency.    It 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  t]rranny 
of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty.    Cleon, 
Alabiades,  Lamachtis,  and  many  other  generajc 
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and  roa^trates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the 
comic  itrokes  of  a  poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aris- 
tophanes. He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit  He  professed,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  to  be  of  great  use  by  his  writings 
to  the  state ;  and  rated  his  merit  so  high  as  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  this  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  public  conduct;  neither  was  government, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceedings  in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, spared. 

The  "  Achamians,"  the  "Peace,"  and  the 
**  Birds,**  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
government  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  with  wild  imaginations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights,*'  where  he 
represents,  unoer  an  allegory  that  may  be  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Atheniems  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "Lysistra,**  and  the 
**  Female  Cmitors,*'  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the  helm 
of  government. 

The  **  Wasps,**  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations  ;  and 
A  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pro- 
feued  to  follow,  the  government  was  railing  mto 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  tne  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  scaree  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
•ider  Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  still  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
mveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
cils and  decrees  had  their  original  in  factious 
combinations;  that  avarice  and  private  interest 
aniniated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public:  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  aJlies  improperiy  treated ;  that  their  good 
citizens  were  sacrinced,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  htigation  took 
up  all  their  attention  withm,  and  that  war  was 
niade  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fashion  in  the  manner  of 
iiE^Ai^aging  the  public  afiairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
Tenaliy  prevalent ;  and  that  Melanthius  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  continued 
only  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those  that 
manaeed  its  affairs.  This  remedied  the  disho- 
nour by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and  was 
kepi  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and  comedy. 


This  is  what  m  ffeneral  may  be  drswn  torn 
the  reading  Aristophanes.  Toe  aagadty  of  the 
readers  wnl  go  fsrther :  they  will  compare  ttie 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  thit 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  denutcracy,  which  forms  were  sU 
fatal  to  the  slate,  because  they  were  not  bdh 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
tho  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
the  just  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  and  bj 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambitxin  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

THE   TRAGIC   POETS   AALXIBD. 

IV.    Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo* 
phanes  are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poets :  the  shafts  whidi  he  leU 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  traeedy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Euripides,  might  indino  the  rnder  to 
believe  that  ne  had  little  esteem  for  those  great 
men  :  and  that  probably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauaed  him  were  of  his  opinion.    This  coociu- 
sion  would  not  be  just,  as  t  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  oflfered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  L 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  shadow  of  captiousness,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage,  l^ 
cause  his   plays   were   ridiculed   by  parodies. 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  pieces,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  oon. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  oomie 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  oraa* 
ment,  for  a  reason  whicn  is  worth  wMtnitimg 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  ranots 
and  delicate  imitation ;  it  was  the  art  of  grosi 
mimickry,  and  would  have  been  supposed  to  nave 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tne  mien,  tbs 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  of  the  §tuoc  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.    Now  parody  is  an  imitatioii 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bo^ 
lesque,  by  s  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice^  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  mimickiT. 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  faca    As  tie 
tragedies  of  Elscnylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
Euripides,  were   much  in   iasnion,   and  was 
known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  narodiei 
upon  them  would  naturally  strike  ana  please^ 
when  they  were  accompamed  by  the  ^nmsoai 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  arcb- 
ness  a  serious  character.    Such  is  the  malisoit/ 
of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  uois 
whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by  this  make  on^ 
selves  some  recompense  for  the  unwilling  iio> 
mage  which  we  pay  to  merit    The  parodief 
upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,  oogbt 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  tbaa 
satires.     They  give  us  occasion  to  exsmina 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  fliaii- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  ailbrd 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or  his   predecews* 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  ha  aja 
The  statues  raised  to  their  bonoar,  the  rsniset 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writuiA  aodf thi 
careful  preservatioQ  of  those  writii^fliWiiiiHi^ 
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im  numorUl  tesUnKmies  in  their  favour,  and 
tiMke  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
•pen  80  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
•ejection. 

FRBQVBNT  RIDICULE  OP  THE  GODS. 

y.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
wluch,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  g^ods.  Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
IJbe  tme  soluuon  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
Bfi.  Boivin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  everything  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
ttttd  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
Keentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh :  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  witn  them  at 
tlie  smart  sayings  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Bnglishman,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
Utempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
tiM  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  sjstem,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
Tito  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
trhatever  subject  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
Aat  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 

Kblish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
It  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
qwctators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
eiamine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
paeted  of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
nost  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
iaperstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed  sentence 
tBon  Diagoras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for  im- 
|aety  7  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Dfa^ras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
10  tnfle  with  the  diffiailty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Thoush  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
hi  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
inie  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
Ibndness  of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore 
aot  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
nAnen  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  shall  now 
•blve  the  question  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
ba  p»rohibited  the  reading  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be 
aantioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  ai%  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
11^  leadingprinciple,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
ftholous.  ne  then  enumerates  at  length  the 
&blea  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
Vented  about  their  deities ;  and  concludes  thus : 
*  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
poeitioiis  any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
leepect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concermng  the 
vhtiie  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters, 
he  that  should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth, 
~  ha  oeirapted  by  an  erroneous  opinion : 


but  he  that  alwa^rs  keeps  m  his  mind  the  fables 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetiy 
to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  these  stories, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressiolis  upon  his  thoughts, 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  anv 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  his 
rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "  necessary  to  have 
m  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fable^  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  woi^ 
ship.  Upon  this  prifidple,  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, there  was  amount  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  tne  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  lliey  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  very  difierent 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
non  of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  fix)m  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  hot  easy*  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mytholo^  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the 
other  affected  b^r  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  I 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  tne  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  m  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
shall  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  aespise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

THl  MIMl  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  JIfM, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  Uie  actors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  sufficiently 
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flliowa,  that  their  trt  connfted  in  iinitation  and 
buffbonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very 
Uttle,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  irhich  little  is  to  be  learnea  that  deserves 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  definmg  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing aU  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaises,  and  Gat&ker,  of  whose  compi- 
lations, however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  ^tntt  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  phyed  and  exhi- 
bited grotes<^ue  oances  in  the  comedies.  The 
jealousy  of  nvalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
from  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.  But  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion, they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 
vildness,  grossness,  and  licentiousness.  This 
Amusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 

f>roduced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  bur- 
ettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies ;  they  were  only  a  succes- 
sion of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter ; 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
gooa  sentences,  like  the  sentences  of  P.  Syrus, 
Uiat  are  yet  left  us :  but  the  ground- work  was 
low  comedy :  and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  chance.  We  must  however  imagine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  the  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  ni^her  character,  since  we  are  told 


nUnui;  these  were  at  least  so  far  pre&rafala  to 
the  former,  that  they  gave  no  ofience  to  the  ears. 
They  spoke  only  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  art 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  a 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  Harlequin  is  exhibited  on  our  the- 
atres. These  Pantomimes  among  the  Greeks 
first  mingled  singin<;  with  their  dances ;  after- 
wards, about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicui^ 
the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  the 
dances  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  ol 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Romei 
for  the  diversions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comedies  without  songi 
or  vocal  utterance;  but  by  the  sprightliness, 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  u 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  expresses  it,  clauMit  fmeu 
buSf  et,  loquenU  gestu,  they  not  only  exhibited 
things  and  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicats 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  ci^ 
cumstances  of  facts.  We  must  not  bowevei 
imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Psnlo- 
numes  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  homes.  Ws 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  their 
agiUty,  that  their  representations  would  at  last 
be  very  incomplete :  yet  we  may  suppose,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  lively ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengtn% 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  TeC 
when  we  read  that  one  Hylus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Py lades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  (Kdipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tells 
us,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  othira-  things 


that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  Mimi  of  So-    of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  beUeve  that  a 


phron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  hke  a  false  pretension 
to  nobiUty,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered through  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  different,  but  the  purposes  the  same. 
The  Mimi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
other  long,  and  not  ouite  so  jgrotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 
as  show  dnmkardsjjphysicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra* 
ged^  and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  PUmipedes, 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  Sonnion^,  whose 
heads  were  shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  bet^* 
ter.  There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  dfew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  the  eensnres  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.'*' 
.  Another  set  of  players  were  called  PanUh' 

*  It  fa  the  lieentiouiineM  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomime*, 
afalnet  which  the  cenaure  of  the  Holy  Fathera  particu* 
larlj  breaka  out,  as  aj^ainat  a  thing  irregular  and  inde- 
cent,  without  aupposing  it  much  connected  with  the 
of  religion. 


single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  ooald 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articuUtion. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  posture,  and  ^mace.  Among  thesa 
artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremely  indecent  These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Angns- 
tus,  long  after  the  emperors. .  It  was  a  pi3>lie 
mischief,  which  contributed  in  some  measois 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  licentious  entfl^ 
tainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recoone  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  inade  tliii 
mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spectadei 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  road,  and  throngii 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
Eschylus  to  our  own  time.      • 

WANDERINGS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  IN  THE  ■llTl 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  THEATRICAL  RBPRSSEHTA* 
TI0N8. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  wofk  bf 
applying  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begm- 
ning,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  deiiit 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  bafs 
represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  tht 
coarse  of  the  drama.    The  chonti  was  mt  • 
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Vfiaxk  to  Bftcchns,  produced  by  accident;  art 
bnmsht  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
polilic  diveraion.  Thespis  made  a  single  actor 
plfff  before  the  people  ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  tkeatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
80  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
ioto  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it 
wma  a  present  and  real  transaction  :  he  gives  the 
chorus'  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha> 
bits  of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro- 
pcriy,  draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  sparking  with  graces, 
and  displayed  such  maiesty  as  gained  every  heart 
mt  the  nrst  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more 
fainiliar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
diat  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
faig  by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
sraceful  negligence ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
m  suspense,  whether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
ta^  in  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest  Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 
bat  the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther  ;  its  progress 
among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
ApoUo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy. 
Bat  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ; 
■he  is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
Strangers  her  power  amon^  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  eoually  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  tnrough  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Eschylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  la  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
second  Euripides.  Tnus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried'to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
hersel£  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again 
In  Prance  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
Mtion  from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comedy,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sister ;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 


•  Eschylus,  In  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  other  poeti 
Ma  eontemporuiea,  retained  the  chorus,  not  merely  be- 
caSM  It  was  the  faahion,  but  because  examining  tragedy 
IS  tfks  botmin  they  found  it  not  rational  to  conceive,  that 
lai  aind  splendid,  like  the  revolution  of  a 
pass  wtohoot  wknMsea. 
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of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gaycty  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  offenders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  buf- 
foonery with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet- 
ter instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  w^hich  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likewise  peculiar  to 
himself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  the 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  foi^etting  itself,  and  led  astray  oy  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Anstotle,  and  in  Rome  afler 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced JVfimi,  pantomimes,  burlettas,  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  such  is  the  cha* 
racter,  and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  am 
flir  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  for- 
gets herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  wUI  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  out  wnich  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  aflect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  poUte  literature,  not  an  inuno- 
derate  and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  of 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap- 
propriate the  wealth  of  forei^ers,  and  to  exert 
Its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the  Pe- 
Ussons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
will  always  be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  of 
immortality  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad 
copies.   No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  eithier  tha 
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•ncianU,  or  tha  modems :  but  if  it  wai  neces- 
■ary  to  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  is  never  done  by  a  judicious  and 
well-directed  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he 
can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  all  from  his  own  stock ;  or  openly  to 


affect  an  hnitation  of  thoae  modenia  whoae 
fertile  ffenius  has  produced  beaotica  pecoiitt  to 
themselves,  and  wnich  themselvas  ooly  can  die* 
play  with  grace :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imititfd  by  otben; 
though  m  those  who  first  invented  them  ihtf 
may  be  justly  esteemed,  and  in  them  only. 
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DR.  JAMES'S  MEDICINAL  DICTIONART. 

3  VOLS.  POLIO.  174S. 
TO  DR.  MEAD. 

Sim, — ^Tbat  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi- 
cated to  you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  repu- 
tation for  superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of 
merit;  and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  eminence. 

However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  can- 
not be  disappointed  ^  because  this  pubUc  appeal 
to  your  judffment  will  show  that  I  do  not  tound 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of 
my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least, 
wnose  knowled^ge  is  most  extensive.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

R.  JAMBS. 


THE  FEMALE   QUIXOTE. 

■T  MBS.  LBlfMOZ.  1753. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  BON.  THE  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without 
arguments  to  prove  any  position  which  is  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without 
unpropriety,  be  inscribed  to  your  lordship ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  public 
eensure ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  eager  wish  for  support  and  protection,  which 
is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknowu  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always 
found  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my 
fear  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your 
lordship's  name  prefixed  to  m^^  performance,  will 
rather  condemn  my  presumption,  than  compas- 
■onate  my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
pNDse  of  judgment  cannot  be  denied  me :  f^, 


to  whom  can  timidity  so  properly  fly  for  shdter, 
as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  distmguished  for 
candour  and  humanity  7  How  can  vanity  be  lo 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patroDSge 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  g^ven  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  7  Or  by  what  olher 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  by  aeclaring  myself 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  and  most  obe* 
dient  servant, 

THS  AVTBOI. 


8HAKSPEARE  ILLUSTRATED; 

Oa,  TBI  NOVSLS  AMD  BISTOBIRS  ON  WHIOH  TO  HATS 
or     8BA.KaPBARB     AKB    rOtmOBD ;     COLLBCTBB    A» 
TRANaLATBD    FROM    THB    OKIOINJLL  AITTBOaS.     WIT! 
CRXTIOAL    EBMAKKS.     ST    TBB    AVTMOB'  OB  TMM  IS 
MALB  aUIXOTB.     1753. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  KARL  OP  ORRBRT. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  no  other  pretence  to  the 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
your  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attemptiii^  wbst 
has  by  some  unaccountable  n^ect  been  hitherto 
omitted,  thouffh  absolutely  necessary  to  a  peiftet 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduoe  to  con* 
stitute  a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  iof 
vention ;  the  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  it 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.    It  is  essy 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawiiy  to  df 
versify  it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  wbeo  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumslanoes 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  booki 
furnish  parallels  and  illustrations.    To  tell  ova 
again  a  stoty  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
tell  it  better  than  the  first  author,  is  no  rare  qua- 
lification; but  to  strike  out  the  &ni  hints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  charactus 
so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  ints- 
rests,  that  firom  the  clashing  of  this  variety  msf 
result  many  necessary  incidents:  to  make  thsM 
incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  de- 
hghi  the  imagination  without  shocking  the  jod^ 
ment  of  a  liader ;  and  finally  to  wmd  up  tM 
whole  in  a  pleasins  catastrophe,  produosd  by 
those  very  means  which  seem  most  likely  to  o^ 
pose  and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  effort  of  «■ 
numan  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  wntcn  «hs 
profess  to  recount  imaginary  Mdw&aHatm,  hsfi 
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^  able  to  imxlace  anj  thing  by  their  own 
ioMgination,  would  nsqmre  too  much  of  that 
lime  which  jour  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
Itodiet.  Of  all  the  novels  ana  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
bto  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
•nd  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning ; 
or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip 
tiw  circumstanceb  from  one  event  for  thedecora- 
tioQ  of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
Ihovforb  first  to  be  inquired  what  degree  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  "With  this 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
mdge  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
for  his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  mj  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
Ibond,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
«a  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  should 
think  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
■e  at  the  diminution  of  the  nonour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
apoeL 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(though  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
nom  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  7  My  «ex,  my  age^  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
Chem  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
|ffaise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

Bat  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
leputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
tbe  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  oiivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  the  minds  of  his 
anaitors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
eonmon  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
\$»  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
*ie  nad  no  desire  to  reform  it ;  and  inaeed  to  this 
ke  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than 
tfiose  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
•eenes  of  nature :  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
Man  actions,  passions,  and  habits :  he  was 
dberefore  delighted  with  such  tales  as  afibrded 
ttoinerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac- 
ters in  many  changes  of  situation.  These  cha- 
racters are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
tbem  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
eonindereid  as  a  map  of  hfe,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crowded  worid. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  tobe  re- 
BHorked,  Because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
dtotliwAsmsf  w  nuMf  that  the  love  and  hntiody 


the  hopes  and  fears,  of  hit  chief  personages,  art 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beings,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited^ 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  sta^ 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquirOi 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in* 
struction  be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare*s  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale^  but  the  representation  qf  life : 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  baa 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  sufier  by  losing 
that  which  ignorant  adiniration  has  unreason* 
ably  given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow* 
ledged,  and  whose  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord* 
ship's  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  hnmUe 
servant, 

THE  AIJTHOE. 


PAyNE»S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GAME  OF 
DRAUGHTS.    1756. 

TO   THE   EIGHT   HON.  WILLIAM   HENRT   EARL    OP 
ROCHFORD,  &C 

Mt  Lord, — When  I  t^  the  liberty  of  ad* 
dressing  to  your  lordshif^A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,"  I  easily  foresee  that  [  shall 
be  in  danger  of  suffering  ndicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap* 
preaching  you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 
to  offer. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  havinc 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
should  indeed  nave  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle ;  but  since  it  is  the  ^reaX  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  m  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  Uiink  nothing  a  trifle  by  which 
the  mind  is  mured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  somedmes 
exercise,  on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country.  1  am,  my  lord,  your  lord* 
ship's  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant, 

WILLIAM   PATHS. 


EVANGELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

MABMOntMD,  BZPLAIlfBB,  AMD  XXXVBTBATaD. 

3  Tou.  8to.  1758. 

TO   THE   LORDS  SPIRITUAL   AMD  TEMPORAL,  AVO 
COMMONS  IN   PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  whioh 
oorroptJon  is  barely  not  universal,  is  unnend^ 
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confessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tution issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering  with 
thfr  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Ra- 
pine preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and 
perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  Irreliorion  is 
not  only  avowed,  but  boasted  ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 
at  noonday. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  ? 
Must  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
■weep  us  in  the  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  tne  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused  ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  laushs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
•oul,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions :  when  it 
■hall  be  discovered  that  relic^on  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
■ion,  can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  divme  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  rio^ht. 
Let  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
■hall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty  :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

brist 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  toise  unto  salvation,  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
du^ ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  oi  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abiUties  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instructers  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  beinss  their  qualifica- 
tions and  employments  ;  who  has  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
ciie  of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of 
Gk>d,  has  been  long  and  diligently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor. To  those^  indeed^  who  read  the  divine 
books  without  Ttin  euxiositj,  or  adesire  to  be  wise 


beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always  be  etsyto 
discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  of  eve^ 
lasting  life,  "fyii  such  is  the  condition  of  oar 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it 
is  ditficult  to  perform :  he  who  reads  £e  Scrip- 
ture to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
gain  knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  igiH>> 
ranee,  falls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  docton  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  snatch- 
ed the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  thoM 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified.  Bj 
this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  uni- 
formity, 1  am  afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  co- 
lours in  the  dark :  but  they  have  certainly 
usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  (iom  the 
highest  spintual  consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  them- 
selves have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I 
believe,  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bibie^  have  been  the 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  among 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  in  kii 
own  communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of  light 
which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  faded, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  attenmted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God  ?  Why,  but 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined  ;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  institutiDg 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  propbe- 
tical,  some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  toe  gos- 
pels, of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pagei 
attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  the 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  life  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the 
years  of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  his  pr»> 
cepts,  doctrines,  and  predictions.  Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  like* 
wise  in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esti- 
blished  by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  each 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  reit 
omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  witfaoot 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  afiectin^'the  exactoesi  of 
chronologers,  and  relating  vanous  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  vanoasci> 
cumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesoi 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  undentuid 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  hei 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  haiinonists  and  ex- 
positors, to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  one 
series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  histoiy 
out  of  the  difierent  narratives  of  the  evang^ 
Usts,  by  inserting  every  event  in  the  order  d 
time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  lifs  ■b' 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  whidi  it  «*■ 
delivered ;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  thi 
knowledge  of  ancient  cuftonii  can  inftiBiib  ^ 
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Teuon  ud  pnprietj  of  ever;  ulion ;  and  ej- 
pUining,  or  endeaTaunng  to  explain,  every  pre- 
mM  UuI  dsclaialion  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  haatily  concluded,  [hal  we  intend 
to  Bubetitiite  [his  book  Tot  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  eiposilions  aa  tbe  oracles  of  God,   We 

Ul  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
Imboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
witboat  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  whje  they  mean  beat,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
diatinguiBh  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from 
what  we  ofler  as  out  own:  he  will  find  many 
difficulties  removed  i  and  if  some  yet  temsin,  lei 
him  remember  that  "God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 


dyo, 


:o  your  present  heifiht  of  iti 


UaTii 


r,&c. 


i9K  TOOK  GniCE,— The  improve- 
ment oi  aru  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
taemed  laudable;  and  in  proportion  lo  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
fimcrally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
moet  diilinguished  for  birth,  learning,  and  rcpu- 
tatioo  in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly 
of  public  utility,  and  wbich  has  been  cuUivsted 
by  puaons  of  distinguished  abiUties,  as  will  ap- 
peal from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
■jatetni  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
■U  capacities,  and  render  it  of  genera],  lasting, 
ukl  eitennve  bencRL  How  this  is  effected,  the 
fallowing  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 

--ie  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

-----  '—-- -3  of  this  art     And  as 


frequently  than  of  the 
patron  :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
:ind  zeal,  ate  commonly  dictated  by  interest  or 
vanilv. 
1  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
otives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Diclionu7 
dedicated  lo  your  excellency,  that  1  might  gra- 
tify my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  tlut  m  a 
nountiy  where  I  am  a  stranger,  1  have  been  able, 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
ihe  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  abilitv,  that  in  hil 
tnenly-lhird  year  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
lo  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapellc,  the  interest! 
if  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  othem  for  fm- 
vily  and  prudence:  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
very  few  are  admitted  lo  public  trusl,  Iransacta 
ihe  most  important  affairs  between  two  of  tba 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

'd  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  f»- 
ih  your  eicellency  every  day  confem 
itpon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  might 
iflamed;  but  when  1  obacnc  the  eilenM»e 
I'olence  and  boundless  liberality  by  which 
lit  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  are 
iiamissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
ifrnid  of  raisinfr  — '   '   '  -" " 


Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself, 
am  desirous  lo  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  la 
rreater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  quali* 
hcalions  for  Bo  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  lojuetify,  bv  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  lavours  which  you  have 
'-■--  pleased  to  show  me.    I  am,  mj  lord,  yonr 


I  have  mA 


improve  me  nt9  ol 


e  judges,  whose 
wHh,Imosthun 
ih  it  to  thfc  world  under 


der  your  grace's  psironage; 
•Mmerdy  on  account  of  your  great  dignitv  and 


Ugh  rank  in  life,  though  thesi 


knowledge  of  your  grace's  dispos 

n^e  every  useful  art,  and  fatour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  may  long 
Utc  the  friend  of  learning,  tbe  guardian  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
Jour  name  with  the  highest  honour  itnd  esteem 
to  lateat  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  youi 
grace's  moat  humble,  &c. 


London,  Jan.  IS,  1760. 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM 
CHRONOLOCr,  UNFOLDtNQ  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE,    4to,    17flj. 

SiHi,— Having  by  lone  labour  and  diliganl 
..iquiry,  endeavoured  to  illuBtrate  and  establish 
the  chronotoeyof  Ihe  Kble,  1  hope  lo  be  par- 
doned the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  milil^  preparations 
seldom  leave  attention  vacantlo  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  study,  and  the  ptitcid  conquests  of  in- 
vestigation ;  yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  irtilers  ran  never  be  unseasonably  of- 
fered to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  religion  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  snarea  of  de- 
struction, withnul  which  armies  cannot  make  u 
safe,  nor  victories  moke  us  happy. 

1  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony 
can  add  any  tiling  to  the  honours  of  your  ma- 
jesty, to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with- 
triumphs,  lo  Ihe  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
*       -      -'-  -  sh,  f—  ■ 


"i; 


T  reign  may 
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loiiff  eontmue  lucb  u  it  hta  begun,  and  that  the 
•imlgeace  of  your  example  may  spread  its  light 
through  distant  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
some  resemblance  of  George  the  Third.  I  am, 
Sire,  your  majesty's,  &c 

JOHN  KENNBDT. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION   OF 
TA880>8  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.    1763. 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Madam, — ^To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  ail  ages  the  pnvilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  cl^^im  tlie 
tame  honour,  yet  they  naturally  folio -v  their  au- 
thors AS  attendants :  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
for  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  which  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  hfe 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  amone  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found 
a  more  Uberal  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  now  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  its  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  <|ueen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  anient  grati- 
tude, than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  devoted  servant 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

UXUSTaATBD  BY  PLAHB.     4T0.     17M. 
TO   THE   KINO. 

Sire, — ^The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturalljr  belongs  to  great  princes; 
and  public  ffood,  in  which  pubhc  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  tne  object  of  your 
majesty's  reg0d. 

In  the  following  pagiHi  vour  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  find,  tnat  I  have  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  afi*ection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion wnich  your  majesty  always  aflbrds  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
inajesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obe- 
dient and  moat  humble  servant, 

JOHW  OWTMN. 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  ROGER  ASCBAM, 

BDITBD  BT  JAMXS  mmtOtWX.     4T0.      1767.. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  RARON  ASHLEY,  LORD 
LIEUTENANT  AND  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM  OF  DOR- 
8LTSH1RE,    F.  R.  8. 

My  Lord, — ^Having  endeavoured,  by  an  ele- 
gant and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
the  public  to  an  author  undeservedly  neglected, 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  memory,  if 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whoae  ac- 
knowledged eminence  of  character  may  awaken 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productioos 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chiff 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  fo- 
reign countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  in 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes  ;  not  only 
instructed  scholars  in  hterature,  but  formed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ; 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  can 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  vour  loraship*8 
most  obliged,  most  obedient,  ana  moat  humble 
servant, 

JAMBB   BEKNET. 


ADAM8»8  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.    1787. 
TO   THE   KING. 

SiRE, — ^It  is  the  privilege  of  real  greatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  con^acending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  aky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construction,  and 
less  diflicult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
of  princes.  W  ben  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  succession  of 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  thaa 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  u 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  you, 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  determinations,  and  may  receive  benefits 
or  suffer  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or 
withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  your  majesty's  aran 
have  added  to  your  dominions,  make  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  be- 
ings. Your  poMrer  is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  names  we  know  not  yet  how  to  writ^ 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe. 
But  your  majesty's  lenity  and  beneficence  grre 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  skill 
be  advanced  bv  the  diffusion  of  happiness :  when 
the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  perviont 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained 
by  fear  shall  be  attached  by  revereooe:  and 
multitudes  who  now  nuige  tlie  woods  fat  png^ 
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tad  live  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  tne  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  sire,  your  majesty's  most  humble, 
roost  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
servant, 

GEORGE    ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACHART  PEARCE'8  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS. 

9  VOLS.  4T0.  PUBUSHBD  BY  THB  RBV.  MB.  OBRBT,  1777. 

TO    THE   KING. 

Sire, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  othen  In 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered^ 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  Ufe  the  favour  of  yon 
mdesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  sddom  penniti 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in« 
terest  without  losing  sights  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  th« 
highest  and  the  humblest  ol  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great 

Such  characters,  it  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant. 


PREFACE 


TO 


NEW   TABLES   OF    INTEREST; 

DESIGNED  TO  ANSWER,  IN  THE  MOST  CORRECT  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  MANNER,  THE  COMMON  PVE* 
POSES  OP  BUSINESS,  PARTICULARLY  THE  BUSINESS  OP  THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS.  BT  JOHN  PATNE, 
OF    THE    BANK   OF   ENGLAND.      1758. 


Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old.  Tnis  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted: and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  floM'ery  path  she  has 
oflen  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  re^ons  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eve,  they  are  content  to  slop  when 
the  shades  of  night  darken  the  prodpect,  and 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
•ead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verally preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  tnat  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the 
^mind,  but  different  combinations  of  the  same 
'  ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
jmneceseary  latwurs  among  the  sons  of  science, 
is  not  80  readily  admitted  ;  the  understanding, 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy,  indined 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  alreaay  known,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  different 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diffus^,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  aiw 
rangement,  may  contribute  not  only  to  enter- 
tainment but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col- 
lected in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particular 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  ana  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculatiojps  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  anduse  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse- 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select- 
ing a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapteo  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  AVhat  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  other  tables  of  tlie  same  kind  may  be^  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  "^^  ^ 
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approbation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors 
of  the  public  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honoiu*  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes  :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theu^,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor : 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
oeing  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  Uke  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence ;  and  the 


reputable  stock-brokers  seem  now  to  hare  it  in 
their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  return,  by 
not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppos- 
ing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  *Change  Alley 
rather  than  the  roa4L  because,  though  mact 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  less  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  liberty 
or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  be«i  reo(HB- 
mended,  the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds,  who 
are  busy  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctify 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous  use  of 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  re- 
wards of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  want. 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  FU  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  care — for  this  is  All ; 
To  lay  this  treasure  up,  and  hoard  with  haate 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  UuL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure; 
And  this  not  done,  thq  richest  miut  be  poor.- 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  CORONATION  OF  fflS  PRESENT  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD ; 

OR,   REASONS  OFFERED   AGAINST    CONFINING     THE   PROCESSION   TO    THE   USUAL    TRACK,   AKD  POOTr- 
-     DfO   OUT   OTHERS   MORE   COMMODIOUS   AND   PROPER.       TO    WHICH   ARE   PREFIXED,  A   PLAN  OF  THE 


DIFFERENT    PATHS    RECOMMENDED,    WITH    THE   PARTS   ADJACENT, 
CESSION.      MOST   HUMBLY   SUBMITTED   TO   CONSIDERATION. 


AND  A   SKETCH    OF    THE  PBO> 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1761. 


All  pomp  is  instituted  for. the  sake  of  the 
public  A  snow  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  sxmdial  in  the  grave. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of 
our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
that  the  people,  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  wit- 
nesses to  any  single  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereign  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  tlie  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passages ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  multitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity 
brought  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  tliat  opened  with  festivity 
ended  in  discontent. 


This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrownesi 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  pro- 
cession has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators ;  as  it  is  short,  it  if 
soon  passed.  The  first  part  of  the  train  reaches 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  lefl  the  palace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  ui  their  robes  of 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  which  may 
be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one  way, 
and  returning  another.  This  is  not  without  a 
precedent ;  for,  not  to  inquire  intd  the  praetioi 
of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
to  Whitehall.* 

*  The  king  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Towtrol 
London  in  his  coach,  most  of  the  Lords  being  tliwebdiiri. 
And  about  ten  of  the  clocic  they  set  forward  towardi 
Whitehall,  ranged  in  that  order  aa  the  heralds  had  i^ 
pointed ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  kine'a  council  it 
1-1  w,  the  masters  of  the  chancery,  and  judgea,  goisl 
first,  and  so  the  lords  in  their  order,  very  ipl«whflf 
habited,  on  rich  footclotha  j  the  numbsr  of  iWr ' 
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The  rath  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
jrard,  into  Union-street,  throu&^h  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbev-door,  by  the 
way  of  St  Margaret's  churchyard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

L  From-  St  James's  Pt^p^e,  along  Pall-Mail 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
ftreet,  round  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  ihe  Abbey. 

II.  From  St  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  BirdCa^e  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
Oeoree-street,  men  turning  down  I<ong-ditch, 
(the  (Grate-house  previously  lo  be  taken  down,) 
pioceed  to  the  Abbey.    Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
ttreet,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  lo  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbev. 

IV.  From  St  ^Fames's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  left,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
Greorge-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  L^ng-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey, 

VI.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  round  St 
ftlargaret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

Vn.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St 
Mar^ret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  AVestniinster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
itreet.  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral. 


being  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  eight,  to  the 
viscounts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as 
their  other  servants  were.  The  whole  show  was  the 
moflt  glorious  in  the  order  and  expense,  that  had  been 
ever  seen  in  England  ;  they  who  rode  first  being  in  Fleet- 
street  when  the  king  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  by  the  discharge  of  the  ordnance :  and  it  was 
near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king 
alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  m  rjiing  the  king  rode 
la  the  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  his 
heed,  and  all  the  lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  where  all  the  eniigns  for  the  coronation  were  de- 
livered to  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the 
Karl  of  Northumberland  being  made  high  constable,  and 
Iha  Earl  of  Suffolk  earl  marshal,  fur  the  day.  And  then 
all  the  lords  in  their  order,  andihe  kini^  himself,  walked 
on  foot,  upon  blue  cloth,  from  Wcstmmster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  Wishqp  of  Worcester,)  in  Henry  the  Se- 
veiuh**  Chap.!,  the  king  was  swoin,  crowned  and 
anointed,  by  Dr.  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  solemnity  that  in  those  cases  had  been  used.  All 
which  being  done,  the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner 
on  foot  to  Westminster  Hull,  which  was  adorned  with 
rich  hangings  and  statues  ;  and  there  the  kii<g  dined, 
and  the  lords  on  either  side  at  tables  provided  P  r  them  : 
and  ell  other  ceremonies  were  performed  with  great 
and  magnificence.— Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p  187. 


IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St.  Marmret's 
churchyard,  into  King-street,  through  Union- 
street,  alon^  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  mto  West- 
minster Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  fifst 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken  ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  there 
is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  procession. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  tliat  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  pomp  tnat  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
bourns  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Clueen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  tlie  palace  to  St  Paulas 
church.* 


♦  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  Idea  how 
highly  parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  from 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronation,  as  it  is  recited 
by  Slow. 

King  Henry  VIIl.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  marrie<1  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Bololne, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  Boloine,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  or- 
der the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  conducting  hie  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
adorn  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  fur  her 
passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  ubedfence  to  the  roval  precept,  the  mayor  and  com* 
mon-council  not  only  ordered  the  company  uf  haberdash- 
ers, of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare 
a  mai^nificent  slate  barge  ;  but  enjoined  all  the  city  cor- 
porations to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to 
adorn  them  in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  especially  to 
have  them  stpplied  with  good  bands  of  music. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  theiime  prefixed  for  this  pompous 
procession  by  waier,  the  mavor,  aldeimen,  and  rom- 
monsj  assembled  at  St.  Mary -hill ;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men m  scarlet,  with  gold  chains,  and  those  who  were 
knighis,  with  the  collars  of  S  S.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  ut  Billingsgate,  which  was  most 
magnificently  decorated,  and  attended  by  filly  noble 
bargeH,  belonging  to  the  several  companies  of  the  city, 
with  each  its  own  corporation  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  of  this  procession^  it  was  ordered,  that 
earh  barge  should  keep  twice  their  lengths  asunder. 

Thus  regulated,  the  city  barge  was  preceded  by  another 
mounted  with  onlnance,  and  the  figures  of  dragonk,  ami 
other  monsters,  incessantly  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise.  Then  the  city  barge,  attended  on  ihe  right 
by  the  haberdashers'  state  barge,  called  the  Bachelors, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorned  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  lich  standards  of  tbe  king'*  and 
queen's  nrms  at  her  heod  and  btcrn,  besides  a  variety  of 
flags  ai  d  streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  com- 
pany, and  those  of  the  merchant  adventurers;  besidea 
which,  the  i>hr<  uils  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  bells ;  on  the  left  was  a  barge  that  containMi 
1  a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white  falcon 
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Part  of  my  scheme  supposes  the  demolition 
of  the  Gate-Douse,  a  building  so  ofiensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reasoni  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 


crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  stump  enriched  with 
rotes,  being  the  queen^s  emblem :  and  round  the  mount 
Mt  several  beautiful  virgins,  singing,  and  playing  upon 
iiMtruments.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular  order, 
till  they  came  below  Greenwich.    On  their  return  the 

E occasion  began  with  that  barge  which  was  before  the 
It,  in  which  were  niayor*s  and  sheriffs*  officers,  and 
this  was  followed  bv  those  of  the  inferior  companies, 
ascendLig  to  the  lord  mayor's,  which  imm<^diately  pre- 
cedeiJ  that  of  the  queen,  who  was  attended  by  the  Ba- 
chelors,  or  suue  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of  which 
her  majesty  was  much  delighted  :  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
thanks  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted 
thither. 

Two  days  aAer,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  S  S,  attended  by  the  sheriffs, 
and  two  domestics  in  red  and  white  damask,  went  to 
receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sheriffs  returned  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  ju^  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple -bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
Intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses ;  within  the  rails 
near  Oracechurch,  stood  a  body  of  Anseatic  merchants, 
and  next  to  them  the  several  corporations  of  the  city,  in 
their  formalities,  reachin?  to  the  alderman's  Btation  at 
the  upper  end  of  Cheapa^e.  On  the  oppo.^ite  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  «lressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with 
staffs  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  breakinsr  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion,  Grace- 
church-street  and  Cktrnhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
scarlet  cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Ooldsmith^^-row,  in  Cheapside,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  began  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  being  blue  sarsnet,  inter-tpersed 
with  white  crosses ;  after  whom  marched  those  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  bv  judges  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath 
in  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  the 
abbots,  barons,  bishops,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, followed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aqultain ;  after  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  and  Garter  in  his 
coat  of  arms ;  then  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high  stew- 
ard, followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and 
ali  the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrvingthe 
symbols  of  their  several  offices  :  then  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  crimson  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in 
■carlet,  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine  ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
led, and  she  wore  a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels 
of  ineijtimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clothed 
in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  the 
litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter- 
nately by  four  at  a  time. 

After  her  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  followed  by 
her  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
■addle  and  trapping^  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  spven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  with  eold  trappings.  Then 
followed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth  or  gold,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trap- 
pings, followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another 
all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the  same  dress  wi(h  the 
former :  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  attendants  to  the 
ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
silks  and  velvet ;  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 
borss-fvarda. 


A  longer  course  of  scafiblding  is  doubtl 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  h 
that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  mone;^ 
it  would  cost     Magnificence  cannot  be  C; 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magniikenL    Tliil 


This  pompous  proceiiMon  being  arrived  in  Fenchuni^ 
street,  the  queen  stopped  at  a  beautiful  pageant  crowM 
with  children  in  mercantile  habits;  who  coDgratulMi 
her  majesty  upon  the  joyful  occasion  of  her  happy  annul  ] 
in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Oracechurch  comer, 
was  erected  a  very  magnificent  pageant,  at  the  e%\ 
of  the  company  of  Anseatic  merchants,  in  which 
represented  mount  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  i 
Helicon,  of  white  marble,  out  of  which  arose  four  sprlnfl  I 
about  four  fet't  high,  centering  at  the  top  in  a  small  globe, 
from  whence  issued  plenty  of  Rhenisn  wine  till  vi^ 
On  the  mount  sat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  was  Calliope,  aod 
beneath  were  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  surrounding  tk 
mount,  and  playing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  imtrt- 
ments,  at  whose  feet  were  inscribed  several  epigraoi 
suited  to  the  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

Her  majesty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  when 
stood  a  pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompassed  wiik 
red  and  white  roses  ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stump, 
upon  which  a  white  falcon,  de.<<cending  from  abort, 
perched,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  an  angel,  mh» 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  lower  os 
the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  progecj, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wisnthk 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific. 

The  procession  then  advanced  to  the  conduit  In  Conh 
hill ;  wncre  the  gracetf  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fount&ii 
before  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  onde^ 
neath,  a  ptet,  who,  described  the  qualities  peculiar  t» 
eanh  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  presented  the  qoea 
with  their  several  gifts. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  conduit  llitt 
stood  opposite  to  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapside,  and  npos 
that  occHAion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  Ml 
during  the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day,  Ml 
with  nifferent  sorts  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment « ths 
populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  Wi# 
finely  embellished  with  Tojnl  portraitures  and  a  moSW 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  arms  umI  ao> 
phies,  and  above  was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  iourunM. 
tal  music 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  aMenHSW 
station,  where  the  recorder  addressed  the  queen  ia  i 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ciiisaik 
presented  her  with  a  thousand  marks  in  a  purse  of  foil. 
tissue,  which  her  majesty  very  gracefully  received. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  pafi ' 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  aoad  Venavi 
before  whom  stood  the  god  Mercury ;  who  in  thaJT 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul  s  gate  there  was  a  flue  pageant,  in  whtt 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  •• 
her  head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  containinf  ~ 
scriptions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  queen 
tertained  bvsome  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  StPaan 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  and  her  maJeaQt 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  waa  finely  4^ 
corated,  her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  sosfl 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  OMO  §■' 
boys  upon  the  leads  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  handaoM 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  conduit,  fai 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinafvirtue*,  with  tkdr 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  themselves  to  Af 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  but  be 
alway-4  her  constant  attendant?.  Within  the  tower  wm 
an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  tbs 
while  ran  with  Various  sorts  of  wine. 

At  Temple-bar  she  was  again  entertained  with  eeofi^ 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  ;  anid  ha«nf 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returoed  A» 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  tkt 
citizens,  that  dav.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldr^ 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation,  wliich  was 
performed  with  great  splendour.  Stote^g  JlnruU*. 

Note. — The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  Qusen  Cli 
zal>eth  passed  in  the  like  manner,  throtigh  the  city, » 
her  coronation. 
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that  is  8o  epent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
ill  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
e  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
he  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost;  for 
essive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
les  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  oniy 
numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
h  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
regulations  are  nece8sary,whatever  track 
len.  The  scaflbld  ought  to  be  raised  at 
ar  feet,  with  rails  hi^h  enough  to  support 
tdards,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hmder 
r. 

uld  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
if  the  horse-guards  by  which  all  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation  ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soloiera 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  offend  every 
Englishman  to  sec  troops  of  soldiers  placed  bo> 
tween  liim  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  tliey  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  periaon  from  his 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediate  oppression,  always  produces  quarrels, 
tumults,  and  mischiefl 
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gfoblic  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
lature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
le  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited. 
mUif  who  were  themselves  the  first  pr6- 
if  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
w  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue, 
tberefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
d  iustify  their  conduct.  •  An  exhibition 
onLS  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
I,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
tioe  in  foreign  nations.  Tnose  who  set 
r  performances  to  general  view,  have 
I  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each 
I  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
f,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
not  for  a  pecumary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
r  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves 
Rn  are  desirous  of  praise  ;  this  desire  is 
innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
f  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
ho,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
f  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
les  for  public  notice,  with  genius  vet  un- 
iced,  and  diligence  yet  unrewarded;  who, 
any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
'  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
nly  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
irance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
ected. 

Mtrpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 

ts,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 

fettered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 

with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  faTour,  is  here  invited  to  display  hia 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
pro£NBition  was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  th^  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 


OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 


FROM   lOSWBLLS   UFB  OF  JOHNSON. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

[A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland,  was  in  1772, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  bis  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
le&ming  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  tneir 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  BoswcU  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion.  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Bosweli,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

''The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itaelf,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
flood  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But 
when  is  correction  immoderate?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required 
ad  monerutum  et  doeendum,  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  tho  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it : 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correc- 
tion, her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds,  are  very  mfferent ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  must  oe  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
ment, and  bids  defiance  to  all  conunon  degrees 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  r^ormed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  bud- 


dued  by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  sdio- 
lastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rul<i 
can  ascertain.     It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over- 
powers temptation ;    till  stubbornness   become 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.     Custom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho* 
lastic  penalties.     The  schoolmaster  inflicu  no 
capital  punishments;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  by 
either  death  or  mutilation.     The  civil  lawhai 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  tt 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  bo- 
cause  they  may  be  necessary.     Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  tlie  respondenL    No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im* 
paired.    They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them  :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his 
punishment.    But  however  provoked,  be  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  agaimt 
him — the  parents  of  the  ofienders.    It  has  been 
Slid,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  ifflproper 
instruments  of  correction.     Of  this  aecusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.    No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  raischieil   whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  handi 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.     It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  responaent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  iL 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  large  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  in  wliich  they  were  bred.   Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found;  those  who 
remain  are  tne  sons  of  his  prosecutors,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fatheis 
are  enemies.    It  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge, 
it  must  be   considered   how   often  experienoe 
shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  anotlier ;  with  how  httle  kindneei^ 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learn- 
ing is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.   In  a  place  like  Campbell- 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principed  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  party.    It  is  easy  for  thatpactf 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  thin 
themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  d 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.    Tm  a^ 
ment  which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  flf 
restoring  him  to  tne  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people^  is  not  thi 
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■abject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
•offer,  if  he  must  sufier,  not  for  their  judgment, 
^t  for  ilia  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
lor  them  to  have  another  master  ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
tenience  of  Uieir  own  makinfi:.  It  would  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
bat  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what 
is  generally  riehL  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown 
be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ; 
bj  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ; 
bjr  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
anaKce,  which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  re- 
Tened  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1773, 
aod  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 
bis  situation. 


ON  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 

[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 

C»riod  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
w,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
meat,  should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
tbe  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
lodmically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Coort  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
prqnred  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case  which 
eune  before  that  Court,  in  1 773,  Mr.  Boswell 
bod  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they 
■aght  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  exhausted  all  ^u 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  JohnsSh 
dnogfat  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
hm  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
termtion  of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
wott  the  following  argument] 

"This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
bi€0  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
lad  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
dba  Court  shall  think  proper. 

**  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
•r  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
amn.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
|Mt  law  is  dictated  by  reason;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by 
Moity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invan- 
ula  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
nan  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  ^ven  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
irhich  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
teetion  of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  The 
[aw  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  he  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
DMasured  never  can  be  settled. 

**  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
ii  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
mthdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
bj  which  the  deficiences  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  governed. 
Urea  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion:  not  by  a  cer- 
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tain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 
opinion,  which  he  can  nevna  know  but  after  ho 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of* 
fended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  mtaera  tst  itrvitut  uH 
jus  t»t  mU  ineognUum  mU  vagum.  If  intromis 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  right 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, tLTe  iuraineogniia  ;  end  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servUus,  an  unceiw 
tainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
depend  ance  on  private  opinion. 

*'  It  may  be. urged,  ana  with  great plausibilitr, 
that  there  may  b^  intromission  without  fraud  ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  thie 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  ffovemed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequently  than  punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  on. 

*'  As  the  law  nas  been  sometimes  administer* 
ed,  it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  imo* 
gined  to  have  the  power  of  heahng.  To  punish . 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  ot 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  em* 
ployment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in- 
tromission, ana  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  isdestroctioa* 
But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf^  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouragmg  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  af\erwaras  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  our 
destruction. 

**  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  whM  we 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  ceitain  marks  upon  ffBons, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them,  ^ui  tibi  bene  temperat  in  lieUU,  says  one 
of  the  fathers,  nttnquam  cadet  in  Ulicita,  Ho 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

**  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  viciout 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repro* 
sented  by  a  great  master  of  iurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  witn  unneces- 
sary pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre- 
sistibly decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thoricy  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. *Somo  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  part  of  the  island 
was  Bubdutxl,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 

«  Lcird  Kames,  in  bif  *'  Uistprifial  Law  TraclsJ* 
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plundering  each  other.  Thus,  the  man  who  in- 
tenneddUM  irreffulariy  with  the  moveables  of  a 
person  deeeased,  wm  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makes 
m  bcmnch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  vieioia  vUrondssion :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  most  trimng  moveable  abstracted  uuda 
fidtf  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undiscip- 
lined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  sparing  hand.' 

"  I  find  mjsolf  under  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distinguished  the  deficiences  and 
demands,  of  the  difierent  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  firom  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
onsoctal,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  Uiis  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  mduct  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought.  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  indiviauals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
ftom  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Mod,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil. 
Open  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
vaded pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin 
to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
iiraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
give  as.  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pects of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  con- 
neets  those  two  propositions : — '  uie  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  room  shall  be  relaxed.' 

*'  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fiuudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
gorously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
nnproper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
ana  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  penal  law. 

**  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
toitssnd;  tliat,  if  it  bo  observed,  it  shalt  pre- 


vent the  evil  against  which  it  iadirtetod.  It  is, 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  tbo  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deservo  the  soourity  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  nocss- 
sary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  lo 
the  moral  violatton  of  the  law  there  are  raasy 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  oboetvancs 
there  is  great  facihty. 

**A11  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  oonsiderinf. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  propeitv 
very  often  of  great  value.  Tne  method  by  whico 
it  effects  the  security  is  efBcacioos,  bocanse  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gracbtions  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  ^ruilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  ttiat  intro- 
mits, is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno- 
cent Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  fadle,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  law  7  If  temptation  were  rarp, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  dimcatt 
performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
o^sc,  neither  equi^  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  wiCk 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  safety  and  facility. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  positiea, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  efllects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  Ae  langna|e 
of  the  schools.  Lex  non  reeipit  majug  §i  aiimct,— 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  hot 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  srCher 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance.  Deviatioiis  from  Iw 
law  must  be  unimrmly  punished,  or  no  man  eaa 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

*'That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  insliVB* 
tion  this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannol 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  defl- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertahi,  make  Kfe 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  frituro  hopoef  ifl^ 
punity  or  escape." 


ON  LAT-PATRONAOE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Cluestion — ^Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patraof 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  wcJl  founded: 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  ic 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  coucuiwm 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1773.] 

"Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commoelf 
opposed,  by  the  iuKrior  judicatures,  the  plea  i 
conscience.    Their  eonsdenoe  tdls  them,  that 
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1km  p6opl0  ougliA  to  choooe  their  pastor:  their 
-oMiscieiice  tells  them,  that  the^  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
m  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  un[  er- 
plezed  moraUty,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  ot  law, 
or  of  iact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  ooinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  ri|pts  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inquiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
acience,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  tna  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

''  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ling  to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  whence  that  nght  had 
Its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisUng 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
sucoession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
fint  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  |^t 
succeed  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
lic place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they 
were  converted,  buOt  cnurches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
aistor  was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generaUy  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
reffularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endoweo,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
nim  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
hinDj^because  the  people  aid  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  tnat  this  original 
right  is  psssed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. — 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
rifht  of  patronase  extinguished  7  If  the  right 
fiSlowad  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 


equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  i% 
in  enect,  part  of  tlie  manor,  and  protected  hf 
the  same  laws  with  eveiyMber  pnvilege.  I^sC 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfflned  by  treason^  and 
grantea  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  ri|^t 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  tha 
people  is  the  same  thins,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  ii 
possessed  by  him  t^t  receives  it  with  the  samfl 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
aU  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu* 
lently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  lost  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titlua, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  thst  power  should  be  only 
in  the  bands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in* 
convenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  wiUi 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civM 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  nght  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,^  may  be  lega)!/ 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  anj 
other  right : — we  have  left  the  advocates  of  the 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenienct. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  aboUtion  of  uie 
right  of  patronage.  What  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  y  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more4i|Dlly  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  sufier  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  hlii 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualincations  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish ; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  jud^e  than  others ; 
and  is  more  hkely  to  inquire  mmutely  and  dili- 
gently before  be  gives  a  presentation,  than  ope 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the 
parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  1cs«t  choose  ministers  whom  th^  like 
better,  r.r>f1  vho  would  therefore  officiate  wHh 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorancp  snd  privrrpf- 
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ministen  of  that  place  on  account  of  a  wimuii 
allusion  to  him  m  one  of  hie  ■ermom.  Upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Smiclay,  ai^ 
raigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  sooM 
severity ;  and  the.  agent,  after  the  sermon  nav 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aleod, 
"  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?"  The  person  a^ 
raigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pnlpaty 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  actioD  agamit 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Sesaion,  for  de- 
famation and  damages,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  reverend  defendant  Dr.  Johosoo 
was  satisfied  that  this  iudgment  was  wronff,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Bbswell,  who  was  one  of  the  d^ 
fendant*s  counsel,  the  following  argument  in  con- 
futation of  it] 

**  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  polpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

''The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He, 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  tiock^  as  tiie 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  tne  father  of  a  family. — 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying. 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  wfai£ 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  Tagnney 
which  ho  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

**  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages^ 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  be  un- 
dertakes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  be  most 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  coDtra- 
oiction. 

"  As  a  fiither,  he  possesses  the  paternal  au- 
thority of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punifdmsoL 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  sa 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  ef 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petidaiit,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  ^m  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministerf 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  of 
this  complicated  character.    We  shall  find  tmm 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortalioa, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denon- 
cjation.    In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  wtnlf 
religion  Was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantago^ 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  cennue, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  bf 
ecclesiastical    authority,  at  a  time  whta   tlie 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power: 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  tbs 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  authority. 
*v«  »,T»  •,»  ^..«»«.*,..  "  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 

ON  PULPIT  CENSURE.  ^f  public  censure  is  eviden^  because  that  poW 

[In  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election  was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the  not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewist 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with  certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  tibat  time 
having  been  Unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with   its  enemy. 

having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu-  "  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
niary  reward,  attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news-  I  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  dbtress,  TrnA 
paper  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the  f  took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  die  ci^ 


should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of 
which  it  is  the  greatn-and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the*inmple,  and  the  regular  act 
for  the  capricious.     But  that  this  argument  sup- 

Gses  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  rcso- 
e  to  act  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.    It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
are  unanimous  or  wise.     If  by  some  strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  !br 
presenting  a  minister,  1  siiould  censure  him  as 
unkind  and  injudicious.    But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion, 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister  would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.     The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  thn  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
ter some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.    The  time  must,  how- 
ever, come  at  lost,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.     On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?     By  what  prudence  or  what  diH- 
f  ence  can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
9iat  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has.  obtained  his 
fiving?    Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  hangins:  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  noighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpow- 
ered.    Ho  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him,  and  his  minister  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.    Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  that  they  do  not  know  him.     Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. — 
Anger  is  excited   principally  by  pride.     The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superior.    He  bears  only  his  little  share 
ofagsnaial  evil,  and  suffers  in  conhnon  with  the 
whole  fnrish^  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour,  is  sel- 
dom satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  mali^ity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
liappen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
vtion  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled.** 
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kwB  lent  their  ud  to  the  eodenaitical  conetito* 
tieiis.  The  magietrate  fh>m  that  time  oo-ope- 
imted  with  the  prieat,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficactous  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
had  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority.-" 
Thoee  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
■oo.  The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at 
fost  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except 
iHiat  they  mi^t  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of 
eonacience,  or  the  detestation  of  tneir  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  enect, 
diey  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

**  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  mherent 
in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithftil,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

"It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  Uiemselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
feneei,  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment 

mPmri  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
freeu  The  nunister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession 
of  oor  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usuipations,  hisjust  and 
oriirinal  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
stiU  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  yet 
hear,  though  He  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
hie  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
noghbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his 
oooversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
fol,  bet  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
yerw,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  th«m  altogether  ?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  an  tosether?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
naeoHaiuy  be  publio ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  pabhc  by  degrees,  is  the  only  qtiiii-^ 
tion.    And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn  pnblicatioA' 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  moro 
efiectual. 

**It  mny  easily  be  ursed,  if  a  minister  bo' 
thus  left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crim^  of -a 
panshioner,  he  may  oflen  blast  the  innocent  ajd 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  sospioioQi^ 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  ffratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sinlc  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  thii 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  jiidgo' 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  chiraren,- 
though  he  may  oflen  want  instruction.  A  mi* 
nister  must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censmo 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho^ 
nesty. 

''if  we  examine  the  circumstancee  of  the  pre* 
sent  case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  eiw> 
roneous  nor  unjust:  we  shall  find  no  breach  df 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into    soorel^ 
transactions.    The  fact  was  notorious  and  indi^ 
bitable  ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  wrai- 
desired.    The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  ejiaropUi 
naturally  mischievous.    Tne  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heahi' 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the'  pa- 
rish j  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  tho 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce.    His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  pa^ 
rishioners,  as  nointed  particularly  at  himseU>^. 
But  instead  or  producinj^,  as  might  be  wished, 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation^ 
It  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment   He  chang- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandd,' 
defamation,  and  falsehood.    The  ministeblhui 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vin^&ate^i 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necesM 
rily  depend.    To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injunr  which  no  man  patiently  endnraa 
in  common  life.    To  be  charffed  with  p<mutiidf 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrodoM,* 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  cleri» 
cal  veracity.    9»a  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  ibrtl*- 
tude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnio* 
tor  in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
*self  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  do- 
ception  and  from  danger.    The  man  whom  ho 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  leaaC 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  Theerimo 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunitief 
and  strong  temptations.    It  has  already  sponsod 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  uaoUa, 
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mmi  rattdk  inmiy  to  public  hmppiacM.  To  wmrn 
tiM  pMpU,  uerafore,  igainst  it,  was  not  wanton 
and  omiaoiM,  but  nteoMary  and  pastoral. 

"What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  wor- 
tky  minister  is  charged?  He  has  usurped  no 
dominioa  orer  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no 
Mithofity  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragsed  into  light  a  bash- 
fid  and  corrigible  sinner.    His  censure  was  di- 


rected against  a  brMck  of  moi  , ,  _ 
act  whidi  no  man  justifies.  The  naiTwho  a»> 
propriated  this  censure  to  himself,  is  ondoDtly 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  copscionsaess  of 
his  own  wickedness  mated'  him  to  attack  hit 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolenoe  aad  pnotai 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  demos  a^ 
oessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  doddsA 
that  the  means  of  doonce  were  josl  aad  lawfid." 
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LETTER   ON   DU   HALDE>8   mSTORT   OF 
CHINA,  1788. 

TBBaa  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more 
talked  o^  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
oonfused  and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  nandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
bat  hare  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  therefore  return  you  my 
thanks  for  having  undertaken,  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, to  convey  to  Rnglish  readers  the  most 
oopioos  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power^  wisdom,  peculiar 
customs,  and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  public 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  rela- 
tion, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
before :  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
with  wnich  he  is  acouainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displays  to  nis  imagination ;  so  it  va- 
ries according  to  the  likeness  or  dissimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nation^  Any  custom  or 
bw  unheard  and  unthou^ht  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  ntrprite  which  is  the  efiect  of  novelty ; 
but  a  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases 
us,  boosnse  it  flatters  our  8elf-k)ve,  bv  showing 
us  that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  general 
ooocorrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
sures, the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
alinet  than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained,  or  defined;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently 
depends  on  the  same  principles  with  most  human 


An  attentive  reader  will  fireciyntly  feel  each 
of  these  urreeable  emotions  in  tne  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moml  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
whoaflhm  that  momlity  is  merelv  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
wholly  chimericaL 

Bm  ha  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  novelty 


can  afibrd,  when  he  becomea  aequaintsd  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  conatitutioo ;  he 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  country 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  saaos, 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advanoa  ia 
learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtooas 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignoraaes  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  lariness  the  privilsgs  of 
hifh  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightepsd  hy  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  mini»- 
ters,  who,  however  incredible  it  may  8een»  hais 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarehyi  aad 
have  adventured  to  admoniah  the  empefois  of 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  er 
any  error  in  their  conduct,  that  has  endaajpnd 
either  their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  oithtir 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperorsi  ¥^iq^  whoa 
they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner^  havi 
neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  thsv 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obMi* 
nate  in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatneM 
of  mind  worthjr  m  a  Chinese  monarch,  biooght 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law, 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  mwv 
in  defence  <n  that  which  they  could  not  wipptft 
by  argument 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  relatiiMi 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  k«l      i 
I  not  often  enteitained  my  imagination  with  aa 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quits  t 
d^otoiTY  affo,  and  which  I  snail  relate,  that  lo     . 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  mod  fimaania    * 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  ias 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.    And  1  hope  tfail 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intendea  to  d» 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  is- 
terest  by  promoting  your  undertakinf^ 

The  pnnce,  at  the  christening  of  his  fiistsoi^ 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  aa  proijr 
for  the  fiither  of  the  princess,  without  lefud  to 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heirapparenttoahiflMr 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bedchansber  tha 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belongadw—Tki 
marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  sftvt 
till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke's  heatth  drank 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that  sfeaisf 
to  represent  This  he  took  an  opportuniqr  aA<r 
dinner  of  inquiring  the  reaaon  o^  and  wai  i** 
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fbmied  by  the  prince^  treasurer  of  his  highness** 
mfftntkm.  The  maitiuis  immediBtely  declared, 
ttat  he  thought  his  rifirnt  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  whidi  he  could  not  bear  without  requir- 
ingr  satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  prrrileges ; 
nor  would  he  lone:er  senre  a  prince  wno  paid  no 
regard  to  his  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
eould  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
eoatestable,  and  by  his  permission  acquainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  rery  high  degree, 
repeated  his  commands ;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  amrit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken^  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  daim,  and  conchided  with  declaring  that  he 
would  do  himself  the  Justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  pnnce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  kyrdship's  claim^jnd  that  now  he  very  wil- 
fiiirly  resigned  it.  TIm  marquis  veiy  graiDefully 
•dtnowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  ezpres- 
■ons,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct ;  but  bought  it  inconsistent  with 
MS  honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
eesskm  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nght  The  prince, 
being  infixined  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
hating  upon  inc^uiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  POTsist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  Mi  ri^  upon  hb  own  conditions,  continoed 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  be  might  safely 
Initt  his  affairs  in  the  haiMS  of  a  man,  who  had 
■Q  nife  a  wnM  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
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EETIEW  OF  TH£  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  MARLBO&OUOR. 

FftOM   TBK  OBNTLBMAN'S   MAOAZINE,   1742. 

Tbb  ttmvcvsal  legtid  whidi  is  paid  by  aum* 
kind  to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  tkoso  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  aaciibtd 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  tbs  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ez* 
tingoiehed.  We  cannot  but  rend  socfa  narratives 
wiui  aneoramon  eurioeity,  beeanse  we  consider 
the  writer  m  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  abilitT 
to  give  ne  jost  representationi^  and  do  not  a(- 
wajTS  reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
tempCatione  to  disguise  it. 

Anthoie  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
teetnble  saperiority  over  those  whose  passions 
are  the  anmie,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
ie  evidtni  ihnt  thoae  who  write  in  then:  own  de- 


fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  lesf 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  whisk 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  whidi 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  od 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  ndsehoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  tm>ogh  he 
preserves  the  general  transaction ;  as  the  general 
likeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  though  n 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  estecB 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own, 
and  makes  by  conseouence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  na 
the  world  without  reluctance  or  consdousneas  ef 
falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  inare« 
dulity,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  cmmti,  and  he  who 
knows  it  will  not,  tell  it ;  what  then  remaina,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  hve  in  perpeteel 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  ie  stiU  mere 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  1 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incredulity  ie 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distmn 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  diecenment  of dif^ 
ferent  deffrees  of  probability,  animates  his  seareli 
after  evidence^  and  perhaps  heightens  his  plee* 
sure  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  tor  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  diseoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  nkely  to  be  found  than  ai 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  folsefaood  may  be  de- 
tected by  hving  witnesses,  and  wiiich  alwnye 
contein  a  thousimd  inddents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  bavo  acquired  a  certain  knowledge 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguisi|ig. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  pubusheo  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  condosti 
by  which  those  who  are  very  little  conoemee 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  ia* 
tended  to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter* 
tained  and  instructed.  By  the  penund  of  tfaie 
aeeom!it,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ehi^ 
raeters  of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relatton  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  histonaa 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transaetiona,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  evente. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  ttie  polite  writer 
may  learn  an  unaflbcted  dignity  of  style,  and  Ml 
artrhl  simplidtv  of  namtion. 

The  methoa  of  confirmii^  her  relatioa,  hj 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trane- 
action  occamonra,  has  not  only  set  the  greateei 
part  of  the  workaix)ve  the  danger  of  contutatioii, 
out  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him" 
sdf  the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judglw 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  m 
them  apee  with  those  which  they  now  give  ef 
themse&es. 
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Etui  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  made 
public,  we  hare  a  more  exact  knowledj^  than 
can  be  expected  from  general  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  private  apartments  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  own  inclinations, 
without  any  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  IS  tluLt  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  Kinjg  William,  of  whom  it  may 
be  collected  from  various  instances  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  g;loomy,  rapacious,  and  brutal; 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  m 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  that  he  was 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artifices ;  and 
that  he  omy  reg^Lrded  his  promise  when  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  it 

There  are  doubtlese  great  numbers  who  will 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  rif ht,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gracefumess  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
vain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursorv  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 
great. 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  whidi 
he  betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was, 
for  his  msolenee  and  brutality,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  ana  enriched : — had 
the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  unnce,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
oetore  him. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Clueen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested — the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Clueen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happinesSi  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
deught  of  human  kind  ?  Nothing  less  tnan  that 
tA<  wmUed  bowels,  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment :  that  she  descended  to  mean 
acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was  not 
in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
ling where  she  had  no  authority,  and  backward 
to  KNrgive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injuiy  to 
eompUin  oL 

Tnis  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 
princess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
he  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  wiUiout  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Ctueen  Mary's 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
this  account  were  written  by  Qiueen  Anne,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
be  eoually  useful  for  the  confutation  of  those 
who  have  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 


ness, without  any  forced  expressions^  affeeied 
phrases,  or  unnatural  sentimenti^  and  show  on- 
common  clearness  of  understanding,  tendemsss 
of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but  di^ 
cover  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorooa,  aiw 
xious,  and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on 
the  affection  or  others,  and  a  weak  desire  oC 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  regal ;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  does  not  rather 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  seems 
bom  for  friend;diip,  not  for  government ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example. 

That  this  character  is  just,  appears  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannising  over  her,  which 
was  made  by  turns  against  each  party,  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be 
governed  ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
me  letters  here  published  were  selected  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appears 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
nas  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  slave 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  th^  are  of  less  im- 
portance, are  less  accuii|lely  oelineated;  tia 
picture  of  Harley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  are  heighteneo,  and  the  beaatiei^ 
for  beauties  of  mind  ne  certainly  had,  are  en- 
tirely omitted. 


REVIXW  OF  MEMOIRS  OF  TSB  COUET  OT 

AUGUSTUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BLACKWBLL,  1.  U.  O. 


OF  ABIBOam . 

The  first  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  tin 
reader,  is  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author^ 
vanity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  worid, 
that  nere  are  some  new  treasures  of  literaiore 
spread  befi>re  his  eyes;  that  something  is  dis- 
ooveredy  which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  oon- 
cealed  m  darkness ;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  inonument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
restored  to  iame. 

How  must  the  nnleamed  reader  be  muprissd, 
when  he  shall  be  tohl  that  Mr.  BUwkwell  hss 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  deiBoiished 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  lihraxyof  Fes; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  nis  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  <it  every  man  that  was  in* 
dined  to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  .and  that 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  above  all  otheia 
have  furmshed  employment  to  the  studious^  and 
amusements  to  the  iwe ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  timta, 
and  whose  dress,  and  lood,  and  housdouold  stoiT, 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand, 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the.in^putacioo 
of  vicious  difiidence  or  affected  hnmiUty  who 
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■hould  hmve  forborne  to  promise  many  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  sucn  multitudes  of  writers 
possessed  of  the  same  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  or  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
oi>en  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises; and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
ciirect  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
formance a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  anotlier,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  difife- 
rent  ibrm.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-pMliMs,  oiight  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  studious 
world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horaco  in  his  vile  patabis  modicis  SMtum—he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  **  Roman 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  HudingRome.  The  regal  power  of  her 
eonsuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  df  her  people,  were  now  trampled  under 
foot;  these  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  su^red ;  but  I.kHoW  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
oyer  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
neat  only  by  die  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  grew  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

'*  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  pyt 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia;  but  vHiether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  witn  the 
lady's  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thpughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
a  good  deal  of  taUc,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  inveighed  bitterly  against  Brutus — but  he 
marned  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
ae  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  passion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  erve  it  a 
Mnction ;  she  did  cot  only  love  but  adored  her 
busband  j  bit  yonh,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  henv  quality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  godf  wbHe  the  endearing  returns  ot  esteem  and 


tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 

gride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Brutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  the  bloody 
proscription,  and  "  Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  naving  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  of 
her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  ana  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  In  this  review  of  Brutua*s  army,  who 
was  under  the  command  qf  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  patriots,  he  tells  us,  "  that  Sex- 
tus  the  Cluestor  was  Paymtuter,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Commissary  General,  and  that  the  sa^ 
ered discipline  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub- 
sist between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
Cluestor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  qffUer  was  Flavins,  Master 
of  the  ArtiUery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Admiral^ 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  VolurUeers : 
under  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  others  too 
tedious  to  nameJ**  Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  officer :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
terwards, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas  qf 
their  dominions. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  ffovemment  as  preferable  to  an- 
other. This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men. 
nave  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  governors,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassitation  of  Ctesar,  and  dedares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  bje  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  fir^t  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con- 
tinuation. The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  be- 
ing forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure^  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  micht 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  any  subject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  s^le ;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  wnter ;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  neariy  interest  and 
present  r^er,  and  must  be  drawn  fVom  writr 
inffs  that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  ite 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
affected  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ht 
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can  affect  others.  Enthutiasm  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently contagious;  but  I  never  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorioua 
Pompey,  the  patriot  approvedj  or  much  incensed 
a^nst  the  lawle$9  Ccttar ;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
mgor  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fu^  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  long  since 
settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  uberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankmd,  and  as  soon  as  they 
became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
benes  our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  committed  hy  Cae- 
sar's party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patnot 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cas- 
sius, and  in  so  saying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  after  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  was 
covered  with  glory, — Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and 
happy  spirit — the  inj^ate  Castor  kept  his  court 

His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  Une. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — Bru- 
tus, suspectins  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unUkely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other.— Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of 
smaU  cnut. — ^Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  ana 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — A  sharp 
out^look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — ^Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army. — ^Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate. — ^He  was  a  brave  man,  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhooians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — ^Boys 
and  girls  were  easily  kidnapped. — ^Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus 
destroyed  his  ungracious  progeny. — ^The  regu- 
larity of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— ^Tney  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
doin|rB. — He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — ^Bni- 
tof  found  his  mistress  a  ooquettiBh  creature. 


He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dexterity^ 
mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together :  1m 
violation  offaithj  Sir,  says  Caasins,  lies  at  the  doer 
of  the  Rhodians  bv  reiterated  acts  of  perfidy. — 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  thoee  under 
it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a  trap. — 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  riiout, 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  they  concluded  there 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  son-set, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  oar 
language  has  hitherto  baa  no  knowledce^ — One 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  republic. — A  deed  was 
expeded.  The  Numidians  b^;an  to  red,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion.^ — ^Tbe 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  arms. — 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizensi 
• — Men  not  bom  to  action  are  incons^uential 
in  government — Collectitious  troop& — ^The  foot 
by  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliac  field. — ^He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  taken 
opposite  sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kind.    The  glorious  news — eager  hopes  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome— divine  laws  and  hal- 
lowed customs — merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  rwnaia 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  uM  slow  toil,  they  set 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.     They 
hurled  impetuous  down   the    huge   trees  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  Oiem  mto  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continoe 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
in  a  few  days.     Brutus's  soldiers  fell  to  tht 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  give  way  at  last 
with  hideous  crash. — This  great  and  goodmsa 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome: 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  k>ven  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  humanity  I     This  nromtss 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory. — The  qaeea 
of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  invader.— 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  o&pring;    all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
worst    Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of  Brin- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nu- 
merous creeks  that  compose  its  capaaoas  poit 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shoot 
of  ioyrent  the  heavens  from  the  surroandiof 
multitudes.  ' 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gathend 
bv  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentioned 
our  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknoir- 
iedge  his  merit ;  and  confess  that  thia  book  ■ 
the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  of 
events  displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  with 
▼ivadty ;  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defedifS 
to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  ia  suffioeo^ 
ly  entertaining  to  mvite  readers.* 


♦  FromtheLltersryMsgasioe,  VoLLp^tl.   im 
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It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
•uch  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Bentley's  Letters. 

Sir  fsaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thougfU ; 
and  indeed  lon^  consideration  is  so  necessary  in 
•nch  abstruse  mquiries,  that  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
tiie  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
mucn  patience  and  thou£rht  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  "it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  ail  the  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
Mattered  throughoutJ|U  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  inndK  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
lend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
miole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
■pherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
nspoeed  throu|[hout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
nerer  convene  mto  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
•rould  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
mother,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  great  distances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  torm- 
•d,  supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
Bot  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  ohininff  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
Incid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
opaaoe  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  tnink  more  explicable  by  mere  natunu  causes, 
bat  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and 
oantrivance  of  a  voluntary  agenf 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
tbrougii  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
mcfa  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itself. 

JdaUer  evenly  dispoted  through  infinite  spaetf  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created^  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
fiom  eternity  evenly  spread  through  it^nite  space ; 


or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  massef,  and 
afterwards  been  difiused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginnmg  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntai^  act  erf 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  diffused  was  a  moment  without  coahtion, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  difiused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  difius^  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood: for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter, 
"The  reason  why  matter  evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  with  me ;  but  that 
there  snould  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  at- 
tracted on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  pow^er  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  should  oe  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  m  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  tbis 
as  hard  as  to  male  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi- 
ble, at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  Ihey  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion; 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  Wnen  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  Uiat  by  matter  evenly  spread 
tlirough  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  question  about  matter  is  only 
how  thai  could  be  that  never  coiUd  have  been,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides^  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter:  but  proves  in  another  manner^  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hypothesis  or  aeriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavens,  beins  incon- 
sistent with  my  system,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  witn  a  line  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

"In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
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graTity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impreM 
them.  And  though  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  sun, 
either  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  ann  to  im- 
press them  according  to  the  tangents  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenly  spread  throu^  the 
^heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefore 
it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  sapematurel  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the  same  power.*' 


REVIEW  OF  A  JOURNAL  OF  EIGHT  DAYS* 

JOURNEY, 

raOM  RORT8M0UTR  TO  KIlfOSTOM  UPON  TQAIIVS,  TBKOVOH 
SOUTHAMPTON,  WILT8HIRB,  8cC-  WITH  MI8CBLLANB0U8 
THOUGHTS,  MORAL  AND  RBUOI0U8  ;  IN  SIXTY-FOUR 
LBTTBR8,  ADDRBSSSD  TO  TWO  LADIBS  OP  THS  PARTY. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDBD,  AN  BSSAT  ON  TSA,  CONSISBRaD 
AS  PBRNIOIOUS  TO  RBALTH,  OBSTBUCTINO  INDUSTRY, 
AND  IMPOVBRISHINO  THB  NATION  :  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OP  ITS  OROWTH,  AND  ORBAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  THXSB 
KINODOMS  ;  WITH  8BVBRAL  POUTICAL  RBFLBCTIONS  ; 
AND  THOUGHTS  ON  PUBUC  LOVB  :  IN  THIRTY-TWO 
LBTTBRS  TO  TWO  LADIBS.     BY  MR.  H  *  *  *  *  *. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  II.  NO.  XIII. 

1757. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 
tfave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  ffiven  to  the  public ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to 
oflend  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimat^ 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failmgs  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  e/nlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  haa 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  the  improprieties  of 
another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rora  than  inipurity  of  style. 

We  have  alread3r  ^ven  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  lettera,  in  which  Mr.  Hanway  endeavoura 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  modem  luxury  ;  out  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration^  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  yeara 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 


fasciiiating  plant,  whose  k^tle  has  Mareely  timt 
to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  eveninff,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wcScomei 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  that 
bohea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same 
shrub,  gathered  at  difierent  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  diA 
ferent  shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in 
dry  weather ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  little  green 
tea,  imagining  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ex- 
cites fevers.  How  it  should  have  either  effect  if 
not  easily  discovered  ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  concerning 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  re^gard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  experience 
does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chisese  drink  tea  they  infiise  it 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile 
parts;  but  though,  this  seems  to  reauire  great 
quantities  ot  a  time,  yet  the  autiior  believes,  per* 
haps  only  because  he  nas  an  incliniEition  to  believe 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empiiei 
The  Chinese  drink  it  sometimes  with  adds,  sel- 
dom with  supir ;  and  this  practice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  fina  any  thing  right  at 
home,  recommends  to  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tea- 
drinking  is  truly  curious.    Tea  was  first  im- 
ported from  Holland  by  Ike  Earhi  of  Ariingtoo 
and  Ossory,  in  1666 ;  froiK  their  ladies  the  wo- 
men of  quality  learned  its  use.     Its  price  wai 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  .the 
same  to  1707.    In  1715,  we  began  to  use  green 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  people.      Tn  1790^  the 
French  began  to  send  it  nither  by  a  dandestiiM 
commerce.    From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.   Proa 
1732  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  hundred  thoo> 
sand  pounds  were  every  year  brought  to  London ; 
in  some  years  afterwaras  three  miUions ;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thoo- 
sand  tons,  in  whieh  we  are  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  which  pe^ 
haps  is  nearly  as  mucn.     Such  quantities  are 
inaeed  sufficient  to  alarm  us :  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  such 
a  plant,  and  what  the  consequence  of  sooh  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  miscfaiefr 
of  tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  eveiy 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  logins,  however, 
by  questioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  d^• 
nies  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ships  are 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the 
scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  report  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  1  cannot  find 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from  soor> 
butic  maladies^  they  seem  to  suner  them  letf 
than  other  mannera  m  any  course  of  equal  length. 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  thmn  is 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  salt  food  moie 
copiously,  and  perhaps  to  forbear  punch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  tefl 
thf  ladies  now,  by  drinking  tea,  they  injors 
their  health,  and  what  is  yet  more  dear,  UMJr 
beauty. 
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'To  what  ean  we  afcribe  the  numerous  oom- 
ilamtB  whfch  prerail  ?  How  many  sweet  ereth 
urct  of  your  sex-languish  with  a  weak  digestion, 
9W  ^fints,  Uusih^j  melancfudyy  and  twenty  dis- 
irders,  which,  in  spite  of  the  faculty,  have  yet  no 
tames,  except  the  general  one  of  nervwa  com^ 
rfomto  ?  Let  them  change  their  diet,  and  among 
ither  articles,  \e^  off  drinking  tea,  it  is  more 
ban  probable  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
estortti  to  health.         ^ 

^  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth, 
rhe  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
loy  and  /et  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
«  mscribM  entirely  to  sugar,  for  they  use  very 
tttle,  as  already  observed ;  but  we  all  know  that 
lof  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
hem  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
md»  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
ranges,  thou^  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
\mHsts,  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
rould  be  much  better  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  tne  United  Provmces,  who 
ip  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
narkable  for6ad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
nd  many  are  troubled  with  certain  femipine 
lisorders  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
rith  swieUneats,  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teih :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
inaceous  and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
iao  drink  pold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
lOver  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
ODs  the  use  of  sugar  dies  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
emidous  to  them. 

**  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
pmelineSB,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
mmg,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
emify  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
kmnbermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
Iffmg  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
t  coniff  are  not  so  great  enemiea  to  female 
banns.  What  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  the  oon- 
ealment  of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  frequently 
oeasioned  by  the  use  of  f«a." 

To  raise  tne  fright  stiU  higher,  he  quotes  an 
eeount  of  a  pig*s  Uiil  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
oWever,  he  does  not  much  insist 

or  these  dreadful  effects,  some  are  perhaps 
oaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  cause; 
liat  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
imales,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
4th  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
eaaty  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  but  our  fathers  and 
randfathers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
nd  our  posterity  will  still  find  beauties  irresis- 
bly  powerful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
^emors,  &t%Jiabiiual  depression,  and  all  the 
laladies  wmeh  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
re  more  frequent  than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I 
elieve,  true,  nowever  deplorable.  But  this  new 
ice  of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
ition  of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect 
f  general  luxury,  of  general  i<}leness;  If  it  be 
loat  to  be  found  amon^  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
1.  thut  tea  IS  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
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be  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
I  changed ;  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
Tery  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves  and 
lar^ened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  Thf 
iihabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
itiea,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much 


motion :  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants  ,- 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  from  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation :  and 
they  diat  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  business,  or  diversifying  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it;  and  indeed  there  are 'few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  (he  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  Athenian  dcula,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceecu  to  show  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hated  leaf. 

*'  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu- 
sion, is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China ;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  b  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  wedfoioss  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  di^stion  is  weak^  and  they  find  then>- 
selves  disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  except  die  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
efl^t  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  argument  is  still  ^ood  ;  but 
,who  pretends  to  say  it  is  noi  partly  owing  to  par^ 
ticular  kinds  of  tea  7  perhaps  sutn  as  partake  of 
copperas,  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case :  if  we  Judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.    Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 

Seen  or  hohea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the 
ide  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  Quality  in  it,  very  difierent  from  that  of 
fruit,  whicn  stains  the  knife." 

He  afterwards  quotes  PauUi  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccatvoe,  and  ought  not  to  he  used  after  the 
fortieth  year,  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  01  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines ;  if  it 
be  emetic,  it  must  constringe  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it 

The  formidable  Quality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
has  in  common  witn  acorns,  the  bvk  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  the . 
knixe.    Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ftiniginebtta 
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matter  and  astringent  vegetable,  as  it  is  gene- 
raUv  made  of  sails  and  copperas. 

From  tea  &t  writer  oiffresses  to  spirituous 
liquors,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
with  the  "Literary  Magazine:^  we  shall  there- 
fbre  insert  almost  nis  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimony,  that  the  mischiefs  dLname  on  every 
side,  from  thii  compendious  mode  of^drunken- 
ness,  are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  among  the  great  and  the  mean; 
filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ;  har- 
der to  oe  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

**  Though  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
fal  influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  you  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Jirill  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  workhoutet ;  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  sates :  and  the 
debauched  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  nas  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

"Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies :  if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  hi^way,  those  who  provide  a 
drau^^t  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  murdenus^  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  tick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 

"  From  1704  to  171S,  they  increased  to  8189 ; 

*'  From  1718  to  1734,8till  augmented  to  12,710 ; 

*'  And  from  1734  to  1749,  muUipUed  to  38,147. 

"What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit? 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annually  in 
drams !  t&  shocking  difiercnce  in  the  numbers 
of  the  siekf  and  we  may  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gin :  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  W  hat  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distiUery,  for  the  sake 
of  the  revenue;  out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who 
will  suffer  by  its  beine  abolished ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  peopk :  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us?  There  ccm  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  miili'm 
ue  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo< 
reigners  in  money,  which  I  hope  never  will  be  the 
case. 

"As  to  the  revenue,  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  land,  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  ouNie  and  to  indwiduals.  Nor  can  i  per- 
suaae  myself,  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  smuggUng  a  biuky  liquid,  ioined  to 
the  severity  whicn  ought  to  be  exercisea  towards 
smugglers,  whose  iUe^oI  commerce  is  of  so  tn- 
fesnd  a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  being  abolished,  in- 
stead of  havmgthe  most  undisdpmied  and  aban- 
donad  poor,  we  might  soon  boast  a  race  of  men. 
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tenperate,  religious,  and  induilnoiM  cvea  to  a 
nroverb.  We  should  soon  see  thi  assdiryiii 
ourden  of  the  poor**  fate  deoreape,  and  the^cssty 
and  strength  of  the  land^rejA^nate.  Slhoob, 
workhouses  and  hospital^  might  then  be  sttfi- 
cient  to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  and  misiijf, 
which  never  will  be  the  casejirhilst  the  kive  t£ 
poison  prevails,  and  the  meiM  of  ruin  is  sold  it 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of  Loik> 
don,  two  thousand  two4u<idred  in  Westwnstsr, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  matj  in 
Holbom  and  St.  Giles's. 

"But  if  other  uses  still  demand  WfltUJin,  1 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  onlv 
in  ouart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  %ing*s  seal 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  iold  without 
being  mixea  wim  a  strong  emetic, 

"  Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  i»> 
temperance^  and  this  excludes  otliers  who  are 
such  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves.— 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  hakits 
of  life,  is  tne  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

"  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  oT 
the  public  Thus  the  distrused  might  be  lelieY- 
ed  at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense :  the 
idle  be  compelled  to  wotk  or  starve;  ana  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  msim* 
ed,  the  sickly,  ana  young  cnildren,  begging  their 
bread;  nor  would  compassion  be  abased  bj 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  ori  to  catch  the 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  seme 
and  himesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

"To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  stredSf  sesms 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  witkm 
doors,  where  f^eaier  numbers  perish.  We  ise 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fiital  efiects  of 
example.  The  careless  spending  ot  time  amoog 
servants,  who  are  charsrea  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  me  nurse  fretjuentlv  de* 
stroys  the  child !  the  poor  infant  bemgr  left  ne* 
glected,  expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  ner  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  pr^udiee,  or 
jest ;  but  1  am  assure^  from  the  most  MuKteUc 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  realty  iiappened  among  those 
whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

"  It  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  children  of  the  public  often  fvrgtt  them- 
selves, and  become  impoHent  when  innnts  ay: 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  jMftraordiasiy 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  alrep^nentioned 
the  term  hUing  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treade,  poppy  water,  and  (hi- 
freu^s  ccrdiat,  have  been  the  land  instniments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  tksit 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  aneBtioBi 
asked  by  the  superiors.  An  inffenious  nieod  of 
mine  informs  me,  that  this  has  oeen  so  ofVentbi 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  tresds 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  Ue  Lard  Ism 
mercy  upon  me,  in  aUusion  to  the  nwsei^  Ase^ 
neyed  expression  of  pretended  grief  when  infiuiti 
expire !    Farewell  P* 


REPLY  TO  A  PAPER,  ftc. 


Lknovr  not  apon  what  observation  Mr.  Han- 
«aj  founds  his  confidence  in  the  ffovemora  of 
Hue  Foundling  I^spital,  men  of  whom  I  have 
DiC  ai^  knowlec^e,  but  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
■der  a  little  th^  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  irreligion 
equally  pernicioiMyrith  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
mn  think  it  not  ^Reasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hoepilll,  I  found  not  a  <ftld  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
thtaoi  from  an  early  ^ve,  that  they  may  find 
cmploymenlibr  the  gibbet ;  from  dym^  in  inno- 
eance,  thatuiey  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Havinff  considered  the  efi*ects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  ot  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  solicitinff  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
oty,  year  after  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt :  he  pro- 
eeedfl  to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  affect 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
bj  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readiiy  admit,  thnX  tea  is  a  liquor  Hot  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hsrdly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dsntly  habituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
ts  Bimise  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lite  the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ttdse,  and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  many  tride  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
■oments  which  would  be  better  spent ;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
miste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
tbspoesibility  of  sale. 

"EUb  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
thst  one  huncued  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
■Knr  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
milBons  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bowing  toast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
oan  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundrea 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives  that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
Si^  he,  «The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
seme,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money.**  But  he  excuses  the  East-India 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
srittwneticisHP|or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
Bi^on  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  eertam,  that  thev  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
noht  to  complain  of  tnose  that  import  it ;  but  if 
lur.  Hanway*8  computation  be  just,  the  impoiv 
tation  and  the  use  ot  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  aUows  one  slight  argument  in  fa* 
fO«r  of  tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
&r  greater  justice  urffea  both  affainst  that  and 
mukj  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "The 
tsn>tnde  eniploys  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hunored  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
Chma*  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  tnree 
Httidisd  and  aixly  thoomd  poondsi  which,  «s 
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a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of 
utility  to  the  state.**  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  impost  iUK>n  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another  ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  thd 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half^  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navi/zation  against  the  inconve- 
niences already  allesed,  we  may  add  to  thein,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  fa^ 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  tnus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  ineflicacy  of  our  law,  the  weaknees  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  onr 
people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 
ever. 

'<  If  the  question  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advantagecuslyy  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  mlly  supplied  with  men  and  money?  If 
a  quarter  tne  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gjar- 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
roods,  in  rendering  rioert  navigable,  erecting  ps- 
laces,  building  bridges,  or  neat  and  convenient 
homes  where  are  now  only  huts;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use;  shoulo  we  not  be  flainerB,and  provide  nx>re 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  sludl  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it 


B£PLY  TO  A  PAPER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 
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It  is  obserred  in  the  sage  Oil  Bias,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have, 
therefore,  very  little  hope  ot  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  Ions  deliberatea  wh»> 
ther  I  should  not  rather  sit  Gently  down  under 
his  ^spleasure.  than  aggravate  my  misfortune 
by  a  defence  of^  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  1  am 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  causeu 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune^  anee  I 
shall  run  the  hasard  of  a  new  ofienoe  by  the  nOi' 
cessity  of  asking  him  wky  he  is  angry  7 

Dii&resB  and  terror  often  discover  to  ns  tbosa 
firalts  with  whkdi  we  should  never  have  repmsdik 
edowselves  in  a  happy  state.    Yet,  dBidotsd  ■» 
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REPLY  TO  A  PAPER,  fte. 


1  inn,  when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me 
and  thia  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.  When  his  book  was  first 
printed,  be  hints  that  I  procured  a  sight  of  it  be- 
tbre  it  was  publisheii.  rlow  the  sight  of  it  was 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember ; 
out  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  pru- 
dence, if  I  laid  rasn  hands  on  the  fatal  volume, 
I  have  surely  suffered  like  him  who  burst  the 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself;  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that 
these  letters  were  not  tarUten  to  be  printed,  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  written  to 
be  printed,  they  were  printed  to  be  read,  and  in- 
serted one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem- 
b^  last  Not  many  days  afler  I  received  a  note, 
ipbrming  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
more  correct  edition.  Tnis  injunction  was  obey- 
ed. The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  my- 
self at  liberty  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
norant temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of*^  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re- 
spect to  a  Gfovemor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended  7 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal;  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

Or  tea  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soflen  them;  that  if  it  con- 
strinees,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
wheuer  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures  j  but  tallowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  .8or% 
row:  I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  1  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magist^iaL  This 
I  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlinffs ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  he  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  urevteence  without  extenuation.  Som^ 
thinff  was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  well,  and 
the  Journalist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whose 
fijf^  ^ht  well  be  pardoned  fir  hit  virtues. 
This  18  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  inxm  human  merit;  praise  tlSit  would 
Iwfe  mort  tban  satkfied  Tttns  or  Angustni^  bat 


which  I  must  own  to  be  inadequate  and  penu- 
rious, when  offered  to  the  merab«r  of  an  impor- 
tant corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirife  the 
man,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  that  ht 
believes,  only  perhaps  because  he  has  incanaHsn  to 
believe  it,  that  the  EngUsh  md  DuUk  eoimnc 
more  tea  than  the  vast  empire  iffjhina  7  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  ^  The  writer  I  fouwi  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect  that  the  man  put  hones  to  hii 
chariot  But  I  did  not  write  who^y' without 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  cauaqp  of  belief^ 
evidence  and  inclination.  -  What  OTidenoe  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consump- 
tion of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  East  India  Company  are  excluded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  they  arc  treated  ay  we  iretl 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obl^ed  to  retire  eveiy 
night  to  their  own  hoveL  What  intelhgenoe 
such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  great  \m^ 
tance.  And  though  the  missionaries  boast  of 
having  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  tlw 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  ror  hii 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  incli- 
nation 7 

I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said, 
that  hehasna  intention  to  find  any  tkinr  n^  et 
home,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  whicli  produced  it,  aod 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  onlv  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  eesenoe 
or  circumstance.  But'  this  line  he  ^aa  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  euyimgoy,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyric  on 
himselfl  He  asserts,  that  ne  finds  maby  thingf 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  country 
almost  to  enthusiasm.. 

I  had  not  the  Itost  doubt  that  hie  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  pleafle  him;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  oobe  inversioaof 

Epart  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  tea.  The  pnv 
of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
litioQ  to  practical  paradox«^  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding  letter  shoold 
recommend  ^e  dress  of  the  Picta,  or  the  eookery 
of  the  Eskimaiix.  However,  1  met  with  no.otber 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  found  something  rig^  at  home. 

But  Us  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  riae 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  raia 
aeainst  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apolog|r  Ibr  the 
&st  India  Company,  as  mea  wno  ua^  not 
think  themsdves  obliged  to  be  politiqal  arithme* 
tic£ans.  I  hold,  though  no  etttKuBMiilo  patrioti 
that  every  man  who  uves  anid  traM  \mder  the 
protection  of  a  community^  is  obliged  to  cooflder 
whether  he  hurts  or  benents  those  irho  protect 
him ;  and  that  the  most  which  can  foe  indulged 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  tn^c,  if  any  sin 
can  be,  by  which  eur  country  is  not  injued^ 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  dedamatioii  agaimt 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatoess  or  poverof 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
it  I  knpw  not  of  what  power  orgnatpam)* 
may  dream.  The  importsrs  only  have  an  intsreil 
in  defending  it  I  am  sure  thev  are  not  graalr 
lodllx^UieyaivnolpowerfUi  ThtmiAim 
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indination  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  oumerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
■nch  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu- 
ttasm.  The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
virtue:  when  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  countr}^,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
difference, I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  b^ 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
eouni«7  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  fill  tlie  whole  capacity  of  his 
•ool,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ? 
There  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
aaaisted  the  inquiry  with  equal  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
bat  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  mcredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
thnea,  under  an  able  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
bat  the  same  slwness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  neeligence,  a 
haaty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  this  expres- 
■on  I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charges 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for  advancing 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enthusiastical,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus :  my  in- 
■inoationaare  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
not  one  ollhe  governors  of  the  Hospital :  for  he 
thai  knows  not  the  governors  of  tne  Hospital, 
Boat  be  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me, 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  1 
lalk  of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  most 
important  corporation  can  do,  becoming  man- 
hood, by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
mputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
mfety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  labour- 
ing in  vain;  and.in  return  for  the  Journalist's 
■ttiwtion  to  my  safety,  1  will  confess  some  com- 
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passion  for  his  tumultuous  resentment;  anee 
all  his  invectives  fume  into  tlie  air,  with  so  Uttle 
efifect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  one 
that  has  the  merit  of  meaning  well;  and  still  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  whose  jailings  may  bejutUy 
pardoned  for  hia  virtues* 


REVIEW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRITINOS 
AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 

FROM    THE    LITBRART   MAGAZINE,  1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  mis- 
cellany of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  oimny 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  perfomifiiice 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digi^essions.  The 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight 
more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  dironological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  aa 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modem, 
images.  JVindsor  is  coupled  witli  Hybla,  and 
Thmnes  with  PactoUts.  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon 
convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  tliat  form 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope^s  enamoured 
swain  longs  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one's  bower,  tnat  she  mifht 
listen  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  ner 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo- 
critus as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more  un- 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  come  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  whidi 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  caimot  discover,  nor 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critic's  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  deaares, 
that  their  chief  beauty  consists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced 
the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate 
rliymer  narmonions. 

in  his  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  fFtadsor  Forest^  he  declare*,  I  think  witb> 
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out  proo4^  tfi&t  descriptive  poetry  was  by  no 
means  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  ne  draws  this 
inference  from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  Wind- 
ior  Forest  has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstaniiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  Sia;;'- 
ehase  is  the  main  subject  of  Somerville,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  jusL  observation,  "  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  an  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lycidas,  rAUegro,  and  //  Penseroso^ 
if  we  may  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeas  of  that  boundless  imagination 
which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost»» 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
lustly  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  tliis  reason  I  cannot 
regret  vrith  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals  ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
lyric  poetry  or  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia* s  Day,  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  it  He  remarks  after  Mr. 
Spence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
Tne  second  he  thinks  a  little  Hat ;  he  justly 
commends  the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi^gods  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
■tansa  of  triumph : 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  lie. 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  his  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
acene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  Itc. 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kina  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
ftons  of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edly difiRsrent ;  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol 
litia  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  langua^  been 
•o  fiir  refined  aa  to  provide  for  the  aubdiviaioiui 


of  passion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  \^ 
ral  purposes;  but  the  particular  and  nunotsr 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  aentuaeot 
and  language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  the  sane 
in  Colin*8  Complaint^  and  in  the  ballad  of  Dm^ 
and  Joan^  though  in  one  sadness  is  represented, 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so  the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope's  \jnJort%maU  Lmdiff,  and  tbe 
Praise  of  Voiture. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odea  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  m- 
naturally  with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handel's 
music  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  finds  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  air  "With  ravished  ears,**  but 
has  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  grossest  firalt  io 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line* 

Revenge,  revenge,  Ttmotheus  cries. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter 
words,  which  are  merely  words  of  connexion, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considered  as  paren- 
thetical. 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on 
the  nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  He  men- 
tions the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  tibe  Doke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  thea 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  The  dyisig  Christian 
to  his  Soulf"  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flatman,  he  falls  mto  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resemblmg  passa^ 
to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope'a  odeoa 
Solitude^  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  yetn 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  StUnee^ 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  observation,  and  force  of  thought  If  be 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baillet*s  chapter  of 
Enfans  celebresj  he  might  have  made  on  tnis  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  early 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Essay  on  CVtficissi,  tbe 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  jet 
twenty  years  old ;  and  afler  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  Blind, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  bat 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  ail 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too 
readily  to  information.  Nothing  butttperience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  false  hifematioB, 
or  enable  any  man  to  conceive  that  so  msoy 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as 
every  man  of^  eminence  may  hear  of  binisel£ 
Some  men  relate  what  they  tlunk  as  what  thej 
know ;  some  men  of  contused  memories  and 
habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what 
belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  wiCboot 
thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  suflieieot  to 
broach  folsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  inno- 
cently difiused  by  successive  relators. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pt*- 
sage  of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  ovtr  ■U 
those  criticisnis  to  which  we  have  not  I      ^*^' 
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to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this  euthor  does  not 
difier  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
idea^  is  not  true ;  it  makes  pariicular  what 
waa  before  seneraL  Whether  the  description 
which  he  nods  from  another  author  be,  as  he 
•ays,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's  description  is  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  peater  length  than  is 
uaoally  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  rending  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  "the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modern  measure,  but  that  Robert 
^  GUmeester'a  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Stemhold 
•nd  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
neasure  of  eight  and  sbc  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third,  Stemhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Sternhold 
may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines  ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  ot  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
■yllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
•ome  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing:  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  baa  mentioned  Petronius  amon^  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remark er  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  be 
■uspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  oflen  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  affords  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  CLueen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deserves  great  attention  :  **  In  no 
polished  nation,  after  criticism  has  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  q/  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the 
^omic  heroic  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 


descended  fromFaasoni  toBoileau,  from  ixme^u 
to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  if 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour;  but 
all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope. '  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  an  jr 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussed 
no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Vene$ 
to  the  Memory  of  an  w^ortunaie  Lady,  the  Pfo- 
logue  to  Catoy  and  EpUopu  to  Jane  Shore,  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  hb  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  GredL 
stase.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and  of  characters  ;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  tne  philo- 
sophical  exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  **The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  sufficiently  ob- 
vious." The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  qf  Sapoho  to 
Phaon,  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  ana  Ovid 
nre  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  qfEUisa  to  Jibe* 
lardf  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  Sjgreeable  particulars  and  indden- 
tal  relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  i^orant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  the 
writer  IS  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark,  that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  Windsor  Forest^  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  EXoita 
to  Abelard ;  while  the  facts  and  characters  al- 
luded to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri* 
cty  little  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passases  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  m  London,  retired  to  Binfield* 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  teamed 
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to  write  withoot  a  maiter,  by  copyings  printed 
books.  His  father  used  to  order  him  to  make 
English  verset,  and  would  oblij^e  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  "These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eijrht  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time 
he  met  with  Offleby's  Homer,  which  seized  his 
attention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys*s  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde-Park- 
eorner,  he  was  taken  to  the  playhouse,  and  was 
■o  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Oglcby's  Homer, 
intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  per- 
suaded the  head-boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax 
was  performed  by  his  master's  gardener.  They 
were  habited  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Wmdsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
EngUsh  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  into  inciaental  inquiries.  We  mtend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
■light  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  must 
be  much  acquamted  with  literary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  ^nd  in 
this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
perly read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lite- 
rary  moderation. 


REVIEW  OF  A  FREE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NA- 
TURE AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
upon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entengled 
the  speculatists  of  all  a^es,  lAid  which  must 
always  continue  while  toe  ate  but  in  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inauiry^  and  indeed  his  Jfreedom  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  generaly  he  ob- 
serves, that  "it  is  the  solution  of  this  important 
question,  yohence  came  EvU^  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
tain the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil."  Yet  he  begins  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  '*That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
be  here  tekeh  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
■ay,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove  7  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no  pur- 
pose.   The  attributes,  to  the  demonstration  of 


which  the  solution  of  this  great  question  is 
necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  any 
solution,  or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  theManichean  system,  but  imputes 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its 
absurdities,  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  "  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suf- 
fer it,  is  downright  nonsense:  but  if  considered 
as  it  afibcts  the  universal  system,  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is  ifo  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
happiness.  How  many  soever  of  these  evils 
then  force  tiiemselves  into  the  creation,  so  lon^ 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  well 
woithy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  ite  parts, 
the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect"  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives  the 
principle  of  his  system  in  these  words :  "  Omni- 
potence cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can  only 
afiect  all  possible  things.  But  so  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  natare, 
that  we  know  not  what  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  that  constant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconveniency 
with  advanUge^  which  we  must  observe  in  every 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclodei 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfecHon,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite  power 
cannot  accomplish." 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity ;  for 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  from  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  |aJg«, 
the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  less  without 
any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  on  the  evils  of  imperfeaiti^ 
is  httle  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  epis- 
tles, or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is  surel/  to 
atteck  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  abi- 
lities, to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  former  solutions,  why  is  one  of  the 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten,  ffiven 
us  again  ?  I  am  told  that  this  pamplilet  is  not 
the  efibrt  of  hunger:  what  can  it  be  then  bat 
the  product  of  vanity  7  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  wnether 
he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  ofifer  him  a 
subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this 
question.  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  w.ite, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  stoti- 
ments,  which,  though  not  new,  are  of  great 
importence,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
the  thousandth  repetition. 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  Irom 
our  Creator;  but  that' we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reasM 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  oar 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  hap- 
piness, or  even  to  any  existence  at  aU.    Tbisii 
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BO  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  ft  begfi[ar  to  the  person  who  has  reheved  him : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
&ctor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own 
orijginai  poverty." 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 
prove, and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
mm.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
resMirches  of  this  great  investigator. 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
light  and  shaae ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful 
and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope*8 
oak  and  ioeeds^  or  Jupiter  and  his  acUdlUes;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  nnconscious  beings  has  no  meaning 
at  referred  to  themselves ;  the  bass  and  the  treble 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  weedy  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak,  but  the  weed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bass  and  treble 
differ  only  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence only  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is.  Evil  must  be  felt  before  it  is 
EviL  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  understanding 
has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  mo  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  ah  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  **  The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nodiing;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  wnole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed.*' 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God*s  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  demigods, 
or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and 
contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
SDch  as  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist- 
ence, notwithstanding  that  less  perfection,  more 
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felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over highly  probable,  that  there  }a  such  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subor- 
dinate degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric 

"  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire  $ 
a  pretence  whidi  must  eternally  sul^ist;  be- 
cause, were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another ;  for  this  would  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  oflen  considered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  determined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
concession,  which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possiole  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  Sie  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
tliat  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be  ;  and  why  should  that  be 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  7 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  coney  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep ;  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  uneqoaL 
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But  jet  we  may  ask,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of 
each  other,  since  on  the  one  side  creation, 
wherever  it  stops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
far  either  way,  that  beings  so  high  or  so  low 
should  ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I 
believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 
answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be- 
gins or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
aistance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  beings  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermc^ate 
order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  wc  can 
judge,  tnere  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
pomts  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appeal^  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
to  triumph  over  those  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  presump- 
tuous decision.  Q,ui  pauca  eonsiderat^  facile  pro- 
wundaL  In  our  passage  through  the  bounmess 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  tsiKe  frogs  for  land, 
and  afler  having  long  toiled  to  approach  them, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
sufler. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears^  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  suflerings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  tri£ng  ^tifications  imperceptible  to 
others,  and  sometimes  almost  repaid  by  the  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  is  some  truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infusing  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence  ;  of  which  they  ou^ht 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  rest  of  their  species,  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  dififerent,  it  is  acquired  by  education  ;  by 
which  means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the 


philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  litnations.'' 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  paragraph  might  well  pass  withoqt 
censure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.  Poverty  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  want  of  ricktt.  In  thst 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion 
be  poor.  But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
is  \omd  of  competence,  of  all  that  can  soften  thi 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify  attentioi^ 
or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yet  aaoihtr 
poverty,  which  is  want  of  nece»sanes,  a  species  of 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  publie,  no  chaiity 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  fading 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  v«y 
frequently  connected  with  poverty  and  nchei^ 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
milder  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  tn^ 

Sorted  by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  mak 
own  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  most  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  misaies  which  thef 
imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeed 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  poUule 
the  enjoyments  of  the  ricn.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  Uie  motile^ 
tion  of  a  compliment ;  but  this  happiness  is  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  cordi 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  teaxing  hii 
flesh. 
That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sop- 

J)lied  by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  maf  be 
airly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  ock' 
ness  I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalenee,  lod 
the  transports  of  recovery  only  prove  the  iateoee- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  bin- 
self  very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefoie  id 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secroL  But  wfatt 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seoms  applictbte 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulness  :  for  toat  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  any  other  reai»on  the  slave«  or  tool,  or 
property  of*^  another,  which  makes  him  aooK- 
times  useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous^  b  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  hoppi' 
ness  of  madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  frequent, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  Imeir 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity :  every  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gioomf 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  pasiiaB  or 
notion  aestructive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always 
discontent  in  his  look,  and  malignity  in  mi 
bosom.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  oioice,  be 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  fab  reaeoB 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  isnoranoe  neoee- 
sary  to  make  the  condition  of  £e  lower  cUsM 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  anioer 
inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  veiy  mtSj 
made.  T here  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  koov* 
ledge  which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  oonditioa 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  deCenniaod  to 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  pbantoo 
that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  ejes,  and 
the  distresses  ami  vexations  that 
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ttn,  u  ^trst  seattered  m  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  diilla  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for 


Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  oar  existence,  those  that 
Want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
Mphy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
fluiljr  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
tiid  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
itatea  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
fbat  a  little  Uamin^  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
iking.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  ri^ht.  What- 
#rer  knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  huraiil ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mnie  when  ooverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  Buperffuity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
md  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religiouB  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
mployed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
oompulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
fbg%  is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 

^Jiough  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
an  horn  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
i^jtrived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of 
Ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of' 
nodi  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
Mnnined  who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
ttter  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
pened to  be  poor,  is  m  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
ind  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  ofler  every  in- 
Aitidual  a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
bie  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera- 
tule  to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
tme  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  better  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt,  as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
Beed.  Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
leotely ;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
tie  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 
the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
jf  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suflfer. 

I  am  alwajTS  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
[if  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
OHiy  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
ifaau  always  fear  to  witnhold  uiem,  lest  I  should 
lie  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I 
penuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxims 
tf  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
PMtFaint^  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
leeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  ia  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
pcritfon,  which,  like  other  proo&  of  the  same 
nad,  is  better  adapted  to  delist  the  fancy  than 
eoitvince  the  reason. 

^Thn  the  vurivetee  resembles  a  luge  tnd 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  offieera 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina- 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisites 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  tne  same  time  con- 
tributes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  t!ie  whole.*' 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea- 
sure always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient; 
and  of  happiness  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  ia 
communicated  from  the  beings  oi  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inq^uiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil  is 
continued  m  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 
common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
difliised  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

"Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  m 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  Ufe  itself,  being  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it" 

Success  produces  confidence.  Afler  this  dis- 
covery of  tne  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

"  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination^  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil, 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering :  so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  suflerings  annexed  to  every 
particular  rank  of  created  beihgs,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

'*  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  othto 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  ouite  diffe- 
rently constituted;  but  then  we  had  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturba- 
tions of  doubt  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  Uie 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfection  implies  EoU^ 
and  Evil  sufferingj  is  by  no  means  evident  Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil^  or  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  hot  this  privmtion  piodnees 
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no  Bu^riiiff,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadded. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the 
universe,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust 
his  own  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehen- 
sive. Many  words  easily  understood  on  common 
occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi- 
nation in  human  affairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  ^rows  less  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  high  or  low. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, were  exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now 
suffers,  some  other  being  must  suffer  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
man,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being — a  notion  to  which 
Pope  -has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
■how  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  This 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  tne  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  may.smk  into  nihility  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  it  We  are  there- 
fore little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer 
what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question  that 
recjuires  to  be  resolvea  is,  Why  any  being  is  in 
this  state  ? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 
cant  representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
Uie  difficulty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  con- 
tent 

"Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
bad  all  been  dch,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
ffeiies  of  life ;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
been  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  a  universal  penurA'  have  over- 
whelmed all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching 
a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  chanty,  by  whicn  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
vent that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented:  so 
that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  de- 
mands our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself. 

<*Labovc,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth 
would  readily  have  pour^  forth  all  her  treasures 
without  our  inconsiaerable  assistance ;  but  if  the 
severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma- 
chination^ what  wars,  rapine,  ana  devastation, 
what  profligAcjr  and  lieeatiouiiieM,  mutt  have 


been  the  consequences  of  universal  idleness!  bo 
that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  u  t 
task  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  oar 
safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  common' 
wealth  forgets  the  beginning.  If  God  could  easihf 
have  excused  us  from  labour^  I  do  not  compre- 
hend why  he  could  not  possUtly  have  exempted  sB 
from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
more  tolerable  degree,  is  Uttle  more  than  nece^ 
sity  of  labour ;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  d^ 

Elorable  state,  little  more  than  inability  (or  la- 
our.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
the  same  exuberant  fertility  which  would  make 
work  unnecessary,  might  make  poverty  impos- 
sible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  mas- 
ter of  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  more 
cautiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presumed 
to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  coold 
prevejit  I  um  in  doubt  whether  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  beingy  speak  thus 
confidently  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker: 

For  fools  rush  in,  where  an$els  fear  to  tread. 

Of  our  inquietudes  of  mind  his  account  is  still 
less  reasonable.  "  Whilst  men  are  injured,  they 
must  be  inflamed  wiih  anger ;  and  whilst  they 
see  cruelties,  they  must  be  melted  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  perceive  danger,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible of  fear."  This  is  to  give  a  reason  for  all 
Evil,  by  showing  that  one  Evil  produces  ano- 
ther. If  there  is  danger,  there  ought  to  be  fear ; 
but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be  dan- 
ger? His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same 
kind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 
shun  greater  evils,  but  those  greater  evils  moat 
be  presupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  ap- 
pear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  known 

and  true  doctrine  with  sprightliness  of  fancy, 

and  neatness  of  diction.    I  shall  therefore  insert 

it    There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  alwajri 

[  necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

"  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible 
cure  for  all  others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempeeu  roar. 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  soroke,  'tis  o'er 

6enk 

For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  sufler- 
ings  usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
expiration  of  that  term  of  life  Gtxi  was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  oo 
our  part  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it 
could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  grsatcr, 
which  is  by  living  for  ever :  by  which  meani 
our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  proepeetof 
a  future  state,  would  grow  so  inauppoitakfaie,  oar 
Bufferings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
being  in  the  universe  coukl  be  so  completely  mi- 
serable as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  WeliaTe 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  aa 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without 
any  supposition  of  a  future  life :  but  if  weooii> 
sider  it  as  a  passage*  to  a  more  perfect  atata  or  a 
remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  itiQ 
improving  states^  (fiur  which  we  have  the ; 
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ett  raaflons,)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
Iroin  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  nimself  a  delighlful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  bails  at  on  the  road. 

'*The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
■o  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
sion; and  are  so  far  from  being  Evils  deserving 
these  complaints,  that  they  are  the  source  of  our 
greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
erer  derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
eons  in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change, 
which  Uie  dioicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  ihe  fields, 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  nrst  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of 
the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase  ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden 
harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits:  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
oomiorts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tion and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
tMck  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  Bo  well  inculcated  such  important  truths,  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
BO  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dog- 
maucal  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now 
before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  the 
scrupulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encou- 
ra^  impious  presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curi- 

Having  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  to  oe  ovr 
Good.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  beine,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  Uie  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
union  through  all  animal  life,  as  attraction  is 
communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  Evils  suffered  on  tnis  globe,  may  by  some 
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inconceivable  means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planeU 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  ineotuenxUtU  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.  We  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  be- 
fore ?  He  has  told  us  of  tlie  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in  this 
question  inconceivable  before,  and  we  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  equsilly  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.  The  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any 
diflerence  between  him  that  ^ves  no  reason,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con- 
fession cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  efiects.  He  imagines  that  as 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  who  may  dt» 
ceive,  torment^  or  destroy  us  for  the  ends  only  of 
their  own  pleasure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  impossibility 
lessens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecturej  which 
by  analogy  is  so  strongly  co^rmed, 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  which,  I  thuik,  he  might  have 
carried  further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shown  that  these 
hunterSf  tohose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Pra^e,  as  we 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  oi  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air- 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  ^ood  sport  it  is  to  see  a  roan 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we  have  no  way 
of  procuring  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  ^ut  and  stone,  which  un- 
doubtedly must  make  mgh  mirth,  especially  if  the 
play  be  a  little  diversifi^  with  the  olunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not 
now  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  bein^  may  place 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossin^s  and  contor- 
tions of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  tne  merry  malice  of  these  beings 
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has  found  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  equal  or  similar.  They  now  and  then 
catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  narts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  tnose  who  court  his 
kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  sufl^r  him 
to  court  theirs.  A  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  false  opinions,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  designs,  they  easily  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything  an  author: 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political 
irony,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  height,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confiaently  of  the 
scale  of  being,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossi  blc  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at  the  eztra- 
ragance  of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  nead  of  a  new  sect 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  of  writing  is  to  enaiDle  the  readers 
bettor  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  by  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  manages  the  wires  7  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  ana  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
yagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
thev  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  ffet  home :  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  we  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  sport 

The  nrst  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  succeeding  part 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
▼irtueand  vice,  for  which  I  have  oflen  contended, 
and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

**  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
jEvil,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  its  nature  and  essence  ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another 
^ood.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  wliich 


must  otherwise  have  been  dear  and  manifest  to 
the  meanest  capacity.    Some  indeed  have  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  such  thing,  because  difii^ 
rent  ages  and  nations  have  entertained  difl^neDt 
sentiments  concerning  it:  but  this  is  just  is 
reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  astronomers  have 
supported  dififerent  systems  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these   celestial  bodies.      Some 
have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  some  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  tlie  will  of 
God.    But  all  this  is  merely  superficial  :  thej 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
are  either  eligible  or  obhgatory,  or  why  GkmI 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.    The  true  reason  of  which  can 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  because  some 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  misery : 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  alone 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  falsehood, 
this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  some  actions, 
and  forbid  others.    They  who  extol  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  its 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonsense: 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  and 
Evil  are  things  indifferent,  depending  wholly  on 
the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  him- 
self, by  representing  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
torment  and  destroy  each  other;  for  injuries 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  msde 
pleasure,  and  consequently  vice  cannot  be  mads 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.     It  is  the  con- 
sequences, therefore,  of  all  human  actions  that 
must  stamp  their  value.    So  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  worid,  so  fiir 
wc  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  much  Evil  is 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  con- 
tains.   I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  always  remember,  in  judging  by  this  role, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  species  of  actions, 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actioM  nay 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce 
good.    Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  nnay  disperse 
useless   hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  pabiic; 
adultery  may  bring  heurs  and  good  humour  too 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  world 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors.    Luxury  maintains 
its  thousands,  and  vanity   its  ten  thousands. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  the  perpetual  conten- 
tions of  avarice,  knavery,  selnshness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  tiie  worst 
of  men,  are  oflen  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  incmt^ 
tions:  and  thus    private   vices  become  public 
benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  accidental  circum- 
stances.   I)ut  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the 
criterion  of  virtue  before  mentioned,  tlie  only 
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•olid  foundation  on  whidi  any  true  system  of 
ethics  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
unifoiTO  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  our  actions ;  but  by  tnis  we  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  determine  which  are  Good, 
and  which  are  Evil,  but  almost  mathematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  oy  comparing  them  with 
the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
•ccasion.  But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
Che  end  ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing or  degrading  themselves  in  another  state  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  present  And  thus  indeed 
it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 
Are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience ;  for  had  not  such  a  test 
seemed  necessary  to  God's  infinite  wisdom,  and 

Eroductive  of  universal  good,  he  would  never 
ave  permitted  the  happiness  of  men,  even  in 
this  lue,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  observable,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trustR 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuance  of  our  species ;  to 
oar  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  oounty  to 
others  ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
onrsdves  ;  oflen  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 

S^vemment,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
e  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothing 
mnre  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
•o  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif> 
ference  between  morality  and  religion.  MoraUty 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
jracli  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  religion,  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  Morality,  therefore,  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  reli^on,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
rioQs  in  it ;  it  bein^  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
l^ood  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
nches,  are  ratner  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
thongfa  we  may  be  justly  punished  for  injuring 
ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self- pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
lor  not  being  guilty  of  it  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  whicn  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
BOW,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
observing  mat  the  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  institution  in  the  world  that  ever  set 
m  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
sence and  the  end  of  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
the  one  in  the  production  of  happiness,  that  is, 


in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  probation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.    Sub- 
lime and  magnificent  as  was  the   philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de* 
ficient  in  these  two  important  articles.    They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  the 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  con- 
temptible reward  of  human  slory ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  structures  which  they  erected  upon 
them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  patriotism, 
which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  all  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.     The 
whole  aiiair  then  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,   in 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible    means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
all  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  suborai- 
nation.    One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  school  of  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towaros  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  toe  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it    The 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is, 
co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness.    And  thus  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  a  fiiture  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  hap- 
piness in  this.    So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  veir  essence ;  their  imme- 
diate effects  give  us  a  mretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  produce 
in  another.    We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin^ 
guish  these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty." 

Si  sic  omnia  dixisset !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happiness, 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  tliat  mtUUion  shoulo 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  feUcity,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  of  iomg  Evil  thai  Good 
may  come. 
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Becaoie  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect 
will  happen  very  frequently,  that  our  own  pri- 
Tate  happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged 
by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness 
ot  others  to  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate- 
ly mjure  himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ulti- 
mately by  injuring  others  benefit  himself ;  but 
that  however  the  Tot  of  the  good  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly 
come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Letr 
ter  is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disquisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of 

auestions  on  which  philosophers  have  employed 
leir  abilities  from  the  earliest  times, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect,  be- 
cause the  system  reauires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  ol  losing  his  perfection,  of 
**  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginable.*'  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
■omewhere  "  such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
infimuties  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man.** 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  setUe  of  beingj  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  U) 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  perhaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  is  held  to  be  origi- 
nally vested.  **  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers. — The  universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  was  ever  en- 
dued with  m  possible  perfection^  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  nolicnf  because 
no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  pkUosophers ;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  is  very 
■afe  to  affirm,  that  no  plulosopher  ever  said  it. 
CH*  those  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfect,  who  may  very  easily  be  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
scient, whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  him, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination, 
perfect,  not  as  compared  with  different  beings, 
out  wiUi  himself  in  nis  present  degeneracy  ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he 


thinks  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debarred, 
because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  uid- 
verse  ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ex- 
tending its  salutary  influence  to  innumerable 
orders  above  and  below,  it  was  necessary  that 
man  should  suffer  ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitable 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence, it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
cnminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amotmts  only  to 
this,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  might  have  proper 
objects  otpain,  because  the  pain  of  part  la^  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  fehdty 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival. 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  thatars 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Man 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  perfections : 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  be  shaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  7 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  pcJitical  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult: 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
public  aflTairs.  The  evils  of  each  particular 
kind  of  government  are  very  clearly  and  elegantly 
displayed,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  verr 
rationally  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  alill 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  this  Letter 
nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  instme- 
tive  ;  one  of  his  practical  deductions,  that  ''from 
government  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated,  and 
their  excess  only  can  be  prevented,**  has  been 
always  allowed  ;  the  question  upon  whidi  all 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excess  begins,  at 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 
to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  wefl 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  their  impeifecy 
tions  and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  them  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only  ;  Uiat  is,  by 
a  reformation  of^  manners  :  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  th^e  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtue  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  stat^ 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 
tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporanr  relief,  but 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  iiuringe  her  laws,  affront  her  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  despicable 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  Uie  die* 
orders  they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  he 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  di- 
vines ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  mio^ 
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be  receiyed  upon  conviction,  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached  ;  that 
rti  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it  What  he  means  by  his  asser- 
tion, that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
Itand  ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
christian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good  sub- 
|ect :  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  patnot 

Religion  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the 
Nrickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
Bon. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
domon  can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  ori^nal 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
Rrom  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
ire  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  if  I 
understand  him  right,  pursues  the  argument 
thofl :  the  religion  ofinan  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality 
\»  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 
Dimishment  ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
because  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
puieas  of  the  whole  ;  pain  is  necessary  to  happi- 
Deu,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
&om  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  ;  and  all 
our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  bv  the  revival  of  Chry- 
■ijppuB's  untractableness  ot  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
biaii  scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
hand  which  cannot  build  a  hovel,  may  demolish  a 
Umple,* 


RSVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

roa  ufPRoviNa  op  natubal  knowlkdob,   pbom  its 

PIBST  RISE.  IS  WHICH  THB  MOST  C0N8IDBRABLB 
FAPBBS  COanCUNICATBO  TO  THB  80CIBTT,  WHICH 
BAVB  HITHBRTO  MOT  BBBN  PUBLI8RBI),  ABB  IN8BBTBD 
or  THBIB  PBOPBR  OBDBB,  AS  A  8UPPLBMBNT  TO  THB 
PHIIX>80PHIGAL  TRANSACTIONS.  BY  THOMAS  BIBCH, 
1>.D.   BBCBBTARY  TO   THB   80CIBTY.      3  VOLS.  4T0. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled bv  the  author  a  diary  tnan  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
jears  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particulanties  are  of 
importance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 

*  New  Practice  of  Pbysic 


admit  copiousness  than  to  afiect  brevity.  Many 
informations  will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer.  I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  in  physic  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety may  furnish  precedents. 

1  hese  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society  ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  printed  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  at  the  end  of  tlie  year 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Society  is  placed  earlier  in 
this  history  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodore 
Haak,  a  Grerman  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkint, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  ailerwards  Wilkins,  Wallis. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carried 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1659, 
joined  their  friends,  and  augmented  their  num* 
ber,  and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham-College. 
Afler  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1660, 
a  select  party  happening  to  retire  for  conversa- 
tion to  Mr.  RooKC^s  apartment  in  Greshan^ 
College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and  there- 
fore from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF 
POLYBIUS, 

IN    FIVE   BOOKS,  TRANSLATED    FROM  THB   GRBB1« 
BT    MR.   HAMPTON. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remarker  observed,  that  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  by  a  translation :  and  un- 
doubtedly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  Ian* 
guage  changes,  because  the  matter  being  always 
to  be  found  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  rejsuta^ 
tion  while  the  English  tongue  continues  m  its 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre* 
serve  the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
illustrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  have 
many  difficulties  to  an  ElngUsh  reader,  and  paiw 

*  From  the  Literary  MagaxbM,  17M. 
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lieiikrij  that  he  had  eipluned  the  ancieat  art  of 
wu  ;  bul  ihesa  omiuions  mty  be  eaaily  aupptii: ' 
hj  an  iareriot  h^ind,  from  the  antiquEuiee  an 

To  note  omiasions  where  there  is  »o  much  per 
farmed,  would  be  intidiuue,  and  [o  commend  ] 
uoneceiury  where  the  excellence  of  the  worl 
may  be  more  eiinily  and  eflcctiuLlIy  ibown  b 


Thih  irolumB,  though  only  one  name  appeaiT; 
upon  the  lint  pu;e,  haa  been  prcMluced  by  Ihr 
contribution  of  many  hands,  end  pnntcd  by  the 
encouragement  of  a  niimeroua  subscriplion,  botli 
whioh  faTOura  aoem  to  he  deserved  by  the  mr- 
desLy  and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were  bc- 

The  authors  of  the  euoys  in  prose  seem  gen<^ 
tallif  to  have  imitaled,  or  tried  to  imitate,  thi 
eopioueneaa  and  hixuriance  of  Mrs,  Rowe;  thi^ 
however  is  not  nil  their  praise :  they  have  U. 
bourod  to  add  to  het  bri^tnesa  of  imagery  her 
purity  of  aentimenta.  The  poets  have  find  Dr. 
Watta  before  their  eyes,  a  writer,  who,  if  he 
Mood  not  in  the  Grat  ctaae  of  genius,  compeii' 
Mted  that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  hi- 
powerv  to  the  promotionof  piety.  The  attempt 
toemploy  theornameolaofmmHncein  the  deed- 
ration  of  religion  was,  I  think,  firal  made  by  Mr. 
Boyle's  Mnrtyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle'.s 
philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him  time  foi 
thecultivalionof  style.aiidtheeompietioDoftht: 
Cr«al  design  was  reserved  for  MrB.  Rowo.  Dr. 
Watts  wu  one  of  the  lirat  who  taught  the  dis- 
■entem  to  write  and  spesk  like  other  men,  by 
ihowin' them  that  elegnnce  miffbt  coniist  with 
piety.  They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  ti 
better  aociety,  for  they  had  that  charity,  which 
might  well  make  their  failinga  forgotten,  and 
with  which  the  whole  Chriaiian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.  They  were  pure  from  all 
the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  a 
became  a  favourite  that  the  univeraal  church  has 
bilherto  deteated. 

Thia  praiae  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
a  be  given  to  writers  who  ph 


,rrupt,w 


eary. 


But  to  them  ell  humnn  eulogies         ._..,     

I  believe  applauded  by  angela,  and  oumbered 
with  the  juat-t 

ACCOUKT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLr.D,  Alt  III9TO. 
EICAL  AND  CRITICAL  inoinRY  INTO  TKE 
EVIDENCE  ritODUCED  BTTHE  EARLS  Of- 
HOaAr  AND  MORTON  AOAINST  MARI 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS:! 

Wa  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk 
of  independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liherly 


of  thought,  and  liberty  of  pren.    Oat  daiDe*> 

ons  praises  of  hberty  sufficiently  prove  that  we 
enjoy  it ;  and  if  by  hberty  nothing  elae  he  meant, 
Ihui  security  from  the  persecutions  of  power, 
it  is  so  fully  possessed  b;  us,  that  Uttle  mote  ii 
to  be  desired,  except  that  one  ihould  talk  of  it 
leas,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  Bocioi  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  eon- 

plete  independence ;    he  that  has  anv  waid^ 

"hich  others  can  supply,  must  sludj  the  gnliS- 

ition  of  them  whose  araiatance  he  expects  ;  tha 

is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  waoti  ti 

nature  or  of  vanity.    The  writers  of  the  pressat 

le  are  not  always  caodidatea  for  preferment, 

often  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.     They  pro- 

I  to  serve  no  interest,  uid  speak  with  IhmI 

ilenipt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  Trom  whose  inSu- 

e  neither  they   nor  their  predecessoia  hare 

r  been  free.     Those  who  nave  set  greatneti 

the  slaves  of  fiishioD. 

become  popular,  very 


enanopini. 
srB  willing 


vanity  of  a] 


;owanlice  ia  afnid 


•  From  Ihe  Lllerur  Mainilnii,  1 

I  From  Ih>  Lllerarj  giniiti! 

athar  Rarlawi  oT  Boalia  bj  Dr.Jc 


•r  ttew  inlrodiKtnrrnou 


1  ID  aiuacl.   Thai 


31.1  b( 

hu  lnurtadiif  (Vom  Ihe  noltce  or  Dr.  Waus. 

IWtlHsn  by  Mr.  TyilM,  of  Edlnbinali. 
rrtaud  Id  lbs  Oaulemwi-i  Msgasina,  Oember,  uac 


It  has  now  been  fashionabls  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  hooae  of  Sloirt, 
jnd  to  Mali  and  mamify  the  reign  of  Eliuiheth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apoHgiats,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  witb- 
aiit  reward,  oppcae  the  tide  of  populaiitv  7  T«( 
[here  remains  atill  among  as,  not  whoUj  eitin- 
fished,  a  leal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  estaliUihing 
(ieht,  in  opposition  to  &shion.  The  anlhoi, 
whose  work  i»  now  before  us,  has  attenqKedi 
•'indicatinn  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name 
liaa  for  some  years  been  generally  resigned  to 
infamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  her  huaband,  and  condemned  by  her 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  thii  vinifieadoo 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  auch,  that  if  Ukj 
tit  gtnaiiu,  Ike  quitn  va*  gutlfy ,-  mA  ^  Unr  k 
(purtoiu,  iht  uoi  innocml.  ffe  baa,  tberefiire, 
undertaken  to  prove  them  apuriona,  and  dsridid 

In  theyirti  is  contained  the  history  of  ibelel- 
ers,  from  their  discovery  hjr  the  earl  of  Morton, 
iheir  being  produced  against  queen  Mary,  ami 
their  scverd  appearances  in  England,  hftte 
iiueen  Elizabeth  and  her  commiasianers,  anlil 
[hey  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  tw  earl 

The  teeend  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Goodatl's  ailments  lor  proving  the  tetters  to  bs 
''puiious  amf  fbr^edj  and  of  Ift;  Robertson  ant 
Mr.  Humtfa  ohJBctiona  hy  way  of  answer  Iv 
Mr.  Goodall,  with  ciitical  obaervBlions  on  thest 
aiithors. 

The  Oari  contajna  an  examiaation  oflbei^ 
^umenta  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hmw^  ift 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  leuen. 

The  faittlk  contains  an  axaminatioD  of  ibc 
confesaion  of  Nicholas  Hnber^  commonlj  csIM 
iVencA  Pant,  with  obaervationa  showuf  lbs 
>iiune  to  he  a  forgery. 

Tha  j^  contains  a  short  recapitnlalioa  « 
Bimtmaryof  the  argumetits  on  both  ndM  if  *k* 
question.    And, 
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The  Itut  is  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
■how  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  iho  murder  of 
the  lord  Damley. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  obsenring,  Uiat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
saflily  be  contracted :  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
idiich  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
ind  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
xi  letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

**  That  in  the  castell  of  Eldinburgh  thair  was 
eft  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
iway,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dal^leisl^ 
has  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  ot  Mor- 
oon,  ane  small  g^ylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute 
■ng,  ^amisht  in  smdrie  places  with  the  Roman 
etter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne  :  wharin  were 
iertane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
pe  aithis  to  be  affirmit  to  have  been  written  with 
be  Cluene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
eCters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
iso,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Clueen  to 
loChwelL 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
tmkea  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
latnre  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 


time,  to  declare  them  faUe  and  feigned,  jwrgtd 
and  invented,  observing  that  there  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difiicult  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them : 
and  to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  ana 
remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
foreery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Mary ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  tlie 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretended  not 
to  nave  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th  of 
June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt ;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Craw- 
ford, a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them ;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  anthenticate  them,  nor 


Iways  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of  was  his  confession  produced  asainst  Mary  till 
acts.  I  death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it. 

On  June  15th,  1567,  the  queen  delivered  her-  '     Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
elf  to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned  i  declared  herself  ready  to    receive  the  proofs 

against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  Judge,  a  very  little 
proof  would  be  sufficient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 
parison of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palUate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  aecountf  says  our  author,  it  eontradUted  o/- 
mo9t  in  every  sentence  by  the  reeordi,  wMehf  U 
appears,  he  has  himself  perused. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
from  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wanting,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examine.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  internal  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  e<)ually  probable. 

In  examining  tno  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  Botb- 
weU's  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  queso 
in  the  last  moment,  Paris^  insts«d  H  snamif 


ler. 

June  20th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
iz  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his 
nmination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men- 
bn  of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Murray's  secret  council 
QbUshed  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
bese  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
triUen  and  subserivit  toith  her  awin  hand.  Ten 
a]rs  after  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
Msed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  previe  let- 
ra  written  haldie.  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand, 
*lie  difference  between  written  and  subscribed, 
od  wholly  written,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
>  Bospect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
r  the  foigeiy.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
lat  the  first  account  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
md,  though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
v  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
ot,  were  not  subscribed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
nint  differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
Ided.  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
lou^  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
icts  the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
eared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  156S,  these  letters  were  shown  at 
''ork  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  by  the 
gents  of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
icter  as  commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
iformation,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
lanr's  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ig  ttiat  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
uced  aeainst  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
Mjnire  them  for  her  inspection,  and  in  the  mean 
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his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  Andrew's,  where  Murray  was  abso- 
lute, put  into  a  dunj^eon  of  Murray's  citadel,  and 
two  years  after  condemned  by  Murray  himself 
nobody  knew  how.  Several  months  after  his 
death,  a  confession  in  his  name,  without  the  re- 
gular testifications,  was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printed 
at  London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and 
another  historian  of  that  time  declares,  that 
Paris  died  without  any  confession;  and  the 
confession  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or 
to  Mary's  commissioners.  The  author  makes 
this  reflection : — 

"From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise 
from  their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger 
from  Edinburgh,  the  ordinary  scat  of  justice; 
their  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publicly  ouestioned ;  the  positive  and  direct  tes- 
timony ot  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manuscript, 
then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  with 
the  public  aflirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  Paris^s  death,  that  he  had  vindicated 
the  oueen  with  his  dying  brcatli ;  the  behaviour 
of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of 
Hay,  the  attester  of  this  pretended  confession, 
on  that  occasion  ;  their  close  and  reserved  si- 
lence at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this 
confession  of  Paris  in  their  pocket ;  and  their 
publishing  every  other  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this 
confession,  the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  sup- 
posed guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately 
considered,  I  think  one  may  safely  conclude, 
that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to 
lio^ht  this  piece  of  evidence  against  the  queen : 
which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present ' 
at  Paris^s  execution,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  impos- 
ture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "  It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  dimculties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  judicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
—To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply,  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it. 

"Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence? Upon  two  very  plain  reasons, /irs(.  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
m  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judge.  And 
stecndl^f  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially 
^ven  in ;  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
tune  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  in- 
nocence. 

"That  it  was  not  a  judicial  confession,  is 
evident ;  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
such  mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
taken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever ;  and,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  judicial  examinations  of  Dalgleish,  Hay, 
and  Hepburn,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  destitute, 


of  every  formality  requisite  in  a  judicial  evidencs^ 
In  what  dark  comer,  then,  this  strange  produc- 
tion was  generated,  our  author  may  endeavoor  to 
find  out,  if  he  can. 

"  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  it  was  re- 
gularly and  judicially  given  in,   and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  dniin^ 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  broke  up 
in  February,  1569:  Nicholas  Hubert  was  not 
handed  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  coo- 
fession,  as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the 
10th  of  that  month.    How  then  can  this  gentle- 
man gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was  ju- 
dicially given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  tnat 
very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  her 
commissioners  7     Such  positive  assertions,  ap- 
parently contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  an  historian,  and  may  very  justly  ren- 
der his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidences  of 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.     In  answer  theo 
to  Mr.  Hume :  As  the  queen's  accusers  did  not 
choose  to  produce  this  material  witness,  Paris^ 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any 
declaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and   proper  time   for  having    it  canvassed  by 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  used  against  himself;  that  it  ij 
in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabilities 
and  absuraities  in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  nobody  knows  how ;  and  produced 
after  Paris*s  death,  by  nobody  knows  whom ; 
and  from  every  appearance  destitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  and  common  to  such  sort  w 
evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  sort 
of  hesitation  to  ^ve  sentence  against  Nicholai 
Hubert's  confession,  as  a  gross  imposture  and 
forgery." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ters is  this  : 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the  let- 
ters. 

Morton  and  Murray  affirm  that  they  were 
written  by  the  queen's  hand  ;  they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfurd,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scared^ 
be  thought  on  by  a  forger.  Crawfurd's  testi- 
mony is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehi- 
cle of  fcQsehood.  Of  a  prince's  life  very  minute 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  sl^t 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  slight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  The^  had  no  data 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  8upe^ 
scrip  tion. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  au- 
thenticity were  Dalgleish  and  PariSy  of  which 
Dalgleish,  at  his  trial,  was  never  questioned 
about  them ;  Paris  was  never  pubhdy  tried, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  servants  of  Bothwell,  who  were  pot  to 
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demth  for  the  king's  murder,  cleared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sub- 
•eribed,  and  were  then  produced  without  snb- 
•enption. 

They  were  shown  during  the  conferences  at 
York  privately  to  the  Enfflish  commissioners, 
bot  were  concealed  from  tne  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mtj  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ten,  and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 

ten  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  which  for  almost  two  cen- 


turies have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaps,  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest. 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  wero  the 
murderers  of  Darnley :  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be 
observed,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  m 
now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  th^  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimonies. 


I 


7S 


A  JOURNEY 

TO  THE 

WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


I  HAP  dMired  to  visit  the  Hebridei,  or  West- 
•ro  IsUmmU  of  Scotland,  bo  long^  that  I  acarcely 
fomerober  how  the  wish  was  originally  excited ; 
and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  in- 
4aoed  to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in 
Mr.  Boswell  a  companioi,  whose  acuteness 
would  help  my  im^uiry,  and  whose  gayety  of  con- 
f<Qffsation  and  civility  of  manners  are  suflicient 
to  counteract  the  incoaveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  led  Eldin- 
burgh,  a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curio- 
sity was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  visited, 
though,  lying  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their 
lives  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts. 
Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of 
grass,  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd 
of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer. 
It  seems  never  to  have  afforded  to  man  or  beast 
a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
fo  injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  its  former  state.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  tne  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
this  inscription:  **Maria  Reg.  1564."  It  has 
probably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that 
It  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
tame  distance  from  London,  with  the  same  faci- 
bty  of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchased, 
and  with  what  expensive  industry  tney  would 
have  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready, 
and  pasted  through  Kinghom,  Elirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  small  or  strag* 
gling  market-towns  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  m  the  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  to  imall  a  diatance  from  the 
capital,  we  met  few  pastengers. 

The  roadt  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty :  and  it 


affords  a  touthem  ttranger  a  new  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  travel  so  commodiously  without  inter- 
ruption of  tollgates.  Where  the  bottom  it  rodiy, 
at  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necessary,  the 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely  broken :  for 
the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  oflen  transport^  othennte  than  by 
water.  The  carriaget  in  common  use  are  tmaU 
cart?,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse;  and  a 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  pottesauig  a 
two-horse  cart 


ST.  ANDREWS. 


At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepitcopal  ^  where  that 
university  still  subsists  in  which  philosophy  was 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  wnose  name  hu 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  at  can  be  conferred 
by  modem  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the 
instability  of  vernacular  languaget  admita. 

We  found,  that  b^  the  interposition  of  aoms 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  profeseors,  whose 
easy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that  wt 
were  strangers ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  our 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
ness, and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  to  perambolate  a 
city,  which  only  history  shows  to  havt  ooct 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  mint  of  ancieot 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  mint  eanooC 
long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  tq  pre- 
serve them :  and  whero  it  the  pleaaure  of  pr^ 
serving  such  mournful  memorials  7  Thej  have 
been  till  very  lately  to  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  fancied 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundatioDt  maj 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  m 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  and 
majestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  prima^ 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  ttie  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artitt,  a 
sufficient  specimen.  It  was  demolithed,  at  is 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox*s  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  marvin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  cmrae,  ia 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  ana  was  built  with  more  attan- 
tion  to  security  than  pleaaure.  Cardinal  Bm^ 
toun  it  taid  to  have  had  workmen  employed  m 
improving  itt  fortificationa,  at  the  time  when  bt 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformatioo,  n 
the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  what  bt 
himself  calls  a  menj  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  atfir  uti 
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vehement  mt  it  wai,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
■asm,  compounded  of  sullen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocitj,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
neas  resigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
coQversinff  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  leal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
IMW  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
■Cren^  from  the  old  to  the  youn^,  but  by  trade 
aod  mtercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  givins  way  too  fast  to  that  laxitv 
of  practice,  and  incnfierence  of  opinion,  in  which 
men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the  mid- 
(Ua  point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from 
rigoiir  and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
aiekiepiscopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed : 
oiM  if  Its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those*  that 
riMnain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inao- 
ttve  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
c^lege  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
hot  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  bv  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  nitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
tare  in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
in  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce IS  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies  |  and  while  its 
merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf- 
fers its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  b^ 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
Tinity.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  lumi- 
noas. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
initate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 
JSiulland. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
IB  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  and  exposing 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning;  in 
aoe  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
die  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  represented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  object- 
ed. A  student  of  the  highest  class  mav  aeejp 
his  annual  session,  or  as  the  English  call  it,  hia 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  tor  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  ; 
m  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  are 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univeiw 
sity,  answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rector  marn(/icia  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  tiUe  of  Lord  Rector ;  but  being  ad- 
dressed only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fdlen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassaclor ;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  chrcoity 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  reKgioui 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  right,  however  it  began,  was 
considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufferance :  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  there  were  pei(> 
sons  of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
offered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoever 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  tne  professora 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
theground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formeriy  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  d^ 
stniction :  but  recent  evils  affect  with  greater 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  aiw 
chiepiscopal  ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  the 
mind  from  contact  or  symfiathy.  Events  long 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  considered. 
We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  of 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  of 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it :  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and 
struggling  tor  life,  fills  the  mind  with  moumfol 
images  and  ineffectual  wishes. 

ABERBROTHICK. 

As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain^  it 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afford  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  either  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  to 
1  contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  viable 
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boundaries,  or  are  separated  by  walls  of  loose 
■tone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St 
Andrews,  I  had  never  seen  a  single  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman*s  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy,  but  of  these 
there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young. 
The  variety  of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter  or 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
■tranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in 
uniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a 
■how  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Bos  well  found  only  one,  and  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
■a  This,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  tew 
miles  off  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
■aid  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt- 
edly an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  every  where  ^dually  dimi- 
nished, as  architecture  and  cultivation  prevail, 
by  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  introduction 
01  arts.  But  I  believe  few  regions  have  been 
denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  in  waste,  without  the  least  thought 
of  future  supply.  Davies  observes  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instability  of  property ;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  the  Union  any  man  between  Eklinburgh 
and  England  had  ever  set  a  tree; 

Of  tms  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  be^an  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  It  had  begun. 
Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  till 
tome  great  event  shakes  the  whole  system  of 
things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
nad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  tne  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is 
out  of  danger ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  places  like  these,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  thorns 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
■hillings  for  ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured,  but 
•uperfluities  and  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
at  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
adered  as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
member nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great 
renown  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins 
afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancicol  ma?mfi- 
eence:  iu  extent  might,  I  suppose,  easi^  be 


found  by  following  the  walls  among;  the  grass 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by  loine 
parts  yet  standing.  The  arch  of  one  of  the  sates 
is  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  far  dilapidated 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apart- 
ment of  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  its  use 
I  could  not  conjecture,  as  its  elevation  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  area.  Two  comer  towen 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  whose  inquisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but 
found  the  stairs  within  broken,  and  coold  not 
reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but 
we  did  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and 
as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  us,  thought 
proper  to  desist  Men  skillca  m  architecture 
might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they  might 
probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  thts  vene- 
rable edifice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  yet 
standing,  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhaps 
by  comparing  it  with  oSier  buildin|^  of  the  same 
kmd  and  the  same  age,  attain  an  idea  very  near 
to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more  than  thie 
sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnifioenee,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrose,  which  we  soryeyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and 
clean.  The  townhouse  is  a  handsome  &bric 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eng- 
lish chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  dean  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opu- 
lence of  the  place;  but  Mr.  Bos  well  desired  me 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  ElngUshmin, 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  1< 


than  in  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same 
extent  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  not  importunate,  nor  clamorous.  They  solicit 
silently,  or  very  modestly,  and,  therefore,  thonsh 
their  behaviour  may  strike  with  more  force  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novelty  has  always  some  power ;  an  unaccus- 
tomed mode  of  begging,  excites  an  unaccostomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by 
its  own  nature  soon  at  an  end;  the  efficacy 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  and 
certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited  a  continiia- 
tion  of  the  same  appearances.  The  country 
is  still  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the 
fields  so  generally  plougned,  that  it  is  hara  to  ims- 

S'ne  where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  thai  tfli 
lem.    The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe^  ap- 
peared very  plentiful. 

Elarly  in  tne  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  observed, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  baose 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  con- 
versation easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the 
entertainment  which  we  received  woukl  hare 
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been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a  much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
frequented,  must  be  expcctedto  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
incommodious.  We  travelled  on  witn  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  afiect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  are  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  for 
where  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  7 

ABERDEEN. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen^  and 
ibond  the  inn  ao  full,  that  we  had  some  dimculty 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  house,  and 
dvil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
known  in  London,  and  afler  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor of  physic  in  the  King's  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  acouaintancc  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowled^  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
me  Uie  notice  ofthe  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  re^:ard,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thmg  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enter- 
tained at  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedraL  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The  houses  are 
lai^  and  lofly,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  b  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  eamly.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  venr  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knit  stock- 
ing^ on  which  the  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
▼isibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stricter  language,  a  university ;  for  in  both  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  leamine,  and 
the  colleges  hold  their  sessions,  and  conrer  de- 


grees separately,  with  total  independence  of 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  CoHege, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece^ 
or  Bocthius,  who  may  be  justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquamted  with 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  te»> 
timony  of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cati^ 
logue  of  his  works.  The  style  of  Boethiu% 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously  pursi  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbai^. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigoni^ 
but  his  fabulousness  and  cr^ulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made  ;  but  his  credulity  may  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credufous.  Leam^ 
ing  was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  mueh 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  lime  sifter,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  ele^fance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  sufli* 
dent  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re> 
served  for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  sbout 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
ling money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  diflicult  even  for  the  ima^nation  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year  an  honourable  stipend  ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  wdl lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  principal  of  the  college,  and 
who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  me  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  uiown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  by 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  tine 
latest  performances  of  the  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogrsp 
phy  was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read : 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  nim. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successors  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  nearly  the  same :  the  lectures  dit!eiii^ 
(mly  by  the  accidental  di&rence  of  diligence,  or 
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abilitj  in  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
scarlet  clowns,  and  the  professors  black,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  bv  %ny  parti- 
cular habit.  In  the  King's  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  sdiolars  of  the  Marischal 
Colle^  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  information 
that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  than  at  Su 
Andrews. 

The  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor. 
however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exap 
mined  and  approved  by  their  own  body ;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  (graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguishcSid  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exsct  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expecL 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  than  by  the  length 
Df  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  leam- 
mg.  An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man^  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  raucn  time 
cjained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 
or  session  in  the  year.  That  of  St  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
6ve,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, supplied  with  ministers  oy  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturdav,  August 
list  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  bad  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  hatd  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband^  and  worn  for  one  day  by  Uie  new  citi- 
sen  in  his  hat 


By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chap^,  the  Eaii 
of  Errol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  called 
Slanos  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  Irom 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stem  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  moie  stonr, 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  groond 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  suffered  a  veir 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  taoa 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  sock 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  oistanc^  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Sacfa  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrennees  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  r^ign  the  gtomid. 

SLAIfES  CASTLE.    THE  BULLER  OF  BVCHAN. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  Castk^ 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continu- 
ation of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  terrifie 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  bot  as 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometimes 
happen.  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  homanity, 
that  I  snould  willingly  look  out  upon  tham  fiom 
Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  te«va,  ov 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  tiu  we 
should  have  seen  two  pieces  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. Don  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchao,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  as. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  la  said  to  sonify  the 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stone. 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  fioai  the 
dung  of  innumerable  sea-lbwia,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient  fbrinci- 
bation,  and  have  their  eggs  and  their  yomf 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  its 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lays  ens 
as  lar^  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  biitl  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Goot,  That  which  is  called 
Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  sttention,  and  we  soon  tamed 
our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indiflference,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  oii  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  seei 
a  dark  gulf  ot  water  which  flows  into  t&e  eavity, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well,  boraered  with  a  wall  The  edge  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  nxad, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  veatores  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  fbot  should  siip^  be 
must  fait  from  his  dreadful  elevatiQa  upon  stones 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  oo  the  otfasi;    We 
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1miw?w  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the 
areait  waa  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some 
hcata,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
Bolier,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
omeeives  in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosixl  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
heiji^t  which  producra  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confinement  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
mnd  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  ogainst  a  walking  spirit,  in- 
•Cead  of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  ono  of  the 
•poits  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mmd  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
widi  nunute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
tiei  which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  l»ck- 
wmrd  to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
•aid  to  serve  diflhrent  purposes.  Ladies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  fordan- 
dtstine  merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
hot  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
at  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
lowers,  the  Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
ffom  storms,  and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies ;  the  entrance  miffht  have  been  stopped, 
or  gnaided  with  little  ^fficultjr,  and  though  die 
voisels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
ill  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  joumey,pleased 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we 
bad  now  leisure  to  recount  the  nandeur  and  the 
elegance  ^  for  oar  way  aflbrdedus  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfhiitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
hnd  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot- 
bad,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than 
myaci£ 

BAMPF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fiaser, 
of  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  srounds 
come  clones  yet  standing  of  a  DruidicaT  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tiea,  some  forest-trees  of  Ml  growth. 

At  nij^t  we  came  to  BamtL  where  I  remem- 
ber nothmg  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
t^.  The  ancient  towns  of  Scotbnd  have  ge- 
nerally an  apfpearaace  unusual  to  Englishmen. 
The  honcec,  whedier  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
nmstpart  built  of  stones.  Their  endsare  now 
mid  tnen  next  the  streeta,  and  the  entrance  into 
tbcm  ic  very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
Mclies  op  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
ic  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
ataim  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joming  sqnarea  of  glass  with  lead 
is  little  used  in  Seodand,  and  in  some  places  is 


totally  forgotten.  The  firames  of  their  wmdows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  houses 
not  otherwise  mean^  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  ^lass,  but  with 
one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other.  Their  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  thev  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unlem  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom- 
mon trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
often  be  done  at  alL  The  incomroodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  and  even  in  houses  well  buUt,  and 
elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  with 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness^  where  the 
national  character  is  obecured  or  obhterated^  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanitv : 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  tne 
assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rieh 
nor  gay ;  tl^y  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
peope,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
in  tne  shops  and  farms ;  and  from  them,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  be  taken«  As  they  appproach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELOUf. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamfi)  we  ael 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Ctdlen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  tliat  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  whicn  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the 
first  time,  and,  except  on&  the  last,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  and 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected m  every  coontiy,  where  there  ic  no  great 
frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enougn  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  once 
magniment.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  diapter-honac, 
which  is  roofed  with  an  aich  of  doMb  nrnmna 
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entire  ;  and  on  the  south  aide,  another  mass  of 
building,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  family  of  Gordon  ;  but  the 
body  of  the  church  is  a  mass  of  fraffments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deducM  from  sufficient  authorities  the  history  of 
this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  El^in  had, 
in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended  ;  but  it  was 
gradually  restored  to  tne  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox, 
but  more  shamefully  suffered  to  dilapidate  by 
deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There 
is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an 
order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  afler  the  reforma- 
tion, directing  that  the  lead,  which  covers  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of 
two  churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  any  military  expense,  that  it  is  hard 


began  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  bdiind  us,  and 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath; 
yet  at  Fochabars,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Grordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Scodand 
I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  tiiiiba>-tiws, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  acoommodation,  bat 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remarkf  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Ma^ 
beth  heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  r« aim,  a  tojbI  burgh/whicb,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miserable 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  it«  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  has  not  still  the  title  of  Locd 
Provost 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  High- 
lands ;  for  here  I  mrst  saw  p|^t  firee,  andfint 
heard  the  Erse  language.  We  had  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  oreak&st,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaiuay.  the  mioi^ 
ter,  who  published  an  account  of  St  Kflda, 
and  by  his  direction  visited  Calder  Castle,  horn 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.  It  has 
been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.    The  dbaw- 


not  to  believe  the  reason  alleged  to  be  merely  I  bridge  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  some  pn-' The  tower  is  very  ancient.  Its  walls  are  of  gnat 
vate  purse.    The  order,  however,  was  obeyed ;  { thickness,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  and  suw 


rounded  with  battlements.    Thereat  of  thehonss 
is  later,  though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  nvoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  tires 
in  the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officsn 
at  Fort  (George,  which  being  the  moot  ngnkr 


the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the  leao  was 
shipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every 
reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege 
was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  j  fortification  in  the  island,  wdU  desenreo  tfai  no- 
are  mouldering  by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It  *  ' 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicable  philosophy  of 
the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacred  mag- 
nificence, and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scotch  did  not  do  but  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again  ;  and  being 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected,  and 

Serhaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards 
emoushed. 

El^n  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generally  fell  with  their  churches, 
though  some  of  tnem  have  since  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glas- 
^w,  though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
risen  beyond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of 
its  traders:  and  Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient 
stock  had  decayed,  flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  jut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
in  London,  but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  considerable 
length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  fiequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses 
have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  nni- 
fennly  continued  to  the  old  city. 

rORES.    CALDER.    FORT  GEORGE. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
EngTishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recalls  to 
their  old  amusements. 


tice  of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  befere. 
We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  veiykiiid 
reception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gestie- 
man,  who  explained  the  use  of  eyerj  pai^  and 
entertained  by  Sir  Ejnre  Coote,  the  Uofenor, 
with  such  elegance  of  oonversatum,  as  left  us  no 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  hia  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  flve 
any  account  I  cannot  dehneate  it  acientificuly, 
and  a  loose  and  popular  descriptioo  is  of  ose 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amused. 
There  was  every  where  an  appeannee  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  wj  wot' 
frage  is  of  little  value,  becauee  thb  and  Fort 
Augustus  are  the  only  ganiaons  that  I  eter 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  al  the  fort, 
though  in  consequence  of  oor  delay  we  cams 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which 
may  properiy  be  called  the  capital  of  the  Hi^ 
lands.  Hither  the  inhalntanta  of  the  inland  puti 
come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  camioCmake 
for  themselyea  :  hither  the  yoong  nymphs  of  ths 
mountains  and  vallies  are  sent  for  cmicatioo,  and, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached,  are  not 

sent  in  vain.         

INTERNESS. 

Inverness  was  the  last  place  whidi  had  a  rsfa- 
lar  communication  by  hign  roads  with  theaorai- 
em  cmmties.  All  ue  ways  beyond  it  have^  I 
believe,  been  made  by  the  aoldien  in  thiactDtaiy. 
At  Inverness  therefore  Cromwell,  when  he  sud> 
dued  Scotland,  stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the 
boundary  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldieia  ssoa 
to  have  mcorporated  afterwards  with  tiie  inhsbi- 
tants,  and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  an  Eag* 
lishrace;  forthelanguageofthia  town  has  bea 


We  hod  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.   We  I  lon^;  consideTed  as  pecuuuly  elegant. 


WESTERN  ISLANDS,  kc 
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Here  is  a  castle,  called  the  caetle  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
TQIT  capacious  edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rock 
'm  nigh  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
aeoessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bndffe.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a 
Ibrt  buih  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ; 
ibr  no  fi&ction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
«f  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue  his 
vtemory. 

iTet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
irms  in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Boots ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
^bfoduced  by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
^ras  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kaiL 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
'guess ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
mmmon  tables,  and  when  they  had  not  kail,  they 
Mdbably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
liUfefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
nay  be  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  ufe ;  tor  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
meanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets  ; 
tod  in  the  islands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
JMreral  of  their  first  years  with  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
kttuiual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
degances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  after  its  revival,  found  its  way 
to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteen tn 
(seDtoiT,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
ibe  pouter  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  of  DeUcia  Poetarum  Seotorum 
Iroiild  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  least 
ffll  the  publication  of  May*s  Supplement,  the 
English  nad  very  little  to  oppose. 

z  et  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
MMitent  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 

5f  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
j  them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till  Uie  Union 
onade  them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 
die  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
lomestic  life  unformed ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
IS  the  feasts  of  Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses 
Shhy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Smce  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
wtiB  capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
neeful  knowledge  iias  been  rapid  and  uniform. 
WhMt  remains  to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do, 
ind  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which  was 
i6  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
Eb^liflh  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
bed  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  Ufe  began  to  alter.  I 
bed  seen  a  few  women  with  plaiM  at  Aberdeen ; 
bitt  at  Inverness  the  Highland  manners  are 
bommon.  There  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
Msly  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is  like- 
irise  an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  built, 
vhere  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
peeation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
breyelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which 
psriiaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could 
indeed  have  used  our  postehaise  one  day  longer, 
ilong  the  nulitary  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 
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could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  Inyeniess, 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves  aa  to 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  mi^ht  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carnage. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
horses  for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  our  bs^jgage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
We  founa  in  me  course  of  our  journey  the  con- 
venience of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  by 
laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obstructed  passages,  a  lit- 
tle bmk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  wUl  bur- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  lumsel£ 

LOUOH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  us, 
partly  to  show  us  toe  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  horses,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  wouldftire  any  horse  in  In- 
verness. Botil  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  national 
character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narroMmess  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along 
a  rock,  levdled  with  great  labour  and  exactoess, 
near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  Uie  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  hirfi  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  bireh, 
the  haniy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  waters  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving 
their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  served  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When 
historians  or  geographers  exhibit  false  accounte 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounte  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly Btqpposed,  because  most  men  exaggerate  to 
others,  if  not  to  themselves :  but  Boethius  lived 
at  no  great  distance ;  if  he  never  saw  the  lake» 
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be  mast  have  been  very  incurious,  and  if  he  had 
seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  alight  temp- 
tations. 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad, 
is  a  very  remarkable  difiusion  of  water  without 
islands.  It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two 
lidges  of  high  rocks,  being  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We 
were  told,  tlwt  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness 
is  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleas- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  so 
few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  frequent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  be  toic  that  Lou^h 
Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed 
only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  from  tne  rocks 
that  enclose  iu  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  little  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  the 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  ot  the  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
sometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  are  pil^ 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  ^ve  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  tneir  vigilance  and  subtilty  be  true,  they  have 
some  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
gated, gave  to  tnose  beasts  which  live  farOiest 
irom  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that 
I  had  seen;  and  as  our  business  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  visit  it  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  consi- 
derod  here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws 
of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger 


A  hat  is  constructed  with  looa«  stones,  ringed 
for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circi^ 
larity.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easily 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  about 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicalar  a 
little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatdi, 
kept  from  flying  oflT  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  d 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm 
b)r  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance,  and  throu^  a  bole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  amoke. — 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it;  and  the  smoke  ther^ 
fore  naturally  filb  the  place  before  it  escapei. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  booses  in 
which  one  of  the  imtions  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
live.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces ;  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little 
Elnglish,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  nand,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  nve  children*  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy  wuti, 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant.  Meal  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  tne  goats  gave  milk,  the  chudren 
could  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poul 
try.  By  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  four 
shocks,  containing  each  twelve  sheayes  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to 
market 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  ciSf  pro- 
bably eight  English  miles,  she  ^oes  thither  every 
Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shilhng,  and  she  beg- 
ged snuff;  for  snuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  F'|^'«"d 
cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  General's  Hut, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of 
Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with 
provisions. 

FALL  OF  FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridc]^thi 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  otFSoik 
The  country  at  the  bridge  strikes  the  imagine 
tion  with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Siberiaa 
solitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexture,  and  thi 
mountains,  covered  virith  trees,  rise  at  once  ot 
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the  left  hand  and  in  front  We  desired  our 
gmdee  to  show  ns  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
clambered  over  very  nigged  crags,  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  b^  which  the  stream  is  ob- 
fltnicted  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
deacent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were 
oatoFally  inclined  to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
tinie^  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
taiTor.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
118  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Piers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
tiie  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
tiea  of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  we  were  leu  to 
eiercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
c^e  the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
fitnn  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
tor  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
ks  rising  in  their  way,  and  at  last  dis- 
ng  all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden 
rough  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 


danger, 
till  It  was 


We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  Other's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  nighL 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
yond tne  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
ncMir,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
vm  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighlraurin^  hills.  It 
was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  ILghlanders. 
But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Invei^iess  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
■ach  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
ouented  could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
KNinidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hfll,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
■tage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
mi(j|fat  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
lemon. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
bat  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
•till  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
hrfge  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
tbere  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbits. 


We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  pos- 
sessed by  human  beings,  except  that  once  we 
saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking 
with  some  gentlemen.  Their  house  was  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  work- 
ing on  the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
sergeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  o?  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present. 

ANOCH. 

Eariy  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a 
village  in  Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  moreof  Prideaux's  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  him.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he  hud 
learned  it  by  greunmar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  host's  diction  had  nothing  pecu- 
liar. Those  Highlanders  that  can  speiUL  Eng- 
hsh,  commonly  speak  it  well,  with  few  of  the 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun- 
ciation. By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away : 
but  so  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  1 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  clans : 
"  Those,'*  said  he,  "  that  live  next  the  Lmolands,** 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day.  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  oi  loose  stones ;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  ot 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  this  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  faniis,  and  he  fells  hia 
timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  waa 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  her  to 
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make  it  Her  eonversation,  like  her  appear- 
ance, was  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  girls  of  the  EUghlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she 
received  as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repwd  my  civili- 
ties without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
rey it. 

she  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gain  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  nad,  like  her 
&ther,  the  English  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
passed  on  the  roiul,  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the 
little  money  that  we  had  ^ven  them.  They  had 
the  true  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  haa  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  first  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  because 
I  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends  ;  and  to 

SLin  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
em  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  barn,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  ^dL    All  that  we 

fave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
am,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  morning  the]^  went  back  to 
Aeir  work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our 
host,  that,  when  we  left  his  house  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  ^;reat  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  conversation  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
■eemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  dif- 
fered from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  hav- 
ing a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of 
one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milk- 
cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whether  they  woula  stay  at  home,  if  they  were 
well  treated^  he  answered  with  indignation,  that 
no  man  wilhngly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  found  himself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  Uie 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in 
a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
formerly  had  for  five. 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  r»> 
signed  us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  diflficult  We  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of 
elimbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary : 
Imt  because  that  which  is  not  mountain  if  com- 1 


"*<"^T  ^^t  through  which  the  way  most  be 
pickod  with  caution.  Where  (here  are  hilUy 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents  pounof 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces^  seldom  find 
so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  beicfa^ 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  tncir 
loftiness.  Towards  the  sunmiit  of  one,  then 
was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should  have  called  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  ejm, 
and  were  acouainted  with  the  phenomena  ot  the 
country,  declared  it  to  be  snow.  It  had  already 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August,  and  was  likely  to 
maintam  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philosophically  con- 
sidered, is  properly  computed  from  the  sor&ee 
of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it  afifects  the  eye  or  ima- 
gination of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes  either  a 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  extensive 
continents  the  Und  may,  by  gradual  elevation, 
attain  great  height,  without  any  other  appear- 
ance tlum  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised  ground  be  de- 
scribed as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  whole 
space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enough 
measured  from  the  inland  base;  for  it  is  not 
much  above  the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  even- 
ing towards  the  western  coast,  I  did  not  observe 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  fiv 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  pasMd  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which 
commonly  nn  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  channels,  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  thai  they 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that  nil  in 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  bursting  away 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themselves  a 
passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  canaot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fish.    The  rafsdity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  awav,  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  nsrdly 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  no  fishes 
are  seen,  as  in  En^and,  wanderine  in  the  water. 
Of  the  hills  many  may  be  caOed,  with  Ho- 
mer's Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  de- 
serve the  epithet  which  he  bestows  upon  Pelion, 
by  waving  their  leaves.    They  exhibit  venr  little 
variety ;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its 
growth.    What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  lit- 
tle diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  mskiag 
down  the  steep.    An  eye  acenstomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  is  astonished  uA 
repelled  by  this  wim  extent  of  hopetess  steiKty. 
Tne  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  <d 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Natore  fiom 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favoars,  kA  in 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  ve^tatioo. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniftnuty      | 
of  bairenness  can  anbrd  very  tittle 
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to  the  traveller;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home 
and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and  water&lls ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  labours, 
which  neither  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
&r  the  greater  part  of  thin^,  we  must  content 
ouselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply ;  but  it  is  true, 
Ukewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  ao  not  know  them  to  be 
jiist.  As  we  see  more,  we  become  possessckl  of 
iliore  certainties,  and  conseouently  gain  more 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a  wider  bads 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of 
tlie  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 
lire  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but 
sofficiently  verdant  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
coffenL  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romanoe  might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
deer  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
ailence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ran^ng,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  the 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown 
and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-sumciency,  a  placid  m- 
dolgence  of  volunteuy  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thouffhts ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
Uttle  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
Ibrm.  There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rade  pile  of  clods  called  a 
sninmer-hut,  m  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  favourable  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
•mon^  the  rocks,  till  he  had  perished  with  hard- 
ship, before  he  could  have  found  either  food  or 
riiMter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to 
te  deserts  of  America  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
moanL  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
aide  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
wMmnre  evleie  rapidity  and  noiae  eioMMd  the 


road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  after  sevemi 
dry  months,  aflbrd,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  ae 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bnng,  musi 

rrecipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood, 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
time  unpassable. 

OLENSHEAL8. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  braad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridee  over  it  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Olensheals,  iwh^hited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many  hnts^ 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-ttom^  ^Kat  i% 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fknt 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselvee,  and  tc^ 
bacco  for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  as 
any  kindness.    We  were  now  at  a  plaoe  when 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  we  had  not  brought  it    The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  CngUah^ 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  as 
interpreters.    A  woman,  whose  hut  was  distin* 
guished  by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  aiw 
chitecture,  brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.    The 
villagers  gathereid  about  us  in  considerable  nnni»« 
hers,  I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  tnil 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner.   When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Boswett 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted  a 
wheaten  loaf  before.     He  then  gave  them  little 
pieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  chi^ 
dren  we  distributed  a  small  handful  othalipenoe^ 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.    Yel 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable^  a  High* 
land  lady  let  os  know,  tnat  we  might  spaie  oar 
conuniseration ;   for  the  dame  whose  milk  we 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dosen  miUt- 
cows.    She  seemed  unwilling  to  take  any  prios^ 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  kat 
named  a  shilling.    Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.    One  of  the  by-standers,  as  we 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shilling  was  enough.    We  gave 
her  half-apcrown,  anal  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour;    for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  old  laiid  of  Madeod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  snb- 
ordinate  dan,  and  baring  no  farms  nor  stock, 
were  in  great  numbers  servants  to  the  Madel* 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
anns  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  lefl  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  husbands,  like  the  Scythian 
laoies  of  okl,  married  their  servants^  and  the 
Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 


THE  mOHLANDS. 

As  we  continned  our  joomey,  we  were  tt 
leisuie  to  extend  our  speenlstions,  sad  to  hinsi 
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tagate  the  reason  of  those  peculiarities  by  which 
■uch  rugged  regions  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  of  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
every  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  for- 
tress, where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  assailants  eimer  force  the 
■trait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  grain  only  so 
much  ^und ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  tne  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
b(^  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing^  and 
descending,  distinct  from  streng:th  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
are  dislodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  arc  never  to  be  found.  The 
wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while  the 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away. 
8iich  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conquest,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
so  oiten  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
qoered,  they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
Cesar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made 
less  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is 
brouffht  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  inhabitants  having  neither  commoaities  for 
■ale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more 
polished  places ;  or  it  they  do  visit  them,  seldom 
return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
off  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  the 
original  Cantabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsists.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  otlier  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  after- 
wards the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  b  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  they 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  the 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
80  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
lonff  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
anuly  one  of  the  procton  from  each  aide  df  the  J 


Trent  A  tract  interseaed  by  many  ridges  of 
mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thousand 
causes,  enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  every 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition  ;  inju- 
ries will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be  more  in- 
juriously defended;  retaliation  will  sometimes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  too 
much  interest 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the 
same  clan  might  be  taken  in  his  place.  This 
was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which,  though 
necessary  in  savage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of  pursuits  to 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief,  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  m 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  he  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonalds,  retirea  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  o&nder, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
sufibcated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  warlike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themsd?es 
as  surrounded  with  enemies,  and    are  always 

Erepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make  them. 
•ike  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  the  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  lie 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
regularly  plunder  their  neijgfnbours,  for  their 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies;  and 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  Older  of  civil  life  is  preser\*ed,  soon  consider 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  ss 
friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect 

By  a  strict  administration  of  tne  laws,  since 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands, this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  much 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  bad  ever 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  trsvd, 
without  danger,  fear,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
est esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  Mrith  the 
ostentatious  display  of  courage  are  closely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels, 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  public  pro- 
cession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
ever solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  which 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficnltof 
access,  thst  they  are  very  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sovereij^,  or  within  the  reach  of 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power; 
and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  court  could  nd  be 
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mmly  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  safely  promul- 
^tea,  among  men,  ignorantly  proud  and  habitu- 
lUy  Tiolent,  unconnected  with  the  general  system, 
ind  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
t  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
Mfticular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
nent  of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  right,  to  the 
Nroprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
heir  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
ach  judges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  oflen 
Murtial ;  but  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
iBflhments  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
is  ^vemment  advances  towards  perfection, 
tionncia]  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
pmdnally  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
fere  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
rusals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
iressions ;  but  were  condemned  to  endure  witn- 
lut  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
he  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
lereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties :  and  some 
ifaieftains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
ionquest  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportu- 
lity  of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  ana  of  ex- 
ending  the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
ow  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
ibecorest  comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
ojmlty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
my  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
>f  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
■ided  like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
eign  powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
he  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest 
rhis  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
rhich  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
P^lliam  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
ilain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
ween  the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
^  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
I  smaU  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
irom  him  bj  Mackintosh,  as  his  superior  lurd. 
fhey  disdamed  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
tws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
he  dimity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
B  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
ide  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
o  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
»pen  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
luthority.  a 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
lUiances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
band,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
aeting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  terms 
»f  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
hould  support  the  other  in  the  right,  o**  in  the 
rrong,  except  against  the  kin^. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
sees,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
o^es.  Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
ningled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
it  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
n  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  affections,  and  co- 
iperation  of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
Fhey  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled  by 
heir  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  proge- 
litors ;  and  they  who  throug^h  successive  gene- 
itione  live  alwayt  together  in  the  same  place, 


will  preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary  prein- 
dtces.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  <rf'  nis 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they 
suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  nest 
valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
bsing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

OLENELO. 

We  left  Auknasheala  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
aflemoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is 
now  a  desicm  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  iJpon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggerea 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  baste  to  the  Highlander 
to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only  naomentof  my 
journey  in  which  1  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glenelg,  on  the  seaside,  we  should 
come  to  a  house  of  lime  and  elate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expects^ 
tion.  At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  e^gs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satisfaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Whiskey  we  might  have,  and  1  beheve  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowfand  killed  it  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Along  some 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman's 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  part  He  lefl  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  aj^ain  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  think  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten* 
tion  to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  recommena- 
ed  to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of'^no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us. 
We  had  been  (righted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highlima 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Bos  well  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

SKT.    ARMIDEL. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  hi^hlanders, 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  the  semce  of  ttij 
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fvtiire  traTdlen,  and  were  ferried  orer  to  the 
trie  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Annidel,  where  we 
were  met  on  the  sandf  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
doaald,  who  was  at  that  time  there  with  his 
lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 
fidinburvh. 

Armioel  is  a  neat  honse,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash-trees,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  James  the 
fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
brides is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  ba^ipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countnes  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  plajring,  an  elderi3r  gentle- 
man informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured, 
or  offended,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
CuUoden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  fire :  and  this,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
serve the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  afford  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  EQghlander,  are 
oomprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or 
in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
Mones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  nair 
inwards,  and  such  are  perhaps  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts :  but  they  are  said  not  to  last 
Above  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
•go,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
Mriiament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
▼ery  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I 
wtur  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  whidi  every  man  practised  for  himself  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  me  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that 
a  pair  would  cost  half-a^crown.  It  will  easily 
^06ur  th«t  these  repressntatbns  may  both  be 


true,  and  that,  in  some  places,  men  may  buy 
them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themselves ; 
but  I  had  both  the  accounts  in  the  same  house 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more 
interestmg  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty. 
He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  may  easily  satu- 
rate his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  first  account  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every 4]uestion  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  is  dared  into 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  re- 
porter in  unresisting  credulity ;  but  if  a  seoood 
Question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment; 
for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  was 
told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that 
Bvtch  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the 
sport  of  negligence,  or  the  reliige  of  igno- 
rance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
selves, it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of 
different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people  have  been  for 
ai^es  negligently  heard,  ana  unskilfully  lelated. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together, 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  ^ven  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for 
which  no  man  is  now  to  be  censured.  It  were 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  Jjostly  re- 
presented ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  HigfalaDd 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  conti- 
nual suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectaal  re- 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more. 

ui  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged 
to  change  the  form  cs  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the 
places  mat  we  have  visited,  been  universally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentlesasn  com- 
pletely clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him 
It  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  themsdves 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  having  coats ;  for 
they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was  made 
by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  m  ft^od  only  for 
his  life :  but  the  same  povert)r  that  made  it  then 
difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinden 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fiUibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  umost  univerKil ;  but 
their  attire  is  such  as  produces,  in  a  sufficient 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  aboltsh- 
ing  the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
and,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence, facilitates  theur  coalition  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  naturally  like; 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwiJUing  to 
lay  aside  their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  mipreja- 
diced  spectator  must  appear  an  inconunodious 
and  cumbersome  dress ;  for  hanging  loose  npoo 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  dose.  The 
Romans  always  laid  aside  the  gown  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dress  so  onsuit^ 
able  to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  signified 
a  gown,  signified  peace.-  .The  diief  use  of  a  plaid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  oommodioady 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 
In  our  passage  torn  Sootland  tofiQiy,  w  won 
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wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succession  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
little  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  sofl- 
ened  to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
■alt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  them, 
mnd  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  scarcity  upon  families  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided. 

CORUTACHAIV  IN  SKT. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  broueht  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
bow  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
bv  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  rarel)r  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  £une  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  lam  part  of  Sky. 
We  were  furnished  thefefore  wiUi  norses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  messages  or 
eooduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rkler  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bog  is 
bard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  i^nerally  from  precipice  to 
precipice;  from  whTch  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  neard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  tliis  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
before,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  ground, 
follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
xider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  ratner  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  several 
bours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria^ 
fghnn,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
islaiid  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon.  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very 
liberal  hospitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
elegant  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
posed easy  to  collect. 

The  hiU  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 
steepness  discouraged  us.    We  were  told  that 
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there  is  a  caim  upon  iL  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dimity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  IS  said,  that  by  diggmg,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom  was 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  s 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  rea* 
son  to  complam  of  tne  interruption.  We  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know, 
the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  Qiem,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whoee 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  and 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
general  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottaee, 
be  can  expect  little  more  than  shelter;  for  Hie 
cottagers  have  little  more  for  themselves  ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  s 
eenUeman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  is 
kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thmly  inhabited  must  have  much  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  ev«rv 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  witn 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  it  supplies  a  great 
pcut  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  The^  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  peul  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apicius  would  pro* 
scribe.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  Englbh 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  afford,  except  that  the 
ffeese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  a 
fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be- 
tween the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coaise 
and  hard,  to  which  unaccustomed  palates  are  not 
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easily  reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker 
and  toiler  ;  I  began  to  eat  them  without  unwil- 
lingness :  the  blackness  of  their  colour  raises 
■ome  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 
In  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  we  staid  lon^ 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  nei- 
ther yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their 
bread  of  every  ki  nd  is  unfermented.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  oif  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whiskey ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man 
is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  shalk. 

The  word  whiskey  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  strong  wo/cr,  or  dis- 
tilled honor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  trom  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  bran- 
dy, ft  was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 
makiiif  poison  pleasant 

Notlong  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  quest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  had  supped  he  would  break- 
fast in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  fonnd 
it  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
will  be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury*  Peiv 
haps  the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  pve  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  m  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  is  unconstrained  ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
10  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wamting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  They 
are  not  of  tne  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  first  tai^te,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
country  are  often  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  though  I  have 
lead  a  French  autnor,  who,  in  Uie  elation  of  his 
heart,   says,  that  French  cookery   pleases  all 


foreigners,  but  foreign  cookery  never  satisfies  % 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  vanon 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  use  are 
often  of  that  kind  of  manufacture  which  is 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  common 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  honi 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instmments  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  lon^  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
reo^larly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibition 
ofarms,  and  the  change  of  dress.  Tnirty  yean 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had  knives 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the  women, 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  thcdr 
mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  ffeoe- 
ral,  as  that  which  hasoperat^  in  the  Highumds 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws. 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed, a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sya- 
tem  of^  antiquated  hfe.  Tne  clane  retain  little 
now  of  their  original  character ;  their  ferocity  of 
temper  is  softened,  their  military  ardour  is  extin- 
guished, their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 
pressed, their  contempt  of  government  is  sub- 
dued, and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated. 
Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  conquest  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language 
and  their  poverty.  Theur  language  is  atte^ed 
on  every  side.  Schools  are  erected,  in  which 
English  only  is  taught,  and  there  w»e  lately 
some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  might 
have  no  monument  of  their  mothei^tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abate^  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleasing  oonsequeo- 
ces  of  subjection.  They  are  now  acquamted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gtjn  will  by 
degrees  make  them  industrious.  Such  is  tbie 
effect  of  the  late  rec:ulations,  that  a  longer  joar- 
ney  than  to  the  Hignlands  must  be  tak^i  by  ham 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  ana  bar> 
barous  grandeur. 

RAA8AT. 


At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  tibe  coast 
We  had  from  this  time  our  intelliffenee  facilita- 
ted, and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Sky.  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him 
a  title  equally  to  kinmiess  and  respect,  and  who^ 
from  this  time,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  The 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous ; 
so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasant — 
When  we  came  near  the  island,  wc  saw  the 
laird's  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric,  arui  found 
Mr.  Macloed,  the  proprietor  of  tiie  island,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expecting  us  on  tbe  beach.— 
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We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  difficulty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
and  a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mis- 
chievous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps ;  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  rugged  ascent  as  the 
consequence  of  a  form  of  me  inured  to  hard- 
ships,  and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  hifh  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreehments,  and  the  usual  con- 
versation, the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  so  far  remote  from 
all  those  reeions  which  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur- 
prise, analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  Ustened  as  an  Enghsh 
audience  to  an  Itatian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  words  which  I  did  not  understand. 

I  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of^  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of 
the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortime  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Flaada,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
ald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  his 
sword  was  delivered  to  the  present  laird  of 
Raasay. 

The  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mestic society,  is  not  found  in  tne  most  polished 
countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr. 
Madeod's  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford 
only  pafltnre  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and  | 


sixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  the  superintendanoe 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  coun- 
tries have  never  been  measured,  and  the  corora* 
tation  bv  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observed  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  httle  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasay  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affi)rds  not  much 
^ound,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  either  finr 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orehard,  and 
very  hrge  forest  trees  grow  about  his  bouse. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulete. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  leaet 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  fiesh  is  tinged  af  m 
England.  Of  their  eels  1  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them ;  for  fbelieve  they  are 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
pohtans  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hold 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor* 
rence,  and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  bnt 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  audi 
questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  nSf 
tion  want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America  ?  Why  does  tea 
continue  to  be  brou£[ht  from  China?  Life  im- 
proves but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect. 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  tne  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  aUve. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  U)JBB^ 
and  have  uiereforc  set,  for  some  years  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shiUings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewsrcls  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England  ;  but  the  otters  exceea  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  ArmideL 
of  a  size  much  beyond  that  which  I  supposea 
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them  ever  to  attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  me  that 
he  once  shot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached 
the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level 
with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  much  from  thai  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  Uttle  visible  mischief, 
ana  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
•ometimes  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
lor  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
■uspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whose  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
Sky  for  a  guinea,  should  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour:  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strength  would  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countries  they  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
ice :  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  which  can  be  done 
in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  which 
has,  they  saj,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  effects 
are  regulanty  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
proceleusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 
galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
nave  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
song  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
aumber  is  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repa3ring  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabitea.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  mde  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
mi^ht  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  were  very 
frequent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
cars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thin  j^  80  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evident 
of  what  use  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those, 
who  if  they  were  masters  of  the  coast,  could 
take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distance  at 


which  the  first  possessors  of  this  island  lived 
from  the  present  time,  is  a£R>rded  by  the  stone 
heads  of  arrows,  which  are  very  freaotntly 
picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-boita,  and 
believe  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattle. 
They  nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Banks 
has  lately  brought  from  the  savage  conntries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  have  been  made  by 
a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  ui- 
known. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has 
never  been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  ob- 
tained any  positive  account,  consistent  with  the 
result  of  political  computation.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a 
people  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arms: 
Raasay  had  tnerefore  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  because  it  is  not  likely  that  every  man  able 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  summons, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  many 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The  whoM 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred  ;  or  nine  to  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  populousness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  often  show. 
They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  faith- 
ful to  their  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the 
fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  ciiapd  anroofed 
and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  used  (Hily 
as  a  place  of  buriaL  About  me  churches  in  the 
islands  are  small  squares  enclosed  with  stcoe, 
which  belong  to  particular  famiUes,  as  reposito- 
ries for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  some  col- 
lateral house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  traa. 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapd  at  a  small 
distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  nave  crosses 
cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not 
funeral  monuments,  but  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  ^reat  difficulty 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  under- 
takes to  describe  ;  yet  with  all  his  opportunities, 
he  has  oden  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  clans  had  lost  little  of  their  original  infla- 
ence.  The  mountains  were  yet  unpenetiated, 
no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  novelties,  and 
the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  foroe.  He  might  therefore  have  dis- 
played a  series  of  suboraination  and  a  form  of 
government,  which  in  more  luminous  and  im- 
proveo  regions  have  been  long  forgotten,  aad 
nave  delighted  his  readers  with  many  uncondi 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  opinioos 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  not 
knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  qualify  bisi 
for  judging  what  would  deserve  or  gain  the  at- 
tention of^mankind.  The  mode  of  life  which 
was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not  suppose  on- 
known  to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  could  grrs 
[>leasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  was,  in  his 
ittle  country,  impossible  to  be  ignorant 
What  he  has  neglected,  cannot  now  be  per 
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fbnned.  In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the 
nte  of  letters,  what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  Uiink  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  are  stated  observances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignorance  is  an  a^  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants,  and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
riffhts. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  house  of  PJ[5yer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  CaU 
▼inism  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super- 
stition is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  Ukewise  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  lazy  devotion  of  the  Romish  Clergy;  over 
tb«  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
we  may  mdulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
umph, by  coniparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suner  Uiem  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
relision  must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for 
while  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  roust  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  tiiese  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  in  number. 
Tins  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
hare  heen  suffered  to  tall,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  necessary,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  nouses  of  worship  still  remaining 
were  sufficient  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churches  at  alt,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be  made.  W  here  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
fbrcos  consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those 
buildings  may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousncss 
of  the  place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
found  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  eflaoed, 
and  conscience  was  appeased:  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  oflen  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 
aistuii>ance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality, 
amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  unaginap 


tion  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm: 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  ^ayety. 
the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  1  could 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  a  Pheada. 

DUNVEOAN. 

At  Raasay,  by  ^ood  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  nun- 
vegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  whicli,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called 
because  James  the  Fiflh  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  die  islands,  came  into  iL  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  oflen  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  travelled  in  the  manner  ah^idy  described, 
till  we  came  to  Eingsborough,  a  place  distin- 

fuished  by  that  name,  because  the  kinff  lodged 
ere  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soli 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crossm^  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  Dunvegan  :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  this  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  miffht  without  mudi 
expense  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  diffe- 
rent meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  bald  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  soutliem  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Here  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  modem ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides  of  a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  tne  Danes  were 
masters  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  habitable, 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  frp 
mily,  that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  the 
reparation.     The  grandfather  of  the   present 
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laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  -work, 
but  desisted  in  a  little  time,  and  applied  his 
money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages  in  continual  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  accessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  the  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  authorized  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Madeod. 
Macdonalo  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon 
some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  away.  This  however  must  always  have 
offended,  and  Macleod  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  its  circumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  raismg  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Ma^onald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state 
of  insular  neignbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  E^g,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Macleods.  tiecithe  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adnfl.  Macleod  landed  upon  Ege^  and 
demanded  the  ofienders;  but  tne  inhabitants 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca^ 
vem,  into  which  they  thought  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked  them 
with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by  families 
as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay ;  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
tlie  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening;  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
suffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  en- 
joying its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does  not  roar  with 
80  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides, the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I 
never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and 
barren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  sunounded 
with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
siege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which 
though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
ness, or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  less  fit  for 


use ;  and  the  family  is  now  oetter  supplied  fron 
a  stream  which  runs  by  the  rock,  lirom  two 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners, 
and  heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  the 
house  is  kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  so  as  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  the  heir  of  Ma^ 
leod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  dranght, 
as  a  test  oi  his  manhood,  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim  a  seat  amone 
the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  return  of  the  laira 
to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  abaeoce. 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  heningt ;  and 
that,  if  any  ^oman  crosses  the  water  to  the  op- 
TOsite  island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  coast 
boetiuB  tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  This 
tradition  is  not  unifornu  Some  hold  that  no 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  dodo  may 
pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guests  which  the  hospitality  of 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  paid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  soatn  of 
sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Maack,  which 
signifies  swine.    It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
which  the  proprietor  not  likini^  has  endeavoured, 
without  enect,  to  change  to  Monk.    It  is  usual 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bernera,  Lock  Boy, 
a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabited  by 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territory 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  discrimi- 
nated by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  should  be  regularly 
called  Muck;    but  the  appellation^  which  Ite 
thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  like 
still  less  for  himself^  and  he  is  therefore  addreMed 
by  the  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  English  miles  long^ 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  conse- 
quently contains  only  nine  hundred  and  sucty 
Englisn  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Halfol 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half^  live  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  exported 
com.  Wnat  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decenUy  inquire.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such,  as  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  imme- 
diate view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  tkdr 
happiness.  The  devastation  of  the  small-pox, 
when  it  visits  ^aces  where  it  comes  seldom,  is 
well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its  tenor 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  uiillings  and  sixpence  a 
head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  among 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  he  fetches  a  smitii  firom 
the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  msia 
land  six  times  a  year.  This  island  well  de- 
served to  be  seen,  but  the  laird's  absence  left  tn 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordmate  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  has 
yet  others  smaller  about  it,  one  of 'which  hsi 
only  ground  sufiicient  to  Mffbrd  pasture  for  three 
wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  was  m 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depaii) 
till  Mr.  Boswell  sagely  reproached  roe  with  aj 
sluggishness  and  softness.  1  had  no  vetTfofdbM 
defence  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  porane  oar 
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journey.  Macleod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinish, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
island. 

ULINISH. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  as,  and  directed 
onr  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
Imilding,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
fbB  height  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  mminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
ftr^  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
"Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
loonds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown,  some 
■appose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Madeods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 
fort 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
is  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  from  one 
will  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
diey  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  he,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  mi^t  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  which  the  action  of  a  long 
fine  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
ooontries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
mmkilfiilnesa,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
1^  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
been  a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  rortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
Tomote  a^es.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  tmies.  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
^e  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
shoald  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the 
kcjepera. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  whicn 
wmnj  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantaji^e  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piUng  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof, 
tmfa  were  placed,  and  grass  was  suffered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bushes 
or  some  other  cover. 

Thesp  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
cabins  of  the  first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which. 


however,  I  am  by  no  means  persuaded.  This 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  coula  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneoiui,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellera ;  but  the  aay  was 
ramy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  ofience  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some 
part  of  this  journey,  at  no  sreat  distance  from  our 
way,  stood  a  sheltered  rortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  suflicient  to  en^ge 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  a^nst  the  laircrs 
life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  Imnds  of  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
fave  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  was 
ischarged,  and  the  bond  redemanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  nis  confede- 
rates, placed  eacn  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh 
both  with  disloyaltjr  and  ingratitude ;  but  t^d 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fideUty, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  waa 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity  ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  same 
design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hun- 
gry they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat ;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.    From 
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that  time  they  visited  him  no  more,  but  left  him 
to  pemh  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  Afler  dinner  we  took  a  boat  to  ex- 
plore this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
■eemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common 
drudges,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in  Elrse, 
I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  t^ood  event  of  the  voyage ; 
lor  one  of  tnem  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  ghost  This  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  afler  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  iL 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  rugrged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we 
ffuessed,  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feeL 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  lim- 
pets and  muscles  in  their  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimony  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumberea  our 
feet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it.  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
■trong  stalk. 

In  our  return  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
■or  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  afibrds  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
some  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
famine:  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  the  seas  are  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALISKER  IN  SKY. 

From  (Jlinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macleod,  an  ofHcer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
physic,  he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  his 
laay,  by  accompanying  him  in  his  different 
places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
languages.  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
seem  utterly  excluded  :  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
possibility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast 
where  no  yrasel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  a 


tempest  on  the  rocka.  Towards  the  land  are 
lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls.  The  gar- 
den is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pre- 
sent inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  younf  gentieman,  the  eldest 
^n  of  the  laird  of  Col,  Eeir  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent  of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  imfntiviag  his 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hamp- 
shire to  learn  their  practice.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operatioiis  of 
agriculture,  that  he  mifffat  not  deceive  himself 
by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which  if  he  shoold 
find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of 
completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  pcaiM 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  cxar  of 
Muscovj,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, in  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  ue 
enipire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  d»e 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weaiy  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Ta- 
lisker. A  t  ni^ht  he  missed  one  ol[  his  dogs,  and 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  fouod 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  Tor  he  must  be  named  by  his  possesskmi, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  looa,  oA 
fered  to  conduct  us  to  his  chief.  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean, who  Uved  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage. 
From  this  time  was  formed  an  *«*TiitintaiK*, 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  aoddeol- 
ally  continued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  much 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  inter- 
mission to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  thira  isUmd 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  deme  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  might  easily  find  oor  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resided, 
and  afterwards  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  wilbng  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker,  that  a  ereai  part  of  our  jou^ 
ney  was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening. 
In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  li^ 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  na- 
turally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  presene 
some  decree  of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  must  he 
the  soUcitude  of  him  who  should  be  wandering 
among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  igno- 
rant, and  alone  ? 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothic  romances  were  not 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  tbev  are  do« 
thought  In  the  full  prevalence  of^the  feudal 
institution,  when  violence  desolated  th»  woiid, 
and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortress,  forests  and 
castles  were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  other, 
and  the  adventurer  mieht  very  suddenly  psfl 
from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  rugsedness  of 
moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  g;ayety,  and  msfnifi* 
cence.  Whatever  is  imagined  in  the  wudot 
tale,  if  giants,  dragonsi  and  enchantment  be  ei- 
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cepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  his 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
ourselves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  stayed 
two  days,  and  made  such  inouiries  as  curiosity 
saggesteo.  The  house  was  filled  vnth  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
accomplishments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
OsUg,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel.  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TIQ  nf  8KT. 

^  At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Skv. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
warm  in  winter.  Theur  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  eoo8eberri<js  in 
September ;  but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk 
was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
•ive  wM>lly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  fjiom  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  oart  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners  ;  and,  what  I 
OAve  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

^  The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothmg 
but  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  proctuct.  There 
are  many  boes  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  uie  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of  earth 
are  capable  of  tillage. 
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Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeble  than  unskilful.  Their  chief  ma- 
nure is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than 
those  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  sea-shellf 
npon  the  duughill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricadet 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
would  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  f  Aort 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  affords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries: 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  after  all  their 
diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  IS  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed* 

When  their  ^in  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse*s  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, nothing  surely  oueht  to  be  wasted  ;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  their  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de- 
stroy that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  the 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oau  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  houtn 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldcm 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perj^etual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 
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Of  their  gardens  T  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  comnion 
greens  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
choosinff  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can 
raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of 
vegetable  fragrance  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet 
studious.  Few  vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the 
Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hav,  but  the  grass  is 
mown  late ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
very  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
fragrance  ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have 
nouiing  else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  been  discovered,  thoug^h 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  are  commomy 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  black 
vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead  ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  bum  in  the  chim- 
ney. Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  by  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smeltin^- 
house  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  m 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might  be  discovered.  But  neither  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  lefl  little 
room  for  excursive  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fancies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
tiderably  lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted 
into  glass.  They  burn  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  m  ships,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchase  it.  This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
farms;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness ;  because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he 
l^ves  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager 
litigation  between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  ihcm  desired  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  he  returns  to  tlie  farmer,  the 
vents  are  paid. 

The  pnce  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  be^n  long  fatted  in  English  pastures.  | 


Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horns, 
called  by  the  Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  difference  be  specific,  or  accidental,  though 
we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  iMit 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.  What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  homed  and  unhomed  male 
and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
commodiously  bv  the  favour  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra,  and  vciy 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  m 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size,  whidi 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  youni;  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  o?  sus- 
tenance. 

The  ^oat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complymg  with  every  difference  of  climate  and 
of  soil.  The  f  oats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particulary  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
goats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows. 
A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
sheep  a  pint  Such  at  least  was  the  account 
whicti  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  soats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  Uiat  of  sheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep*s  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  cord, 
and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  form  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  sta^s  of  the  mountains  are  leas  than  thoee 
of  our  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  fiesh  has  no  ranknesi, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  r^^lar  chase. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  honnda. 
A  sportsman,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  ffreyhoonds, 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  with  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  much 
an  overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  bat  ths 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  housei 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  E2ng- 
land.  They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance 
that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for  since  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  tins  part  of  die 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  lefl  behind.  Tney  have 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col,  where  being  left  by  some  trading  n 
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thej  have  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  op- 
pose them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  rery  short,  than  are  seen  in  England  ;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  nambers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
amonf^  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
saiiered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
predion,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  siipenority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  sup 
over  the  bo^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  m  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  Qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  afibrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  ver^ 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  a  Uttle  attention  would  easily  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
tlierefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  hfe  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
luxury ;  but  I  found  no  instance  ncre  of  extra- 
ordinary longeviW.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
his  oaten  cases,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  him  from  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stands  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric 

LfOn^  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to 
very  difierent  modes  of  life  in  very  different 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
examples  of  a^e  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety -fourth  year. 


I  presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all 
tier  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in- 
habitants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich  ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  bom  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  sellin([  it. 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture. Since  mone^  has  been  brought  among 
them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  M 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  srief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Maclcod,  and  Mackinnon. 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  that  gathers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  catt 
it  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of^  consan^inity,  and  the 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  com- 
monly bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  ages, 
an  exclusive  right  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligation 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  affec- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird^s  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king 
they  should  obey,  and  what  rehgion  they  should 
profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Frasers  were  very  numerous,  and  vciy 
zealous  against  the  government.  A  pardon  waf 
sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  English  camp^ 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  is 
necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  tacka^  or  subordinate  pos- 
sessions, were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  He  held  a 
middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 
from  the  tenants.    This  tenure  still  subsists. 
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with  iti  orif[iaaI  operation,  but  not  with  the 
primitive  stability.  Since  the  islanders,  no  longer 
content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  grow- 
big  rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
■tranger,  whose  money  buys  him  preference, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  indif!erent  about  the  laird's  honour  or 
safety.  The  commodioasness  of  money  is  in- 
deed great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  forego. 

I  nave  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
perience, who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
burden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
the  product  of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
propertv,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  land,  say  they,  is  lot  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
lord to  all  the  tenants  ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eightpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning, 
■eem  not  sufHciently  to  inquire  whither  it  will 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  snutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend^  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  afifording 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  them- 
selves considered  as  benefactors  to  the  pubUc, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  with  the  other.  If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing, 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
swered, and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty 
b  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extin^sned ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  unmediate  necessity, 
Dothing  thai  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
Tides  tor  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and  guess  the 
rssL    Tney  are  strangers  to  the  language  and  J 


the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  tlie  wants 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
convenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
soldier  may  expedite  his  march  by  fhrowiag 
away  his  arms.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy, 
to^  make  a  country  plentiful  by  diminishing  the 
people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  husbaixiry ; 
but  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  little  to  human  happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hsinda,  so  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di* 
rect  the  man  of  labour.  If  the  tacksman  be  taken 
away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present  stats 
be  given  up  to  grossness  and  i^orance;  the 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be  unskilful, 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  negiigeoL 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  oAen  con* 
sist  of  islands  remote  firom  one  another,  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants; 
and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to 
hb  character,  can  have  little  authority,  among 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and 
who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditary 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  vuX 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to 
the  laird,  with  the  tacksman,  who  has  the  lairds 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  the 
lairds,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  fre- 
quently improve  their  livings  by  becoming  fium- 
ers.  If  the  tacksmen  be  banbhed,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civihty? 
The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  lands  j  and  if  he  re^des  st  ail 
upon  ihem,  must  drag  his  days  in  solitude,  hav- 
ing no  lon^r  either  a  friend  or  a  companion ;  he 
will  therefore  depart  to  some  more  comfortable 
residence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometiroes 
leasca  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  duster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant*s  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  separately  for  the  pa3rroent  of  tfadr 
rent  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  f£ 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  ullage,  a  kiaod  of 
tenants  yet  lower ;  who  having  a  hut,  with  grass 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep,  pay  their 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  shee|S 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  clothing ; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none 
but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begim 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commeree; 
but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till  one  mode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  settled  no- 
tion can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  sobordinatMB, 
which  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  mock 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  is 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  lor  a  kmg 
time  pcrhape  not  unhappy ;  but  their  oonteoi 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of^pnde  and  ignorance,  to 
indifierence  for  pleasures  which  uey  did  not 
know,  a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

Their  pride  has  been  cruahea  by  the  hasty 
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hftud  of  a  Tificlictive  conqueror,  whose  severities 
have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, because  they  operate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  sub- 
jeetion.  To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  tliey  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  mihtary  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
deligliting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
with  their  arms  rattiinj;.  That  animating  rah- 
bl«i  has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
liil  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  English 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to 
•how  them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
with  the  same  design,  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  efllect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
often  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated  ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint  Every 
government  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  apnear- 
anca  of  justice,  that,  after  having  defendea  the 
kins,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  emplo^red. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominanL 

whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
every  community  has  the  right  of  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
■elf-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  wnere  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  for  himself  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would 
know  their  distress.  A  gang  of  robbers,  such 
as  has  been  lately  found  confederating  them- 
selves in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide  region 
nnder  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  pnva^ 
leer  might  land  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 


of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  crueltir 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chian 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  re- 
sistance, ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  fint 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  afibrds  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  m 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  aU 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal 
show  ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  a^  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  m  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

ThiB  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence^ 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  7 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  endanger  others  7  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  7  and  whether,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  commo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  ? 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace  ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  is  accustomed  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flourish 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with 
their  arms,  they  suffered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound« 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it  If  tney  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  oils,  which  can- 
ker enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  01  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  do- 
mestic animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which 
had  for  so  many  a^es  been  exerciued  by  the 
chiefs,  has  Ukewise  its  evils  and  its  ^ood.  The 
feudal  constitution  naturally  difiVised  itself  into 
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long  mnificationi  of  Bubordinate  authority. — 
To  thii  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountains  into  many  subdivisions  scarcely 
acceawble  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  by 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of 
punishing  offences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  those  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be 
■opposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
folver  01  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in  pro- 
portioning punishment  to  offences.  But  the 
more  he  indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
no  security;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger, 
when  the  lodge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
taffenL 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  liti^tion  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
oflficer  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized  /  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors, when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  which,  forty  years  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  ri^ht  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  m  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
countr|r,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience,  improving  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enioyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  witoout  some  equiva- 
lent There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lie,  in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  pernaps 
a  sum  greater  Uian  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  wnich 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.     Wealth  enables  us 


to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  cor  gratifiesp 
tion.  Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it 
confers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth 
enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therobre  flies  at  powtf,  and 
age  ffrovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefii,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  ne* 
cessarily  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  their  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent, 
as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tenan^  who  if 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  tne  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see 
why  his  industry  is  to  be  taxed  more  heavil? 
than  before.  He  refuses  to  pay  the  draoano, 
and  is  ejected ;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a  stran- 
ger, who  perhaps  bnngs  a  larger  stock,  hot  who 
taking  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not 
as  a  cnief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thus 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan  is 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagemesa 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  httle,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they  can 
afford  it  As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  the  farmer*i 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  countries, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  conaidor  not 
merely  what  tne  land  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it  A 
certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remainj 
the  same,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  peihapt 
often  increase  their  income,  by  subdivimns  tlM 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  onr^  so 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  sene- 
ral  discontent   That  adherence  which  was  lately 

Erofessed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  nams^ 
as  now  little  prevalence;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of 
fortunate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  wheie 
every  man  may  have  land  of  his  own,  and  eat 
theproduct  of  his  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  among  other 

f>laces,  where  oppression  might  produce  a  wish 
or  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  ScoU 
land,  where  at  the  time  when  the  clans  were 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  im- 
mediately perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned. 
They  who  went  first,  were  probably  such  u 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  accounts  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  ialse^ 
inclined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neiffb- 
bourhoods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  tnst 
departure  from  their  native  country  is  no  loogor 
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exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  He  sits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry  with  them 
their  language,  their  opinions,  their  popular 
■onsF,  and  hereditary  merriment ;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  that 
change  they  perceive  the  benefit 

Tlus  is  the  real  efiect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late that  these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
legions,  after  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
in  toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  aflerwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  ailer  them;  for  as  their  numbers  are 
greater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
tations of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  ^eater 
niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep 
tneir  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  of 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
▼alley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  country  for  his  residence ;  and  an 
island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  oiscontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  col- 
lecting a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil  7  If  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
lire  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates  ; 
if  they  \one  for  bright  suns,  and  cidm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  mey  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  trea^ 
ment,  real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  ^evances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sub- 
jects, they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
oy  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disuidine  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
Pamsylvanians,  or  people  of  Connecticut     If' 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  those 
weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de> 
mands,  and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soflen  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  affords  a 
legislator  httle  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  tru^ 
tnat  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  of  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.    An  adventurous 

f>rojec  tor  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
ed  out  a  colony  ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present  When 
Cssar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  tneir  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess ;  ana  when  numbers 
are  guessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  the  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highlanders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  hish  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  ban- 
drMi,  only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  thsii 
country  again. 
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The  Gothic  swarms  have  at  least  been  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore 
no  great  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  in  whose 
countries  they  settled,  is  plain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  iound  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent ;  and  tlie  first  efiect  of  ple- 
nitude of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America,  the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans,  overpeo- 
pled with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  aflerwards  laid  waste,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populousness. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  ano- 
ther country  is  apparent  from  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  total  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  bo  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed 
upon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider- 
able wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants :  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
clans  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairas  of 
more  pniaence  and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their 
▼assals  undiminished.  From  tlaasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more 
opulent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  ^ood,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  story  over 
another :  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house ;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are 
■mall,  and  by  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
■tores,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 


pnrchase,  the  rooms  are  very  heterogeneowhr 
tilled.  With  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  ingrati- 
tude to  reproach  them.  The  servants  havinf 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  eveiy 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  succession  of  guests, 
perhaps  not  always  over-elegant,  does  not  allow 
much  time  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations;  from  moiky 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  buih 
without  mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  loose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  aouble  wall  ot 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  fllled 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twij^a.  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is  lighted  by  tbs 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  naoke  hole. 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  But 
there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story  in- 
habited by  gentlemen,  w£ch  have  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneys,  and  scum 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  missinf 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The 
accommodation  was  flattering;  I  undressed 
myself^  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course 
of  rain  nad  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  hare  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  Taloable.  Bot 
where  flocks  and  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  won,  and  of  thtt 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  who 
is  bom  poor,  never  can  be  rich.  The  son  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knowi 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  afford  them  Uttle 
more  than  shelter  from  the  storms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  his  own  utensili. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  in^ 
nuity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials. They  are  probably  content  with  such  ao- 
commodations  as  stones  of  different  fbnns  and 
sizes  can  aflbrd  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodginf. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-anirmb; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eats 
is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  efleet  of 
money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shilhng  may  hare  a  piece 
of  meat;  but  where  there  is  no  commerce,  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  bat, 
I  believe,  man  never  liyes  long  on  fish,  bnt  by 
constraint :  he  will  rather  feed  upon  roots  and 
berries. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  islands  is  peat  Thar 
wood  is  all  consumed,  and  coal  tney  have  oot 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marshes, 
horn  the  deoth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  six.  Thet 
is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  tlit  md^ 
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fi^e.  It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth 
held  together  by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not 
whether  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or  whether  the 
fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part;  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red-hot,  make  a 
burning  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or 
lasting.  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  m  a 
large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside 
the  house.  In  some  places  it  has  an  offensive 
smell.  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by 
heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  burns  well  in 
grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  those  who  re- 
late it 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay: 
hot  where  they  are  too  far  distant,  the  house- 
wives grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand- 
mill,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must 
be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  is  a 
round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is  a  long  handle. 
The  gjinder  sheds  the  com  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  liandle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones 
are  (bund  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afibrd  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
hardy  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
dimb  the  mountain.  The  distance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
coarse  impracticable.  Visits  last  several  days, 
and  are  commonly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never 
•aw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or  made 
commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric. 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never 
were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed ;  but  amons  other  changes, 
which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
diief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper 
to  Madeod,  and  Rankm  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  There 
was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by  Rankin, 
which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
students  of  music  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the 
inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
pect the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen :  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 

Sees  the  motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise  on 
ngs  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  tiling 
wonderful    He  appears  to  them  like  some  being 
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of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar 
that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  goin^. 

The  islands  were  long  untumished  with  in- 
struction for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  literature.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
eveiT  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  rule  of 
their  institution  they  teach  only  English,  so  that 
the  natives  read  a  language  which  they  may 
never  use  or  understand,  u  a  parish,  which  oN 
ten  happens,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest  This  is 
the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlightr 
ened  than  some  other  places  ;  for  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  Highlands  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen  :  and 
at  his  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  tnat  of  instruc- 
tion is  half-a-crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer ;  for  m  winter  provisions  cannot  be 
made  for  any  considerable  number  in  one  place. 
This  periodical  dispersion  impresses  strongly  the 
scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education 
is  generally  domestic.  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  rest 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  supph- 
ed  by  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is 
a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  tne  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  oflen  give  money 
with  their  daughters ;  the  question  is.  How  manv 
cows  a  young  lady  will  bnng  her  husband  7  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  inclined  to  the  English  liturgy : 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  establishea 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afibrd 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the 
kirk,  as  oflen  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or 
the  practicability  of  travelling,  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  complain 
of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  found 
several  with  whom  I  could  not  converse  without 
wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had 
not  been  presbytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlightened.  I  sometimes  met  with  prejudices 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  ignorance.  The  ministers  m  the  islands  had 
attained  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired in  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  but 
generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  desire 
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of  iisefulncas ;  with  Buch  politeness  as  so  narrow 
a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have  supplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last  The 
most  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would 
endure  it  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations 
has  its  different  degrees.  In  some  parishes  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  suffered;  in  others  it  is  still 
rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it 
part  of  his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of 
heretical  pravity. 

The  pnnciple  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  ori^nally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  minister  formerly,  in  the  effusion  of  his 
prayer,  expected  immediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible inspiration,  and  therefore  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It 
is  now  universally  confessed,  that  men  pray  as 
they  speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the 
general  measure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form 
prescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
necan  himself  compose  by  study  and  meditation, 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  mind  at  a 
ffudden  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  super- 
natural help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  must 
perform  extemporary  prayer  with  much  imper- 
fection ;  and  in  the  eagerness  and  raslmess  of 
contradictory  opinions,  if  public  liturgy  be  lefl 
to  the  private  judgment  of  every  minister,  the 
congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  misled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
restless  suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a 
clamour  of  numerous  converts  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  in  both  parts 
of  the  island  equally  false.  The  Romish  religion 
is  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two  small 
islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made 
its  way.  If  any  missionaries  are  busy  in  the 
Highlands,  their  zeal  entitles  them  to  respect, 
even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  of 
their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  investigate,  and  they  were  not  eager 
to  obtrude.  Their  conversation  is  decent  and 
inofTensive.  They  disdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  disaffection  at  their  tables. 
I  never  heard  a  health  ofiered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the 
sword,  is  yet  among  them.  Tlie  tenant  of  Scalpa, 
an  island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  island,  and  continued  to  feed  his  cattle  as  on 
his  own  land,  till  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  diligence*  of  the  ministers  almost  ex- 
terminated. 

Of  Browny^  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing 
has  been  heard  fnr  many  years.  Browny  was  a 
■tardy  fairy:  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly 
treated,  would,  as  thny  said,  do  a  great  deel  of 


work.    They  now  pay  him  no  wages,  and  ars 
content  to  labour  for  tnemaelves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirtj  yesit, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Grtogaekf  or 
the  Old  Man  toUh  the  Lmg  Beard,  Whether 
Greoflrach  was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as 
terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him  Uie 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,T  was  not  in- 
formed. The  minister  is  now  Uving  by  whom 
the  practice  was  abolish^. 

They  have  still  among  them  a  great  number 
of  charms  for  the  cure  ofdifferent  diseases ;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  times  of  popery,  which  increasing  know* 
ledge  will  bring  into  disuse. 

'J  hey  have  opinions  which  cannot  be  ranked 
with  superstition,  because  they  regard  only  na- 
tural effects.  They  expect  better  crops  of  grain 
by  sowing  their  seed  in  the  moon's  increase. 
The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philoso- 
phy. In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annually 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  ^  to  kill 
hogs  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling." 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise 
of  curiosity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  witb  par- 
ticular attention  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
Sicond  Sight,  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
turies by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series 
of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  troth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  wnich  things  distant  or  future  ars 
perceived,  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present  A 
man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  (rem  hif 
horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about 
the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  eom- 
monly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer  driving  home 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musiiig 
in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funenu  |m>« 
cession,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants, 
of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  namei, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  theie  • 
is  any  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  ths 
sight  and  the  event 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice: 
they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  effisct  oftea 
painfnl. 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  seems  to  he  meant 
a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  ni^ 
ture  generally  bestows.  In  the  Elrse  it  b  called 
Taish;  which  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  <Mr  a 
vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Tedik, 
ubA  for  Second  Sight,  they  mean  the  power  of 
seeing,  or  the  thing  seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  to  the  Second  Sight  nothing  is  presented  but 
phantoms  of  evil.  Good  seems  to  have  the  same 
proportion  in  those  visionary  !)cenes  as  it  obtains 
m  real  life :  almost  all  remaikable  events  have 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  miseries  in- 
curred, or  miseries  escaped.    Our  sense  is  to 
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much  stronger  of  what  we  suffer  than  of  what 
we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  ?  Death,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  wul,  is  the  lot 
bat  of  apart 

That  tney  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important.  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  ^ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labounng  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  Uvery  of  nis  attendant,  which  he 
had  never  worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous  design,  occasionally  given 
him. 

Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  freauenL     Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and 

Eyety  maae  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
ard  many  talcs  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
Boinisters,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  conseauence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  or  them  honestly  told 
roe,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
if  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  without  any  vi- 
able reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what 
if  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
tiie  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Second  Sight  is  only  wonder- 
td\  because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  m  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  tlie  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive  impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Second  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sights  no  profit  was 
erer  sought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
Ibetion,  m  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known 


to  have  any  part  Those  who  profess  to  feel  it, 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy. 
There  is  one  living  m  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  gross 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  The  pro- 
portion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich 
18  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ac- 
cidental, it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentle- 
man in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of  uie  ter- 
rors to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pro> 
science:  they  are  imf>re8sed   with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meaning. 
They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are 
I  at  that  time  not  more  known  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 
To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood  ;  and  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
ana  tradition.    I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  n^uch 
of  that  peculiar  and  discnminative  form  of  lif(^ 
of  whicn  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accounts  of 
past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  soon 
found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  all 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  sprin;^,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbouiw 
ing  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  cu- 
riosity to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention ;  and  one  feneration  of  ig- 
norance eflaces  the  whole  series  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  interrupteo,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  afler  the  cloud  that  bad  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  aa;ain  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if 
once  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much  * 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards, 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  mat  family.  Afler  these  bards  were 
some  of  my  first  inquiries  ;  and  I  received  such 
answers  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge ;  tor  I  had  not 
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then  learned  how  to  estimate  the  narration  of  a 
Highlander. 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  hard  and 
a  tenaehif  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
house ;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me< 
mory,  some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  office  had  ceas^,  its  effects 
might  continue;  the  poems  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  senachL  This 
variation  discouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  m  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  supposing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  afler  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 

Generally  acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of 
[ebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  senachies  ;  and  that  tenaehi 
■ignified  the  man  of  talkf  or  of  conversation ;  but 
that  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  houses  at  once.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authors ;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  which  were  in  the  last  century,  and 
perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irish,  whose  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary ;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  son  of  the  last  laureat  The 
history  of^  the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation 
of  a  true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  within  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearsers, who  mi  vht  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
for  no  Erse  ^enealojzy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  ali  attempts  to  find  anj 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pn- 
mitive  customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  want  oi  money.    To  the  servants  j 


and  dependents  that  were  not  domectica,  tad, 
if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacity  of  any 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  Uieir  do- 
mestics could  have  been  but  few,  were  appro- 
priated  certain  portions  of  land  for  their  anpport. 
Macdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  callea  the 
Bards'  or  Senachies*  field.  When  a  beef  wu 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  dainh 
ed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmeo. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder 
of  the  cow  to  the  piper:  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  ana  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  practis^  very  lately  in  the  Hebridea,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  St  Kilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  were  per- 
haps to  be  desired,  that  no  chanee  in  this  parti- 
cular should  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  residing  upon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  wnoe 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  sobor- 
dination,  by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  ana  weakens  authority,  by  sop- 
plying  power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  lor 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  n^ 
tion  employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long 
kept  its  hold  where  gold  and  silver  have  becoms 
common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Gaymore,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  ths 
two-edged  sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  lefl  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  nailsj  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  ha 
for  some  time  past  been  eradually  laid  aside. 
Very  few  targets  were  at  Culloden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  nst 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Loeh- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  oU 
English  bill. 

Afler  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  commoB 
education.  The  sentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
courage.  Yet  it  b  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As  an 
army  cannot  consist  of  philosophera,  a  panic  ii 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
ance.  New  dangers  are  naturally  magnified; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  thsa 
see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  they 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  &oes. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  fat 
many  exertions  of  personal  oouraee,  and  sons 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  fieui ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At 
Falkirk  a  gentleman  now  living  waa,  I  suppose 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  engaged  it 
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a  distance  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  Quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  nght  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Madeods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is 
•aid,  o^red  Quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  ^ves  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  kdled. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
sreat  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Elrse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
few  thougnts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
baids,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  staKle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  vears  old ;  and 
chat  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Aigyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  m  this  language,  spelts 
•ooording  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  tne  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthography ;  while  the  Erse  merely  floated 
in  the  breitth  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement ;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expressions  : 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  dif- 
ferent modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  degrees,  one 
age  improves  upon  another.  Elxactness  is  first 
detained,  and  aAerwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
nerely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
bat  there  can  be  no  polished  language  without 
books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
aably  have  written  ;  and  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions msy  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jnd^  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery, 
what  principles  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
beasion  of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
Terse  with  those  that  canj  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
BoChing  himself,  lived  witn  others  that  knew  no 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 
these  illiterate  poets,  who  hearin?  the  Bible  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his- 
tory into  verse.  I  beard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  him,  translated  by  a  youn^  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated ;  but  he 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived 
amone^  a  learned  people.  After  dl  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned 
only  Elrse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erae  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compered 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  under- 
stood in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
long  composition  oflen  enoueh  to  learn  it,  or  havs 
inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Elrse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 
years  old.  Vet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian 
boasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth  ;  yet  1  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
fed  their  own  ignorance.  Thev  are  not  mudi 
accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thougnt  upon  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  oki 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  br 
continuea  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if  any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
ueve  they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  * 
b  ahready  discovered.    I  believe  they  never  ex* 
isted  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have 
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■een.  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  nhow 
the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other. 
To  revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing 
evidence,  is  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  wliich 
the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuse  of  guilL  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it 
be  nad  7  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He 
has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the 
names,  and  some  of  the  images,  being  recol- 
lected, make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by 
the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  for- 
merly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned^  minister  in  Sky,  who 
had  used  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  ffenu- 
ineness  of  the  book,  whether  at  last  he  beUeved 
it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally 
deceive  me.  Yet  has  this  man^s  testimony  been 
publicly  produced,  as  of  one  tliat  held  Fingal  to 
be  the  work  of  Ossian. 

It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess 
to  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  boys ;  and  it  was  never  said 
that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  re- 
member names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial 
•entiments  ;  and  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  original.  The  persua- 
•ion  of  the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal ; 
and  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof,  why  should 
doubt  be  suffered  to  continue?  The  editor  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has 
then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 
publisher ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that 
may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  tlie  original 
work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit 
of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity. The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction: 
they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  for  their  sup- 
posed ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  bet- 
ter than  truth ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than 
hiqairy ;  and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  iL  Neither  ought 
the  English  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch 
authority ;  for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at 
jeast  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant 
if  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  un- 
easmess  by  the  delusive  opiate  of  hasty  persua- 
■on. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  All  the  vacuity 
with  Osman.  If  we  have  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  re^ons,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
people  them  with  Patagons. 

Having  waited  some  days  at  Armidel,  we 


were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  promiied 
to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  bott 
that  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  leil  the  isle  of  Sky 
behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience, 
like  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  wind, 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a  short  time,  with 
such  violence,  that  we,  being  no  seasoned  sailors, 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest.  I  was  set- 
sick,  and  lay  down.  Mr.  Boewell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to 
go;  and  our  difliculties  mi^ht  perhaps  have 
nlled  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean 
of  Col,  who,  with  every  other  qoalificatioD 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted    us  safe  into  his  own 

harbour. 

COL. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselvee  nnder  the 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed  ;  and  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  with  Captain  Maclean,  a  fen- 
tleman  who  has  lived  some  time  in  the  fast 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not 
too  rich  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  migfat 
have  had  an  easy  passa^  to  Mull ;  but  haviof, 
contrarily  to  our  own  mtention,  landed  npeo  a 
new  island,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unex- 
amined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vessel  to 
depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  for  an- 
other wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  nnmeroas 
family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resiml  at  Aber- 
deen, that  he  may  superintend  their  edocatioii, 
and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 

fovem  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  i 
lighland  chief.  By  the  absence  of  tiie  lain)*s 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult, because  the  house  was  in  a  great  degree 
disfurnished ;  but  your>g  CoPs  kindness  andtc- 
tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us  more 
than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  flrst  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed: 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectators,  sboola 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  mj  figoiein 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  Islands,  as  of 
other  barren  countries,  are  very  low ;  they  tre 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  thdr 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  bot  a  bulky 
man  upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a  very  dis- 
proportionate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  Captain  Maclean  we 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one  floor, 
but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inel^ 
gantly  furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  repota- 
tion  of  great  learning:  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  oif  vene- 
rable dignity  excelling  what  I  remember  in  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  hit 
app^rance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  regara 
than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  roueh 
censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  hit 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquillity 
or  his  conviction  disturbed  ;  and  at  seventy -eevoe 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translatioD  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Macqneeo 
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of  Sky  spoke  with  eommendation ;  bat  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
ditors by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  veij  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  or  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  oflen  contains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
<Mily  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  tnc  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  m  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
pnblie  exercise  of  religion. 

ORI8SIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Mac8we3m,  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
feund.  Mrs.  Mac8we3m  could  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col:  but  she  was 
hospitable  and  good-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  found  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
moet  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Colj  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  calledfjohn  Gerves,  or  John  the 
Griant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded CoL  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  iifly  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem, 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  and 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent.  Maclean 
took  with  him  onlyone  servant,  whom  he  ordered 
Co  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  see 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  ha 
dirk ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  him^o  lay  hands  upon  him,  and 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone^ 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  tliey 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentinelf 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Grissipol,  to  sive  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hunclred  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  M  acgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he  intercepted   Uiat   dangerous  intelU- 

fence,  by  catching  the  courier,  ne  would  give 
im  certain  lands  m  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macgill  pursued  the  messen^r,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  tUl 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  un 
expectedly  upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their  followers  is 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  (Grissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invsded  the  estate  oftha 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecacicr,  and  con* 
quered  the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs* 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to 
his  fathei's  seat ;  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  80  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.    Both  the  ends  are  the 

Croperty  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
e1on<:^s  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  oflen  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Youn^  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improving  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard ;  which  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  hia 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  innovation  wa« 
conRidered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  young  head,  heated  with  English 
fancies  ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  will 
really  grow,  and  that  hungry  sheep  and  rows 
will  really  cat  them. 
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By  rach  acquuitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  their  annual  distress. 
Wnerever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  reason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  >ahich  have 
trouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 

EMLts.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
ts.  They  have  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sea,  as  to 
other  places  ;  and  are  free  from  serpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
■ooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease it 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
■till  to  encroach  ana  destroy  more  and  more  pas- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  sur- 
Teys  or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  is  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  storms 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
■mall  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an  earth- 
quake might  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still  near  it 
some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  misht  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant things  of  which  human  knowledge  can^ve 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  ir  we 
■peculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fendble  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  list 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabttantfl  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  ^ood,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  a  thousand ;  and  if  tlie  dimensions  of  the 


countr^r  hare  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 

maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  seems  to  admit; 
for  wnerever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sea  much 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measuie  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people, 
who  have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  snd 
a  half,  as  was  commonly  found  true  in  the  men- 
suration of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  then 
allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much 
better  witn  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  ths 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  undeMenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  verv  extensive 
possessions,  being  proprietor,  not  oniy  of  far  the 
i;reater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MuO. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost  square, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  estimatinf 
computed  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  vu 
purchased  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  nine  months  in  confinement  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged  and  barren. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses  sre 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Col,  not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  te- 
nant ;  who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of  a  shape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  him  but 
at  a  high  price;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  hal£ 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  bonei 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
ihirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Madean 
declfuisd  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  he  oouki 
set  his  land  at  two-pence  haafpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  families,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  be* 
came  a  protestant  Their  adherence  to  their  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  oi 
the  laird*s  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  to  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  their  patroness,  Maclean  met  them  on 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  yalow  tHeky  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  whidi 
the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  convernon,  the 
inhabitants  of  Elgg  and  Canna,  who  continue 
papists,  call  the  protestantism  of  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Yellow  Stick. 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Egg  and  Canoa. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  panah,  in  which, 
though  he  nas  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  ffeoe- 
ration  of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  Ma^ 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  it  bad 
not  been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  ialands. 
Popery  is  favourable  to  oereinony ;  and  amoof 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  only  preser- 
vative of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savage  parts  of  Gotland,  it  hai 
perhaps  been  one  of  tne  chief  labours  of  the 
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ministeni  to  abolish  stated  obsenrancea,  because 
they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  isUuid,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
himnv  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 
young  laird,  without  aiw  of  the  distresses  which 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  distinction  was 
A  feather  in  his  bonnet:  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
ditpoflition  of  a  chieftain,  and  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  or  his  house.  The  bag- 
piper played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  brought  no  dismce  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankin,  which  has  Tonjg^  supplied  the 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music. 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
dignity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky  ; 
where  they  had  good  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  I  suppose,  are  the  laird's  and 
Mr.  Macsweyn's. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  com  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money  ;  which,  not 
having  vet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, they  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neiEhbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
b  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  charity 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought  A 
penny  is  easily  ^ven  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if 
they  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  begffars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 
from  islana  to  island.  We  had  in  our  passage 
to  Mull  the  company  o(  a  woman  and  her  child, 
who  Bad  exhaustea  the  charity  of  CoL    The 
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arrival  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event  Every  body  considers  that  he 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  7ir-«ye, 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  enticed  begffars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensome  to  the  mnabitants,  that  a  formal 
compact  was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited 
with  juridical  formality^,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subscnption. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  land- 
lord; their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  farmer,  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  CoL 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
arrival  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  afibrd  an 
opportunity ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  shop, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  twa  A  shop  in  the  islands, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frequent ation,  is  a  re- 
pository of  everj  thinff  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  joumid  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  man  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them, 
a  shop  aflTords  no  image  worthy  of  attention,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  To  live  in  perpetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  haa 
some  diflliculty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  ridinff  with  a  halter  for  a 
bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  necessities. 
Several  arts  wnich  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  ooth  moulded  and  clipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  Unen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
broeuea. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  single 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hills 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoming  ;  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  oflfices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pre- 
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tensions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  dislin^iished  by  a  town,  Col  has 
also  something  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has 
attempted  what  no  islander  perhaps  ever  thought 
on.  He  has  begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel 
cmmage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
bouse  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining; ; 
they  are  paid  bv  a  very  easy  composition.  The 
malt  tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whiskey 
is  very  plentiful ;  there  are  several  stills  in  the 
bland,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
consume* 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates  and  less  arbitrary  go- 
Tcmments ;  and  if  they  are  disgusted,  nave 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land 
and  houses,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  clan.  Many  have  departed  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  from  the  islands  ;  and  all 
that  go  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the 
Bfitisn  crown ;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  Americti,  resembles  ra^s 
diverging  from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in 
their  concentration ;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  effect 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
the  change  ;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation, 
for  they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  Ab  they  contri- 
bute not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  prosperous 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend 
their  agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lis- 
tening to  American  seduccments. 

There  are  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil :  and  that  it  is  only  a  new  mode  of 
doing  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  mamtained  their  natural  in- 
habitants: but  the  people  when  they  found 
themselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  themselves  by  a  more 
compendious  method,  and  sought  better  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invi- 
siblvj  a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fugTtives  was  not  less,  and  the  difference  between 
other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between 
evaporation  and  efilision. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sen- 
■ibiy  missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  either  in  less  number,  or  m  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complainL  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dependants  on  overburdened  families,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  families,  ana  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  togetlier.  Those  who  were 
considered  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their 
stock  and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none 
went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor;  in  some 


parts  there  is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  will 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  them- 
selves, and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  cost 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in 
Col  than  in  other  places ;  but  every  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  wis 
no  money,  it  would  oe  difficult  for  an  English- 
man to  guess.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull,  married  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  of 
Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure 
should  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose 
some  proportionate  tract  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompous  and  expensive 
funerals,  wnich  has  atone  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  the  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  not  yet 
suppressed  m  the  islands,  though  some  of  the 
ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  singers 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  procession. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of 
Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty 
sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positively 
told,  and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like 
proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which 
may  perhaps  be  used  in  other  places,  where  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  yet  fori^ot     At  New-year's 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laird,  where,  at 
festal  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  venr  nu 
merous  company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a 
cow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks.    He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the 
house,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  coun- 
terfeited fright ;    the  door  is   then    shut.     At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.    They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  from  their  terror  enough  to 
solicit  for  readmission ;    which  for  the  honour 
of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowmg  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built  It  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  might 
not  he  mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On 
the  wall  was,  not  long  a^,  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  clait 
of  Maclonich  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  mianight,  with  a  man*8  hetd 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protec- 
tion against  all  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Gerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered 
Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  the 
Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  for- 
feited, I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  tiie 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  dajrs  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  wiUi 
an  armed  forre  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with 
him.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort  Augustus 
now  stands  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  t]ie  vie- 
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lory,  and  Maclean,  with  his  followers,  was  de- 
feated and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  beine  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  M aclonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family 
k  branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  i^  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
her. 

Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Maclonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be 
changed. 

Maclean  bein^  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  friend,  made  his  castle  a  place 
of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think 
himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educatmg  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  variously  related ;  but  though 
some  circumstances  are  uncertain,  the  principal 
fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his 
preservation  to  Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed: 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con^ 
tinued  in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  re- 
tained their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named 
£wen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex- 
rtration  of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France ;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threatened  him  with  veneeance.  He  there- 
fore asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Col. 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 
but  what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Macleaii  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  lacksnian,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour  ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  rea- 
sonably thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
longs to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 

Earcnts,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
oth  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  blasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and 
called  Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the 
child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for 
the  son. 


Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  dai<,  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child.  . 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  ot  Gris- 
sipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonafd  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  there- 
fore Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  dalt,  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  tlie  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  effects.  When 
Macdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  Grissipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  oflen  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  b^  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Arsryle,  have  been  raised  from  fifly-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  8ca  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself^con- 
demned  to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  W  ith- 
out  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be. 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

Afler  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  my  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
cessities, the  master  agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vessel,  and  were  landed  next  day 
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al  Tabor  Momr,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appears 
to  an  unexperienced  eye  formed  for  the  security 
of  ships ;  for  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small 
island,  which  admits  them  through  narrow  chan- 
nels  into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  They 
are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hol- 
low between  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
wind  issues  from  the  land  with  very  mischieyous 
yiolence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and 
we  found  several  other  vessels  at  anchor ;  so  that 
the  port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laira  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was 
anj  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared ;  for  he  procured 
us  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erse  language,  which  she  had 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  that  I  could  ever  nnd. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters, 
nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
there  is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exactness. 
I  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  seventy- one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  (rost  detainea  the  snow 
eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  had  been  made, 
and  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  mi- 
aery.  One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
penshed  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  loss  which  probably  more  than  the  life  of  man 
is  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  super- 
fluous growth  both  of  grain  and  grass  ;  where 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where 
every  hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  making  something  that  promotes  ease 
or  gratines  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a 
comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  than  felt, 
and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worse 
effect  than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to 
convenience,  or  at  most  a  little  convenience  to 
necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  so  that  the  most  fruitful 
years  produce  only  enough  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  where  life,  unimproved  and  unadorned, 
fades  into  something  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  with- 
out any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  others  may 
be  increased ;  if  to  the  daily  burden  of  distress 
any  additional  weight  be  added,  nothing  re- 
mams  but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular  provinon ;  and 
they  who  have  no  manufactures,  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  superfluitiei  of  other  coiintriea. 


The  consequence  of  a  bad  aeaaon  is  here  not 
scarcity,  but  emptiness ;  and  they  whose  plenty 
was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and  present  neeo, 
when  that  slender  stalk  fails,  must  perish  with 
hunger. 

AU  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passen- 
ger visits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to 
worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  BosweU*8  coriosity  strongly  impelled  him 
to  survey  lona,  or  loolmkill,  wmch  was  to  the 
eariy  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  less  eager,  did  not 
oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Mull. 
We  passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for 
the  country  is  very  rougli,  and  my  horse  was  but 
little.  We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract, 
black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  were  were 
the  reliques  of  humanity ;  for  we  found  a  ruined 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  deso- 
lation, to  inquire,  whether  someSuns  may  not 
be  done  to  ^ve  nature  a  more  cheerful  face ;  and 
whether  those  hills  and  moors  that  afibrd  heath, 
cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  some- 
thing better?  The  first  thought  that  oocura  is 
to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of 
these  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
because  stumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaining, 
and  the  speculatist  hastily  proceeds  to  censure 
that  negligence  and  laziness  that  has  omitted  for 
BO  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend 
their  growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  skiU. 
He  who  rememfa«rs  that  all  the  woods,  by  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown,  will  not  easily 
be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation 
necessary,  which  the  ^eorsic  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth 
with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive 
as  weU  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
shortness  of  Kfe  driven  hard  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himself;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
rise,  is  disposed  to  rephie  that  another  ahall  cot 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
mind  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futu- 
rity, saturated  with  present  good,  snd  at  lei- 
sure to  derive  gratification  from  the  prospect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  ia 
little  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.  The  poor 
man  is  seldom  studious  to  make  his  grandsoo 
rich.  It  may  be  soon  discovered  why,  in  a 
place  which  nardly  supplies  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  httle  attention  to  die 
delights  of  fancy ;  and  why  distant  convenieoee 
is  unregarded,  where  the  thoogfats  are  turned 
with  incessant  solicitude  upon  every  possibility 
of  immediste  advantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  so  eMy  to  raise  Urge  woods 
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«a  may  be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watched  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  bought  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident:  and  if  cattle 
be  sufiered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  1  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 
neeting,  doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mdo- 
•ure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
mnd  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  Idl  Dr.  Mao- 
lean's  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  wore  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised. 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col*s  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  is&nd  of  Ulva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  CoL  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
•izteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
Tenient  to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  qniekly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 


were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Mao 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  h^ 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  descrip- 
tion therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  tlie  Macquarrys ; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, whicn  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de> 
pravation  of  some  other ;  for  tne  Erse  language 
does  not  afibrd  it  any  etymology.  Macquany 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Staffii,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wondera 
of  Stana,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  haa 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenligntened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macauarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this  unfreouented  island,  I'  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mereheta  mulierum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough 
EngUsk,  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  &milies.  This 
payment,  like  othera,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land.— 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  haa 
brouffht  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  ^ways  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
a  church. 

mCH  KENNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  little 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibiouf 
fisnerman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  furnished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 
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Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Highland  families,  gelding  onhr  to 
Macdonald.  Though  by  the  misconduct  ot  his 
ancestors,  most  of  tne  extensive  territory,  which 
would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been  alienated, 
he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  want- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hundred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  tlien,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  lives 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  elec^nce,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  b3r  Miss  Macquarry, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  Ulva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domesUcs  and  the  officM.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  ana  well  lighted ; 
and  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
other  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  reli^ous  distinction,  an4  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  acts  of  domestic  wor- 
ship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor  my- 
self will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  eccle- 
siastics, subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  Keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  roof  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  crackecL  and  without  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  ooly  by  the 
venerableness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  ^ve-stones  of  chiefs 
and  ladies ;  and  still  contmues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kill. It  was  not  without  some  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
ters in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
op  as  many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland. 
I  suppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock,  with  a  surface  of  peihaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 
there  was  a  hermitable  upon  Sandiland. 


Having  wandered  over  those  extensive  plains, 
we  committed  ourselves  again  to  the  winds  and 
waters :  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes, 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  observable, 
were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icolm- 
kill, and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hesi- 
tate a  little ;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  tnat  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  wt 
better  if  he  preserved  the  ^race  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  promised  to 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boat 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsi- 
chord, while  Col  and  Mr.  Boswell  danced  a 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  conld  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will 
not  be  all  passed  in  delight.  The  session  at 
Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from  which  Mr. 
Boswell  conld  not  be  absent. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready ;  it  was 
high  and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victoalled  it  for  ihe 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  conduded  disfa- 
vours by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
had  the  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who, 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
virtues,  perished  in  the  passage  between  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to 
which  he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had 
been  disappointed  already  by  one  cave^  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  tne  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  The  mouth 
is  fortified  by  vast  fragments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  well 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  oottom,  as  far  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  Urge 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  was  spread  over 
with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  re- 
gular, to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure; 
but  I  think  it  imout  thirty  feet. 

This  part  of  our  cunosity  was  nearly  frus- 
trated ;  for  though  we  weut  to  see  a  cave,  and 
knew  that  caves  are  dark,  we  foi^t  to  cany 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  omission  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea 
to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  light  snowed  no  tokens  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fhig^t 
table. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we 
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Hhould  have  proceeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  former  ad- 
venturers, except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  hack, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countnes, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it.  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  number  right.  More 
nicetv,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  deeply  im- 
pressed bv  anv  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  ngorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery;  now  the  succes< 
sion  of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  descnbed  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  both  undoubtedly 
designed  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

W  hen  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of  Staffa. 

Not  long  afler  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle ;  the 
»ca  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent ;  the  wind 
neitlier  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
tlicr  had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  the 
region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gm* 
dually  obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  w« 
pass€Kl,to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun*i 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Here 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  wu 
used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkill.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  CaledoniaD 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  fooli&h,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think* 
ing  Deinffs.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friende 
be  such  Trigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriot* 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  M»» 
rathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  W  hatever  was 
in  the  island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  feme 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of  his  quests,  but  ill  prepareo  for  oar. 
entertainment ;  nowever,  he  soon  produced  more 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Out 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  e 
barn  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  bede 
as  sofl  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  era 
both  standing,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtleie 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  leie 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  P*it>f 
separated  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  othen, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  uien 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  a^es,  seeme 
evident.  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman, 
being  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sa* 
racenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 
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Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonfnng  to  the 
monks,  there  are  some  walls  remaining,  but  no- 
thinff  approachinff  to  a  complete  apartment 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no 
discoveries  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.  The 
place  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black  stones 
lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  siliances,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered  as  more 
•acred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  which 
eould  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  mat  importance  to  impress  upon  sava^ 
minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oatn,  by  some  parti- 
cular and  extraordinary  circumstances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones 
upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  established  their  faith  by  this  tremendous 
•auction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  bottom  is  consequently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  the 
later  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  might 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed.  The 
roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an 
island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consequently  the  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns*  chapel  is  covered 
with  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done 
DO  injury  ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the 
diapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  tne  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment 
of  this  stone  was  a  aefence  against  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  comer  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  late- 
ly, regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buried  in  it  These  reliques  of  vene- 
ration always  produce  some  mournful  pleasure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  easily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  me  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  rememberea.  There  are  also  crosses,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  St  John  and  St 
Matthew. 

A  lanre  space  of  ground  about  these  conse* 
crated  edifices  is  covered  with  grave- stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription.  He  that  surveys 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  maybe  told 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  loves  to  soothe  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rise  in  places  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence;  for  if 
be  asks  any  questions  his  delight  is  it  an  end.     | 


lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cre- 
dible attestation,  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  sanc- 
tity was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  isles, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish 
princes,  were  reposited  m  this  venerable  inclo- 
■ure.  But  by  whom  the  subterraneous  vaulu 
are  peopled,  is  now  utterly  unknown.  The 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery:  the  fiahponds  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
them  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is 
called  the  Biabop's  House,  I  kitow  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  tlie  residence  of  some 
man  above  the  common  rank,  for  it  has  two 
stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  chim- 
ney at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche, 
without  perforation ;  but  so  much  does  antiqua- 
rian credutity,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  our 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  hoose  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney;  we  entered  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmers  who  now  poesess  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their  in 
was  made  on  the  flcwr,  in  the  middle  of  ths 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their 
mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  their  neignboars,  ia 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  stb 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitlbl  places. 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monks  their  choiee^ 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  diose  weQ. 
This  island  is  remarkably  firuitfol.  The  villsFe 
near  the  churches  \b  said  to  contain  seventy  & 
milies,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  sre 
annually  exported. 

But  the  rruitfulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
gross,  and  remarkably  neglected :  I  know  not  if 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  island, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
pietVf  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 
read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean ;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of  them  being 
sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  aeiiding  him 
some  rum,  declared  afier  his  departure,  in  Mr. 
Bo6well*s  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  dis- 
appointing him,  '<for  (said  he)  I  would  cm  my 
bones  for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  for  it, 
he  should  have  had  it*' 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water;  bat 
no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  afloat,  than  the  in- 
landers gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ;  everj 
man  who  could  contribute  his  help,  seemed  to 
think  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  beii^ 
for  a  moment,  oaeiful  to  his  caiefl 
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We  now  left  those  illustrioos  ruins,  by  which 
Mr.  Boswell  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  bo  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  of  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  M uU,  where,  under 
Sir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  stren^h  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
S eater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
aclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Mac- 
lean of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  tms  country  every  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raasay  or  Talisker,  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  an  emment 
genealo^st,  considered  himself  as  disrespectfully 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  witn  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
thought  BO  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difRculty  at  evening 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  «)und  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  who,  hearin?  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther 1  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  7 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
quitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
and  lives  near  it.  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lands much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  tlie  progress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  alwavs 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  tne 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  equally  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  oeen  sea-marks  or  light- 
nouses,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters ;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  have  commanded  a  wider 
^iew. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  convenience, 
however,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  aflbrded ;  for  uniformity  of  practice  seldom 
continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  close  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
conmion  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber ;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  firom  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuities,  or  by  a  double  walL  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  but  their  enemies  could  sel- 
dom stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failed 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  es- 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities  ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlement! 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ing water,  if^  the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
Tne  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  the  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  the  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rop^  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  arawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity;  and  in  peace^  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  within 
the  laird's  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te- 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufiicient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  which  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
some  one  of  those  which  the  English  built  in 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivalir  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  ana 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  supenority  and  un- 
principled power.    The  traveller,  whoever  hs 
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Bttf^iit  be,  cominf  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a 
chieftain,  woulo,  probably,  have  been  interro- 
Mted  from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  cau- 
tion at  the  sate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch, 
ftorce  with  habitual  hostility,  ana  vig;ilant  with 
ignorant  suscipion;  who,  according  to  his  go- 
Berai  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
Mated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amuse- 
ment, ana  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
cBstinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Bos  well  should  return  before  the  courts  of  ius- 
tiee  were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  hberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
thiej  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desolation 
and  penury  sive  little  pleasure. 

Tne  people,  collectively  considered,  are  not 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is 
•aid  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  1  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certain,  because  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  un- 
known quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
it  competent  enough  when  the  markets  of  the 
•ame  country,  at  different  tunes,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
tittle  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
nons,  though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  forei^  market;  and  even  this  there  is 
aome  difficulty  in  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations cSr  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
ind  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no 
ippeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment 
The  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
bshman  despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
eonvince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
hundred  hen's  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 


islands  for  a  penny,  he  supposed  that  no  infer- 
ence could  possibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  were  in 
great  abundance.  Posterity  has  since  grown 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories, 
lest  the  roreigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not 
that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  com* 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same ; 
ana  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  Scot^ 
land,  that  I  know  not  whether  1  found  man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illibe- 
ral desire  of  deceivinfi^  me,  by  representing  every 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  MuU  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector.  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
provided  for  our  acconmiodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  south- 
wards. The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For 
half  the  day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  our 
horses  were  still  smalL  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to 
difficulties  ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  among  us  bat 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  hberally, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  welL  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  we 
travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with  con- 
templating the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came 
on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
the  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was 
loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistUng  of 
the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent,  that  after 
a  while  I  began  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten  miles, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  them- 
selves on  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inve- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  magnificenL 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surveying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Qlencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufficientlv 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription.  Rest,  and  bt  tkanh- 
fuL  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolved, 
they  said,  to  hace  no  new  mUea. 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streamed  with 
waterfalls,  whicb^  crossing  the  way,  fc^rmed  cur- 
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rents  on  the  other  side,  that  ran  in  contrary  direc- 
tions as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
summit.  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 
convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nesL  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  incloses, 
and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishmenL  But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
ruegedness. 

Where  the  loch  dischai^s  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Lev  en,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank 
near  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  civi- 
lity and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeaL 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
gow, is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  private 
houses,  and  a  ^neral  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great 
pile,  that  had  been  some  centuries  in  buildinj^, 
but  was  never  finished ;  for  the  change  of  reli- 
gion intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  which  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  oegun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boya,  and  de- 


part before  they  are  men  ;  they  canry  with  them 
tittle  fundamental  knowledge,  and  tnerefore  th« 
superstructure  cannot  be  lofty.  The  grammar- 
schools  are  not  generally  well  supplied ;  for  the 
character  of  a  schoolmaster  being  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  England,  is  seldom  accepted  hj 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  effect 
little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can^ 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn* 
ing  and  ignorance,  not  inadecjuate  to  the  pur^ 
poses  of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte* 
nanced  in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  Uiat  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constrained  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  roako 
their  way,  to  employment,  riches,  and  distinc* 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinleck,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  Boswell's  father,  the 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  but 
already  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  and 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentle* 
man  married  to  Mr.  Bo8well*8  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  tUmyfidd^  seeme 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  tfie  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain* 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  general!/ 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  tM 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  caatle^ 
that  the  ground  was  favourable  enough  to  timber^ 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  tlie  judgea  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  Ibr 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  tlie  value  of  hia 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  el^ 
gance  of  the  modern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chie^  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seixed 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Dong- 
las,  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  rune  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  haa 
oeen  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodicNis 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  required  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  rock 
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ieems  to  have  no  more  dampness  than  anj  other 
walL  Such  opportunities  of  variety  it  is  judi- 
cious not  to  neglect 

We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I 
passed  some  days  with  men  of  leamingi  whose 
names  want  no  advancement  from  my  comme- 
moration, or  with  women  of  elegance,  which  per- 
haps disclaims  a  pedant's  praise. 

The  conversation  of  the  Scots  grows  every 
day  less  unpleasing  to  the  Ejiglish :  their  pecu- 
liarities wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  hkely  to 
become  in  half  a  century  provincial  and  rustic, 
even  to  themselves.  The  great,  the  learned,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English 
phrase,  and  the  English  pronunciation,  and  in 
•plendid  companies  l^cotch  is  not  much  heard, 
except  now  and  then  from  an  old  lady. 

Tnere  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  curiosity 
to  be  found  in  Edmburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  show ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practise  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braid  wood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings 
together  into  a  little  school,  and  instructs  accora- 
inff  to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practised 
upon  the  son  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it  was 
aherwards  cultivated  with  much  emulation  in 
England  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately 
professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How 
fiur  any  former  teacners  have  succeeded,  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  j  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  pupils  IS  wonderful  They  not  only  speak, 
write,  and  understand  what  is  written,  but  if  he 
that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modifies  his 
Oigans  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know 
■O  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression 
scarcely  figurative  to  sav  they  hear  with  the  eye. 
That  any  nave  attained  to  the  power  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds  by  laying  a  hand  on 
the  speaker's  mouth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have 
Men  so  much,  that  I  can  believe  more ;  a  single  I 


word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I  think,  may  possibly 
be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  tliat  con- 
sider this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholars 
spell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  among 
such  as  learn  first  to  sp^Jc  and  then  to  write,  by 
imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between  letters 
and  vocal  utterance ;  but  to  those  students  every 
character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  letters  are 
to  them  not  symbols  of  names,  but  of  things ; 
when  they  wnte,  they  do  not  represent  a  sound, 
but  delineate  a  form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the 
scholars  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are 
said  to  receive  at  his  entrance  with  smiling  coun- 
tenances and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the 
hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had 
her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  question 
consisting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivering 
her  filers  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very 
pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not  whether  it  was 
art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum  regularly  in  two 
lines,  observing  tne  decimal  place  ;  but  did  not 
add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  disdaining 
so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place 
where  the  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she  noted 
it  with  such  expedition  as  seemed  to  show  that 
she  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  despe- 
rate of  human  calamities  capable  of  so  much 
help ;  whatever  enlarges  hope,  will  exalt  courage ; 
after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic^ 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  7 

Such  are  the  thin|[s  which  this  journey  hss 
given  me  an  opportumty  of  seeing,  and  such  are 
Uie  reflections  which  that  sight  has  raised.  Hav- 
ing passed  my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities,  I 
may  have  been  surprised  by  raodee  of  life  and  ap> 
pearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of 
wider  survey  and  more  varied  conversation.  No- 
velty and  ignorance  must  always  be  reciprocal, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  my  thoughts 
on  national  manners  are  the  thoughui  of  one  who 
has  seen  but  little. 
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Thbsb  Posthumous  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  public,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  id- 
ready  paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Dunnff  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observed  certam  days  *  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
custom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions ^  committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me^  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
visit  al  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  ia  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  effu- 
nons,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  ^wing  fast  upon 
hira,  he  at  length  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charge  to  me,  as  I  haa  long  shared  his 
intimacy,  ana  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  he  put  these  pa^ 
pers  into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch othis  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  piivate  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurable 
siekaess,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

J^s  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ez- 
ed  without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  prevented 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
culars of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.^ 

*  Viz.  New- Yearns  Day:  March  9S,  the  day  on  which 
kia  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  died;  Good>Friday; 
Kaster-Daj  ;  and  September  the  18ih,  his  own  birthday. 

t  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson 
received  part  of  his  education. 

{Since  this  Preface  was  written  the  foUowinf  pobUca- 
tSoni  have  appeared,  riz. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  durinf  the  last 
Twentj  Years  of  his  life,  bj  Hester  Ljnch  PiozzL  8d 
•dii.  1786,  small  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  published  with 
his  Works,  bj  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8to.  1797. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  bj  James  Boe- 
well,  Esq.  first  published  in  3  vols.  4to.  afterwards  (17M) 
lo  8,  and  finally  in  4  vols.  8to. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  published  with  the  9d  edition  of  his  Works,  by 
Aithur  Murpbyi  Esq.  8vo.  1793. 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  manuscript 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  associates  are 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the 
author's  appointment ;  and  any  further  aavan 
tages  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  hit 
relations.'*' 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lite- 
rary, and  still  more  from  the  Christian  worid. 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "are  writ- 
ten," as  he  justly  hopes,  "in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  Thii 
merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  works ,  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex* 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, both  in  conversation  and  writ^ 
in?,  that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seeme 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  we 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  productions. 
It  is  therefore  hop^  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those,  wno  will  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  se- 
clusion of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  an 
injurious  diminution  of  their  author's  fame, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  se- 
lious  instruction.! 

But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  sub- 
stantially exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayers 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cornelius, 
went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compas- 
sion, and  prone  to  melt  in  effusions  of  tender- 
ness on  the  slightest  incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary, 
Litchfield  presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he  salutes 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Viiv 

^  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordinirlr  paid 
to  Dr.  Braj's  associates  :  and  those  of  the  second  havs 
been  distributed  among  Dr.  Johnmn's  poor  relations  and 
connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  except  Hum- 
phrey Htlj.  who  married Ford,  sister  to  the  Rev. 

Cornelius  Ford,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor 
roan,  who  has  seen  better  days,  is  now  a  tenant  of 
Whicher's  Almshouses,  ChapeLsireet.  Westminster. 

t  In  1788,  appeared  one  rofume,  ana  in  1789,  a  second, 
of  Sermons  on  different  subjects,  left  for  publication  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  ke. 
published  by  the  Rer.  Samuel  Hayes,  A.M,  Usher  of 
Westminster  SchooL  To  the  second  volume  is  added  a 
Sermon  arowedW  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  funeral 
of  his  wife  :  ana  from  internal  and  other  eridence,  ths 
whole  contents  of  both  roiumes  are  now  generally  as 
cribed  to  the  same  author. 
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ml,  Sdve^  magna  parent.  Nor  was  the  saluU- 
non  adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 

Salve,  magna  parena  frugum,  Staffordia  lellua 

Magna  virum. 

ViRo.  Oeorg.  lib.  II.  178. 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  affectionate 
eensibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  seldom    omits  to  recite,   with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  tlwone  of  merc^. 
In    praying,    however,    with   restriction,*     for 
these  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
church,   her    Liturgy   no   longer   admits,   and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.     That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
efficacious,  they  who  sincereW  offer  them  must 
believe.    But  ma^  not  a  belief  in  their  efficacy, 
•o  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?     May  it  not  incline 
them  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions  ?     Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
■peak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  that 
have  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some 
principles   generally  allowed    among    us.      If, 
where  the  tree  fciUth,  there  U  shaU  be;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
U  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can 
be  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super- 
■tition.     But  of  all  superstitions,  this  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mcident 
to  a  good  mind.     If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
from  sight,  cannot  wholly  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern,     jfhe   fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  prompt  us  to 
wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  friendship  can  no  longer  mi- 
nister, may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  gio- 
tih  iu,  and  them,  ricldy  all  thingt  to  enjoy.     It  is 

>»  Our  author  informs  ua  that  hii  prayers  for  deceased 
friends  were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  (u  far  at 
might  he  latuffui  for  him :  and  once  with  Preface  of 
PertiuMion  :  whence  it  should  seem  that  he  had  aome 
doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prayers,  though 
k  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of 
them.  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  his  reflections  on 
the  death  of  his  Wife,  and  again  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he 
wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  have^  but  may  hone 
had  mercy  on  them  ;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence 
to  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This 
svppoaition,  indeed,  may  seem  not  very  consistent  with 
hia  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  Mercy  afterwards. 
It  proves,  however  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of 
Purgatory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for 
the  dead,  that  could  impeach  tha  sincerity  of  hia  profes- 
sion aa  a  Protaatant. 


true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  such  evi- 
dences of  our  surviving  afiection  may  be  thought 
ill-judged  ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and 
some  natural  tenderness  is  due  even  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  b^ 
nevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,  purposing 
with  seriousness  to  remember  his  brothei^ 
dream ;  in  another,  owning  his  embarrassment 
from  needless  stipulations ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, noting,  witn  a  circumstantial  minuteness, 
the  process  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culiarities, if  they  betray  some  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  mod 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  They 
indicate  a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  please  Gtw, 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  his  serrioe^ 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin 
ed  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  haye 
lived  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  ~  ~ 


duct  was  detective :  lamenting  past  nes|iectS| 
forming  purposes  or  future  diligence,  ana  con- 
stantly acknowledging  their  failure  in  the  event. 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  possessed  such 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
nis  time  as  a  peculiar  delinquency ;  with  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  less  fre- 
quently, and  less  culpably  chargeable,  than  his 
own  tender  sense  of  duty  aisposed  him  to  appce- 
hend.  That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  many 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 
the  number  and  excellence  of  bis  woiks;  not 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  swrM 
mdanehdy^  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  the 
infirmity  of  his  Ufe,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  Beixisd  bim  op 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
stren^h  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  againrt 
the  fniilty  of  nature ;  and  his  fbrebodins  diead 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  d^jees  subsided  intp  a 
pious  trust  and  humble  hope  in  the  Divins 
mercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  senteocs ; 
and  as  his  life  eihibited  an  illustrions  exsmpk^ 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonitioD. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectaal 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  ef 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  as  in  that  ^f  sf 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  him  ab- 
sorbed, where  there  is  no  more  place  of  rep^^nl- 
ance,  and  whence,  according  to  our  innocence 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  immortality  of  bliss 

or  torment 

OaoBos  Stbjouil 

IsUagtoa,  ▲ttfast  6th  1795. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p.  647]  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson^s  own 
handwriting,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
good  efTecta  of  his  Wife's  attention  and  minis- 
tration by  appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions  :  and  in  his  Rasselas,'^  he  main« 
tains  It,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  oi  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  sing^le  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  in  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  trutJb  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  m  general  they 
teem  called  forth  oy  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, 80  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presiunption  that  they  are  not  the 
fiibrications  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
Bome  end,  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observ- 
aUy  often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead 
chat  are  teen  no  more  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  often  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  familiar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder. '  But  raire  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  things  so  improbable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  the  improbable  nature  of  any 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is   confessed   that   extraordinary   events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 
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than  those  that  are  common  ;  because  their  oc- 
currence having  been  less  frequent,  their  exist- 
ence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  in  na- 
ture, the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentica- 
tion by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arisme  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of  nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  ;  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear- 
ances of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws^  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attes- 
tation. We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nians  ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  sppari- 
tions  ?  Because  the  degree  of  prodigiousness 
implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  tne  effect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to 
whom  all  things^  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  are  possible.  "We  have  constant  assur- 
ance of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompre- 
hensible, that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soften 
our  incredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  have 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Nothinjg; 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
oence,  can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forms 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affec- 
tions. Bodily  affections,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempered 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
phera  discovei ,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in 
question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of  whose 
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mental  or  bodily  state  they  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  ?  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  tne  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  ?  Or,  if  not,  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who 
think  they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in 
imaginaiion  7  According  to  this  tenor  of  rea^ 
toning,  all  truth,  not  obvious  to  common  expe> 
rience,  might  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit, 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  mcUiod  of  sup- 
posing, that  the  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must 
nave  been  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the 
effect  of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the 
infirmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  appari- 
tions have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
are  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades 
are  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
ally, but  at  no  stated  times.  During  some  pe- 
riods they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
others  with  less  :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
occurrence,  once  establish^,  is  not  to  bo  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  awav,  by  the  protracted 
delay  or  discontinuance  of  their  renewal. 

Nor  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
served to  abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  super- 
■tition,  or  the  interested  impositions  of  craft 
upon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
are  false  ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true  7  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  ori^nals  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
finals,  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
ow  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 
strange  should  become  so  universal  ?  And  does 
not  their  experienced  universality  hence  strong- 
ly tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of 
tnem  were  imitations  of  some  real  models ; 
shadows  devised  after  substances :  forgeries  of 
fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  ori^n,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact  7 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  always  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  experimental  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  beueved,  not  onlv  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  tney  were  not  ima- 
gined to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that  the 
supposition  mentioned,  which  can  be  proved 
true  in  no  case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi- 
dence not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  contend  against  a  suppo- 
sition so  manifestly  visionary.    AH  men,  in  all 


times,  must  have  perceived,  that  the  soul,  how- 
ever it  might  continue  to  exist  afler  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body^  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth :  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  could 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  opposition  to 
their  past  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly  ;  and  their  be- 
he^  if  they  aflerwards  entertained  any,  could 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  ot 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  sensi 
blc  evidence  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  case. 
In  every  age  and  country  the  pftsthumous  ap- 
pearance ot  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attests- 
tions  of  persons  who  severally  declared  them- 
selves eyewitnesses  of  it  in  distinct  instances. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in 
delusion  or  imposture;  still  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  so  general  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  re- 
port that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  oocsp 
sion  and  birth  to  many  false  reports  of  similar 
incidents.  But  universal  and  unconcerted  testi- 
mony to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always 
be  untrue  :  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  woo 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  never 
heard  of  one  another,  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  from  common 
conception,  ana  so  unlike  any  thing  observable 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  An  appear- 
ing spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its  nature 
to  become  a  subject  of  general  invention.  That 
this  prodi^  has  been  every  where  counterfeited, 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in  reality 
occurred  to  view.  The  fable  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  in- 
fluenced by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  be  scarce 
possible  to  believe,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  in  all  countries,  had 
they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thoufi^t  of  too 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  mscussion 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  credibility  oT 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  argu- 
ments, to  which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be 
added,  seemed  not  only  due  to  him  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oc- 
casionally recorded  in  Scripture  ;*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objections  against  the  reaUty  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  urged  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  su- 
perstition of  the  dark  a^s  to  believe  in  many 
false  miracles  and  appsuitions ;  whence  it  seems 
often  the  insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true :  as  if  the  folly  of  baseless  on- 
belief  were  less  than  that  of  crednhty ;  and  it 
were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judgment 
to  decide  in  no  case  capridously  or  bundly, 
resist  prejudice,  and  be  deteimmed  by  evi- 
dence. 

Osoaoa  SraAHAV. 
Islington,  May  9d,  1789. 

♦  Bee  1  Sam.  xxviif.  14.  and  Mao.  xvtt.  9, 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


Sipltwibrr  l»lh. 
O  God,  the  Creator  uid  Preserrer  of  ill  man- 
kind, Fither  of  ill  mercin,  I,  ttniiB  unwortliv 
Bprruit,  do  pre  Thee  most  humble  thinks,  for 
alt  thj  BOodnesB  and  loving-kind neu  to  nie.  I 
bleu  Tfaee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  rr- 

,  for  C 

Chnit,  Tor  the  means  of  crace 
glory.    In  the  dajsof  childhood  and  youth, 
midst  oT  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger,  The 
halt  protected  me:  amidBt  afflictions  of  min 
body,  and  eslale,  Thou  hul  supported  me ;  ai 
■midst  vanity  and  wickedness  Tnou  hast  spai. 
mo.     Grant,  O  mercitiil  Father,  that  I  may  hi' 
a  lively  sense  of  thy  mercies.    Create  In  nteacoi 
trite  heart,  that  1  may  worthily  lament  m^  sir 
and  acknowledge  my  wickedness,  and  obtain  ri 
mission  and  forgivenesB,  through  the  sitisfactir 
of  Jesus  ChrisL    And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  I 
thy  grace,  lo  redeem  the  time  which  1  have  spei 
sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness;  to  make  use  i 
"     '     the  honour  of  Ihy  name;  to  lead 
thy  faith,  fear,  and  love;  and  tinall 
iting  life.    Grant  this,  Almigbi 
Lord,  for  the  mertta  and  through  the  mediation  lif 
our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  wifli  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost^  Three 
Fersooe  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and  ^oiy, 
world  without  end.     Amen. 
Tnnicribed.  June  S6th,  1763. 
This  IB  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have 
a  cqpy.    Whether  I  composed  an;  before 
thia  I  qaeation. 


Ihy  sins  to  the  honour  of  Ihy  i 
■ife  in  Ihy  fait'    ' 


Almighty  an 
are  life  and  d( 


me  hfe,  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it  to  thin 
time ;  that  Thou  haal  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch 
me  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  and  hast 
permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
■nd  vouchsafed  to  rail  me  yet  again  lo  repentance. 
Giant,  O  merciful  Lod,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 


pais  over  me,  1  approach  nearer  to  the  grave, 
where  there  is  no  repentance )  and  grant,  that  by 


thrau^  this  life,  that  I  nwr  obtain  life  meriaitiii^ 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jeatu  ChriaL    Ainen. 


1747-8. 

Almi^ty  and  most  mercifid  Father,  who  hast 
it  yet  suSered  me  to  fall  into  the  grave ;  grant 
at  I  may  so  remember  my  past  Ufe,  as  lo  repent 
ofthe  days  and  years  which  I  have  spent  in  fi>r- 
getfulneas  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  my  own 
salvation ;  and  so  use  the  lime  which  Thou  shall 
yet  allow  roe,  as  that  I  may  become  every  day 
.  more  diligent  in  the  duties  which  in  thy  providence 
,  shall  beaaaigned  me;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
I  shall  be  called  to  judgment,  I  may  be  received  ■■ 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  mto  everlasting  bappi- 
nesB,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chriat  our  Lon). 


1749-60. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  will  I  wai  crealei^ 
ind  by  whose  provideDce  I  have  been  suilatnad, 
liy  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  Brace  what- 
ever  I  have  thoughl  or  acted  acceptable  to  The* 
has  been  inspired  and  directed;  grant,  O  Lon^ 
that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
mercies  lo  my  preservation,  in  whatever  sCita 
Thon  preparest  for  me:  that  in  affliction  I  may 
lemember  how  often  I  hsve  been  succoured ;  and 
in  prosperity  may  know  and  confess  from  whoM 
hand  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Lord,  * 
90  remember  my  ains,  that  I  may  abolish  them  by 
true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  whica 


may  hourly  become  purer  in  thy  sight ;  so  that  I 
may  live  in  thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  bvour,  and 
find  matey  at  the  last  day,  lor  the  aalM  of  JeatM 
Christ.    AmeiL 


n  of  Ihy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 


vrithout  whose  grace  all  wiadom  is  fiilly ;  grant, 
1  beseech  Thee,  that  m  this  my  undertaking,  thf 
Floly  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  biom  n 


for  the  take  of  Jeaot  ChriiL    Amen, 


074                                      PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 

1752.  vem  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither  busi- 
ness may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idle- 

Peaters  ♦  COMPOSED  BT  ME  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  "CSS  lay  me  opcn  to  vain  ima^nations ;    that 

MT  WIFE.  AND  REPOSiTED  AMONG  HER  MEMO-  neither  praisc  may  fill  me  With  Dodc,  nor  censuTO 

RIALS  MAT  8th.  1752.  ^*^"  discontent;  but  that  in  the  changes  of  this 

*                           .          u  li^e,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  reward  which 

Deus  exaudi. Hett !  ^jjou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee,  and 

^pril  24rA,  1762.  ^jjat  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  lovest  are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are 

those  whom  thou  punishest,  and  tumest  away  thy  pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  o(  good 

anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon  report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is 

my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  whicn  it  praise,  I  majr  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy 

has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  mc,  may  awaken  and  everlasting  happiness.     Grant  this,  O  Loni, 

my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ     Amen, 

life,  and  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy  Our  Father,  &c — The  grace,  &c. 

power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee  May  6th.    I  used  this  service,  written  April 

my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in  24th,  25th. 

all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.    Grant,  O  May  Gtb,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life 

Lord,  that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  un-  to-morrow. 

imuUne  sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from  ^^.^  dvupolcih  Kvol^  ^xo^p^k^^  ariim. 

whose  hand  all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may  ^^         ^^              '^             ^^^  ^^  j^ 

remember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and  'opoe. 

hope  for  comfort  only  hy  repentance.    Grant,  O  

merciful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 

Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that  -^P*^  36(A,  1752,  being  after  19  at  night  of  ike  2ith 

peace  wliich  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  resi-  O  Lord,  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Elarth,  in 

due  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerfiil  whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 

obedience ;  and  when  it  shalTplease  Thee  to  call  if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  de«d  ti? 

me  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy  minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  departed 

hands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  ob-  wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy 

tain  mercy  and  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and  imnistra- 

of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord    Amen.  tion,  whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 

dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy 

4pn7  25th,  1752.  government ;  forgive  my  presumption,  enlighten 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and  my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner  agents  are 

most  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  empk>yed,  grant  me  the  blessed  influences  of  thy 

death,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castest  down  Holy   Spint,  through  Jesus   Christ   our  Lord, 

and  raisest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction  Amen. 

of  thy  unworthy  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger  — ^_ 
firom  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  souL 

Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  before  ant  new  study. 

Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness  Notemlter. 

the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society  Alnughty  God,  in  whose  hands   are  all  the 

of  my  departed  wife ;  make  me  so  to  thmk  on  her  powers  of  man  Vwho  givest  understanding,  and 

precepts  and  example,  that  I  may  imitate  what-  {^.est  it  away    who,  as  it  seemeth  gooTunto 

ever  was  m  her  life  acceptab^m  thy  sight,  and  Thee,  enlight^nest  the  thoughts  of  fcrimplc. 

ayoid  all  by  which  she  offended  Thee.    Forgive  ^j  iarkenest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,^ 

me,  O  mercifiil  Lord,  aU  my  sins,  and  enable  me  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,^       ^^^  „d  inqmrieT 

to  begm  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I  ^  Q^ant,  O  Lord,  thi  I  may  not  Uviih  away  the 

pronus^  her,  andto  perseyere  in  that  resolution,  jif^  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  tnfles, 

which  she  imolored  Thee  to  continue,  m  the  pur-  ^^r  waste  it  in  vam  Whes  aOer  things  whiS 

S^  which  I  recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay  Thou  hast  hidden  from  me.                     * 


uuin^  «,u  «o.  V  coiiBomuonH,  aaa  enaoie  me  w  ao  -^^  ^  farther  with  thy  help  that  labour  which, 

^^u  y  m  tfiat  stote  of  hfe  to  which  Thou  hast  ^^hout  thy  help,  must' be  ineffectual,  that  I  n^ 

been  pleased  to  caU  me,  without  disturbance  from  obtain  in  iU  my  undertakings,  such  success  i 

fruitless  gn^  or  tumultuous  imaginations:  that  ^^l  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 

lo^^^f'^Zt^ACZ^^^  myownsL,fortheiLLo?JesusChrist  Ameo. 

I  hope  I'hou  hast  granted  to  thy  departed  ser-  

yant,  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  tlirough  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

iPvouo  x^tuwi.      Atui.il.  after  time  NBOUOENTLT  and  UNPROriTABLT 

May  6(&,  1752.  SPENT. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  ^  t    -j  •                                 •  ^"^^^^'^^^^  '•**• 

all  purposies  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  ^  Lord,  m  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  by 

grant  mc  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  "^^^^  po^er  I  am  sustained,  and  b}r  whose  mercy 

I  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may  ^  .*™  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with  pity.    Fop* 

now  return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  with  ff  ^®  "™®» ^*^  ^  ^*^®  J^  ^^J  neglected  the  duty 

hmnble  confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  go-  ^^ich  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it,  and  suffered  the 

» . .  hours,  of  which  I  must  give  account,  to  pass  away 

» ( Vis  the  f'lur  following  prayers  ]  without  any  endeavour  to  accomplish  thy  wfll,or  to 
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676 


promote  my  own  salvatioQ.  Make  me  to  remem- 
Der,  O  Cha,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  and  ought 
to  be  used  according  to  thy  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  of  my  negligence,  that 
1  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in  diligent  per- 
formance of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


1753. 


ON  BABTEE  DAT. 


JiprilTUd, 
O  Lord,  who  givest  the  ffrace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  true  contniion,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected 
in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken 
from  me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  ail  inordinate  afiections 
in  me,  that  1  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of 
my  departed  wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her 
whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whose  death  I  am 
now  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &c 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 


FL.  LACK.  [rLENTIBUS  LACRTMIS.] 

March  38(A,  in  the  morning. 

O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  1  made  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  into  the  ioy  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 

me. 
Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 
lence. 


March  OSth,  1754. 

Almigh^  God,  youchsafe  to  sanctify  mito  me 
the  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce 
true  repentance,  so  that  I  may  uve  to  please  Thee ; 
and  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like 
her  whom  Thou  haat  taken  from  me,  grant  me 


eternal  happmess  in  thy  presence,  through  Jetui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1755. 


ON   THE    8TUDT    OF   FHILOSOFHT,  AS  AN   UfSmU* 
MENT   OF  LIVING. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necesnties  of  all  thy  crea«> 
tures,  bless  my  studies  and  endeavours ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  me 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  r«uiy  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  others  ;  Int  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  asaist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Transcribed  June  S6th,  1768. 


1766. 


January  U/,  afttmoon. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of'^my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  tne  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
ana  all  the^ays  which  Thou  shalt  add  to  my  Ine^ 
by  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience; 
that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  laal 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  J( 
Chhst's  sake.    Amen. 


HILL   BOOTHBT'S   DEATH. 

Jan.  17M. 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  ana  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothbj, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  1  may  improve  the  opportumty  of 
instruction  which  liiou  hast  afibrded  me,  by  the 
knowlcNdgc  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her 
death  ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  mj 
present  state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the 
duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  tliat  Uving 
in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  commend,  &c  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  26th,  1768. 


WHEN  MT   ETE  WAS  RESTORED  TO  ITS  USE. 

February  15fA,  ITiO. 

Almiffhty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  mf 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remember  that 
whatever  I  possess  is  thy  gifl,  and  by  its  reooTeiy, 
to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  ami,  O  Lord,  take  not  tvf 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but  grant  that  I  mi^  use 


U  God,  who  denrut  not  llie  death  of  ■  sinner, 
look  dowa  irith  merer  upon  me,  now  4ving  to 
Mil  upon  thse.  I>e(  IhjHd^  Sparil  so  puiify  my 
•ffisettDDi,  tnd  eialt  mj  dearei,  thai  mj  pnyci 
■aj;  be  acceptable  in  (by  aighl,  tfaiou^  Jcnia 
Chliat.    Anwn. 


Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whaao 
jodgment*  lerminala  in  mere;,  |;T*n(,  I  be.<wpch 
Thse,  that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  wliom 
Tbou  baat  taken  (mm  me,  maj  not  load  my  mul 
with  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  mny  eicite  in  ii>. 
true  repentance  of  my  eina  and  negUgenceg  ;  nml, 
by  the  eo-opcr»Iion  of  thyai»ce,  may  jwodui-.'  in 
me  a  new  Jilc,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Qruit  thut  the 
ku  of  nty  wile  may  teach  me  the  true  uie  ol'  rlir 
bleasmgi  which  are  yet  left  me;  and  that,  hon- 
orer  bereft  of  worldly  comforts,  I  may  find  p>iir<' 
and  refusB  in  thy  aerrice,  through  Jsaua  Cliijpt 
oarLonT    Amen. 


1757. 

Almighty  Qod,  who  hast  brought  me  to  I)ie 
baginnipg  of  another  year,  and  by  prolongir  g  m) 
lile  iaviteat  to  repentance,  for^ve  me  that  I  Imv 
nuBpenC the  time  pait;  enable  me,  from  thi?  in- 
■taut,  lo  amend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy 
word  j  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  mny  rrj 
pais  through  thinn  temporal,  as  not  finally  Iiili»;i 
the  things  eleroaT  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  I'oi 
the  sake  of  Jeaoa  ChtisL    Amen. 


AND  H&DITATIONa 

pfobation,  vonchaale  me  Mcfa  Miiituice  of  tkf 
Holy  Scirit,  that  the  continuance  of  my  life  may 
not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ;  but  that! 
may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  yeara  passed  m 
Defect  of  the  duties  which  Tbou  hast  set  Ifefore 
me,  in  Tain  thoughts,  in  sloth  and  in  folly,  that  I 
may  apply  my  h^rt  lo  true  wisdom,  by  iliii«oee 
redeem  the  tune  lost,  and  by  repentance  Mitain 
pudoD,  for  the  aake  if  Jaaua  ChiisL    Amen. 


1768. 

EaiTiK  DiT. 

Martk»A. 
Almighty  and  meet  merciful  Father,  who  baat 
created  me  to  love  and  to  aerrs  Tbee,  enable  ma 
BO  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  which  the 
death  of  Jesus  Chnet  is  commemorated,  that  I 
may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life  in  Ihy  faith  and 
fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  myfraillies  and  rn^i^ 
mities,  strengthen  and  support  me  ;  grant  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now 
continue  sleadbst  in  obedience,  that,  after  loM 
habits  of  negligence  and  sin,  I  may,  at  last,  wm£ 
out  my  salvation  n-ith  diligence  and  consUncy; 
purify  my  thoughts  from  pollutions,  and  fii  my 
aflections  on  ttungs  etemoL  Much  of  my  lime 
past  has  been  lost  m  sloth ;  let  not  what  mnaini^ 
O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  Tain  ;  but  let  me  from 
this  time,  lead  a  belter  lite,  and  serve  thee  irilb  a 
nuiet   mmd,   throuf^  Jeans  Christ  our  '  — ' 


r  Lord. 


EoBTEa  Etc 
Alnughty  Ood,  heaTonlj  Father,  who  desire 
not  th-  ^ -"-    '      ■        '    •  ' 


imaginati 
in.    Grant 


m  me,  depnTod  with  vain 

angled  in  long  habits  of  v 
grace,  without  which  I  can  neither  inJ  nor  >li 
what  is  acceptable  to  Thee.  Pardon  my  mtis 
nmoTS  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  ot><> 
dience  ;  enable  me  lo  shake  olf  sloth,  and  to  rf 
deem  the  lime  mispent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  i 
diUgent  npplicalion  of  the  days  yet  remaining,  u 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  ahalt  allot  me 
O  Ood,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  r» 
pent  and  amend  my  life  ;  grant  me  contrition 
grant  me  resolution  for  the  soke  of  Jesus  Christ 
(o  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admissiori,  o 
the  benefits  of  whose  death!  implore  porticipn 
tion.  For  his  aake  have  mercy  on  me,  OGud 
fw  lus  sake,  O  Q«d,  pardon  and  recdve  mv 


Braridenc 


Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  life  and 
takest  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shall  prohof 
my  continuance  on  earth,  I  may  Uve  wilh  a  doe 
sense  of  thy  mercy  and  fbrbearancc,  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whom  thy  hand  has  se^ 
rated  from  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the  shortDea 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  all  diligencslo 
obtain  eternal  happineas  in  (by  presence.  O  God, 
enable  nM  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  heedfuUy 
and  constantly  to  thy  word  and  woraliip.  What- 
ever was  good  in  tlie  example  of  mydepartrd 
infe,  teach  me  to  Ibllow  ;  and  whalever  was 
amias  give  me  grace  lo  shun,  that  my  ■fflw*ti«*i 
may  bo  sanclifiM,  and  that,  rememheiing  how 
much  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I 
may  every  day  purify  my  mind,  and  amend  my 
life,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spint,  till  at 
last  I  shall  be  accepted  by  ThsB,  for  Jeoua  Christ's 
sake.    Amen. 


SipL  !>,  MtrtprJmtmalmtmt. 
AhnigbtT  and  moat  meniful  Father,  who  yet 
iparest  and  yet  supportest  me,  who  supporteal  ma 
n  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sina,  ami 
last  now  granted  to  me  to  begin  another  year, 
tnable  me  to  improve  the  lime  which  is  yet  bdiini 
ne,  to  thy  gloir  and  my  own  salvation,  tmprcas 
upon  my  soul  such  repenlance  of  Ihe  days 
mispent  m  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may  hence- 
forward diligently  attend  to  the  business  of  rn 
-— ^~n  in  this  ivorld,  and  lo  all  the  duliea  whiA 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONa 


the  puns  oi  plouures  of  the  preaent  slate,  I  mo, 
never  be  tempted  to  rorgetfulneM  of  Thee.  Li 
m;  Ufe  be  useful,  and  my  death  be  hii|^y ;  let  m 
live  iccording  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  -ran 
fidence  in  thy  mercy,  lor  the  aake  of  Jeaiu  Chrit 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

Tbtfl  year  I  hope  lo  learn  diligence. 


Almight]'  God,  meniful  Father,  ia  whose  han<l 
are  life  and  deatK,  sanctity  unto  me  the  soitot 
which  I  now  feel.  Forijive  me  whatever  I  hai 
done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  1 1  mi 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  [cmeDjbc 
her  good  precepts  and  good  eiample,  ajid  to  ri- 
fonn  myhfe  according  to  thy  holy  word,  thai  1 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  ni 
Bonowful,  O  Lord  ;  lei  not  my  sorrow  be  witlioi 
frutL  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resolutions,  an 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  ehsll  die  like  m 
mother  I  may  be  received  lo  everlasting  life. 

I  commend,  U  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lan-fu  , 
into  thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  molhrr, 
beseeching  T bee  lo  grant  ber  whatever  is  mo^' 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  nreaenl  slate. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holj  SfUiit,  and  faav 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Ainr  n. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  thai  am  tim 
about  to  return  b>  the  common  comforts  am 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderalion  in  all  rii 
joyments,  such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  an< 
such  j>urilj  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  changi)* 


bU  I  aball  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  i^  etemaJ 

1  relamed  thanks  (or  my  mother^  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  (or  ne^ecting  iL 
1  retomed  thanks  for  the  aU(»iation  of  mj 

The  dreun  of  taj  brother  I  tball  remember. 


JforMM,  [;w, 

Almighty  God,    heavenly    father,    who    tiast 
grsciouely  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and   by 

make,  calli«l  me  to  a  change  of  inward  aflectinns, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  thai  this  cul  I 
muy  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  IkTri 
amMB  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  \i\\t- 


whtch  I  am  now  beeinnirig  may  proceed  accord- 
ing (o  thy  laws,  and  end  m  the  enioymenl  of  thy 
favour.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peso, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  homble  confidetice, 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presence  m  etamai 
happiness. 

And,  OLord,  so  farasitmay  belawfiil  forme, 
t  commend  to  th;;  Fatherly  goodness,  my  Hither, 
ray  brother,  ray  wife,  my  moUier.  lb«»eecbThee 
Is  look  merafiilly  upon  them,  and  grant  them 


677 
promote  thdr  present  and 


sake,  to  whom,  with  The 
three  persons  and  one  Oc  _ 
gloiy,  world  without  end.     /imen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
change  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  giMt 
change  thiongh  which  my  wife  has  passed. 


1760. 
Resolved,  D[»]  j[uninli]. 
To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 
To  applj  to  study. 
To  reclaim  imaginations. 
To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tettp'a  eoffin. 

To  study  religion. 

To  go  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  W  to  b«  dsBf 

J  early  as  I  can. 

Send  for  books  for  Hiat  of  War. 

Put  books  in  order. 

Scheme  of  life. 
O  Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  but 
intinued  my  life  to  another  jreer,  grant  that  I 
ay  spend  toe  time  which  thou  shalt  y(' 

.-  Budi  obedience  to  thy  word   a 

finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  lif 


l^^,"tl^ 
:.  Grant  that 
ns  before  th« 
id  that,  whiln 


nes  M  age  fait  upon  i 
my  strength  yet  remains,  I  may  u 

and  my  own  salvation,  by  the  a ___    __ 

Eloly  Spirit,  for  Jesus  Cmist'i  sake.    Amen. 


1761. 

EasTCK  Eve. 
lince  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  k 
life  so  dissipated  and  uaetess,  and  my  tarnn 
and  perplexities  have  so  much  increased,  that! 
am  under  great  depression  and  disconru^ 
ment ;  yet  1  purpose  to  present  myself  before 
God  to-monow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  wiH 


have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  t3I  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.     Yet,  hopina  ia 
Qod,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 
O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
My  purpose  is. 
To  avoid  idleness. 

'egulste  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  cboie*  of 

To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  tt* 

day  following. 
To  keep  a  journal 
To  worship  God  more  dihgently. 
To  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 
'"-  ""udy  the  Scriptures. 

&d  a  certain  portion  every  week. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDJTATIONa 


EAiria  Etc. 

Ahsighljind  moat  lOCTCilulFalher,  look  d<iHi 
npon  my  auaerj  witli  phy  :  strenpbHi  me  iliai  1 
may  oTercome  iii  sinful  hibiu ;  gruit  thai  1  uia} 
with  effncluaJ  Tuth,  comiDemorale  Ihe  detil.  o 
thy  KOI  JesuE  Christ,  n  liut  all  conupt  d<  fliii.') 
mk*  be  eitbizuished,  aad  all  vain  thoughts  iiim 
be  diflpellflfi  Elnli^ten  me  witb  tnie  knowLL^df^i; 
animate  me  with  reaaoDible  hope,  comTocl  iik 
nith  a  juil  sense  of  thy  lave,  and  assiat  me  ti: 
the  perTomianc?  of  ail  holy  puipoaes,  thai  afic] 
the  ans,  errors,  and  misencs  of  thu  world,  1  inD> 
obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  Jesus  Christ''! 
nke.     To  whom,  &c     Amen. 

I  hope  to  atlead  on  Ood  in  hia  ordiiHUicca  lu- 

O  God,  lei  in.: 


Qod  grant  thai  I  may  from  this  day, 
Return  to  my  studiea. 
Labour  dihgenlly. 

live  tempcntely. 
Read  the  Bible. 
Goto  church. 


O  Ood,  giver  and  preserYer  of  *U  life,  by 
*rhoM  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whoae  pr<>- 
ridence  I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  ivilh 

bfNm  created  to  be  hna%  dealrayed  ;  that  I  nmv 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wiekednesi  (o  wii-ljiif- 
neas  ;  init  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sina,  aiiJ  sn 
order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  be  cath.d 
bance  like  the  wife  whom  Thou  haet  taken  from 
tne,  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  in  thy  bvour,  and  \i>: 
received  into  ttune  everlasting  kingdom,  tfarcni^h 
the  merits  and  mediation  of^Jeaua  Christ  Ihine 
only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


1764. 

Almi^Iyand  moat  meidfiil  Father,  who  by  tliv 
Son  Jesus  Christ  haal  redeemed  ua  from  bui  oii^ 
deatt^  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his  pas- 
aioD  may  quicken  my  repentance,,  increase  my 
hope,  and  Btrengthen  myfaiih  ;  thai  I  may  In- 
ment  and  forsake  my  sins  ;  and  lor  the  time  vhidi 
Thou  shall  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idlciiiss, 
■nd  nealect  of  thy  word  and  wnrship.  Grant  iiii' 
drength  to  be  dihgent  in  the  lawful  employoti'LiTn 
which  ahall  be  eel  before  me  ;  grant  me  putiit 
of  thouriita,  wards,  and  actions.  Grant  iw  lii 
love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to  frequent  tliv  » m- 
ship  with  pure  aflection.  Deliver  and  preeervf  ni<- 
from  vain  leirors,  and  grant  that  by  the  grair'  „( 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this 


DT  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Locd. 


Mr  indolence,  since  my  last  tecepdon  of  the 
;^crament,has  sunk  into  grosaer  duimshneaa, 
snd  my  dissipsuon  spn«d  into  wiMer  neati- 
gence.  My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with 
fiensualityi  an  J,eiiiept  that  from  the  brnnning 
(iT  thia  year  I  have  in  some  measure  forborne 
iricesa  of  strong  drink,  my  sppelites  hare  pr*- 
ilominated  over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  atrange 
nblivion  has  overs[Head  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  has  became  of  the  last  year ;  and  pe> 
cwive  thai  incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over 
ine  withoul  leaving  an^  impiesaioo. 

Thia  i>  not  the  hfe  lo  which  heaven  is  promised. 
I  poipose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor- 


April  !lsL    I  read  the  whole  goapel  of  SL  JiJa. 

Then  aat  up  till  the  SSd. 
My  puipose  ia  from  thia  time, 
Tu  reject  or  expel   lenauai   ia»gf*,  and  idb 

thouBbls. 
Tn  provide  some  tuefb]  amnsaaent  for  loam 

I'd  study  a  proper  portian  of  ererj  daj. 

'1'..  worship  Goo  diligently. 

Ti>  read  the  Scripturea. 

To  lei  no  week  paaa  without  reading  sonn  put 

To  wnte  down  my  obaervationa. 

1  viU   renew  my  resoluCioDa  made  at  Telly's 

death. 
I  perceive  an  inaenaibiHty  and  faeavinest  upon  me. 

I  am  leas  than  commonly  oppimsed  with  tha 
sense  of  sin,  and  leas  affeclM  wilh  the  diama 
if  idleness.  Yet  I  wUl  not  despair.  I  wiO 
pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and  will  endaToor 

II  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by  commcma- 


EasTu  Dai. 

■April  33,  I7M 
Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  lbr»- 
£oing  meditation,  and  the  tallowing  prayer;  I 
tried  lo  compose  myself^  but  slept  unquistly.  I 
rcme,  look  tea,  and  prayed  for  molulioo  and 
Tiersevcrance.  Thought  on  Tetty,  dear  poor 
Petty,  with  my  eyeafulL 
]  went  lo  church  ;  came  in  at  the  Grat  of  the 
I'salms,  and  endeavoured  to  alleod  the  aetrice, 
which  1  went  thiough  without  pertorbatiDa. 
AiW  sermon,!  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer 
by  herself;  and  my  father  mother,  bnilbd, 
and  Balhunt,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once,  n 
lor  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 
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i  t)ien  prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance  to 
amend  my  lite.  I  received  soon,  the  communi- 
cants were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resohitions.  I  re- 
solved, in  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a 
shilling ;  and,  seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  Sacra- 
ment in  a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand.  I 
prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  home.     Dined  with   Miss  W. 

went  to  prayers  at  church ;  went  to  . 

spent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet    Came  home  and  prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


Easter  Day. 

Jigamst  loo»e  Thoughts  and  Idlenesi. 

Jipril  33d,  1764,  at  Z  morning. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  topurify  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  faculties  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me.  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  fix>m  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee ;  Siat  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  from  this  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  IdfA,  1764,  about  6  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
I  have  concluded  fifly-five  years. 

I  have  outlived  many  uiends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  my  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  I  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it    I  am  dejected,  but  not  hopeless. 

0  God,  for  Jesus  Chnst's  sake,  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  he  loosed  from  the 
chain  of  my  sins, 

1  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving ; 
having  from  the  earhest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  Uod,  mnt  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resomtionB,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

Hoe  limina  vita.  Stat. 

I  resolve. 
To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original 
languages.    Six  tiundred  and  forty  verses  every 
Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  yearl 


To  read  good  books ;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passages  for  recollection. 

To  rise  early  ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  I  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  bcth  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.    To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  J  prayed  on  my  birthday,  by  accom- 
modating me  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  pat- 
ting year  for  day,    Thu  I  did  this  day. 


September  IS(A,  1764. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  tiio 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  ray 
wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  au 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  mj 
life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  emctind 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ'e 
sake.    Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room 


1765. 


EIaster  Day. 

Jipril  Ithy  about  3  in  the  morning, 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemore 
tion  of  my  Saviour^s  death,  to  regulate  my  hSh 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  hae 
left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
me. 

Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what 
may  please  Thee ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  arc, 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eicht  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singlj. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  thou^  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  early^  it  will  be  nuich  earlier 
than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will 
gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  duties. 
I  hope  to  rise  yet  earUer. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  npon 
me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wicked- 
ness and  uve.  Forgive  the  days  and  years  which 
I  have  passed  in  foffy,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  me 
with  such  sorrow  for  the  time  mispent,  that  I  mej 
amend  my   life  according  to  thy  holy  word ; 


PRAYER3  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


Mraigthen  me  tgunst  habituiJ  id 

Ma  me  to  diract  my  thouzhti  lo  t     , 

of  ererj duly  i  that  wlule  I  livo  Iraav  »*3-ii>Tli' 


le  me  to  diract  my  thouzhti  lo  the  perionnai 
_.  orery  doty  ;  that  wlule  I  livo  Iraav  »*5-i  i>  Tli-'c 
in  the  sUte  to  which  Tbou  shill  call  up,  dixJ  st 


hit  by  1  holy  and  happy  d»th  be  delivcrfil  from 
the  ■Imegles  and  ioftows  of  this  life,  and  obtain 
eternal  happineci  by  thy  mercy,  for  tha  «ake  ' 
Jewu  Chnal  our  Lord.    Amen.  ■ 

O  Qod,  hate  men^  OD  me. 


At  church  I  purpoM, 

Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  prty  the  occai 
prayer,  and  read  tqt  resoludona. 

To  pray  for  Tettj  and  the  icbL 

The  like  alUr  communion. 

At  interrals  to  uee  the  CollecU  of  Fourth  after 
Trinitj',  and  Fiiat  and  Fourth  after  Epiphany, 
and  to  meditate. 

Thia  was  done,  ta  I  purposed,  but  Wiih  »imp 
diatraclion.  I  camein  atthcPBalms,  and  loiild 
Dot  well  h»r.  I  renewed  my  resolutioii«  nt  the 
•Itir.  God  perfect  them!  Then  1  canu' home. 
I  prayed,  and  have  hope  ;  gnat,  O  Loid,  for 
Um  sake  of  Jeaui  Chiut,  lEnt  my  hope  may 

I  invited  home  with  me  tlie  man  whose  pioui  be- 
haviour 1  had  for  BGveral  yeari  observed  on  tliia 
day,  and  found  him  a  kind  of  Methoctigt,  full 
of  tcito,  but  ill-inatnicled.  I  talked  to  him 
with  temper,  and  ofleiod  him  twice  wine,  which 
be  refused.  I  suHcred  him  to  go  willioii 
dinuef  which  I  had  purposed  to  give  hir 
thou^it  this  day  that  there  wai  sotritlhing 
irresnlar  and  particular  in  hiilook  and^eaf 
but  having  intended  to  invite  him  to  acqi:_  .. 
anca,  and  having  a  fit  opportuni^  by  tiniiing 
him  near  my  own  aeat  after  I  had  miieed  ' 
1  did  what  lat  tint  designed,  and  am  not  ^ 
hive  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me  not 
be  prejudiced  hereafter  against  the  app^anincc 
-'    '-     '  rsons,  who,  with  indeter- 


varsstion,  perhaps  are  doing  all  tbi;  can. 
At  ntgfat  i  used  the  occaaiooal  prayer,  with  pro- 
per C<illecta. 


Almighty  Ood,  Ibe  givei  of  wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resotutiona  ire  vein,  without  whoE'c 
UesBDE  study  is  inefTectuaJ,  enable  me,  if  it  be 
thy  wil^  to  attain  such  knowledge  as  may  <]Li[ihrv 
me  to  dued  the  doubtful,  and  inetruct  the  13  nn- 
rant,  to  prevent  wrones,  and  terminate  tonlcn- 
tioni ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knijwli'<lui' 
wtudi  1  shall  attain,  lo  thy  dory  and  my  o;ia 
eatvatian,  fbi  Jesus  Christ's  sue.    Amen. 


Almighty  Ood,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  windom, 
enbghten  my  understanding  with  knowJiHcc  uf 
righlj  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  Ihnl  no 
deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  eumijit 
me :  that  I  may  slwaya  endeavour  to  do  gi>iMi, 
and  to  hinder  eviL  Amidst  all  the  hopes  snd 
fean  of  thii  world,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 


IB ;  but  rrant  that  my  thonofata  may  ba  Stri  n 

'bee,  and  that  1  mav  fiaally  atlkin  ereriasuif 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  lakb    AmeiL 


1766. 
Jm.  Itl,  aftfr  9  m  0^t  qwrwntf . 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  again 
ipear  m  thy  presence  the  wretched  imspcnder 
-.'another  year,  which  thjr  metcy  has  allowed  me. 
O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  mto  total  depravity,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the 
captivity  of  ain.     Impart  to  me  good  resolulioo^ 
and  give  me  strength  and  pencverance  lo  per- 
form them.    Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  1  may  redeem  the  time  losL  and 
that  by  temperance  and  diligence,  by  si 


Ajmighty  and  most  metcifiil  Father,  who  bait 

sciously  supplied  me  with  new  conveniences 

r  Bludy,  grant  Uisl  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy 

glory.    Forgive  me  the  time  mispetit,  rdievemy 

per^dexities,  strengthen  my  resolution,  and  enable 

^"    '  J  do  my  duty  with  vigour  and  constancy : 

vhen  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  pains  and 

pleasures  of  this  hfe  shall  have  an  end,  receive 

me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  iSZtn* 

Christ  oar  Lord.    AJnen. 

Transcribed,  June  Sfith,  —69, 


Almi^ity  and  most  merdliil  Father,  who  bait 

nted  me  lo  prolimg  my  life  to  another  year,  ]aA 
a  upon  me  with  pity.  Let  not  my  manifold 
ins  and  negligences  avert  fitim  me  thy  blheriy 
•gard.  Enlighten  imi  mind  thai  I  may  know  my 
uty ;  that  I  may  perform  it,  strengthen  my  resi>- 


duty;  ,  ,    ^  ___..,, _._,.__. 

lution.  Let  not  another  year  be  lost  in  vamdehbe- 
"'  ma  ;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short  hfe  of 
I,  s  great  part  is  already  passed  in  sinfiilneu 

sloth.  Debver  me,  gracious  Lord,  from  ihs 
bondage  of  evil  customs,  and  take  not  frwa  me 
[by  Holy  Spirit :  but  enable  me  so  to  spoid  my 
remaining  days,  that,  by  performing  thv  wiil,  I 
may  nromote  th^  gtoiy  ;  and  grant  that  'after  (be 
troubles  and  disappointments  of  this  mortal  stale, 
I  may  obtain  everiasting  happiness  for  the  sake  d 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Added, 
The  Fourteenth  S.  after  Tr. 
The  Morning  Collect 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 

To  keep  &  joumal.    To  begin  this  d>j. 
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BDd  four  hours  ereiy  day  in  study,  and  as 

ii  more  as  I  can. 

id  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 

y  Sunday. 

e  at  eight 

\,  — 66.  Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 

led  from  Streatham,  Oct.  Ist,  — 66,  having 

I  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 


Jan.  U/,  Imamane  »erip»i. 
ighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
re  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suffered  me 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
rhee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
IS,  or  squandered  in  unprontable  employ- 
Liet  not  sin  prevaU  on  the  remuning  part  of 
d  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as 
lay  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
itribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy, 
me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
nperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
moderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
ze  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that,  after 
ubics  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain  everiasting 
ess,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


JiuguBt^,  1767. 

been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
udy  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
inatches. 

for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers, 
incnce  is  not  easily  practised  in  anotner*s 
e ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 
xtremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
this  day  more  ease  than  I  eznected.  D.  gr. 
taps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 

had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane, 
lortness  of  the  tune  which  the  conunon 
r  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  veiy  fre- 
itly  upon  my  mind.    God  grant  that  it  may 
tme. 


JiuguMt  nth,  1767. 

that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 
i  to  end  the  6th  to-night    I  have  given 

. a  guinea. 

itinencc  from  wine  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
Icn  and  ereat  relief,  and  had  freedom  of 
d  restoroa  to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 
bis  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
ns  of  obtaining  it 

low  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
y  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory 
ler  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 
}od,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 

i.  n.  p.  Jr. 

I  commmiicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her. 
u  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
iposed.  I  commended  my  friends  and 
ty.  Lucy  and  I  were  much  aifocted.  Kitty 
ithink  going  to  heaven. 
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O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en* 
rovroents,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  sbalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  blessing  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  quietness  of  mind. 
Uiat  I  mav  so  serve  Thee  in  this  short  and  fraU 
life,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  everiasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  &om  me ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  but  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  GodL  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase— 

O  God — pardon  and  peace— 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  necessitice 

Our  Father — 


Sundojf,  Oct,  18th,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct  1 7th,  at  about  ten  in  the  mommg. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
parted  from  us  since.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifly- 
ei^t  years  old. 

I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  would,  if 
she  was  wilUng,  say  a  short  praver  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  IxmI,  with 
great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words  ; 

Almighty  and  most  merdfol  Father,  whose 
loving  kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold,  visit, 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this 
short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everiasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c 


I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part 
the  greatest  pain  Jbat  she  bad  ever  telt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  snould  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of^tendemess,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 
Bbdtimb. 


Lent% 


Almijiity  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  mysdf  to  help  myself ;  keep  me  both  out^ 
wandy  in  my  body,  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  prayer  may  be  said  before  or  after  the  eo* 

tnnee  mto  bed,  as  a  preparatift  for  eUapw 
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When  I  tranicribed  thia  Prayer,  it  waa  my  par- 
pose  to  have  made  this  book  *  a  collection. 


Study  or  Tongues. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  knowledge,  enable 
me  so  to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  that  I  may 
promote  Uiy  glory  and  my  own  saJvation. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  onto 
Thee  ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me 
the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
sinful  pride ;  t  tke  not  thy  Holy  Smrit  from  me, 
but  give  mo  a  pure  heart  and  numble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Chfist  Amen. 
Of  Uia  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when 

it  was  written  :  but  I  think  it  was  in  Gk)ugh- 

square,  aller  the  Dictionary  was  ended.    I  did 

not  study  what  I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  26, 1768. 


Tawnmallingt  in  Kent, 
Sept.  19IA,  17(M,  a*,  night 

I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life. 
How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to 
terrify  mysdr  with  thmking.  This  day  has 
been  past  in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  dis- 
tracted at  churdi  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
'  my  distress  has  had  very  Utile  intermission.  I 
have  found  myself  somewhat  reheved  by  read- 
ing, which  I  therefore  intend  to  practice  when  I 
am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history 
of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  de- 
Uberate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too 
much  disturb  me. 

1  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c 


Almighty  and  most  merciftil  Father,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  distraction, 
calm  my  inquietude,  and  rehevo  my  terrors  ;  that 
if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  me  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and 
confidence.  Grant  this,  QLord,  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Hohr  Spirit,  bff  pardon  and  bless  me, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1769. 


January  \»t. 

I  am  now  about  to  beein  another  year ;  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  woiud  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness, perhaps  Tiot  prudent  too  soUcitously  to 
recollect  God  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  sufienngs 
to  my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  ffreat  rehef. 
will  by  degrees  heal  and  restore  bom  my  mind 
and  body ;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year 
of  my  life  shall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in 
holiness  and  tranquiUity. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  resolutions ; 
I  purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  mom- 

*  A  parchment-book,  conuUnine  luch  of  these  Prayers 
a«  are  marked  inuucribed,  ^ 


mg,  ateigfat,aiidbydegrMfit«r;  c%|iftb«af 
the  latest  hour  to  which  bedtime  can  be  pro- 
perly extended ;  and  six  the  earliest  that  the 
present  system  of  Life  requires. 


Almighty  and  most  mercifal  Tatber,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  b^rome  less  desirous  of  sinful 
pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. 
As  age  comes  upon  me,  let  my  mind  be  more 
withdirawn  from  vanity  and  folly,  more  enlight- 
ened with  the  knowled^  of  thy  will,  and  more 
invigorated  with  resolution  to  obey  it.  O  Lord, 
calm  my  thougbts^  direct  my  desires,  and  fortify 
my  purposes.  If  it  shall  please  Thee,  give  quiet 
to  ray  latter  days,  and  so  support  me  with  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  nvour,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  begiiming  of  this 
year,  &C. 

Beptember  18(A,  1760. 

This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  un- 
dooe,  the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all 
endeavours  to  think  improper.  I  hope  to  sor^ 
vey  my  life  with  more  tranquillity,  in  some  part 
of  the- time  which  God  shall  grant  me. 

The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow 
progress  of  recovery.  My  days  are  easier,  but 
the  perturbation  ot  my  nights  is  very  distress* 
fuL  I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet  I  have  grown 
fat  too  fast  My  lun^  seem  encumbered,  and 
my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any 
unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accde- 
rated.  I  seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  last  winter.  But 
though  I  feel  all  those  decays  of  body,  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  thegrave.  MHiat  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  7 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  ap- 
pear in  thy  presence,  laden  with  the  ems,  and  ao 
countable  for  the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  me.  Most 
merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Thee,  com- 
pose my  mino,  and  reheve  my  diseases ;  enable 
me  to^rform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to 
serve  Thee,  as  that,  when  my  hour  of  departuro 
from  this  painful  life  shall  be  delayed  no  longer.  I 
may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  tlN 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora.    Ajnen. 


O  Loid,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of 
man  are  vam,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperanos 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  0 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesuat  Christ  oar  Savioun 
AmeiL 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  flee 


Stpttmber  ISlJk,  1700. 
Yesterday,  havmg  risen  fiopi  a  diaturbed  and 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  moch  at  rest  tbs 
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day.  I  prayed  with  the  collect  "  to  the 
ing,**  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning. 
it  1  composed  my  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
on.  Reviewing  tnem,  I  found  them  both 
'  conceived  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
»rrected  the  prayer  tnis  morning.  I  am 
at  I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prao- 
[  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance,  and 
ite  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  I  used 
yer  again  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begin, 
permission  of  Srod,  my  sixty-first  year. 


November  Sthf  1769. 

dty  God,  merciful  Father,  whose  provi- 
jver  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  perturba- 
my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
cans  which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief,  and 
ise  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts, 
my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
s ;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
»loyed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
me  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
tic  before  Thee  ;  and  such  remembrance 
lercy  aa  may  produce  honest  industry, 
'  confidence.  And,  O  Lord,  whether 
dainest  my  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
it  I  may  attain  everlasting  life,  for  the 
Fesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen, 
und  January  llth,  1772;  and  believe  it 
I  when  I  began  to  live  on  milk.  I  grew 
with  forbearance  of  solid  food. 


1770. 


January  1«<,  primA  mane. 

hty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
1  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
•m  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
t  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee,  the  diseases 
ody,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my 
Dispel  my  terrors ;  and  grant,  that  the 
ch  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 
profitably  away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce 
less  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
3rm  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my 
-eatures,  the  work  which  Thou  shalt  yet 
me  ;  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
>lution,  I  may,  Iff  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
tel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my 
altcd,  and  my  TaiUi  strengthened ;  that, 
e  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may 
a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
I  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lor£    Amen 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left, 
but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  make 
us  instnunental  to  the  happiness  of  eaoi  other. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years. 


Wednesday,  March  TSthf  1770. 

the  day  on  which,  in  1752, 1  was  deprived 
or  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  off  the  prac- 
tf  thinking  on  her  with  some  particular 
inations,  1  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
3  less  frequently ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
in  which  we  hved  together,  my  grief  for 
eparture  is  not  abat^ ;  and  I  have  less 
lire  in  any  good  that  befalls  me,  because 
oes  not  partake  it.  On  many  occasions, 
ik  what  she  would  have  said  or  done, 
Q  I  saw  the  sea  at  Brighthelmstone,  I 
)d  for  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.    But 


JiprU  Htk,  mo. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afflicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  equal,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshme  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  tlie  heat  of  a  strong 
fire  suspends  it  In  the  night  it  is  so  trouble- 
some, as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  I  Ue 
wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  very  great  fire  near 
my  oed ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent 
posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
by  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  the  parts  affected  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium  ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
have  nearly  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  the  opium. 

Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  had 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tea,  after  some 
deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not 
press  it  I  came  home  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  carry  my  rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myseUl  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  late,  I  tliink  at  the  Creed.  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.  I  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  fone;  and,  if 
either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  wnich  the  pain 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  me 
much :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhapsj  in 
a  much  higher  de^ee,  with  want  oi  food,  fire, 
and  covenng,  which  I  find  thus  grievous,  with 
all  the  succours  that  riches  and  Kindness  can 
buy  and  give. 

On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  There  was  a  dinner  an  d  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer  ^  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  fire  m  my  chainber,  at  eight  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


EIaster  Day. 

JSprU  I5th,  1770,  in  them^ndng* 

Almi^ty  and  everlasting  GK)d,  who  hast  pre- 
served me  by  thy  fatherly  care,  throuf^  all  tho 
years  of  my  past  life^  and  now  permittaBt  ma 


•■«fe' 
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again  to  commemorate  the  saflerings  and  merits  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  errant  rae  so  to 
partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the  disquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  Ufe  regu- 
lated by  thy  will.  Make  me  truly  thankful  for  that 
portion  of  health  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and 
enable  me  to  use  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and 
my  own  salvation.  Take  not  from  rac,  O  Lord, 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  extinguish  in  my  mind  ail 
sinful  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolve  to  do 
that  which  is  right ;  and  let  me  by  thy  help,  keep 
my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at 
last  know  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  state 
of  life  Thou  shalt  'appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a 
happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal  heppiness  in  thy 
presence  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  200  in  the  New,  every  week. 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New 
in  Greek. 

This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septoagint,  but  read 
only  230  verses,  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  Blaster 
Day,  changing  the  future  tense  to  the  past 


EiASTER  Dat. 

1  in  the  afternoon. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 
pain. 

I  was  very  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer, 
I  think,  before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I 
was  composed  during  the  service.  I  went  to 
the  table  to  hear  the  prefatory  part  of  the  office, 
then  returned  to  my  pew,  and  tried  to  settle 
some  resolutions. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  plan  lor  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  myself  such  a  fervent  desire  of 
pleasing  God,  as  should  suppress  all  other 
passions. 

I  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extemporary  prayers ;  recommendea 
my  friends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  I  stayed  till  most  had  communicated, 
and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  settle  my  mind ; 
prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome  thoughts  ; 
resolved  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  them  : 

and,  I  think,  had thrown  into  my  mind 

at  the  general  confession.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  table  the  particular  series  of  my  thoughts 
I  cannot  recollect. 

When  I  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  accom- 
modating the  General  Thanksgiving ;  and 
used  this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects,  after 
receiving.     I  nope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tranquil- 
lity 7     Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  efiectually, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  tnenL 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 

the  two  Momins  Lessons  in  GrSek.    At  night 

read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of 

pm  Saviour. 


June  l»tf  1770. 

Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced 
of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and 
frequency  of  experiment  This  opinion  of  our 
own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  tliat  we  always 
despise  him  who  sufiers  his  general  and  settled 
purpose  to  be  overpow^erea  by  an  occasional 
desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  frequent  failures 
have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  resolutions ; 
and  they  who  are  becoming  cunning,  do  not 
tell  them.  Those  who  do  not  make  them  are 
very  few,  but  of  their  efiect  little  is  perceived  ; 
for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  oi 
life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  be  is  restrained 
from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  hves  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  of 
Mrs.  Harriet's,  nor  a  regular  man  except  Mr. 

,  whoso  exactness  I  know  only  by  his 

own  report,  and  Psalmanazar,  whose  life  was, 
I  think,  uniform. 
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EIxsTBR  Day. 


Marek  Sift 


Almighty  and  most  noerdfol  Father,  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  once  more  in  thy  presence, 
the  redemption  of  the  worid  by  our  Lord  ana 
Saviour  tiw  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Grant,  O  most 
merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of  his  sufierings 
may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith,  grant 
me  repentance.  Illuminate  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 
these  purposes  to  good  efiect  Let  me  so  dispose 
my  time,  that  I  may  disahaige  the  duties  to  wnich 
Tnou  shalt  vouchsafe  to  call  me ;  and  let  that  de- 
gree of  health,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me, 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my 
understanding,  compose  my  perturbations,  recall 
my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts;  that 
having  lived  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may  when  thy  call  shall 
summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  mercy  from 
Thee  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


Ut  Sunday  after  Eaeter. 

have  been  reeevaring  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly :  but  the  last  week  has  pro- 
ducea  little  good,  uneasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  lie  long  in  the  monung.  But  when  I 
wake  in  the  night,  the  release  which  still  con- 
Ibnes  from  the  fpamis  m  my  throat,  gives  me 
gnatoomlbrt 


8epL  IBth,  1771,  9  at  nigU 

I  am  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.  For  the 
last  year  I  have  been  dowly  recovering  both 
from  the  violence  of  my  last  illness,  and,  I 
think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  life.  My 
breatn  is  less  obstructed,  and  I  am  more  capa- 
ble of  motion  and  exercise.  My  mind  is  less 
•neomberedy  and  I  am  less  intenopted  in  nen- 


PBATERS  Aim  BIBDrrATl(»fB. 


lal  wuiJujiBtut  BMM*dT«tica,Ibope,h«'rG  { >(nHiger  d«arM  nf  pleutng;  Tbae  bj  parity  of 
been  nuAt  (oiraida  refpiluily.  I  bave  miM«<l  mind,  >ad  bolinna  of  life.  Slrengthrn  me,  O 
cboich  nncsEuter  only  Iwo  SundsyB,  boUi  Lord,  in  good  piupoees,  and  reosonabJe  dwSu- 
vhich,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoo red  to  eupplyb;.  tioni.  Look  with  pin  upon  ail  my  diBordeig  of 
■ttenduice  on  divine  worship  in  the  roUowinj:  mind  luid  infirmitieaol  body.  Grant  (hat  the  re- 
week.  Since  Easter,  my  erening  derolionF  '  sidue  of  my  life  may  enjoy  Buchdcgrceg  of  health 
have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and  in-  ,  as  may  pennit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  may 
difierencc  have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op-  i  hve  to  ihy.gtorv  ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  wheu  it 
posed.  No  plan  of  etudy  has  been  pureuedor  eball  please  'Thee  to  call  me  from  the  present 
formed,  except  that  I  have  commooly  read  ever]-    state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 


to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  Imay  db 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  great  hinderance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur. 


morrung  ;  and  lam  tempted  to  repair  the  deik 

ciences  obthe  niahL     I  think,  however,  to  try 

1  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 


I  think,  however,  to  try 
)  evorjoay  ny  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  slull  obtain  slrength.  Perhaps  Pro 
Tidenee  hu  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  ii 
orer  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death    of  a  sinner,  look  with  jHty  upon  me, 


iptabons.      . 

^  health  which  Thou 

restored  lo  m^miod  and  body,  that  I  may 


sacesoto 

East  restored  lo  mymiod  and 

perform  the  task  Thou  Aait  yet  appoint 


Look  down,  O  gracioni  Lord,  upon  my  remaining 
part  of  lifil ;  8<*°'i  '^'^  please  Thee,  that  the  days 
lew  ormany  which  Thou  shall  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonaUe  coDMenee,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  &om  me,  but 
Mrenglhen  all  good  purposea,  dll  they  ahallpro- 
diice  a  Ufe  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  "Hiou 
■halt  call  me  lo  another  static  fbrave  me  mj  sins, 
and   receive  die    to  happiness,   lor  the  sake   of 


B^ltmbtr  m,  vm. 
On  the  19th,  in  tfaemoming,  belbie  I  went  to  bed, 
1  used  the  general  prayer,  ["beainning  of  this 

¥»r,"]  anifwhen  I  rose.  I  came  home  from  Mr. 
hrale's,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
rame  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  butfewtimesin  my 
life.  I  think  to  mend. 
At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  monung. 
Haling  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
TOt  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yerterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  Teisea  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment lor  a  Sunday's  redtaL  I  hope,  by  trust 
in  Ood,  lo  unead  my  life. 


Om  be^mag  «r  aiKidMr  year,  enable  me  sc 
feMm  tby  tataej,  u  Ihftl  ic  wkj  nJM  in 


ElasTu  Etk, 

Jlprit  Kill,  rns. 
lam  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy, ts 
commemorate  the  death  of  my  sracious  R^ 
deemer,  and  to  form,  as  God  shalT  enaUe  m^ 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  i  better  liTe.    . 
When  1  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow, 
thoueh  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  nie; 
yet  I  nave  been  generally  free  from  local  p■iI^ 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease.   But  my  sleep  has  generally  Im«d  un- 
quiet, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused.   I  have  of  Iste  turned  my  thoughts,  with 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  mcident» 
1  have  yet  ^ot  no  command  over  my  thou^ta  j 
an  unpteasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to 
hinder  my  rest;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illnes&    By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
■holt  days,  made  short  by  late  rinng,  the  tima 
passes  away  uncounted  and  unheeded.    Lift 
so  spent  is  useless. 
I  hope  to  cast  my  tune  into  some  stated  method. 
To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 
To  rise  by  degrees  more  tarly  in  the  morning. 
To  keep  a  journal. 

'  have,  1  think,  been  less  guJ^  of  neglectinf 
public  worahip  than   formerly.     1  have  com- 
monly on  Sanday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  hare  missed,  have  reproached  myselC 
have  exerted    rather  more    acUvily  of  body. 

These  disposition-  '  -* -----  -- 

resolved,  last  Eai. 

the  whole  Bible,  a       ,    _  ,  

had  never  looked   upon.     I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  constniing,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse^    1  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 
My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions 
of  last  Easier  in  my  hand, 
[began  it  the  first  dayoTI-eat;  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regnlarity.    I  was  then  di^ 
turbed  or  seduced,  hut  finished  the  Old  Tcst^ 
meni  last  Thursday. 
I  hope  lo  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  jtn,  *• 

long  aa  I  lire. 
yesterday  I  &sted,  as  I  have  always  or  Com- 
ntonly  done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.    Tb« 
&st  was  more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been, 
whichlimpnteiitosomemedidnal  e' '' 


PBATEBS  AND  MEMTATIOnS. 
d  God 


E^Tu  Dai. 

The  dajr  is  now  begun  on  wlucb  I  hope  to  begii 

■  new  courae  iSmnf  if  IrrXtrT"- 
Uj  hoiwa  ire  rrom  mu  time, 

To  wmite  [eta  tioM^ 

To  kppropiuu  lomeChing  to  eluiit;. 


AInughtj  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hitesl 
nothing  that  Thou  h>at  nude,  lo<ik  down  with 
pilj  upon  my  linfulnesa  and  wealinpn.  Slren)[th- 
en,  O  Lord,  my  mind  ;  deliver  me  from  ncedlces 
lerrore;  enable  me  to  corrwt  all  inonJinati 
mrea,  lo  eject  all  evil  thoughtn.  la  reform  all  i 
habiu,  and  so  lo  amend  my  life,  that  when  i 
cod  of  my  day*  Thau  shall  call  mo  hence,  [  may 
depart  in  peace,  and  be  received  inio  everlaatins 
happineu,  for  tho  sake  of  Jeaua  Chiist  our  Lord! 


Olor;  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  d 
livenuice  which  thou  hast  irrantcd  me  from  d 
eases  of  mind  and  body.  Grant,  O  irraciouaGc 
thatl  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  v 


I  was  some  way  hinderMi  from  continuing  thie 
contemplalion  in  the  uaual  manncr,«nd  tbere- 
foro  try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  lei 
the  last  Sunday.    1  wenltQchurchcoily,ha 
firat,  I  think,  used  my  prayer.     When  1 
there,  I  had  very  Utile  perturbation  of  a 
Dunzu  the  uaual  time  of  meditation,  I  i 
■idered  the  Christian  duties  under  (ho  three 
prindptes  of  soberness,  rifthleouaneaa,  and  god- 
UoesB  ;  and  purposed  lo  forward  godhness  by 
the  aniiuid  ptnuai  ef  Iht  BiUc ;  nghteousness 
fa)  tetUing  tamtthing  /or  charity,   and  aob  — 
ness  by  larly  hairi.     I  commenced  as  ubl 
with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  rai 
lion  ed  Bath  urst    I  came  home,  and  found  Pi 
and  BoBwell  waidng  for  me.     What  devotic 
I  used  after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.     I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening  j 
and,  1  think,  entered  late. 

1  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  liied  to  be  diligent ;  but 
have  not  performed  what  I  required  from  my- 
■elC 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  lequinng 

Since  ^star  1T7I,  I  have  added  a  Collect  to  mj 

evening  derotioru 
I  have  bwin  leai  indulgeot  to  corporeal  inaetivi^. 

But  have  done  little  with  my  mind. 
It  is  a  comfort  lo  rne,  that  at  mH,  in  my  liity-tbird 

fear,  I  hare  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastilv, 

confusedly,  ud  in^orfeotly,  what  m;  Biblr 


Uaj  the  DDod  C 

knowledge. 

have  never  yet  read  Ihe  ApooTpha.  When  I 
«raa  a  boy,  I  have  read  or  beard  Bel  aod  the 
Dragon,  Sus&nna,  aome  of  Tobit,  pciliBna  all ; 
aotae  at  leaat  of  Judith,  and  some  t^  Ecdot- 
aslicu* ;  and,  1  suppoac^  liie  Beuedidte.  I 
have  some  time  looked  m(o  the  Maccabees, 
and  read  a  chapter  coMaining  tbe  queatioik, 
JVhich  it  tlu  ttnngfl  1  •  I  think  in  Esdraa. 
In  the  aneinoon  of  Eaater  Day,  1  read  Pococke'i 
Commentary. 

have  this  last  we^  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

have  had  mj  nund  weak  and  dislDtbed  for  aonw 


iweU. 

:this  nighl, 
to  Snd  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  b 
and  this  IS  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  litUe  has 
been  done,  and  hfe  is  very  Ikr  advanced.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


1773. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  gnnl  that 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Lei  not  my  years 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guih  ;  butasageid- 
vances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  tboufihu, 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  DHxe  obedii'nt  lo 
thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  mc.  Bui 
continue  and  increase  thy  tovina  kindness  towards 
me ;  and  when  Thou  shall  call  me  bence,  receive 
me  to  everlaidng  happiness,  lor  the  sake  ol  Jeaua 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


Good  F'aiDiT. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boawrll 

service  for  some  lime  in  the  winter,  havinga 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
attention  aod  thai  of  others ;  and  when 


ch,  lboo^h  I  did 
noi  wholly  omit  it.  1  found  the  service  nol 
burdensome  noi  tedious,  IboufA  I  could  not 
hear  the  lessona  I  hope  in  lime  to  take  plea- 
sure in  public  woiship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  look  nothing  of  aourishmml 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk  ;  but  tbe  laM 
was  very  inconveniml.  Towards  night  1  gre" 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  Gi  my  mir^  « 
govern  my  lhou|^Iaj  and  fell  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  com- 
pounded, as  it  seemed,  of  laiily  and  pains. 

From  this  uneanneas,  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved 
in  Ihe  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  dia 
soil  part  of  a  penny  loaf 

This  I  ^ave  set  down  for  futui 


re  obserratiotL 


tilled  and  ■''^■'■-J 


<■:•. 


PRATEEtS  AND  MEDITATIONB. 
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Satnrdar,  lOtli.    H*nng  offered  my  pnyen  to 
God,  I  xria  now  reriew  the  lut  jeu-. 

Of.Uw  spring  ind  Bummer,  I  reraeraber  thi 
was  able  in  those  se«sona  U>  eiamine  and 
prore  my  Diclionaiy,  and  wu  seldom  withheld 
from  the  work  but  hj  my  own  iinwiliingneBs. 
Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distincl  remembrance, 


me  which  Thou  shall  yet  allow  ... 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  ii  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
tho  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  oltheGoapols  and  Pentateuch.  Concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubL  I  hojie  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divmity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon,  or 
small  ihcologicBl  tract,  or  aome  portion  of  a 
larecr  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every 
Sunday,  holyday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  begin  with  the  Qoapels.  Perhaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  beTore  next 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
the  help  of  God,  is  to  mcUiodlBe  my  fife,  to  re- 
sist sloth.  I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
journal. 

N.  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Maik,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

C^  Salutdsy  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the  fbregmng 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


4prfl  lOlk,  maraiiJxItlil. 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
ftbout  to  commemonle  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  thai  Trom  this  time  I  may  so  hve, 
as  thai  liis  death  may  bo  efficacious  (o  my  eternal 
happiness;  enable  me  to  conquer  aH  evd  customs; 
deliver  mo  from  evil  and  veiatious  thoughts ; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it.  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  dilieence  and  confidence  ;  and  when  Thou 
ehalt  call  me  henee,  receiva  me  to  everlasting  hap- 
pioesB  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chiilt  our  Lot^ 


&A8TtS  SUHDIT. 

.arru  HA,  im. 
re  disturbanoe  in  the  nighl  than  has  been 


id  prayed  aod  diank  tea- 


Psalms,  and  four 

Psalms  for  Good  Friday. 
Litany,  after  a  shott  ittsti 


lurbence,  with  toler- 


AAer  aermon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  Dearer  the  altar,  and  bang  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  uaed  my  prayer  aoain, 
and  recomtnended  my  reUtiona  willi  Bathurst 
and  Boolhby,  th«i  my  wile  Sfain  br  henelf, 
than  I  went  ne«ier  tho  altar,  aod  rata  the  Coi- 
led! dtoflenlortiMdilation.   I  prayed  for  Salia- 


bury,  and,  I  think,  the  Thralei.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 
Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time.  Icame^nw; 

¥;ttin  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Ejxster  Collect, 
hen  went  mio  the  study  to  Boewell,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament.  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ten  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the' 


fjilh. 


it  to  Evening  Proyers,  and  was 


I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shiUings  and 

April  lilh,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  used  my 
Fiayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  ht^ 
to  lead  hencelbrward  a  belter  Ufe. 


Friday,  June  IS/A,  ITti. 
Thia   day,  aflar  dinner,   died  Mrs.  Saliabiuj; 
'     ■  ■■  -  -       -   ijaya  almost  lost  the  powei 
IS  I  touched   her 
Bsed  my  bond  be- 

lended  as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  litlie ;  and  she  said,  among 
other  things  to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  mucE 
time,  and,  I  hope,  1  have  used  it.  This  mon>- 
ing  being  called  obout  nine  to  feci  her  pulse,  1 
aaid  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jeans 
Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  ss  pleased.  8ba 
tiad  her  senaes  perhaps  to  the  dying  moment. 


This  day  I  found  this  book,*  with  the  resotutJoDI : 
)me  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  remembered 
ly  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Goa- 
pela,  though  I  have  not  pursued  iL 

Of  the  time  past  since  Uieee  resolutions  were 
made,  I  can  give  no  veiy  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  aa  propitious  to 
study,  1  attempted  to  leam  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  my  application  was  vejy  slight,  and 
my  memorj'  very  fallacious,  though  whether 
more  than  m  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  vary 
certain.  My  progress  was  ir.teriupted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  amaU 
print,  left  an  inSammation  in  my  useful  eye 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copioaa 
bleedings,  and  llie  daily  use  of  cathartics  for 


long  til 


.    The  I 


My  memory  baa  been  for  a  long  lime  very  mach 
cioifused.  I4ameB,  and  persona,  and  events 
aUde  away  strangely  from  me.     But  1  grow 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  percored 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring  I 
think  1  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  find  now 
long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved  what  yat, 
except  for  about  one  half  year.  I  have  new 
done.  My  n^hts  are  now  gucii  as  give  me  no 
quietnst;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving 
till  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  J 
know  noL    God  help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 

OD  Good  rrldaj  and  EaHsr  Bundar  ars  wrtuan- 


,  •«*" 
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PRAYERS  Ain)  MEDITATIONa 


Tatiaker  in  Skit, 
SeptenU>er24thy  1778. 

On  last  Saturday  waa  my  sixty-fourth  birthday. 
I  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Bos- 
welltola  me  of  it ;  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  inflammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  journey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immetbodical  and  scat- 
tered. Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  oi  air,  has  yet  either  increased 
the  strength  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still 
disturbed  by  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer 'call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  ^ve  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  hold  upon  me, 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live.  But  I 
have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  me,  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the 
dangers  of  sinful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it  be 
best  for  me,  stability  of  purposes,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Let  the  year  wnich  I  have  now  begun  be 
■pent  to  thy  glory,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  death  approaches  prepare  me  to  appear 
joyfully  in  thy  presence^  for  the  take  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  LK>rd.    Amen. 


1774. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
■hould  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hmst  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
rect my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  auties 
which  thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  nund.  Let  my  fiuth  and 
obedience  increase  as  my  life  advances ;  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please 
Thee,  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in  good  works, 
till  at  last,  when  Thou  shaft  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting 
happmess,  throuffh  Jesus  Christ  our  LonL  At^fin. 
The  beginning,  £c. 

I  hope, 
To  read  the  Goepels  beforoEastflr. 
To  rise  at  eight 
To  be  temperate  in  foodL 


This  year  has  passed  witli  so  little  improrement 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impairea 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
some  external  causes  have  contributed.    In  the 


winter  I  was  distressed  by  a  cough;  io  the 
summer  an  inflammation  fell  upon  my  useful  eye, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered ;  in 
the  autumn  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
but  my  mind  was  not  free  from  perturbation ; 

J  ret  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a 
ife  immethodii^  and  unsettled,  which  breaks 
all  purposes,  confounds  and  suppresses  me- 
mory, and  perhaps  leaves  too  much  leisure  to 
imagination.    O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 
January  9th,  1774. 


1776. 


Haundy'Thuraday,  jSpril  iSth. 

Of  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of 
myself^  I  thought  no  more,  but  lost  life  in  rest- 
less nights  and  broken  aays,  till  this  week 
awakened  my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  ^ith  very  little  improve- 
ment, perhaps  with  diminution  of  knowledge. 
Much  time  I  have  not  left ;  infirmities  oppres 
me.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  hope  to 
rise  at  eight  or  sooner  in  the  morning. 


Good  Friday,  Jipril  Uth,  1T75. 

Boswell  came  in  before  I  was  upw  We  break- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  breuL 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wetberel  in  the 
pew,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with 
us.  He  did  not  go  very  soon,  and  Boswell 
stayed.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  but  came 
very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  Bosweli's 
desire ;  and  I  ate  one  bun,  I  think,  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  &st  ostentatiously.  Boswell  stt 
with  me  till  night;  we  had  some  serious  talk. 
When  he  went,  I  gave  Francis  some  directioDi 
for  preparation  to  communicate.  Thus  bat 
pasasd,  hitherto,  this  awfiil  day. 


too.  a(y.  p.  jr. 

When  I  look  back  apon  resolutions  of  improve* 
ment  and  amendment,  wluch  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  ne^ 
gence,  fbrgetfulness,  vicious  idleness,  casual 
mtemiption.  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find 
that  so  mucn  of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitablj 
away,  and  that  I  can  deBcrj  by  retrospectioD 
scarcely  a  few  single  days  properly  ana  vigo- 
rously employed ;  why  do  1  yet  try  to  resolre 
again  7  I  tiy  beoause  reformation  is  necessaiy, 
and  despair  is  criminal ;  I  try,  in  humble  hops 
of  the  help  of  God. 

As  my  life  has,  firom  my  earliest  years,  been 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  purpose  is  fiom 
Easter-day  to  rise  euly,  not  later  unn  ei£^ 


no.  is^.  p.  M.  D.j\ 
Eaater  £re,  Jipril  ISiA,  1775. 

I  rose  more  eariythan  in  common,  after  a  night 
disturbed  by  datulencies,  though  I  had  taken 
so  little.  I  prayed,  but  my  mind  was  unsettled, 
and  I  did  notfix  upon  the  book.  After  the 
bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and  about  three  cHtdered 
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'Wiute  coflee  wu  preparing.  Collier  came  in, 
man  whom  I  hod  aol  seen  for  more  thuitwcnt 
yeara,  bat  whom  I  tonsuited  about  Macky' 
baokn.     We  Ulked  of  old  fneoda  and  put 
uccurrenceg,  and  are  and  drank  together. 

I  thcD  read  a  little  in  the  Tealament,  and  Crit 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinitj,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  thon  went  to  Ei'ening  Prayer,  and  was  tolera- 
bly composed.     At  my  return  I  »at  a 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 


I,  P.  ». 


Atmlghlj  Qod,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise- 
lies  and  sins.  Soflit  me  to  comroemorale,  in  dij- 
presence,  my  redemption  by  Ihy  Son  Je«us  Christ 
Enable  me  so  (o  repent  of  my  mispent  time,  that 
I  may  pass  the  residue  of  aiy  life  in  Ihy  ftar,  and 
to  thvoloty.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seemelh  best 
unio 'Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  th( 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  oflluiK 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Lei  mo  study  thy  Iswr  '  '  ■  ■  ■'  ■  - 
which  Thou  shalt  set  b 
mo  thy  Holy  SptKl,  bt 
desires,  as  may  produci 


grant  thai  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  afibrd 
me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  Bbry,  and  the  salvatioD 
ofmy  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolution^ 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  tliy  blessing  both  oa 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  uf  Jeaua  Chiut 
oui  Lord,     Amen. 


EllSTEB  Dii. 


ce  m  thy  mere 
OUT  in  the  duti 
Take  not  fro 


thy  glory  a 
after  hopes 


I  hopes  and  fetn,  and  Joys  and   sor 

Thou  shall  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 

happiness,  for  the  soke  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

CoUier  is  dead.    April  Tth,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  fornier  book,  with  a  l_„... 
emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  ported, 
peibapi  unnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


Bfprembtr  19rA,  IHs. 

O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  in 
whoBehandsarelifeBnddeath,accept  my  imper- 
fect thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Thou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me  ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  lime  mispent  in 
sinfulness  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  offences ;  and  so  calm  my 
mi  ^d,  and  strengthen  my  rcBolutlons,  that  I  may 
jive  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  in  ihy  fear,  and 
with  Ihy  favotir.  Take  not  tliy  Holy  Spiril  from 
me ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  riernal 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  al  Calais,   in  a  sleepless  nisht,  and 

used  before  the  mom  at  Notre  Dame.    Written 

■t  St  Omer's. 


1776. 

January  Itt. 
Almighty  Ood,  merciiill  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted ms  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 


The  time  is  sj 

have  annually  "o 

Redemption,  and  annuallj'  purposed  to 

my  life.  My  reigning  sm,  to  nhich  p«rhap» 
many  othera  are  appendant,  is  waslcoftime, 
and  general  Eluggi»>hneEs,  to  which  1  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  miiiit.  Melancholy  has 
hod  m  me  its  paroiysms  and  remissions,  but  I 
have  not  improved  the  intervals,  norsuflicien^; 
resisted  my  natural  inclination^  ot  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  nsc  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  wiH 
pray  that  God  will  strengtlien  nic.  I  have  be- 
gun lliis  morning. 

Though  for  the  post  week  1  have  had  on  anxious 
design  of  communicafing  to-day,  I  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Fridsy  I 
went  to  church.  My  design  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  cicrciscs  of  piety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me  ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thralc,orim  ct  mpti, 
came  for  comfoil,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we 
all  went  to  church.  . 

fn  the  moming  1  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 

!  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  ihsn  at  other 
limes.  I,  by  negliecnce,  poured  milk  into  the 
lea,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  drank  one  dish  of 
coffee  with  Thrale  ;  yet  at  night,  afler  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered 
by  emptiness,  and  called  lor  lea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.  My  distress  was 
very  great. 

Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  lo  go  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts  ;  but  1  sat  in  my  cham- 
ber, preparinH  for  preparation :  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how.     I  was  near  two  hours  at 

1  go  now  with  hope. 
To  rise  in  the  moming  at  eighL 
To  use  my  remaining  time  with  dili^nce. 
To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  ReUgion. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  haat 
, preserved  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemptioD 
nf  the  world ;  grout  thai  I  may  so  live  the  residue 
.r  my  days,  as  to  obtain  Ihy  mercy  when  I'hou 
hall  call  me  from  the  present  state.  Illuminala 
riy  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and  inflame  my 
leart  with  holy  desires.  Grant  me  to  resolve 
lell,  and  keep  my  resolutions;  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spuit,  but  in  life  and  in  death  have 
erey  on  me.  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
Acta  of  Forgiveness. 

,  M.  In  the  pew  1  read  my  Prayer,  and  coin- 
mended  my  friends,  and  those  that  died  tbil 
year.    At  the  altar  I  waa  generally  altentin; 
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xofOod.     At  the  Jut  1  renewed 

m;  resolutionii.  WIirh  I  received,  Rome  lender 
images  sltuck  me.  I  was  lo  tnolhtied  by  (he 
GonduJin^  address  lo  our  Saviour,  tKst  I  could 
not  utter  IL  The  coinmunicsnls  were  mostly 
women.  At  intervaJs  I  read  coUecls,  and  re- 
collected, as  I  could,  my  Prayer.  Since  my 
return,  1  have  said  it    1  P.  M. 

Hay  am,  ITIS. 
These  resolutions  1  bave  not  practised  nor  lecol- 
leeted.    O  Ood,  grant  me  lo  begin  now,  for 
leauB  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


O  God,  who  hasi  ordained  that  wl 
be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labou 

Xlhy  blessing,  hringcat  honeat  labour  to  good 
:t-  '— >•   ■    ' 


ct ;  look   with  □ 
Oral 


e.Ot. 


what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  aflbrd  me  calmi)CB» 
of  mind,  and  steadiness  o[  purpose,  that  I  msy 
ao  do  thy  will  in  lliis  short  life,  as  to  obtain  hap- 
sanas  in  the  world  to  come,  tor  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Cbrisl  our  Lord.  Amen. 
When  I  purposed  To  apply  vieorously  to  study, 
paiticulaily  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues. 


1777. 

January  Id,  3  P.  X. 
Almighlj  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  prraume  to  oflbt 
Thee,  for  the  prolon([B(ion  of  mv  life.  Grant,  O 
£iOrti,  that  as  my  days  are  multiohed,  my  good 
MBolutions  may  be  slronalhened^  my  power  of 
relating  temptations  increased,  and  my  atrugeles 

lieve  the  inHrmilics  both  of  my  mtnd  and  body. 
Grant  mo  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  rc<|uire, 
•nd  such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  oppor- 
tunities of  eood  that  shall  be  olTered  me.  Deliver 
me  ftom  the  intrusion  of  evil  thoui;hts.  Grant 
Die  true  repentance  of  my  past  life:  and  ss  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  eitend  my  charily, 
and  purify  my  desires:  and  so  help  mo  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to 
call  me  hence,  1  may  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
•or  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father— 


TUa  day  is  Good  Friday.  It  is  likewise  the  day 
on  which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  ma 

Mf  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  WM  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  our  sins,  and  commended 
her  ;  hut  resolved  to  mix  little  of  my  own  sor- 
rows or  careswith  the  great  solemnity.  Having 
taken  only  tea,  without  nulk,  I  went  to  church  ; 
had  time,  before  service,  to  commend  my  wife, 
and  wished  to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  I 
did  not  hear  well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled 
and  perpleisd.    Having  reeled  Ul  in  the  night, 


1  slumbered  at  the  vennon,  wtuch,  I  lUoli,  I 
could  no^  as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear, 
returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  mymtnu. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter,     'i'hen  went  down, 
about  six  or  seven,  and  ate  two  cross  buns,  and 
drank  tea.     Fasting  for  some  time  bas   been 
unesny,  and  I  have  taken  but  hltle. 
I  night  1  had  some  eaae.    I-  D.    I  had  prayed 
for  pardon  and  peace. 
I  slept  in  the  aflenioaii. 


I  rose,  and  again  prayed,  with  rtfcreoce  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  nother  read  nor  went  lo 
church,  yet  can  scarcely  tell  how  I  have  been 
hindered.      I  treated  with  bookaelleis    on    a 

bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  cu». 
torn  which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  1  have  by 
the  divine  assistance  always  observed,  1  sm  lo 

my  Judge.  I  humbly  hope  to  perlorm  it  better. 
I  nope  lor  more  efficacy  of  resolution,  and  more 
diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my 
past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turhances  of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness, 
which  I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  aufier  lo 
extenuate  many  foults,  and  Bicuse  many  defi- 
ciencies. Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented 
and  reformed.  I  hope  ihat  I  refer  more  lo  God 
than  in  former  time^  and  connder  more  what 
submission  is  due  to  his  dispensations.  Bull 
have  very  Uttle  reformed  my  practical  tite  ;  and 
(he  time  in  which  I  can  struggle  with  haha 
cannot  be  now  eipecled  to  be  fong.  Grant,  O 
God,  that  I  may  do  longer  resolve  in  vun,  or 
dream  away  thelife  which  thy  indulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessness. 

went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  nigbt, 
thou|^  not  so  distiesstut  aa  at  some  other  limes. 


Ahnighty  and  moat  merciful  Father,  who  seest 

all  our  miseries  and  knowest  all  our  neceSHties, 
look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me 
from  the  violent  incursions  of  evil  Ihoughta,  and 
enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as 
may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me  ;  and  so  help  ms 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely 
there  be  fiied  where  true  joys  are  to  be  Ibuni^ 
and  that  I  may  servo  thoe  with  pure  aficctian 
and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxietybeset  mc.  Have 
mcrcyuponmc,myCreatorand  my  Judge,  In  oil 
dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and 
free  tne,  and  so  help  rac  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 

I  „ Qig   deaUi  of  thr 

--  ■'•-  ■■■'--n  this 


short  and  painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  1 
for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  l>a{^ 
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April  6th,  1777. 

By  one  strange  hinderance  or  another,  I  have 
been  withheld  from  tlie  continuation  of  my 
thoughts  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
and  my  other  friends.  I  was  for  some  time 
much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes 
revived,  and  my  courage  increased  ;  ana  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legcnda. 
Theologiae  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  laetandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  the  particumr  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  glad- 
ness of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  be- 
fore. I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
intemiptea  sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  de- 
voured by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of  life,  and  a  plan  of  study  ;  but 
neither  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me, 
has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that 
the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volunta- 
ry but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week. 
So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
I  will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidaen 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  governest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  Ptorfjs 
oiijKa  KvlicpvCivy  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public 


Jlahboum,  Sept.  18/A,  1777. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  me  so  to  remember  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
day  which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  be  em- 


ployed to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requires!  Uive  ma 
good  dccires^  and  remove  those  impediments 
which  may  hinder  them  from  effect  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  negUgences  and  ignorances  ;  and  when 
at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  life,  receiTe 
me  to  everlasting  liappiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1778. 


Good  Friday. 


April  nth. 


It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passion  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  reference 
to  the  da^.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  aboat 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 
think  I  added  something  to  my  morning 
Prayers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church ; 
we  had  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
mc  in  the  morning ;  but  I  went  with  some  con- 
fidence and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  follow-collegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Edwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 

We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probably 
have  fasted. 


Easter  Dat. 

April  19/A,  after  12  at  nighU 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (ISth)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ilL 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  write:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  church, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outlived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
better  than  my  past 

From  the  year  1 752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chriit, 
I  have  received  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
Easter.    My  purpose  is  to  receive  it  now.    O 
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Lord  God,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 

it  effectual  to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  parliciilarly  the  evidences  of 

Christianity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 

with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerful 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  suffer  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profftabie  to  my 
salvation,  by  strcngtliening  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  my  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  me,  O  Go  I,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  ffll 
me  with  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thy  mercy.  Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  gifls,  whatever  Thou  shalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So 
lighten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the 
afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let 
me  pass  through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine, 
and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
agam  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 
prayed  for  pardon  and  peace ;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of  the 
Collect 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ     Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportimity  of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  NoUikens.  Boswell 
came  in ;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which 
I  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers  ;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Vostius  de 
Baptismo,    I  was  sleepy. 


Monday  J  April  30fA,  1778. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesterday.  * 

Id  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  so 
difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
Stowhill  to  Greenhill.  Some  relaxation  of  my 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my 
breast  from  spaami. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poelf« 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made 
sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formerly.  My 
memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  afraid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a 
great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and 
therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  away  with- 
out memorial.  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our 
faults  and  failings,  we  loved  each  other !  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest  thou  have 
lived! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 

January  Uf,  before  1  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  bare 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory, 
and  my  own  safvation.  Elzcite  me  to  amerra  my 
life  :  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to 

f>eHorm  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my 
aith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  ezaUed,  and  my 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  life  protect  me, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  me,  ana  finallv  re- 
ceive me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sa&e  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

JSpnlid. 
After  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
morning  somewhat  eariier  than  is  usual ;  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  veiy  necessary  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  BoswdL 
We  came  late  ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  gave  Boswell  Les  Pensees  de  Pancdy 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I 
believe,  read  very  diligently  ;  and  before  I  had 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  again 
attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  dnnk 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  half^  thinking  myself  less 
able  to  fast  than  ai  former  tirot;s;  and  then 
concluded  the  Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the 
fire. 

11  P.  Jf. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  jrear,  and  find  little 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  |dea- 
sure;  much  intended,  and  little  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken :  my  nights  afibrd  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  bat  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance ;  it  pre- 
vents the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  Uod, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  m  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety* 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition  ;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.    I  maintain  Mrs. 

and  her  daughter.    Ouier  good  of  myself 

I  know  not  where  to  find,  except  a  little  cbaritj. 
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But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Easter  Eye. 

Jipnl  3d,  1779, 11  P.  Jtf. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  The  review  is  comfortless,  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written ;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
have  read  little,  ahnost  notliing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  vet  hopeless.  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  made  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Easter  Dat. 

jJpnV  Athf  1779. 

I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglect^ 
ing  to  count  time  sat  too  lonff  at  breakfast,  so 
that  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well ;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa- 
sional prayer.  At  the  altar  I  commended  my 
e  ,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  lefl  out  a  clause.  I  then  received, 
I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down ;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I 
prayed  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer 
I  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose, 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sa- 
crament 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  daya, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


S<n)t.  ISthf  in9,  H.  p.  M.  IQmi. 
Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  ufe  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  Ufe 
to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  gloiy : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state, 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happmess,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Chhst  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Easter  Dat. 

Jipril  Athj  1779. 
Purposes^ 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  1  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  sake.  Thou 
showest  to  sinners.   Forgive  me  my  sins,  O  Lord, 


My  purpose  is  to  communicate  at  least  thrice  a 

year. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent 


1780. 

January  Itt,  H,  I.  JL  Jf. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  toe 
beginning  of  another  year,  j^rant  me  with  increase 
of  days,  increase  of  holiness  ;  that  as  I  live 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mei 
which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  show  me  thi 
my  whole  life  ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  b( 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed 
to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  godliness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful  ;  but  give  me  recti- 
tude of  thought  and  constancy  of  actioiK  and 
bring  me  at  last  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Sunday f  June  \8tA, 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year^  I  perceived 
the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  mj 
breast  which  had  distressed  me  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  for 
the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year. 
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TutHKimimo. 

Alnught;  Qod,  our  Creator  and  PrcMrver, 
froni  whom  proceedcth  ill  Kood,  enable  me  to  TC- 
etivt  with  humble  »cknowledgmeiit  of  thy  un- 
bounded bcni^inlty,  and  with  due  conaciousncas  of 
Bij  own  unworininesa,  thM  recovery  and  con- 
liauuice  of  hesllh  wluch  Thou  bast  granted  me, 
and  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  ihanka  which  1  now 
oOer.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  [hii  and  all 
Ihy  meicirs.  Grant,  I  beneech  Thee,  that  the 
health  and  life  which  thou  ehalt  yel  allow  me, 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  eo  help  and  Mess 
me,  that  when  thou  ftbalt  call  mc  hence,  1  may 
obtain  pardon  and  salratioo,  for  the  aake  of  Jeaui 
Chiiat  our  Lwd.    Amen. 


I  am  now  bctiinning  the  aevenly-aecond  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  alrenph  of  body  and  greater 
vigour  of  mind  than  1  think  is  common  at  that 
age.  But  though  the  convulsiona  in  my  breast 
aro  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My 
nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore  1  am  aome- 
lecov  in  the  dav.      I  have  been  allentive 


1  rose  according  to  mj  reaolation,  and  an)  now  lo 
bi^n  another  year ;  t  hope  with  imendnieDt  ef 
life.     I  willnotdcapair.     Hdp  me,  help  me,  O 

My  hope  ia. 

To  read  the  Kble  through  this  jear  in  lome  laa- 

guagc. 
To  keep  BjoumaL 
To  atudy  rcligioo. 
To  avoid  idleneas. 


see  the  beginning  of   another  jear,  look  with 

mercy  upon  me  ;  as  thou  granteat  mcrcaae  of 

years,  giant  increase  of  grace.     Let  me  lire  to 

-lenl  what  I  have  done  amiss   and  by  thy  help 

to 'regulate  mjr  future  life,  thai  I  may  obtain 

■rcy  when  I  appear  before  Tbee,  through  the 

ritn  of  Jesus  Chtisl.     Enable  me,  O  Lord,  lo 

my  duty  with  a  quiet  mind  ;  and  lake  D 


body.    1  have  , 

diligently.     1  have  Swit)  and  Pope  yet  to  write ; 

Swift  is  just  bi-gun. 
I  have  ftirgollcn  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 

purposes,  which  I  now  humbtj'  and  timorously 

renew.     I^urely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  m 

with  my  ohi  total  disapprobation.     PerhiiM 

God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiaer  and  a       ana  nasUJy,  unwuimg 

belter  life.  with  vigour  and  haile. 

I  On  Wednesday  ilth,  was  buried  my  dear  frJenJ 

I     Thrsle,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th  j   and 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserrer,  who      'V"'  '^  ''™  ''"">*  '^J  f  "l^V^  V"' 
hut  pemutted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look       P'^H'^.  >_^?'_1'"' !  'i',?^_?°^'T"?'^ 
with  mercy  upon  my  wietchcdnesa  and  fraili; 
Rectify  my   thoughts,    relieve    my   perplej 
■tiengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  my  d< 
Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  faith,  bopi 
and  charily.      Grant   me  diligence  in  wbalevL- 
woik  thy  providence  ahall  appoint  me.     Tak 
Dot  from  me  thy  Holy  Saint,  but  let  me  pass  Hl 
~  !r  of  the  days  which  thou  shall  yet  allov 
— , ...  _y  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  wben  it  i 
be  thy  BMid  pleasure  lo  cdl  me  hence,  grant 
O  LoR^  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  ic 
•Teriasting   happiness,   tor   the  sake  of  Jesu' 


Good  FuDaT. 

•april  tui,  mi. 
I  forgot  my  prayer  and  rssolutiaDi,  till  two  days 

ago  I  found  this  paper. 
"  imc  lime  in  March  I  Gaisbed  the  lives  of  Ibe 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
to  work,  and  wotking 


■g'j     flullerofb     ,         .  .    ._ 

'  upon  the  bee  that  for  Gfleen  years  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  be- 
nignity. Farewell.  MayGod,  thaldetighlelh 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee! 
I  had  constanUy  prayed  for  him  soiae  tioH  bdoie 
his  death. 


I  was  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old 
mind  and  therefore  begin  to-day. 


to  church.    Then  I 
letters  for  Afrs.  Desmoulins;   then  went   m 
Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.     Al  night  1 
e.  and  did  not  sleep  well. 


norning  I  w 
s  for  lin. 


Myfirat  knowledge  of  Tbtale  was  in  I76S.    I 
enjoyed  his  favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  ol 


little  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  afternoon,  the  tea  with  a  little  lossl; 
but  I  find  myselt  feeble  and  Dnsustmined,  and 
suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  lo  fast  an  long  u 
formerly. 
This  day  I  read  some  of  Claiks>a  SeiimHis.  I 
b(^  that  sioce  my  last  oonummiKiIlKvaad- 
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vancecL  by  pious  reflections,  in  my  submission 
to  God  and  my  benevolence  to  man  ;  but  I 
have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  misery  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
newness  of  life ;  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  ei>> 
deavour  to  bc^n,  by  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  employment,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  God  of  meircy, 
resolve, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  and"  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
be  rnade  partaker  of  his  merits  ;  and  may  finally, 
for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness.   Amen. 


Easter  Sunday. 


1731. 


I  rose  after  eight,  and  breakfasted ;  then  went 
early  to  churclu  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  d'*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  communicated.  When  I 
came  home  I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send 
thy  blessing  upon  me. 


Monday f  •April  16(A. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  veilications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  prayed  in  my  chamber  with  Frank, 
and  read  tne  first  Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  chance. 

This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 
omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance. 
This  was  the  thirtieth  E^ter. 


June  93<f,  17S1. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  siver  of  all  good, 

enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness 

the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed 

by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  so 

*  Sic  MS.  [Mj  deceased  frienda.] 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  m 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  meu 
and  repay  to  nis  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
world  firom  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
them  happmess  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


September  9d,  1781. 
When  Thrale's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap^ 
pened  April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  prayers;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supplication  for  his  surviving  family 
to  this  day. 

September  \%th. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day. 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  anC 
waking  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat 
up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer,  [beginning  of  this  year.) 
I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  6e» 
cond  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Lcvet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anni- 
versary, is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  fi-eauent  attendance  on  pubUc  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  a  year. 

September  \9thy  Vetp.  10®  40',  etre. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
addc^  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good 
resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  Relieve  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  accept  my 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Ameo. 


Sunday,  October  14(A,  1731, 
{Properly  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  Uiink,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  my  visit  I 
may  see  her  no  more  ;  perhaps  she  wishes  for 
another  interview.     She  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  com- 


«  Thi*  book  is  not  in  the  Editor*8  poseesrioiL 
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panion  of  my  childhood  that  passed  through 
the  ichool  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better 
by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which  how- 
ever I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  LitcMicId,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 
good  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pub- 
Uc  worship. 

At  Ashbourne,  1  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — . 


1782. 


March  ISth, 


Hanng  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tressed by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 
yery  laborions,  and  from  which  1  was  but  little 
relieved  by  being  blooded  throe  times ;  having 
tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
night  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations  ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  nignt 
(15th)  I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night.  Of  the  next  day  1  remember  nothing, 
but  that  I  rose  in  the  aflemoon,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Sheward. 

Sunday  17th.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dmner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory, 
a  p!ous  rational  book  ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  difficult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  tliis  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  tind  connexion  not  observed, 
I  Uunk,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night, 
I  thought  both  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered. 

March  18th.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolaida ;  aflerwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c. ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
''De  Temperamcntis,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  mc. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 

to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 
19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ;  having 
fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hungry,  and  dined  freely, 
then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  Uttle  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Doo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  come-s.  I  think  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Langton. 


Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing; and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  com- 
panion, and  a  mend  whom  long  familiarity  has 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  best 
men  whom  I  have  known. 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

20th.  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laurence. 
I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lang- 
ton,  and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hindernl 
by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  eave  thanks. 

To-morrow— To  Mre.  Thrale— To  write  to  Heo- 
tor- To  Dr.  Taylor. 

21  St.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
mc  in  the  coacli.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

22d.  I  spent  the  time  idlv.  Mens  turbata.  In 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  night  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 
the  Foedera. 

23d.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoulins 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.     Letters 

from  Langton  and  BoswelL  I  promised  L 

six  guineas. 

24th,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visitors,  Allen, 
Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horsley.  Dinner  at 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Ronums  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  put 

rooms  in  order  :  copy  L 's  letter.    At  night 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  something  more,  of  the  Bible, 
in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.     I  copied  L 's  letter,  then  wrote  to 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D— 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Harley-street  Bad  nights— in  the 
evening  Dr.  Broomfield  and  his  &imly — Mer- 
lin's steelyard  given  me. 

2Sth,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Rymer  for  Da- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  BoswelL  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Crofts.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  Boswell ;  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  diurch 
this  year :  certainly  not  since  thel  5th  of  January. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not 
permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752^  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  ot  repentance  and 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  pimyed 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tetty  is  now  prayini;  lor  me. 
God  help  me.  Thou,  God,  art  mcraful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were' married  almost  seventeen  years,  and 
have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  Friday. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  peat  dis- 
turbance and  soUcitude,  such  as  I  do  not  re* 
member,  I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eating, 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  very  composed, 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  ol 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticiis. 
ScoU  came  in.    A  kind  letter  &om  GastreL    1 
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read  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea  with  buns  ;  tnen  read  till 
I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et  sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  11  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was  faint: 
dined  on  hemngs  and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  I 
think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  Gastrel,  and 
received  a  kmd  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.     Pr.  with  Francis. 

31st,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Caetera  alibu 


At  the  Table. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  this  awful  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  my  charity ;  that  I  may  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  whole  heart,  and  do  good  according 
to  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
suffer  it  with  humble  patience;  so  that  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


At  Departure,  or  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  effect.  Incite  and  enable  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Thou  shaft 
grant  me  ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  wliich  thou  shalt 
set  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782,  and  transcribed 

them  October  9th,  1784. 


On  leaving  Mr.  Thrale*s  Family. 

October  6th,  178a. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  1  may  with  humble  and  smcere 
thankfulness  remember  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  1  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
(equally  tnisting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatlierly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  far  as,  &c. — Thrale. 


October  1th. 
I  was  called  early.    I  packed  up  mv  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregoing  prayer,  with  my  morning 

*  Daughter-in-law  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  ahe  died  at  Litch* 
field  in  1786. 
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devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlarged.  Being 
earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St  Paul's  fare> 
well  in  the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  in 
the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
library. 


1776. 

September  6(A. 
I  had  just  heard  of  WilUams's  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art 
the  Lord  of  hfe  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  thou  shalt  allot  me  ;  make  me  to  re- 
member, with  duo  thankfulness,  the  corofortf 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  her,  O  Loro,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 


Easter  Dat. 

Jipriinth, 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
from  imminent  death ;  so  govern  my  future  life 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
shalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wicked- 
ness, and  more  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of 
tliy  wrath,  which  my  disease,  and  weakness,  and 
danger  awakened  in  my  mind.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  tlie  intercession  of  my  Re- 
deemer, obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoration 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to 
make,  fill  mo  with  faith,  hope,  and  chanty.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un- 
shaken ;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  throi^h  the  time 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Against   Inquisitive   and   Perplezino 
Thoughts. 

•Au  glial  12M,  1784. 

O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  in  tne  practice  of  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works 
of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy 
ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Thee 
to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be 

*  This  lady,  who  waa  afflicted  with  blindneas,  lived 
many  years  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  died  in  hia  house. 
She  wrote  several  Poems,  which  were  published  in  one 
volume  4to.  1766. 
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done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofit- 
mble  and  dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficuUics 
vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  mc  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  liast  im- 
parted, let  me  aerve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and 
humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  ex- 
pectation for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which 
Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledgcw 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  ChrisVs  sake.  Amen. 


Jlshboume^  •August  Q^thf  1784. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
afflictest  not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and 
by  whose  holy  will now  languishes  in  sick- 
ness andp  ain,  make,  1  beseech  Thee,  this  punish- 
ment effectual  to  those  gracious  purposes  for 
which  Thou  sendest  it ;  let  it,  if  I  may  presume 
to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentance  ;  let 
him  live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the 
useful  example  of  a  better  life  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
to  call  him  nencc,  let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified 
by  his  sufferings,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  And,  O  Lord,  by  praying  for  him, 
let  me  be  admonished  to  consider  my  own  sins, 
and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  fime  which  thy  mercy  grants 
me  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the 
take  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  used 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  1784.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commcmo- 
rate^  for  the  last  time,***  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chnst,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hop>o  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
memoration available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  en- 
largement of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  oflTences.  Bless  my  friends  ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  mc  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  oi  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


[The  following  Meditations  and  Prayers  have  no 
dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind 
was  not  very  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Different  methods  suit  different 
states  of  mind,  body,  and  ai&irs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  atlcr- 
wanls  composed  the  Prayer,  which  I  formed 
with  great  fluency.    I  went  to  church ;  came 

♦  Ha  died  the  13th  following 


in  at  tlic  Psalm ;  could  not  hear  the  reader  in 
the  lessons,  but  attended  the  prayers  with  tran- 
(piiUity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  once  a  year  in 
Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 

I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 

I  d(?clare  my  resolution  to  obey  him, 

I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  oi  worship,  grace  to 

keep  these  resolutions. 
1  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  tliis  day. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  ser\'ants  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birthday,  not 
being  known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  I  sat 
up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prayed  to 
Go<l,  who  had  safely  brought  me  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year,  but  could  not  perftHilly 
recollect  the  prayer,  and  supplied  it.  Such 
desertions  of  memory  I  have  always  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  19th,  I  think  I  prayed  again, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds. 
When  1  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
tlic  hbrary,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepi- 
ness, 1  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  by  hing 
down,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was 
refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 

1  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  libran', 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horace, 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first  composed  a 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy — 


July  lOtfi. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  sickness  and  restorest  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  me,  and  assist  by  tliy  blessing,  as  is  best 
for  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afflicted. 
Increase  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  ray  ac- 
tions, that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everiasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  <Z!hrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 


On  the  Studt  op  Religion. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  without 
whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose^  light 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct 
my  inquiries,  that  f  may,  by  due  diligence  and 
right  discernment,  establish  myself  and  others  in 
thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  0  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  evil  thoui?hts  have  do- 
minion in  my  mind.  Let  me  not  linger  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  support  mc,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
afllectiona  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  defliras 
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and  repress  sinlb]  and  oornipt  ima^natioDS ;  ena^ 
ble  me  to  love  thy  commandmenti,  and  to  desire 
thy  promises;  let  me,  bv  th^  protection  and 
influence,  so  pass  througn  thmgs  temporal,  as 
finally  not  to  lose  the  things  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows, 
the  dangers  and  deliverances,  and  all  the  changes 
of  this  ufe,  let  my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  b}r  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  everiasting  fiiiition 
of  thy  presence,  where  true  joys  are  to  m  found. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions.  Forgive,  O  mer- 
dful  Lord,  whatever  i  have  done  contranr  to  thy 
laws.  Qive  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wicKednesfe 
as  may  produce  true  contrition  and  eflectual  re- 
pentance, so  that  n^hen  I  shall  be  called  mto 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake^   Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whoee 
clemency  I  now  presume  to  implore,  after  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mermr 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  hMt  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
■ins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me. 


oy  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  my  fif^  aeoordinf 
to  thy  HolyWord,  for  Jesos  Christ's  sake^  Aman, 


m^ 


Qjperciful  Gkid,  full  of  compassion,  long-suf^ 
fei^^  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we  0- 
deserve  punishment^  and  in  thy  wrath  thinkesi 
vpon  jnercy ;  make  me  earnestly  to  repent,  and  . 
heartily  to  be  sony  for  all  my  misdoing :  make 
the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and  panmil,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  .relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy 
presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  ms^ 
out  ezdte  in  me  true  repentance ;  give  me  in  tUa 
world  Imowledge  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in  ^ 
thy  mercy,  and  m  the  world  to  come  life  everlaat- 
ing^  for  tne  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  tkf 
Son  Jesos  Christ    Amen. 


&ACVLAT10ir. 

Imploring  DiUgenee, 

O  Gkid,  make  me  to  remember  that  f As  fi%ll 
eomdh  when  no  man  can  vfork. 


THB  KHD 
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